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ASPECTS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FICTION. 


By  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D. 


IT  WAS  not  so  long  ago  that  the  novel 
was  considered  the  least  ductile,  least 
inclusive  of  literary  forms.  There  was  a 
comfortable  feeling,  as  Mr.  James  says, 
that  a  novel  is  a  novel  as  a  pudding  is  a 
pudding,  and  that  our  only  business  with 
it  could  be  to  swallow  it.  Love  was  the 
eternally  recurrent  theme:  the  French 
still  have  only  one  word  for  novel — romian. 
Marriage  was  the  ultimate  goal,  the  final 
solvent:  the  formula,  ''they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards." 
Every  now  and  then  some  defiant  icono- 
clast— Cervantes  for  example — ^revolted 
by  the  sentimentalism,  the  fraudulent 
chivalry,  the  threadbare  romance  of  his 
age,  set  his  lance  in  rest,  his  horse  to  the 
charge,  and  ignominiously  routed  the 
great  enemy  of  human  progress — con- 
ventionalism. But  as  a  rule  the  novel  be- 
came the  easy  vehicle  of  familiarity. 
Even  so  recent  a  novelist  as  the  cyclopean 
realist,  Anthony  TroUope,  suggests  at 
times  during  die  course  of  ti^e  novel 
that  it  would  be  very  possible  to 
make  the  sAory  turn  out  differently.  The 
pleasant  vice  of  fiction  was  self-conscious- 
ness; the  great  enemy  of  fictive  veracity 
was  a  personage  known  as  Gentle  Reader. 

I. 

The  nineteenth  century  raised  the  art  of 
fiction  from  the  base  level  of  playful  make- 


believe,  of  imaginative  lying,  to  the  high 
level  of  stimulant  veracity  and  ethical 
cogency.  Men  and  women,  caught  in  the 
great  movements  of  social  progress,  en- 
lightened by  a  rapt  vision  of  social  human- 
itarianism,  began  to  give  vital  expressions 
to  this  cosmic  consciousness.  Lt9  Mis- 
erables  was  the  first  great  beacon  of  fiction 
to  light  the  path  of  the  broken  outcasts  of 
society.  It  ushered  into  history  a  social 
literature — ^a  literature  seeking  to  throw 
light  on  the  spirit  of  the  masses.  This 
literature  may  be  called  the  essential  rep- 
resentative of  democracy,  since  it  is  pro- 
duced for  the  people  and  finds  its  subject- 
matter  in  the  people.  This  social,  almost 
socialistic,  literature  lays  down  as  its  first 
principle  an  exalted,  if  occasionally  Uto- 
pian, idea  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  hu- 
man brotherhood.  After  Hugo  came 
Balzac,  with  his  colossal  boast  that  he  held 
the  whole  of  a  society  within  his  brain. 
With  the  vast  frescoes  of  his  Comedie 
Humaine  he  inaugurated  **  the  romance  of 
the  collective  life."  It  was  he  who  first 
definitively  made  the  individual  exhibit 
his  character  rather  through  his  environ- 
ment than  through  himself.  As  a  youth 
of  twenty  at  college,  Emile  Zola  wandered 
through  the  forests  with  his  inseparable 
companions  Cezanne  and  BaiUe,  eagerly 
reciting  the  passionate  poetry  of  their  idol, 
Victor  Hugo — *'  victor  in  drama,  victor  in 
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romance."  But  in  May,  1867,  we  find 
Zola  writing  to  his  friend  VaI6br£que, 
**  Have  you  read  all  of  Balzac  ?  What  a 
man  he  was!  .  .  .  Victor  Hugo  and 
the  others  dwindle  away  beside  lum.  I 
am  thinking  of  a  book  on  Balzac,  a  great 
study,  a  real  romance."  He  never  wrote 
the  book  on  Balzac,  but  something  vastly 
greater — his  Higtory  of  the  Rougan-Mdc- 
/fuart  Family.  His  studies  in  science 
taught  him  that  human  beitags  are  affected 
not  merely  by  their  actual  environment, 
but  also  by  physiological  conditions 
transmitted  to' them  by  their  progenitors. 
The  noveUst  began  to  turn  reformer:  he 
made  it  his  purpose  to  inquire  into  all 
social  sores.  That  eveiything  should  be 
made  manifest  in  order  that  everybody 
mig^t  be  healed:  such  was  his  motto. 

From  Zola  stem  all  the  most  modem 
fonns  of  realistic  and  naturalistic  fictive 
art,  so  contenmed  of  Tennyson — and  of 
Oscar  Wilde!  The  vital  defect  of  Zola's 
sjrstem  was  his  failure  to  draw  Lowell's 
distinction  between  facts  and  truth. 
However  bolstered  up  with  documents, 
his  creations  are  as  much  beasts  of  instinct, 
as  much  slaves  to  their  cravings  and  ap- 
petites, as  Maeterlinck's  chanuiiers  are 
subservient  to  superstition,  terror,  and 
fatality.  Zola's  work  is  lacking  in  moral 
uplift,  in  aspiration  toward  Uie  higher 
reaches  of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
consciousness.  It  was  left  for  Paul  Bour- 
get  in  France  to  import  into  the  action  the 
human  will,  the  vital  purposes,  in  which 
Zola's  characters  are  almost  totally  lack- 
ing. Bourget  analyzes  at  length  the 
doubts,  the  hesitations,  the  desires  and 
wrestlings  of  a  human  soul.  Inhisnovels, 
will  and  inclination  come  nobly  to  the 
grapple.  He  depicts  *'  the  anatomy  of  an 
action  and  the  history  of  a  human  will." 
In  France,  as  has  been  said,  he  marks  the 
transition  from  the  romance  of  observation 
— ^for  Zola  was  at  bottom  a  hideous  ro- 
manticist— ^to  the  romance  of  philosophic 
and  social  study. 

With  George  Eliot  in  England  the 
psychological  novel  first  looms  into  view; 
and,  with  her,  the  preponderant  influence 


of  modem  science  upon  modem  fiction. 
Greorge  Henry  Lewes,  with  whom  George 
Eliot  was  long  associated,  was  a  brilliant 
and  versatile  man— as  dramatist,  journal- 
ist, critic,  biologist,  and  popular  Ustorian 
of  philosophy.  As  early  as  1853,  he  pub- 
lished his  Exposition  of  Comte's  Philosophy 
of  the  Sciences,  Chiefly  through  her 
association  with  Lewes  and  her  intimaqr 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  George  Eliot  be- 
came versed  in  the  new  scientific  theories 
of  biology,  psychology,  and  social  ethics. 
She  began  to  apply  these  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  real  life  and  reached,  with  Taine, 
the  conclusion  that '"  a  novelist  is  a  psycho- 
logist who  naturally  and  voluntarily  sets 
psychology  at  work."  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant that  she  received  her  chief  inspiration 
from  Comte,  who  said  in  his  Positive 
Polity:  *'  The  principal  function  of  art  is 
to  constmct  types  on  the  basis  furnished 
by  science."  With  Greorge  Eliot  the  novel 
was  the  application  of  psychology  to  real 
life.  like  Novalis,  she  realized  that  in 
developing,  in  enlarging  our  activities,  we 
are  transformed  into  fatality.  With 
Omar  Khayyam,  she  might  have  sung  **  I 
myself  am  Heaven  and  Hell."  It  is  the 
lesson  of  all  great  modem  art:  Shake- 
speare himself,  Emerson  maintained, 
first  definitively  announced  that  destiny  is 
human  character.  In  that  poignant 
scene  at  the  end  of  Pinero's  great  tragedy, 
Paula  Tanqueray  despairingly  cries, 
''The  future  is  only  the  past  entered 
through  another  gate."  It  was  left  for 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  to  give  the  finest 
expression  to  the  thought:  ''Whether  you 
dimb  up  the  mountain  or  go  down  the 
hill  to  the  valley,  whether  you  journey  to 
the  end  of  the  worid  or  merely  walk  round 
your  house,  none  but  yourself  shall  you 
meet  on  the  highway  of  fate.  If  Judas  go 
forth  to-night,  it  is  towards  Judas  his  steps 
will  tend,  nor  will  chance  for  betrayal  be 
lacking;  but  let  Socrates  open  his  door,  he 
shall  &id  Socrates  asleep  on  the  threshold 
before  him,  and  there  will  be  occasion  for 
wisdom."  The  individual,  sovereign  in 
the  determinative  force  and  constructive 
power  of  character,  upon  which  he  always 
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returns,  reaches  up  into  life  and  becomes 
a  shaping  force  in  human  history. 

Many  years  ago  Thomas  Hardy  said 
that  the  novel  had  taken  a  turn  for  analyz- 
ing, rather  than  depicting  character  and 
emotion.  It  was  Greorge  EUot  who  gave 
this  turn  to  fiction.  So  true  is  this  that  a 
modem  novel  with  any  pretensions  to 
greatness,  which  is  without  the  psycho- 
logical element,  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
solecism,  Mr.  Brownell  maintains,  as  a 
picture  with  a  conventional  chiaroscuro. 
George  Eliot  was  a  positivist  with  Comte, 
for  she  dealt  with  human  phenomena  and 
their  laws;  she  was  a  psychologist  with 
Spencer,  for  she  regarded  character,  not  as 
crystallized  entity,  but  as  fluent,  evolu- 
tional. We  see  her  then  as  a  representa- 
tive genius  of  her  age — ^the  founder  of  the 
modem  psychological  novel.  Since  her 
day  the  novel  has  become  psychological  in 
aim  and  in  character.  Her  doctrine  has 
ridden  roughshod  over  the  corpse  of 
romance.  The  modem  novel  of  tiiought 
discards  the  prevalent  murders,  mysteries, 
islands  of  dreadful  renown,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  miraculous  coincidences,  and 
buried  doubloons  of  traditionary  romance. 
The  adventures  of  the  modem  hero  are 
adventures  of  the  soul:  his  fate  is  not 
marked  out  by  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence, but  awaits  him  in  the  innermost 
lecesses  of  his  own  heart.  He  is  no  longer 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  adventitious 
and  the  casual,  no  easy  prey  to  his  own 
sensibilities,  for  his  stajidards  are  within 
himself,  and  his  actions  are  controlled  by 
his  own  will.  Not  intellect  alone,  but 
intelligent  will  is,  to-day,  the  dominant 
protagonist  of  fiction  atid  drama.  The 
Ibsenic  drama  has  been  called  a  *Mong 
litany  in  praise  of  the  man  who  wills. 
''To  Life,  the  force  behind  the  man, 
writes  Bermuxl  Shaw,  ''intellect  is  a  ne- 
cessity, for  without  it  he  blunders  into 
death.''  Physical  action  has  ceased  to 
occupy  the  focus  of  the  world's  interest: 
it  has  given  way,  as  Hauptmann  says,  "  to 
the  analysis  of  character,  and  to  the  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  men  to  act.     Passion  does 
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not  move  at  such  headlong  speed  as  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  so  that  we  present  not 
the  actions  themselves,  but  the  psycho- 
logical states  that  cause  them."  The 
"character  in  action"  of  Shakespeare  is 
replaced  by  the  "action  in  character"  of 
Browning  and  Maeterlinck.  "It  is  no 
longer  a  violent,  exceptional  moment  of 
life  that  passes  before  our  eyes — ^it  is  life 
itself.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  laws 
there  are,  mightier  and  more  venerable 
than  those  of  passion." 

The  three  great  motors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  fiction  are  science^  con- 
science^  and  conscientiousness.  For  the 
triumph  of  conscieru»f  one  has  only  to  turn 
to  Victor  Hugo's  Les  MisSrdbles^  to  Emil£ 
Zola's  Truth,  to  Ibsen's  Ghosts,  to  Bern- 
ard Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren*s  Profession. 
The  infiuence  of  science  has  made  itself 
felt  in  stamping  the  modem  novel  into  the 
coinage  of  thought,  intellect,  will :  Greorge 
Eliot  is  the  triumphant  psychologist,  her 
fiction  the  apotheosis  of  intellect.  If 
modem  social  conscience  has  produced 
vast  epical  novels  of  social  sympathy,  if 
modem  social  science  has  produced  the 
psychological  novel,  the  novel  of  heredity 
and  of  environment,  so  also  has  modem 
artistic  conscientiousness  produced  the 
finest  flowering  of  our  epoch — ^the  realistic 
novel  based  upon  minute,  careful  and 
conscientious  observation  of  real  life. 
As  early  as  1852,  Charies  Beade  definitely 
foreshadowed  the  modem  realistic  move- 
ment in  fiction.  He  culled  all  sorts  of 
particulars  from  newspapers,  books,  and 
from  his  own  experience — ^"  human  docu- 
ments "  as  they  are  now  called  in  the  dic- 
tion of  contemporary  critidsm — in  order 
to  contribute  towards  making  his  novels 
scientific  transcripts  of  life.  With  similar 
attitude,  Anthony  TroUope  is  found  re- 
gretting that  "no  mental  method  of 
daguerreotype  or  photography  has  yet 
be^  discovered  by  whi(£  the  characters 
of  men  may  be  reduced  to  writing  and  put 
into  grammatical  language  with  an  uner- 
ring precision  of  tmthful  description." 
In  France,  Gustave  Flaubert  taught  his 
faithful  disciple  Guy  de  Maupassant  that 
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he  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  a  study 
of  English  life,  with  the  intrigues  and 
entangUng  alUances  incident  to  a  super- 
enlightened,  semi-decadent  society.  In 
this  way,  he  has  sought  to  round  out  his 
experience  of  life  with  a  study  of  emotion 
and  passion.  So  s}nthesized,  however, 
is  his  thought,  so  intellectualized  his 
emotion,  so  bloodless  his  erotics,  that  his 
moral  notions,  as  Mr.  Colby  says,  some- 
how do  n't  seem  to  matter,  and  his  char- 
acters seem  scarcely  more  than  half 
human. 

Mr.  James'  novels  are  the  highest 
compUment  ever  paid  the  average  man. 
He  assumes  that  his  readers  have  brains 
and  want  to  think.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  pose  as  an  apologist  for  Mr.  James' 
most  abstruse  divagations — ^his  detach- 
ment, his  indirection,  his  ellipses.  But 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  granted  that  you  can 
understand  Mr.  James  if  you  only  have 
the  patience.  At  times,  it  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Brownell  says,  that  the  reader's  pleasure 
becomes  a  task,  and  his  task  the  torture 
of  Tantalus.  Let  us  acknowledge,  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  reading  of  Mr.  James' 
novels  is  less  an  amusement  than  an  oc- 
cupation. Someone  once  said  that  the 
difference  between  William  James  and 
Henry  James  was  that  the  former  was 
a  psychologist  who  wrote  hke  a  novelist, 
while  the  latter  was  a  novelist  who  wrote 
like  a  psychologist.  "For  a  Boston 
nymph  to  reject  an  English  duke,"  says 
Mr.  James  himself,  "is  an  adventure 
only  less  stirring,  I  should  say,  than  for 
an  EngUsh  duke  to  be  rejected  by  a 
Bostonian  nymph.  I  see  dramas  within 
dramas  in  that,  and  innumerable  points-of- 
view.  A  psychological  reason  is,  to  my 
imagination,  an  object  adorably  pictorial; 
to  catch  the  tints  of  its  complexion — I  feel 
as  if  that  idea  might  inspire  one  to 
Titianesque  efforts.  There  are  few 
things  more  exciting  to  me,  in  short, 
than  a  psychological  reason."  And  else- 
where— in  one  of  his  novels — ^he  says: 
"It  was  one  of  the  quiet  instants  that 
sometimes  settle  more  matters  than  the 
outbreaks   dear  to   the   historic   muse." 


Mr.  James  is  a  master-impressionistc 
he  seeks  to  reveal  what  corresponds  to 
tones  of  voice  in  actual  conversation. 
His  faint,  elusive  ambiguities,  his  half- 
hints  and  vague  qualifications,  are  as 
different  from  the  brutal  frankness  of  a 
Zola  as  are  the  impressionist  half-tones 
of  Monet  and  Whistler  from  the  heavy 
black-and-white  posters  of  Penfield  and 
Valotton.  Like  Meredith's,  James' 
characters  do  not  utter  words  so  much 
as  shed  meanings.  James  has  not,  like 
Meredith,  aimed  at  a  fantastic  delivery 
of  the  verities,  but  rather  to  catch  the 
strange,  irregular  rhythm  of  existence, 
to  set  up  an  immense  correspondence 
with  life.  While  many  of  his  stupid 
people  are  impossibly  clever,  while  many 
of  his  clever  people  are  hopelessly  in- 
comprehensible, while  many  of  his  nov- 
els, as  pictures  of  life,  are  neither  very 
UfeHke  nor  very  much  alive,  nevertheless 
in  his  attitude  he  is  plainly,  uncompro- 
misingly realistic.  It  is  the  real  with 
which  his  fancy,  his  imaginativeness  is 
exclusively  preoccupied.  His  curiosity 
would  carry  him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
As  Mr.  Conrad  says,  one  is  never  set  at 
rest  by  Mr.  Henry  James'  novels:  they 
end  as  an  episode  in  life  ends.  You  re- 
main with  the  sense  of  life  still  going  on. 
To  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  belongs  the 
dubious  credit  of  being  a  close  student  of 
Mr.  James.  It  is  her  misfortune  that 
in  almost  all  her  books,  whether  novels 
or  short  stories,  she  has  revealed  the  man- 
ifest defects  of  his  qualities.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  when  I  was  fresh  from  the 
strange  and  fearsome  obsession  of  Steph- 
en Conrad's  hyper-realistic  tales,  I  read 
Mrs.  Wharton's  The  Touchstone  with 
unfeigned  pleasure.  It  struck  a  new 
note:  I  felt  its  intellectual  power  rather 
than  its  emotional  poverty,  its  discrimin- 
ating analysis  rather  than  its  morbid 
introspection.  Only  recently,  when  I 
hegan  to  re-read  some  of  Mrs.  Wharton's 
other  stories,  did  I  realize  that  where 
James  was  finely  graceful  she  was  only 
Bostonly  "precious,"  where  he  was 
heart-searching    she    was    only    acutely 
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moriiid  and  super-sensitive.  I  saw  then 
tiiat  real  feding  was  what  she  seemed  to 
lad^  or  at  least  what  her  art  had  not  yet 
enaUed  her  to  express.  In  reading  her 
stories  I  always  felt  as  if  shut  in  a  small 
room,  in  a  highly  charged  intellectual 
atmo6{diere,  where  people  microscopcally 
and  morbidly  examined,  not  their  feelings, 
but  their  sensations;  not  their  emotions, 
but  their  perceptions.  But  her  latest 
novel  has  been  quite  a  revelation.  If 
her  Valley  of  Decision  was  a  splendid 
failure,  her  House  of  Mirth  is  a  tragic 
success.  In  a  letter  to  me,  Mrs.  Wharton 
once  said  that  her  sole  desire  was  simply 
to  write  the  best  story  in  her  power.  She 
has  never  bowed  to  tiie  mundane  goddess 
of  success :  her  sacrifice  has  always  been 
made  to  the  deity  of  her  art.  The  House 
of  Mirth  is  a  criticism  of  life,  which  is 
also  a  judgment:  it  is  the  sunmiit  of 
contemporary  American  fiction.  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  poured  her  facts  into  the 
mould  of  inexorable  logic,  resolving,  like 
Browning,  ''to  paint  man  man,  whatever 
the  issue.''  From  the  first  chapter, 
almost  from  the  first  word,  the  s{nrit  of 
compromise,  the  fateful  ghost  of  chance 
begin  to  dog  Lily  Bart's  footsteps:  had 
they  left  her,  even  for  an  instant,  her 
life  might  have  been  a  sacrament  instead 
of  an  atonement.  A  glance,  a  touch  of 
the  hand,  the  merest  turn  of  the  screw 
would  have  served.  She  is  exposed  to 
contamination  at  every  turn,  compro- 
mise upon  compromise  is  forced  upon  her, 
stage  by  stage  is  she  lowered  in  position 
and  in  self-respect.  Yet  so  jealously 
does  she  preserve  the  core  of  integrity  at 
the  heart  of  her  nature  that  we  stand 
transfixed  with  the  most  poignant  com- 
passion at  the  deep  damnation  of  her 
taking  off. 

While  Mr.  James  may  be  called  the 
historian  of  fine  consciences,  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  the  historian  of  morbid  con- 
sciences, Mr.  HoweOs  may  be  called  the 
historian  of  uninteresting  personages  and 
banal  events.  He  believes  that  we  should 
write  only  of  contemporary  life;  if  we 
do  not  understand   our  brother  whom 


we  have  seen,  how  can  we  understand 
our  brother  whom  we  have  not  seen? 
The  only  novels  worth  considering  as 
historical,  he  contends,  are  not  those 
written  in  one  epoch  to  give  a  view  of 
the  life  or  the  events  of  some  earlier 
epoch,  but  those  which  deal  with  the  life 
of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
and  which  have  grown  historical  through 
the  lapse  of  years.  Let  us  have  tragedy 
in  fiction  as  part  of  life,  Mr.  Howdb 
further  says;  but  the  study  of  human 
character  is  best  pursued  in  the  normal 
daily  round,  with  its  endless  variety  of 
revelation  of  traits  and  formative  influ- 
ences, its  gentle  humor  and  gentler 
pathos,  its  ills  for  which  it  ever  has  its 
uses  and  its  cures.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Howelb  has  traversed  a  wide  are  in  the 
circle  of  human  experience  in  his  life- 
time; but,  in  conformity  with  lus  theory, 
he  has  deliberately  chosen  to  delineate 
those  features  of  our  daily  existence 
which,  if  not  positively  banal,  are  at  least, 
as  James  would  say,  of  a  mediocrity. 
The  microscope  detail,  the  unmathe- 
matical  insistence  that  the  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole,  the  untiring  attenticm  to 
minuti»  in  Mr.  HoweOs'  novels,  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  the  main  maidi 
of  events  to  side  issues.  Our  admiration 
is  excited  less  for  the  reality  of  lus  crea- 
tures than  for  the  cleverness  of  Mr. 
Howells — someone  once  called  Mr.  Bbw- 
eOs  an  exquisitely  tactful  showman.  A 
true  New  England  sense  of  his  mission 
in  life  came  to  him  when,  having  moved 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  he  b^;an  to 
reaUze  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
pitiless  metropolis,  with  all  its  cruelty, 
its  injustice,  its  inhumanity.  He  devdi- 
oped  a  weak  form  of  cosmic  socialism, 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  sort  of  hope- 
lessly pessimistic  tone,  when  he  came  to 
realize  the  futility  of  his  dreams  of  an 
earthly  paradise  and  to  recognize  that 
he  was,  as  William  Morris  said  of  him- 
self, "the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Howells'  latest  work  is  less  tinged  vrith 
humanitarian   purpose,   and   more  final 
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and  authoritative  as  literary  art.  He 
has  not  produced  the  great  American 
novel  beoAUse  he  has  dwelt  upon  the 
least  dramatic,  least  vital  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life.  He  has  told  us  of  our  manners 
and  of  our  minds,  of  our  humors  and  of 
our  principles^  of  our  follies  and  of  our 
absurdities.  Of  one  thing  he  has  failed 
to  tell  us — of  ourselves. 

m. 

Like  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  beheves  that  it  is  the  great 
and  high  office  of  modem  fiction,  as  well 
as  of  modem  drama,  to  serve  as  a  history 
of  the  hour  which  gives  it  birth.  The 
noveb  are  the  brief  and  abstract  chro- 
nometers of  the  time.  The  problems 
of  individual  life  that  agitate  and  disturb 
our  souls,  that  disquiet  and  terrify  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  are  the  prob- 
'lems  Mrs.  Ward  has  chosen  to  consider. 
There  was  no  daring  promise  of  great- 
ness in  Milly  and  Olly^  a  child's  story,  or 
in  the  slight  love-tale.  Miss  Bretherton; 
and  although,  with  Robert  EUmere^  Mrs. 
Ward  entered  the  front  rank  of  modem 
novelists,  the  thesis  of  the  book  is  now 
much  time-wom.  The  conffict  was  in- 
evitable; and  so  the  battle  of  modem 
thought  was  fought  out  in  the  breasts  of 
those  two  passionate  pilgrims  in  their 
arduous  journey  across  the  higher  plains 
of  the  soul.  David  Orieve  with  all  its 
high  seriousness  of  purpose,  MarceUa 
and  Sir  Oeorge  TreMody^  with  all  their 
fine  nobility  of  tone,  seem  to  indicate 
the  bent  of  Mrs.  Ward's  moral  propa- 
gandism.  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell 
is  unique  as  a  {nece  of  exquisite  Uterary 
art.  But  MarceUa  and  Sir  George  Tree- 
sady  are  in  no  small  d^ree  marred  by 
the  positive  intrusion  of  the  problem — 
details  of  politics,  of  social  questions,  of 
socialistic  endeavors  and  humanitarian 
designs.  In  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale^  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Ward  once  more  shows,  as  in 
the  case  of  Robert  Elsmere^  the  enormous 
force  of  a  soul-problem  as  a  theme  for 
contemporary  fiction.  Helbeck  is  a  soul 
rooted  fast  in  church  tradition  and  in 


firm  reUgious  belief.  And  of  all  souls 
in  the  world  to  love,  this  soul  chooses 
Laura,  the  child  of  pure  reason,  rooted 
in  agnosticism,  saturated  with  scepticism^ 
nourished  on  doubt.  They  love  each 
other  deeply,  and  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated by  bonds  of  a  more  than  common 
kind;  and  yet  they  are  more  irrevocably 
separated  than  ever  was  Juliet  from  her 
Bomeo.  Helbeck  can  but  trust  in  the 
strength  of  his  love  and  in  the  power  of 
his  rehgion  to  convert  her  to  himself  and 
to  Grod.  To  Laura,  the  skeptic  passion- 
ately longing  for  a  faith  unattainable, 
it  is  an  impossibiUty  to  live  with  Helbeck, 
forever  subtly  separated  from  him  by 
that  other  love — ^the  passionate  love  of 
Helbeck  for  his  religion.  There  is  no 
solution,  and  so  Laura,  the  most  utterly 
fascinating  of  heroines,  makes  her  beau- 
tiful sacr^ce  to  the  mistaken  ideal  of 
infidelity  and  goes  deliberately  to  a  death 
that  means  to  her  oblivion. 

In  Eleanor  Mrs.  Ward  has  wonder- 
fully revealed  the  sensitiveness  of  her 
imagination  and  the  opulence  of  her  re- 
sourceful style.  But  in  Lady  Rosens 
Daughter  she  reached  the  fullest  fruition 
of  her  powers.  I  read  The  Marriage 
of  William  Ashe  with  absorbing  interest; 
but  it  puts  too  great  a  strain  upon  cre- 
dulity. Lady  Kitty  has  virtiudly  re- 
deemed herself  from  her  unreasonable 
and  unreasoned  bondage  to  that  coarse 
Byronic  imposter,  Geoffrey  Cliffe,  when 
our  old  friend  of  Adelphi  melodrama, 
the  long  arm  of  coincidence,  shrinks  to 
the  finger  of  fate,  and  throws  her,  feebly 
and  futilely  resisting,  into  his  arms. 
Even  then  one  might  have  overlooked 
this  mechanically  yet  diabolically  de- 
'vised  denouement,  had  it  not  been  for  its 
absolute  unlikelihood.  I  feel  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  and  sympathy  for 
Mary  Lister.  I  know  with  positive  cer- 
tainty that  she  did  not  send  Lady  Kitty 
that  note.  I  cannot  acquit  Mrs.  Ward 
of  the  charge  of  libel.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  marvelous  study,  and  nowhere  does 
Mrs.  Ward's  unprecedented  impartiality 
reveal  itself  more  finely.    Even  had  the 
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manufactured  note  never  been  sent,  the 
tragedy  was  inevitable^  the  inexorably 
certain  result  of  William's  hardness, 
lethargy,  and  policy  of  laissez  faire^  as 
well  as  of  Kite's  hardihood,  her  indis- 
cretion, and  her  frivolous  irresponsibility. 

But  Lady  Rose's  Daitghter,  a  study  in 
temperament,  remember,  and  not  a 
problem  novel,  is  the  very  summit  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  art.  My  wife  once  said 
that  Julie  was  the  finest  case  of  trans- 
ferred magnetism  that  she  had  ever 
known.  A  character  so  full  of  passion- 
ate life,  of  electric  personaUty,  of  vivid 
intensity  as  JuUe  is  rare  in  Ufe,  in  fiction 
at  most  an  anomaly.  The  astounding 
proof  of  Mrs.  Ward's  genius  is  her  rigidly 
non-committal  attitude.  She  relates  in 
a  wonderfully  self-effadve  manner  the 
adventures  of  this  unforgettable  person- 
aUty: the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  must 
be  your  own.  To  put  it  in  the  conven- 
tional jargon  of  now,  Mrs.  Ward  gives 
you  the  character,  the  heredity,  the  en- 
vironment: you  do  the  rest.  We  are  in 
fine  doubt  about  Julie,  as  we  are  about 
the  people  of  this  worid.  We  cannot  be 
final  about  her,  just  as  we  can  never  be 
final  in  life.  The  last  word  cannot  be 
spoken  about  a  human  being,  and  Julie 
Le  Breton  is  aUve. 

While  Mr.  James  and  after  him  Mrs. 
Wharton  impose  upon  us  the  intolerable 
fatigue  of  thought,  Mr.  Barrie  charms 
us  with  a  combination  of  deUcate  feeUng 
and  •  exquisite  subtlety  unmatched  in 
present-day  Uterature.  The  penalty  of 
reaUstic  fiction  is  a  sustained  mental 
effort;  it  is  Barrie's  incomparable  virtue 
that  he  never  coldly  searches  into  life 
with  the  glittering  weapons  of  glazed^ 
phrasing  and  poUshed  style.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  for  Barrie  what  John- 
son claimed  for  Richardson:  ''that  he 
has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature."  We  are  familiar  with  the 
biographer  who  makes  fiction  of  a  real 
character:  Bernard  Shaw  spoke  of  Bos- 
well  as  the  man  who  invented  Johnson. 
On  the  other  hand,  Barrie  is  the  human 
artist  who  transforms  the  fictitious  per- 


sonage into  a  warm,  human  creature  of 
sentiment  and  humor,  of  passion  and 
pathos,  of  tenderness  and  tears.  Like 
Maeterlinck,  Barrie  might  say  that  he 
had  never  met  any  woman  who  had  not 
brought  him  something  great.  And  he 
once  actually  said:  "It  is  the  love  of 
mother  and  son  that  has  written  eveiy- 
thing  of  mine  that  is  of  any  worth."  He 
has  unlocked  the  door  to  the  heart  of 
youth  with  the  golden  key  of  gentle 
sympathy  and  feminine  intuition.  He 
says  things  that  all  of  us  have  thought, 
all  of  us  have  acutely  felt;  he  tells  us 
what  all  of  us,  but  Barrie,  have  forgotten, 
what  no  one  before  has  ever  remembered 
to  tell  us.  Barrie  reminds  us  of  Corot* 
with  his  soft,  mystic  sunrises,  his  gentle, 
gray  twiKghts.  He  catches  the  veiy 
tints  of  the  soul  at  moments  of  unself- 
consciousness,  when  life  speaks  trufy^ 
and  simply  from  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
heart.  He  does  not  follow  the  great 
beaten  tracks  of  convention;  he  avcnds 
the  long  straight  road  of  human  experi- 
ence. Instead  he  leads  us  humorously, 
charmingly,  enticingly  along  little  by- 
paths of  human  feeling,  hallowed  by 
associations  of  peculiar  intimacy  and 
confidence.  His  shifting  shades  of  in- 
tuition, his  ntmnces  of  insight  give  us 
that  incommunicable  thriU  which  it  is 
vouchsafed  only  to  the  great  artist  to 
impart.  Barrie  is  the  dramatist  of  the 
eternal  feminine.  I  can  do  no  better 
than  call  him  the  supreme  feminist  of  our 
time. 

IV. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rich  and  splen- 
did maturity  of  Mrs.  Ward,  from  the 
tender  sentimentalism  of  Mr.  Barrie,  to 
the  playful  make-beUeve,  the  wanton 
romanticism,  the  exhaustive  dilettante- 
ism  of  that  Bohemian  of  letters,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  I  feel  that  there  was 
always  an  enormous  discrepancy  between 
his  purpose  and  his  performance.  He 
expressed  fine  sentiments  and  a  noble 
ideal  of  his  art  when  he  said,  "True 
romantic  art  makes  a  romance  of  all 
things.     It  reaches  into  the  highest  ab- 
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straction  of  the  ideal;  it  does  not  refuse 
the  most  pedestrian  reaUsm.  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  as  realistic  as  it  is  romantic 
both  qualities  are  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
and  neither  suffers.  Nor  does  Romance 
depend  upon  the  material  importance 
of  the  incidents.  To  deal  with  strong 
and  deadly  elements,  banditti,  pirates, 
war,  and  murder,  is  to  conjure  with  great 
names,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  double 
the  disgrace."  Stevenson  was  always 
conjuring  with  strong  and  deadly  ele- 
ments, banditti,  pirates,  war  and  murder; 
but  he  always  seemed  to  carry  over  into 
mature  life  the  playful  images  of  a  child, 
toying  with  a  miniature  theater,  on  which 
were  assembled  all  the  romantic  proper- 
ties of  melodrama.  Even  after  he  was 
grown,  Stevenson  used  to  play  with  toy 
soldiers  for  hours  at  a  time  with  Lloyd 
Osboume,  his  step-son;  mimic  battaUons 
marched  and  counter-marched,  changed 
by  measured  evolutions  from  colunm 
formation  into  line,  with  cavalry  screens 
in  front  and  massed  supports  behind,  in 
the  most  approved  military  fashion  of 
to-day.  This  abiding  spirit  of  the  child 
in  Stevenson,  this  juvenile  delight  in 
tin-soldiers  and  miniature  warfare,  never 
left  him  to  the  day  of  his  death;  it  com- 
municated its  impulse  to  his  books  and 
to  his  plays.  Pinero  has  said  that 
Stevenson  failed  as  a  dramatist  because 
he  approached  the  great  serious  theater 
of  our  day  as  he  had  toyed  with  the  tin- 
soldiers  of  his  youth — ^in  a  spirit  of  eflfer- 
vescent  childishness.  He  lacked  that 
concentration  of  thought,  that  sustained 
intensity  of  mental  effort  which  succeeds 
in  producing  compression  of  life  without 
falsification.  As  someone  wisely  said, 
there  was  no  end  to  his  supposing:  he 
lived  in  an  air  of  joyous  make-believe. 
As  a  novelist,  his  works  always  impress 
me  as  brilliant  re-chauffes;  he  cooked 
up  the  elements  of  romance,  of  mystery, 
of  adventure,  to  suit  his  purpose;  he 
followed  where  others  had  led.  Who  can 
read  Prince  Otto  without  a  subconscious 
feeUng  that  Stevenson  had  just  finished 
the  complete  works  of  Greorge  Meredith  ? 


Who  can  read  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
without  a  sense  of  haunting  certainty 
that  Stevenson  had  recently  carefully 
pondered  The  Story  of  William  Wilson 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe?  It  is  needless  to 
cite  many  other  obvious  examples.  As 
a  stylist  he  was  remarkable,  finished, 
unique;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  obsession  of  alien  influences;  he 
was  the  master-copyist  of  other  men. 
When  he  finally  achieved  a  well-nigh 
perfect,  highly  individual  style,  it  even 
then  leaves  us  regretting  its  perfection. 

We  are  too  near  to  Stevenson,  with  all 
his  many-sidedness,  his  contradictoriness, 
his  baffling  complexity:  we  do  not  see 
him  from  a  sufficient  height  and  distance. 
When  Balfour  in  his  loving  Life  of  Ste- 
venson gave  us  a  seraph  in  chocolate,  a 
barley-sugar  efligy  of  a  real  man,  one 
could  not  help  but  revolt;  and  I  have 
much  sympadiy  for  Henley  in  writing 
his  ideal-shattering  exposure  of  Steven- 
son. "At  bottom  Stevenson  was  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,"  Mr.  Henley  said.  "But 
he  was  of  his  essence  what  the  French 
call  personnel.  He  was,  that  is,  inces- 
santly and  passionately  interested  in 
Stevenson.  He  could  not  be  in  the  same 
room  with  a  mirror  but  he  must  invite 
its  confidences  every  time  he  passed  it; 
to  him  there  was  nothing  obvious  in 
time  and  eternity,  and  the  smallest  of  his 
discoveries,  his  most  trivial  apprehen- 
sions, were  all  by  way  of  being  revela- 
tions, and  as  revelations  must  be  thrust 
upon  the  world;  he  was  never  so  much 
in  earnest,  never  so  well  pleased,  never 
so  irresistible,  as  when  he  wrote  about 
himself." 

And  yet  one  cannot  help  but  feel,  after 
all,  that  this  is  only  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  man,  in  whom  were  combined  some- 
thing of  Hamlet,  of  the  Shorter  Catechist, 
and  of  the  wandering  troubadour.  The 
brilliant  Irish  dramatist,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  once  said:  "The  real  disappoint- 
ment about  Henley's  much-discussed 
article  on  Stevenson  was  not  that  he  said 
spiteful  things  about  his  former  friend, 
but  that  he  said  nothing  at  all  about  him 
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that  would  not  have  been  true  of  any  man 
in  all  the  millions  then  alive.  The  worid 
very  foolishly  reproached  him  because 
he  did  not  tell  the  usual  epitaph-monger's 
lies  about  'Franklin,  my  loyal  friend/ 
But  the  real  tragedy  of  the  business  was 
that  a  man  who  had  known  Stevenson 
intimately  and  who  was  either  a  pene- 
trating critic  or  nothing,  had  nothing 
better  worth  saying  about  him  than  that 
he  was  occasionally  stingy  about  money 
and  that  when  he  passed  a  looking-glass 
he  looked  at  it.  Which  Stevenson's 
parior-maid  could  have  told  us  as  well 
as  Henley  if  she  had  been  siUy  enough 
to  suppose  that  the  average  man  is  a 
generous  sailor  in  a  melodrama,  and  to- 
tally incurious  and  unconscious  as  to 
his  personal  appearance."  Like  Mr. 
Shaw,  Ifeel  that  while  we  have  learned  the 
prosaic  traits  of  Stevenson's  character, 
we  have  never  yet  seen  the  real  Steven- 
son. All  his  wonderful  short  stories, 
his  stirring  tales  of  adventure,  his  ex- 
quisite letters,  his  delicate  and  personal 


criticism,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  less  won- 
derful achievements  than  the  splendid 
feat  of  his  own  life.  Stevenson  is  his 
own  greatest  character.  His  was  a  brave 
heart,  a  bold  front,  a  noble  and  a  stimu- 
lating optimism.  He  flew  bright  signab 
of  courage,  of  decency,  of  saneness.  of 
kindness,  of  common  sense,  that  brought 
all  the  young  and  brave  and  imprudent 
hearts  of  his  generation  rallying  round 
him.  Like  Cyrano,  he  always  wore  his 
fOffiMhe — the  feather  in  the  cap  of  cour- 
age. He  carried  his  ill-health  and  poiuiy 
bravely  and  wittily  into  far  comers  of  the 
earth,  through  many  strange  adventures. 
''The  medidne-botUes  on  my  chimney/* 
he  once  wrote  to  William  Archer,  "and 
the  blood  on  my  handkerchief  are  acci- 
dents— they  do  not  exist  in  my  prospect" 
It  is  Stevenson's  great  glory  that  the  in- 
fluence, not  so  much  of  his  books,  but  of 
his  life  will  always  remain.  "His  flag 
still  flies  untattered." 

Archibald  Hendebson. 
Cha^l  HiU,  N.  C. 


SOLVING  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


Bt  Hon.  Lucixtb  F.  C.  Gabvin. 


^  T  SHALL  devote  the  remainder  of  my 

JL  life  to  solving  the  labor  question/' 
is  a  remark  attributed  to  Hon.  Marcus 
A.  Hanna. 

Was  it  possible  for  him  or  is  it  possible 
for  any  other  person  similariy  situated 
to  succeed  in  that  attempt  ? 

The  labor  problem  will  be  solved 
when  wage-woikers  get  and  keep  all  they 
earn.  Then  labor  organizations  will 
become  purely  social  and  educational, 
strikes  will  be  things  of  the  past,  and 
class  discontent  will  cease. 

The  solution  of  the  labor  question  in- 
volves two  steps: 

First,  to  find  the  best  workable  plan. 

Second,  to  carry  out  that  plan. 

That  any  successful  business  man  past 


the  age  of  sixty  years  should  originate 
a  scheme  capable  of  solving  the  labor 
problem  would  approach  the  miracu- 
lous. The  whole  current  of  his  life  has 
been  in  another  direction;  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  which  have  filled  his  work- 
ing hours,  the  fixed  opinions  which  are 
now  a  part  of  his  being,  and  indeed  all 
his  mental  habits,  combine  to  make  a 
full  and  unbiassed  investigation  impossi- 
ble to  him.  Many  men,  possessed  of 
the  first  ability  and  impelled  toward 
success  by  the  strongest  motives,  have 
devoted  the  prime  of  life  to  the  discovery 
or  invention  of  such  a  plan.  As  the  net 
result  of  the  consecration  of  many  noble 
lives  to  the  one  purpose,  of  their  diverse 
conclusions  few  to-day  are  accepted  as 
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true  by  any  considerable  body  of  sup- 
porters. 

Any  philanthropist,  therefore,  no  mat- 
ter  how  great  his  abiUty,  who  has  given 
his  years  of  strength  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  will  only  waste  time  in  trying 
to  evolve  a  new  project  for  solving  the 
labor  problem.  His  aspiration,  how- 
ever, if  genuine,  need  not  be  a  vain  one, 
provided  he  is  willing  to  abandon  the 
rdle  of  inventor  and  become  a  student 
of  what  others  have  done.  If  prepared 
to  accept  the  less  ambitious  task  of  elect- 
ing between  plans  already  formulated* 
then  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  a  work 
of  great  usefulness,  and  even  to  reach 
the  practical  end  at  which  he  so  laudably 
aims. 

Before  entering  upon  an  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  the  rival  schemes,  the 
rich  philanthropist,  in  order  to  hope  for 
success,  must  disabuse  his  mind  of  any 
prejudice  he  may  hold  against  them. 
He  must,  indeed,  assume  a  teachable 
sfMrit,  be  ready  to  question,  and,  upon 
sufficient  proof,  to  abandon  cherished 
views  and  long-established  convictions. 

With  the  ground  thus  deaied  for  ar- 
riving at  an  unbiased  judgment,  a  sin^e 
year  should  suffice  for  him  to  determine 
between  the  propositions  which  lay  a 
reasonable  claim  to  being  a  solution  of 
the  labor  problem. 

The  sdbemes  which  need  engage  his 
attention  are  but  two  in  number, — the 
one  associated  with  the  name  of  Karl 
Marx,  the  other  with  that  of  Henry 
George. 

Either  plan,  in  order  to  be  accepted 
must  stand  the  tests:  Is  it  equitable  ?  Is 
it  speedy  ?    Will  it  be  effective  ? 

Should  both  projects  be  found  to 
possess  these  requisites,  it  must  then  be 
decided  which  of  the  two  has  them  in 
the  greater  d^ree. 

BTTATE  SOCIALISM. 

State  Socialism  means  the  assumption 
by  the  government  of  all  large  businesses 
which  are  now  in  private  hands.  It 
would  make  the  public  the  owner  of  all 


the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
— of  the  land,  of  the  mills  and  machinery, 
of  the  stores  and  goods,  of  the  railroads 
and  cars,  and  so  on.  It  seeks  to  abolish 
the  private  capitalist  and  to  substitute 
for  him  government-ownership,  super- 
vision and  operation. 

Socialism  has  one  doctrine,  and  but 
one,  peculiar  to  itself;  confute  that  and 
the  whole  structure  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  essence  of  that  doctrine  is:  Interest 
belongs  to  the  pubUc.  The  argument 
for  it  is  that  tangible  wealth,  when  used 
as  capital — such  as  factories,  stores,  cars 
and  machinery — ^is  not  the  product  of 
the  individuals  who  now  possess  it,  nor 
did  it  really  belong  to  those  persons 
from  whom  the  present  owners  acquired 
it,  but  is  the  accumulated  product  of  the 
past  efforts  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 
The  logic  is  that  without  the  combined 
efforts  of  practically  everybody,  of  the 
many  dead  and  the  comparatively  few 
now  living,  such  wealth  as  mills  and 
machinery  could  not  be  in  existence. 
Therefore  (it  is  argued)  no  one  persim 
has  a  right  to  claim  over  it  a  greater  de- 
gree of  ownership  than  another. 

In  answer  to  this  reasoning  it  may  be 
said  that  if  a  savage  dug  out  a  canoe  by 
his  own  unassisted  labor,  the  log  being 
cut  from  common  land,  why  should  not 
he  be  the  owner — instrument  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  though  it  be? 
Just  so,  if  several  or  many  persons  uni- 
tedly build  a  large  sea-gixng  vessel,  do 
not  they  own  it  joinUy  ?  And  may  they 
not  transfer  the  titie  to  some  one  indi- 
vidual who  then  equitably  becomes  its 
owner  ?  If  these  questions  are  answered 
properly  in  the  affinnative,  then  no  wrong 
is  done  by  the  private-ownership  of 
capital.  If  not  impossible,  it  certoinly 
is  difficult,  to  demonstrate  that  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  equity,  interest, 
which  is  the  return  to  ca{ntal,  must  all 
go  into  the  public  treasury. 

It  does  not,  however,  of  necessity  fol- 
low that  the  time  may  not  come  when  it 
will  be  wise  for  the  State  to  own  and 
operate   mills  and  stores,  even  though 
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by  so  doing  private  competition  is  render- 
ed impossible.  This  would  be  State 
Socialism,  but  it  would  necessarily  be 
arrived  at  very  slowly,  and  probably  only 
after  a  widespread  and  prolonged  trial 
of  voluntary  cooperation. 

And  who  can  foretell  the  consequ^ices 
of  State  Socialism,  whether  it  will  in- 
crease or  lessen  production,  whether  its 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  people 
will  be  good  or  bad  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  any  impartial  thinker  will 
find  difficult  to  determine  definitely  for 
himself,  much  more  so  to  answer  to  the 
satisfaction  of  other  minds. 

In  considering  the  practicability  of 
State  SociaUsm,  it  may  be  said  that  its 
adherents  rightfully  reject  the  term  "re- 
form "  as  descriptive  of  it,  and  proclaim 
it  a  revolution.  Certainly  it  would  turn 
topsy-turvy  the  statute-books  of  any 
state  entering  upon  it  to  an  extent  which 
might  properly  be  called  revolutionary. 

Applying  the  tests  already  enumerated, 
a  candid  examination  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  State  Socialism  would  not 
necessarily  be  inequitable,  that  its  prac- 
ticabiUty  is  not  easy  to  vouch  for,  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  con- 
ceivable its  acceptance  by  any  American 
state  can  only  take  place  in  the  very  dis- 
tant  future.  \en  Lugh  drcums^^ces 
should  arise  which  would  invite  a  violent 
revolution  and  make  possible  the  speedy 
establishment  of  Socialism,  the  change 
in  social  conditions  would  be  so  radical 
that  the  effects  cannot  be  foreseen.  They 
might  be  beneficial  and  they  might  be 
highly  detrimental  to  human  progress. 
Only  when  society  has  taken  some  shorter 
step  forward  shall  we  have  reached  a 
height  of  civilization  from  whose  van- 
tage-ground we  can  view  clearly  and 
state  definitely  the  consequences  of  So- 
cialism. 

THE  SINGLE-TAX. 

We  can  but  think  that  at  this  stage  of 
his  investigation  the  wealthy  philanthro- 
pist will  be  disposed  at  least  to  hold  his 
decision  in  abeyance  until  he  has  ex- 


amined the  second  plan  of  amelioration^ 
which  is  lauded  by  its  followers,  not  as 
anything  revolutionary,  but  as  a  veiy 
simple  tihough  far-reaching  reform. 

The  Single-Tax  means  free  land.  It 
would  derive  all  public  revenue  from  a 
tax  upon  land  values,  reaching  that  end 
by  the  simple  process  of  exempting  from 
taxation  all  else.  When  fully  applied 
all  ground  rental  values  will  go  into  the 
public  treasuries  and  land  will  have  no 
selling  price.  The  market  price  of  a 
house  and  lot  would  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  house;  the  market  price 
of  a  street  railway  would  just  equal  the 
cost  of  replacing  the  tangible  assets,  such 
as  track,  cars  and  power-houses;  so  of 
every  other  public-service  corporation; 
so  of  all  mines,  forests,  water-courses, 
water-fronts  and  other  real-estate. 

The  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Single- 
Tax  is  the  conmion  ownership  of  ground 
rent.  Its  adherents  claim  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  underlying  principle  by 
the  following  line  of  argument.  Since 
man  is  a  land  animal  his  natural  right  to 
life  embraces  and  necessitates  the  equal 
right  to  land.  If  this  statement  be  in- 
correct, and  if  an  individual  can  own 
land,  just  as  he  owns  a  hat  or  a  house, 
to  use,  abuse,  lock  up,  destroy  at  will,  or 
reap  the  revenue  therefrom,  then  one 
man  may  ethically  become  the  owner  xrf 
all  the  land,  and,  by  ordering  off  all 
others,  annihilate  the  human  race.  Hiis 
redudio  ad  ahsurdam  can  only  be  avoided 
by  admitting  the  natural  and  equal 
right  of  all  to  the  land. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  land 
was  intended  for  all  the  people,  it  follows 
inevitably  that  land  values  are  also  theirs; 
for  value  is  given  to  any  piece  of  land  no 
more  by  the  owner  than  by  any  other 
member  of  the  community.  In  fact  the 
value  which  attaches  to  land,  and  which 
is  measured  either  by  its  price  or  by  its 
annual  rental  value,  is  created  by  the 
community  and  should  be  classed  as  the 
earnings  of  society,  just  as  much  as 
wages  are  reckoned  to  be  the  earnings 
of  Uie  individual. 
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If  rent  belongs  to  the  community, 
then  it  follows  that  the  appropriation  of 
ground  rents  by  an  individual,  as  now 
recognized  by  law,  is  unjust,  and  that 
the  wrong  should  at  once  be  righted  by 
the  taking  every  year  by  the  pubUc  of  all 
ground  rental  values  in  the  form  of  a 
tax — ^the  rate  to  about  five  per  centum 
upon  the  present  selUng  price  of  land. 

The  legislation  needed  to  put  the 
Single-Tax  into  practical  operation  is 
very  simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
national  and  state  laws  substantially  as 
follows : 

AU  taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  land 
values^  but  in  no  year  shall  the  total  as- 
sesameni  of  any  piece  of  land  be  in  excess 
of  its  annual  rented  value. 

The  necessary  corollary  of  such  laws 
will  be  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
all  the  products  of  labor.  This  means 
the  refusal  to  tax  incomes  and  inherit- 
ances; the  abolition  of  tariffs,  custom- 
houses and  internal  revenue;  as  well  as 
the  exemption  of  improvements  and 
personalty  of  every  kind.  In  practice 
it  would  necessitate  an  understanding 
between  the  nation  and  the  state  as  to 
what  proportion  of  rent  each  should  take. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  to  the  state  (includ- 
ing municipaUties)  and  one-third  to  the 
nation  would  be  an  equitable  division. 

No  doubt  the  first  appUcation  of  the 
Single-Tax  will  be  in  some  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  law  or  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  it  by  local  option. 

So  long  as  the  national  government 
chooses  to  derive  its  revenue  as  hereto- 
fore, it  will  remain  within  the  province 
of  any  state,  under  the  Single-Tax  theory, 
to  take  the  whole  rental  value  of  land, 
thus  greatly  increasing  (about  doubling) 
the  total  revenue  it  now  collects.  It  is, 
therefore,  within  the  power  of  any  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session,  unless  prohib- 
ited by  the  state  constitution,  to  intro- 
duce the  Single-Tax  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  of  one  or  two  short  sections,  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  personal  estates  and 
improvements.  This  would  necessitate 
of  course  a  heavier  tax  than  now  upon 


land  values,  in  order  to  raise  present 
revenues.  Probably,  very  shortly  after 
permission  was  given  and  accepted, 
cities  and  towns  generally  would  increase 
their  revenues  up  to  the  Umit  prescribed. 
Every  step  in  that  direction  would  lessen 
the  price  of  land,  making  it  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  until  finally  none  could  be  found 
commanding  more  than  a  nominal  price 
in  the  market,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses land  would  be  free.  It  would 
then  be  unprofitable  for  any  one  to  own 
land  who  did  not  put  it  to  a  good  use, 
nor  need  any  one  who  desired  to  own 
land,  either  for  a  homestead  or  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  go  without.  The  candid 
philosopher  who  makes  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  Single-Tax  will  be  forced  to 
the  conclusions:  It  is  equitable;  it  is 
practicable;  it  is  speedily  attainable, 
and  it  will  prove  effective. 

CARRYING  OUT  THE  PLAN. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  now 
be  assumed  that  among  the  number  of 
philanthropists  who  desire  to  expend 
their  millions  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellpwmen,  one  of  them  accepts  the  con- 
clusion stated  above,  and  decides  to  risk 
a  small  fraction  of  the  sum  he  is  giving 
away  to  bring  about  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble the  consummation  of  the  Single- 
Tax.     What  steps  should  he  take  ? 

No  better  illustration  of  the  best  method 
of  procedure  can  be  given  than  that  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  his  grand-child 
in  the  summer  of  1900,  he  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  germ  which  gives  rise  to  "  sum- 
mer complaint"  in  young  children.  He 
placed  the  sum  of  $200,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  of  Balti- 
more, one  of  the  most  noted  pathologists 
in  the  world,  giving  him  carte  blanche  in 
its  expenditure. 

Although  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  not 
by  his  own  research  discover  the  fatal 
germ,  he  could  and  did  discover  a  sci- 
entist who  was  most  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  work  successfully.  Dr.  Welch 
was  pointed  out  as  the  right  man  by  the 
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Li  Eke  Mmifr  the  wetiAxj  pUui- 
Ihimiirt  bent  iipoo  sohing  the  labor 
piublcm  througli  the  ^ipliatioo  of  the 
Sng^Tax,  woald  fibnd  diat  evviy  ml 
icfaffin  has  within  its  mnks  expert  agi- 
talon,  men  who,  aUioiigh  Cor  lai^  off 
fnndi  fompflird  to  make  Mda  widioiil 
stiaw,  jet  haie  been  smpnsn^^  sue- 
icMftil  in  what  thej  haie  midertaken. 
He  ooohl  get  at  the  consensos  of  the 
cumipetent  among  Smg^e- X aans  br  oon- 
ffwHatiim  with  such  men  as  WHEam 
Lloyd  Ganison  and  C  B.  Fillil»awn 
off  Boston;  Lawson  ^udr  and  Bolton 
HaD  of  New  Ycnk;  Louis  F.  Post  and 
J<dm  Z.  White  of  Chicago,  and  Judge 
James  McGmie  off  San  Fiancisoo. 

It  is  not  within  the  soope  of  tins  article 
to  indicate  the  steps  which  shoold  be 
taken  bjr  the  expert  who  may  be  entrusted 
with  so  momentous  a  task.  Yet  it  is 
a  piettj  safe  assertion  diat  the  majcx* 
part  of  the  som  contributed  would  be 
deioled  to  educating  and  aronaing  poblic 
sentiment  in  a  sin^  locafitjr,  citfier  a 


state  or  a  citr,  mider  local  option  law. 
It  has  been  said  diat  Ruis  is  Ranee. 
With  CTcn  greater  truth  the  f |agiam 
woold  applj  to  the  metropoGtan  citr  in 
sereral  oif  our  states.  In  soch  a  case  the 
dMxoagh  conTHsion  of  the  dneff  citj, 
whose  press  teaches  eierr  section  of  tte 
state,  woaM  mean  the  conTeision  off  so 
wide  an  dectorate  as  to  lead  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  requisite  law. 

No  proposal  for  lirnefiling  mankind 
can  ccHnpare  with  the  one  here  pointod 
<Nit.  Tike  fooncfing  of  lil»aries  and  the 
endowment  of  cdocational  institutions 
are  oommendaUe;  but  it  should  be  boene 
in  mind  diat  these  fields  abeadj  are  w^d 
cuhiTited,  while  the  direct  amelioration 
of  societT  as  a  unit  has  most  wofuDy 
been  neglected.  Xwo  hundred  thou* 
sand  dollars  decficated  to  the  cstabGdi- 
ment  of  the  Single-Tax  in  the  mannrT 
suggested  would  do  mcHe  for  the  human 
race  Aan  9S00,000,000  <firected  to  Oe 
education  of  indiTidual  members  of  the 
communis,  in  wfaaterer  war  tte  larger 
sum  were  expended. 

Lucius  P.  C.  Gaktin. 

loNjd^.iL/. 


JUDGE  WILL 
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IDEALIST  WHO  IS  ACHIEVING  A  GREAT  WORK 

IN  REDEEMING  DRL^TQIRDS. 


Ak  EnnonAL  Sketch. 


I.      A 


JUDGE  WiDiam  Jefferson  PoDard  of 
the  Second  IXstrict  Court  of  St 
Louis  is  the  tjpe  of  the  sdf-made  man  at 
his  best.  America  is  the  paradise  of  sdf- 
made  men«  but  unlu^ipity  many  of  her 
jFouths  haie  lon^  riieted  their  eyes  oa 
the  acquisition  of  g<dd,  subordinating 
an  dse  to  the  quest,  and  when  they  ha^e 
aehieied  their  desired  goal  they  ha^e 
done  so  at  the  eiqiense  of  diat  which  is 
finest  and  most  (fivine  in  their  natures. 
They  haie  steaifily  exalted  egoism  and 


subordinated  altruism.  They  ha^e  per- 
mitted the  lust  for  gold  and  the  hist  for 
power  to  choke  out  the  loTe  of  justice, 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  the 
fmgrant  flower  of  sympathy.  Hence 
while  they  may  be  considered  successful 
from  the  superficial  view-point,  having 
achieved  vast  fortunes  or  gained  places 
of  power  and  honor,  th^  influoice  is  the 
reverse  of  helpful  to  the  world.  Indeed, 
it  is  frequoitly  blighting  in  its  direct 
effect  and  insicQously  pcMsoning  in  its  less 
obvious  influoice  on  the  ideals  and  con- 
duct of  others. 
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ing  and  helpful  influence  on  legal  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  victims  of  drink. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  judicial  career 
Judge  Pollard  sought  inspiration  from 
the  noble-minded  southern  thinker,  Al- 
bert Pike,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  took  as 
his  guiding  rule  the  following  admoni- 
tions of  this  high-minded  man: 

"We  shall  be  just  in  judging  of  other 
men  only  when  we  are  charitable.  See, 
therefore,  that  you  exercise  your  office 
cautiously  and  charitably,  lest  in  passing 
judgment  upon  the  criminal  you  commit 
a  greater  wrong  than  that  for  which  you 
condemn  him  and  the  consequences  of 
which  must  be  eternal. 

**  Orphanage  in  childhood,  or  base,  db- 
solute  and  abandoned  parents;  an  un- 
friended youth;  evil  companions;  ignor- 
ance and  want  or  moral  cultivation;  the 
temptations  of  sinful  pleasures  or  grind- 
ing  poverty;  familiarity  with  vice;  a 
scorned  and  blighted  name  and  desperate 
fortunes,  these  are  the  causes  that  might 
have  led  anyone  among  us  to  unfurl  the 
bloody  flag  of  universal  defiance.*' 


But  there  are  other  self-made  men  who 
rise  in  life  without  sacrificing  the  higher 
things  that  make  up  a  noble  character — 
men  and  women  who  succeed  while 
holding  fast  to  the  eternal  moral  verities 
that  are  the  soul  of  dviUzation.  Such 
a  man  is  Judge  Pollard.  His  father  was 
a  southerner  of  means  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  had  extensive  lands  and 
owned  large  numbers  of  slaves.  He 
threw  his  fortunes  in  with  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  found 
himself  practically  ruined.  His  little 
son  was  tiius  deprived  of  the  broad  cul- 
ture that  otherwise  would  have  enriched 
his  early  years;  but  the  child  was  nobly 
ambitious  and  determined  to  win  success 
and  to  rise  to  an  honorable  position  in 
society  if  such  a  thing  should  be  possible 
by  hard  work,  patient  study  and  the  hold- 
ing fast  to  true  ideals.  The  exigencies 
of  the  family  made  it  necessary  for  the 
boy  to  help  earn  a  livelihood,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  a  messenger  boy  in  a 
telegraph  office.  Later  he  became  for 
eight  years  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery 
store.  But  all  this  time  he  was  storing 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  not  only  striv- 
ing to  broaden  and  develop  his  intel- 
lectual powers  in  a  general  way,  but  also 
to  master  the  science  of  law,  as  he  had 
determined  to  become  an  attorney.  After 
successfully  passing  the  examinations 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  held 
several  important  positions  of  a  public 
and  semi-pubUc  character. 

In  1888  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  at  that 
time  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor. He  selected  Judge  Pollard  as 
his  personal  representative  in  North 
Missouri  and  the  brilliant  campaign  the 
judge  made  secured  for  him  the  declara- 
tion from  the  newspapers  of  that  section  of 
the  state  that  his  work  was  the  entering 
wedge  of  Governor  Francis'  success. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Wells  of  St.  Louis  Judge  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  Police  Court.  In  this  position 
he  has  made  innovations  and  set  prece- 
dents that  are  destined  to  exert  a  far-reach- 


n.      A  JXTDICIAL  INNOVATION  IN  THE 
TREATBfENT  OF  DRUNKARDS. 

like  Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver,  whose 
faith  in  humanity  and  sympathy  for  the 
young  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
treatment  of  youthful  offenders  that  has 
already  saved  to  the  nation  numbers  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  be- 
come a  curse  to  themselves  and  a  burden 
to  society.  Judge  Pollard  has  introduced 
a  new  method  for  the  treatment  of  drunk- 
ards by  which  hundreds  of  men  have 
been  reformed  instead  of  brutalized  by 
judicial  procedure.  When  he  took  his 
office  the  Judge  found  himself  confronted 
by  scores  upon  scores  of  men  brought  to 
the  bar  for  drunkenness.  Among  this 
number  were  some  confirmed  topers 
whose  characters  had  been  so  weakened 
that  they  no  longer  had  the  moral  strength 
to  resist  temptation.  Judge  Pollard  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  to  liberate  such 
men  on  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  drink 
and  permit  them  to  go  free  would  in 
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Seconb  District  police  Court 

CITY  OF   SAINT   LOUIS,  MO. 


WK.  JIFF.  FOLLAED.  Jndff* 


Chaige. 


Charge 

As  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  given  me  by  the  Judge  of  tbe 
above-named  Court  to  become  a  sober  and  better  citizen,  in  staying  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  me  this  day,  I  hereby  freely  and  voluntarily  sign  the  following : 

FLEI^QE 

I  will  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  every  kind  and  charac- 


ter for  the  period  of. 


from  date,. 


.day 


of. 
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effect  be  like  leading  them  into  tempta- 
tion. Only  by  taking  from  them  the 
power  to  gratify  their  appetites  and  by 
environing  them  with  an  atmosphere  of 
ethical  enthusiasm  and  stimulation  that 
would  favor  the  strengthening  of  the 
moral  fiber  and  the  calling  into  action  of 
the  dormant  will-power,  or  by  skilful 
scientific  medical  and  psychological  treat- 
ment, could  permanent  cures  be  hoped 
for  in  their  cases. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  prison- 
ers brought  to  the  bar  by  drink,  far  more 
numerous  than  the  confirmed  drunkards, 
who,  he  believed,  might  be  redeemed  to 
the  state  and  to  their  families  by  a  double 
restraint :  one  an  appeal  to  their  manhood 
and  all  the  better  elements  of  their  na- 
ture; the  other  the  threat  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  violation  of  the  pledge 
given  to  the  state. 

He  knew  that  the  old  way,  the  easy 
way  for  the  judge  who  did  not  feel  the 
tremendous  responsibility  resting  on  a 
judicial  ofiScial  who  holds  the  fate  of 
human  lives  in  his  hand,  was  to  fine  every 
offender  five,  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  and 
in  default  to  send  him  to  the  workhouse 
to  break  stone  with  manv  men  more  de- 
graded,  brutal  and  criminal  than  him- 
self, until  the  fine  was  worked  out.     But 


he  also  knew  that  the  result  of  such 
tence  was  in  most  cases  to  further  bni- 
talize  the  victim  of  drink.  After  sudi  a 
sentence  the  man,  if  he  had  not  become  a 
criminal  by  association  and  the  sense  of 
degradation,  would  still  have  less  power 
and  incentive  to  resist  temptation  than 
he  had  before  he  entered  the  workhouae, 
and  thus  the  effect  of  the  sentence  would 
have  been  to  force  the  victim  farther  oa 
the  downward  road.  The  Judge  be- 
lieved that  the  majority  of  these  men 
might  be  saved  to  society  and  to  their 
families  if  they  could  be  enjoined  against 
drinking;  if  they  could  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  law  and  the  courts  were  desirous 
that  they  be  saved,  and  though  society 
had  to  protect  itself,  still,  if  the  offender 
would  do  his  best  the  court  would  help 
him  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Such  was 
Judge  Pollard's  belief,  and  he  proposed 
to  test  its  practicality  by  giving  those  who 
had  not  become  confirmed  drunkards 
a  trial.  There  was  no  precedent  to  jus- 
tify him  in  his  innovation,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bench  and  bar  shook  their 
heads  incredulously;  but  his  faith  in 
humanity  and  his  realization  of  the  worth 
of  a  human  soul,  the  value  of  a  sober 
citizen  to  the  state  and  the  need  of  the 
victims'   families   for  support  all   urged 
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him  to  put  his  theory  into  practice.  This 
he  did  three  years  ago. 

When  the  drunkard  who  is  not  a  con- 
firmed toper  is  arraigned  and  the  case 
heard,  the  Judge  imposes  a  heavy  fine 
which  will  necessitate  sixty  days  in  the 
workhouse,  breaking  stone.  This  sen- 
tence, however,  is  held  in  suspense  if  the 
guilty  party  will  sign  a  pledge  which  he 
has  framed,  to  abstain  from  drink  for 
one  year. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  this  in- 
novation, which  the  conventionalist  pes- 
simists so  freely  predicted  would  prove 
a  dismal  failure,  was  put  in  operation, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  not  more  than 
two  persons  in  one  hundred  thus  put  on 
their  honor  have  fallen.  The  effect  of 
showing  the  victim  of  drink  that  the  court 
is  interested  in  his  reclamation  and  is 
wilhng  to  give  him  a  chance  to  prove  his 
manhood,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  he 
fails  to  keep  his  pledge  sixty  days  of  hard 
work  breaking  stone  in  the  workhouse 
are  before  him,  exert  a  double  check. 
The  success  of  the  innovation  has  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  Judge  and  his  friends. 

III.       JUDGE    pollard's    VIEWS   ON  THE 
TREATMENT   OF    DRUNKARDS. 

"As  long  as  the  germ  of  good  is  not 
dead,"  said  Judge  Pollard  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, "I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  save  drunkards  from  themselves 
and  for  their  famiUes.  I  would  rather 
make  mv  court  a  tribunal  of  reformation 
than  of  punishment.  A  judge  on  the 
bench  must  exercise  common  sense  and 
good  judgment.  I  try  to  do  the  best  I 
can  for  the  defendant  and  the  city.  B^ck 
of  the  man  is  his  familv,  whose  interests 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
his  punishment.  To  send  a  man  to  the 
workhousfc  to  work  out  a  fine  breaking 
rock  at  fifty  cents  a  day  while  his  family 
faces  starvation  is  a  pretty  serious  thing 
to  do.  I  would  rather  send  the  man  back 
to  his  family  and  keep  him  sober  than  to 
send  him  to  prison.  It  is  better  for  the 
city,  better  for  society,  better  for  the  in- 


dividual, and  a  thousand  times  better  for 
his  family  to  say  to  the  drinking  man: 
*  The  Court  will  forgive  you  for  your  past 
conduct,  but  you  must  pledge  yourself 
to  behave  in  the  future.'  Virtually  the 
man  is  enjoined  from  getting  drunk. 

"  In  giving  a  defendant  an  opportunity 
to  sign  the  pledge  I  always  impose  a  suit- 
able fine  for  his  offence.  I  let  him  off  on 
his  promise  of  good  behavior,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  if  he  drinks 
again  he  will  have  to  go  to  the  work- 
house. The  man  who  knows  he  is  going 
to  be  sent  to  the  rock-pile  for  getting 
drunk  will  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  temp- 
tation. I  have  learned  by  observation 
that  after  they  have  kept  sober  for  a  month 
they  have  very  httle  trouble.  It  is  during 
the  first  month  after  giving  them  the 
pledge  that  I  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out over  them.  They  must  report  to  me 
regularly  every  week  either  at  the  court 
or  my  home.  If  a  man  is  working  and 
cannot  get  away  without  losing  time  I 
give  him  the  privilege  of  reporting  to  me 
at  night  at  my  home.  If  he  is  a  married 
man  I  require  him  to  bring  his  wife  with 
him." 

There  are,  Judge  Pollard  holds,  great 
numbers  of  good-hearted,  honest  men 
whose  moral  fiber  has  not  been  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  drink,  and  they  would 
be  permanently  injured  if  the  court 
should  "put  the  stain  of  the  workhouse 
upon  them."  "What  they  need,"  he 
says,  "is  a  good  strong  moral  stimulant. 
I  produce  the  pledge  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  work  out  their  own  reforma- 
tion. Then  I  back  up  that  pledge  with 
the  law  created  by  700,000  people.  The 
chances  are  that  the  man  who  knows  the 
eye  of  the  court  is  up>on  him  wherever  he 
goes  will  stay  at  home  evenings  instead 
of  lounging  around  saloons. 

"Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  delicate 
woman  endured  the  abuse  of  her  drunken 
husband  as  long  as  she  could.  He  was  a 
poor  teamster,  earning  $9  a  week.  He 
was  the  father  of  three  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  three  to  eight  yeare.     Regu- 
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tdd  me  he  was  happy  and  prospering, 
that  he  had  been  promoted  and  never  in- 
tended to  drink  again. 

"  If  I  had  sent  him  to  the  workhouse  he 
would  have  ix^me  out  soured  on  the  world 
and  prohal'Iy  would  have  gone  back  to 
dnnk.  During  his  incarceration  his  fam- 
ily would  have  endured  many  hardships. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will 
keep  the  pledge,  not  only  for  a  year,  but 
for  all  time.  His  wife  tells  me  that  he 
treats  her  with  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sideration, that  his  children  have  learned 
to  love  him  again,  and  that  he  is  ambi- 
tious to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

■*  That  is  onlv  one  case  out  of  hundreds. 
The  T\>»nis  of  the  police  courts  of  St. 
L^vjis  show  that  thousands  of  persons  are 
arreste^i  annually  and  formally  charged 
with  ivtuv  olfenoes  committed  while  thev 
an?  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  So 
many  lases  resulting  from  intemperance 
made  me  do  some  real  earnest  thinking. 

"  Anv  man  after  a  forced  sobrietv  of  a 
vear  who  has  anv  moral  stamina  about 
him  will  not  fa!!  into  his  old  habits  of 
i  nte:r.ix'  ni  r.i  v . ' ' 

IV.       COVSrS    >:-..^l'I.I^    SECURE  JTSTICE 
AN:^    O.'NSFr.vr    THE    BEST   INTER- 

•:>rs  '.y  thy:  state, 

Jv.v'iX  P*.^: -iirvi  r.vv.is  the  old-fashioned 
i^ioa  tr..-,:  vourts  •  ■:  '..^w  are  for  the  purpose 
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■:s::-.\\  ?.:>i  not  for  its  de- 
Li"'  '  !:r.^.  icvhnioalities  and 
.-^i  VJs  rulincs  have 


v.... 


v.sr.iieting  to  a  class 
'.tr  .jVi^Hit  everv  court 
".o<  ;»::d  technicalities 
:-:\\\xio!:ts  which  are 
>:T:i::.-.\:  :.^  r.:  :'::r  cr^-^e.  reijaniless 
o:  :':\c  cs^-r,*".  r.jV.t  t  wn.^n^j  involved. 
H>  '.v.t:'">i>  .^t'  :^T\v\:'-v.::\*  in  his  efforts 
t.^  .:>;yv-^-  •;>:■:  .v  .i:\^  v.r.::te  unconven- 
tiv^r.-'.  ,:.".:  :\*rt*>V.:::j'.y  ::w  :r»>m  red  tape. 
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:s  will  show: 
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.r-.  ^.''  :■"»  trial."  said 
:  ;•  .1  *:  s*-- ::  ^v  of  an  im- 
rV.-e    oitv's    attomev 
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closed  his  case  and  the  man  was  about  to 
be  fined  through  his  ignorance  of  court 
methods,  when  in  came  the  missing  wit- 
ness. He  was  summoned  by  the  prose- 
cution, and  when  I  wished  to  put  him  on 
the  stand  the  attorney  for  the  defence 
objected.  The  city's  case,  he  said,  had 
been  closed. 

"  I  told  him  that  this  court  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  forum  for  the  splitting  of 
hairs,  and  that  I  wished  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  That  witness' 
testimony  was  heard  and  the  defendant 
was  freed  as  the  result. 

'*  I  told  those  attorneys  right  then  that 
a  case  was  never  closed  in  my  court  until 
I  had  imposed  a  fine  or  discharged  the 
accused." 

On  another  occasion  the  Judge  allowed 
a  mule  to  become  the  chief  witness  in  a 
complaint  brought  before  him.  This 
case  is  interesting  as  showing  the  com- 
mon-sense and  humanity  of  the  jurist. 
A  man  had  been  arrested  by  the  Humane 
Society  for  working  a  galled  animal.  The 
arrested  pf^rty  secured  a  prominent  vet- 
erinary surgeon  to  aid  him  in  testifying 
that  though  the  poor  creature  had  a  raw 
place  on  the  shoulder,  the  collar  was  such 
an  excellent  fit  that  the  animal  did  not 
suffer  any  inconvenience  from  it.  Judge 
Pollard  had  the  mule  brought  up  to  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  court.  He  went 
down  to  examine  the  creature.  He  found 
a  great  raw  place  on  the  shoulder  and 
touched  the  spot  with  his  cane;  the  ani- 
mal winced.  He  touched  it  a  second 
time,  and  the  mule  shied,  and  this  was 
the  place  where  the  collar  was  constantly 
rubbing.     The  men  all  returned  to  the 


court-room  after  the  examination,  when 
Judge  Pollard  rendered  his  decision 
which  proved  that  the  mule  in  the  case 
had  been  the  star  witness.  He  prefaced 
his  finding  with  these  remarks : 

"I  am  no  expert  on  horses  and  their 
diseases,  but  I  hope  I  have  common- 
sense  enough  to  see  that  an  animal  which 
can  't  stand  a  gentle  touch  on  a  wound 
is  manifestly  unable  to  be  worked. 

"  That  mule  is  a  more  eloquent  witness 
in  its  silent  wincing  than  all  the  volubility 
of  you  men  here.** 

He  fined  the  driver  fifty  dollars. 

Space  prevents  our  citing  numerous 
other  illustrations  showing  how  common- 
sense  and  an  eminent  degree  of  practicality 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  wise  humanita- 
rian spirit  that  is  so  frequently  painfully 
absent  in  modem  business,  political  and 
judicial  life.  Judge  Pollard  embodies 
in  a  large  degree  the  new  spirit  of  twen- 
tieth-century civilization,  which  appre- 
ciates the  priceless  value  of  the  human 
soul,  the  worth  of  the  citizen  to  the  state 
and  the  great  responsibility  devolving 
upon  society  if  it  presses  the  weak  and 
the  offending  downward  when  it  might 
help  them  upward,  and  which  insists  that 
the  noble  ends  of  justice  shall  not  be  de- 
feated by  quibbles,  by  technicalities  or 
by  precedents  bom  of  a  less  enlightened 
age  than  our  own,  advanced  by  men  of 
prostituted  intellects  who  systematically 
seek  to  circumvent  the  demands  of  equity 
in  the  interests  of  sordid  wealth  or  a 
soulless  conventionalism,  and  who  place 
property  considerations  above  human 
rights. 
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MANY  are  the  master  architects  of 
a  nation's  greatness  and  diverse 
are  their  spheres  of  activity.  The  dom- 
inating spirits  that  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  her  physical  resources ;  the  clear- 
visioned  educators;  the  fearless,  consci- 
entious and  high-minded  statesmen,  edi- 
tors and  clergymen;  the  scientists,  in- 
ventors and  discoverers;  the  artists, 
sculptors,  poets  and  architects, — all  in 
their  way,  if  they  be  true  to  the  vision, 
advance  civilization  and  forward  the  true 
greatness  of  the  nation  while  broadening 
and  deepening  the  life  of  the  individual 
unit. 

Necessary  and  important  as  is  the 
material  prosperity  and  the  development 
of  the  physical  resources  of  a  land,  that 
nation  or  civilization  that  is  fatuous 
enough  to  center  its  affection  upon  ma- 
terial wealth  so  that  ideaUsm  no  longer 
exerts  imperial  sway  over  the  public  con- 
sciousness, signs  its  own  death-warrant. 
The  imagination  and  emotional  nature 
must  be  fed  and  stimulated  on  the  nobler 
[dane  of  l>eing  if  a  people  is  to  become 
great  and  to  enjoy  perennial  youth. 
Gold  with  its  potential  power  for  good 
becomes  the  supreme  curse  when  it  ."O 
fascinates  the  brain  as  to  become  the 
Diaster-passion  of  man.  Mora!  rectitude 
is  absolutely  essential  to  permanent  great- 
ness; but  wealth  and  moral  integrity 
alone  cannot  foster  a  full-orbed  civiliza- 
tion. Man  is  so  constituted  that  he 
must  have  his  hunger  for  beauty,  for 
poetry  and  for  music  satisfied  if  he  is  to 
eipres.s  in  full  degree  the  power  and 
beauty  that  are  potential  in  the  soul. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  artist,  the  sculptor, 
the  architect,  the  poet  and  the  singer 
are  master-builders  of  civilization. 

In  the  past  we  as  a  people  ha\-e  con- 


cerned ourselves  chiefly  with  conquering 
and  subordinating  the  vii^n  land  and 
and  meeting  and  mastering  the  problems 
relating  to  the  physical  development  of 
our  national  resources.  We  have  ex- 
perimented with  free  government  and 
paid  a  little  attention  to  moral  education; 
but  unhappily  in  this  three-fold  stru^le 
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the  passion  for  the  acquisition  of  gold 
an<l  for  triumph  on  the  physical  plane 
has  more  and  more  dominated  the  nobler 
aims  of  leading  the  worlii  in  the  experi- 
ment of  free  government  and  becoming 
the  standard-bearer  of  justice,  equity,  in- 
tegrity  and   righteousness   that   are   the 
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only  invincible  banners  in  the  battle  of 
national  life. 

Moreover,  until  very  recently  art  has 
been  subordinated  to  other  things,  and 
such  art  work  as  we  have  produced  has 
necessarily  enough  been  lai^ly  a  re- 
flection of  the  art  of  Europe,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  young  men  and  women 
had  to  go  there  for  instruction.  The 
dream  of  a  great  original  art  for  the  New 
World  that  was  long  entertained  by  a 
few  chosen  spirits  and  that  found  fine 
expression  in  Professor  John  Ward  Stim- 
son's  distinctly  great  work.  The  Gate 
BeaiUifiU,  has  been  vaguely  shaping  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  foremost  artists, 
sculptors,  architects  and  artisans;  and 
especially  among  our  younger  men  of 
genius  and  imagination  is  this  noble 
dream  of  a  new  Greece  that  shall  far 
outshine  ancient  Hellas,  an<l  of  a  new 
Italy  that  .shall  eclipse  the  sunburst  of 
glory  that  marked  the  Renaissance, 
slowly  taking  shape.  On  every  hand  we 
find  our  artists  and  artisans  hone.stly, 
earnestly  and  faithfully  doing  work  that 


points  to  the  coming  of  the  dawn — 
works  that  at  least  are  hints  and  prophe- 
cies of  the  new  day. 

In  the  May  Arena  Mr.  George  Whar- 
ton James  gave  a  graphic  pen-picture  of 
one  of  these  earnest  and  gifted  .American 
artists  who  is  doing  strong,  fine  work.. 
Mr,  Grant  has  chosen  the  ocean  as  his 
mistress,  and  her  varied  moods  he  is 
painting  with  rare  fidelity.  Others  of 
our  younger  artists  are  doing  equally 
good  work  in  different  specific  spheres. 
Some  have  taken  human  life  as  their 
subject;  others  have  chosen  the  moun- 
tains, the  valleys,  the  streams  and  pic- 
turesque nooks  of  the  highways  and  by- 
ways. Among  this  number  is  Edward 
W.  Redfield,  who  has  probably  won 
wider  and  more  merited  fame  for  his 
paintings  of  winter-locked  landscapes 
than  any  other  .\raerican  artist. 


Mr.  Redfield  is  a  fine  type  of  sturdy 
American  manhood.  His  life  is  sincere 
and  simple  as  are  his  pictures  enthralling 
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in  their  witchcn-  and  compelling  power. 
Ili'^  love  ot  nature  lia.s  ted  him  from  the 
»:rn»de<],  nerve-racking,  brai  n -distract - 
injr  mctnipolitan  centers  to  a  quiet  nook 
on  the  pir-tun>que  [tanks  of  the  l>eauttful 
IMuvmn-.  Should  (he  reader,  some 
italmy  day  when  spring  calls  the  children 
of  the  city  into  the  countri',  chance  to 
fin<l  hini-.f?if  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  liein(r  of  an  exploring.  rf>untrj-lo\-ing 
natun:  >-hould  he  determine  to  follow 
the  winding-  of  that  wonderfully  pic- 
tnn-^qiie  ■^tniam,  the  Delaware,  up  to- 
wanl  the  lofty  Iiill-land  region,  he  would 
in  time  come  to  a  great  covenfl  bridge 
that  -rpans  th<'  river,  bevond  which  lies 
th.r  little  iiamlet  of  Center  Bridge,  and 
h«  nonld  note  an  inland  in  the  stream 
and  l«;yoiid  the  island.  Iietwecn  the  river- 
bank  and  the  tow-path  of  an  old-time 
canal,  hi-  would  note  a  modest  frame- 
huii-c  with  a  wide  window  looking  to- 
wanJ   the   river.     !Most   pn)bably.  if  the 


day  was  fair,  lie  would  see  a  man  hard 
at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  promising  gar- 
den, with  a  child  at  his  heels  asking  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  that  crowd 
the  youthful  mind  and  which  often  re- 
late to  problems  about  wliich  the  wisest 
sage  know.s  no  more  than  the  dullest 
brain.  How  does  tliat  little  seed  change 
into  the  wonderful  jilant  with  its  l>eauti- 
ful  flowers  r  .Vnd  why  di>es  this  seed 
blossom  into  a  red  flower  and  that  one, 
that  looks  exactly  like  it.  unfold  into 
golden  or  bronze  r  Why  is  this  flower 
so  fragrant  and  that  one  innoc-ent  of  odor !' 

While  you  note  the  ganlener  busily 
engaged  witli  his  plants,  ]\ausing  now 
and  then  to  reply  to  llic  child's  questions 
which  liaffle  the  imagination  of  maturity, 
a  country  lad  approaches  you  and  you 
a^ik  him  who  lives  in  ihe  house  by  the 
river-liank,  with  the  bmad  window  out- 
look. 

-Oh.   tintt   is   Kd.    Uctlfield's   home." 
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comes  the  prompt  reply,  "and  that  is  Eld, 
and  his  kid  in  the  garden." 

You  draw  yourself  up  with  a  start, 
"  \Vhat  ?  The  great  painter  ?  " 
"Yes,  he  paints  in  the  winter  when  it 
is  down  to  zero  and  the  wind  is  blowing 
forty  miles  an  hour;  but  in  the  summer 
he  works  in  his  garden,  tends  his  poultry 
and  carpenters  about  his  place." 

"Then  the  artist  is  a  gardener  and  a 
carpenter  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  comes  the  confident  reply, 
"  and  a  good  one,  too.  Why,  he  raises 
all  the  vegetables  and  chickens  his  family 
can  eat,  and  he  has  made  lots  of  improve- 
ments in  his  house  since  he  Ixjught  it. 
That  large  window  he  made  so  he  could 
get  lots  of  light  in  his  paint-shop.  And 
say!  if  you  go  over  there,  ask  Ed.  to 
show  you  into  the  paint-shop.  Then 
look  at  the  table,  the  bench  and  the  stool. 
He  made  those  things  himself  out  of 
driftwood  he  caught  that  was  floating 
down  the  river  to  the  sea." 


The  boy,  you  find,  has  spoken  the  truth. 
The  studio  and  its  fumislungs  are  largely 
the  work  of  the  inventive  artist,  and  as 
a  gardener  he  deserves  much  praise,  for 
his  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  "  the  heart," 
as  the  poet  says,  "giveth  grace  to  every 
art."  Mr.  Redfield  loves  nature  with 
such  whole-souled  love  that  the  wonders 
of  seed  and  plant,  of  blossom  and  fruit, 
the  eternal  miracle  of  birth,  growth  and 
fruition,  appeal  to  him  with  that  fascina- 
tion that  only  the  creative  mind  is  cap- 
able of  fully  experiencing. 

It  is  also  in  the  winter,  as  the  boy  said, 
that  our  artist  is  busy  with  palette  and 
brush.  Then,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
day,  if  the  spirit  moves  him,  he  bundles 
up  with  arctic  apparel  and  sallies  forth. 
Suddenly  he  sees  a  scene  that  appeals  to 
his  artistic  nature,  and  he  is  riveted  to 
the  earth.  Quickly  the  brush  moves 
over  the  canvas.  If  all  goes  well  in  three 
hours  the  study  is  completed  that  is  to 
become  a  master-painting,  and  the  artist 
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returns  to  his  home  well  satisfied  with 
the  morning's  labor. 

Mr.  Redfield  makes  from  forty  to  sixty 
studies  during  the  winter.  If  twelve  of 
these  satisfy  his  artislic  ■  judgment  the 
year's  work  has  been  a  success.  Some- 
times, however,  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  pictures  are  sufficiently  excellent 
to  pass  his  .severely  critical  judgment, 
for  he  is  a  critic  no  le.ss  than  an  artist, 
and  he  possesses  the  rather  rare  power 
of  being  an  impartial  judge  of  his  own 
handiwork. 

Mr,  Redfield  is  making  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Delaware  famous  tlirough- 
out  the  Xew  World,  tlxuigli  one  regrets 
that  he  limits  his  wonderful  portrayal 
to  the  somber,  austere  and  sublime 
a-specls  of  the  land  in  the  winter  time; 
for  wc  know  few  regions  in  our  land  so 
rich  in  beavity  or  that  jtresent  so  many 


spots  that  are  really  picturesque  as  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

Our  artist  was  bom  in  Bridgeville, 
Delaware.  His  art  education  was  chiefly 
gained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Phila<)elphia,  and  under 
Bougereaii  and  Tony  Robert  Eleury  in 
Paris. 


As  Ix-fore  observed.  Mr.  Redfield  loves 
nature  with  the  strong  and  unaffected 
affection  of  the  true  artist.  All  her 
moods  are  dear  to  him,  but  unlike  most 
of  his  brother  painters,  it  is  not  in  the 
joyous,  budding  spring,  the  rich  luxuri- 
ance which  comes  with  the  glories  of  the 
summer  time,  nor  yet  the  flaming  splen- 
dor of  nature  when,  stricken  to  death, 
she  arrays  herself  in   matchless  robings 
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for  her  triumphant  exit,  that  he  finds  his 
chief  inspiration.  Few  are  his  canvases 
that  reflect  nature  in  her  frlA<l)<ouie  grow- 
ing and  thrilhngly  exultant  hours.  His 
noblest  work  pictures  the  great  Mother 
mantled  in  her  shroud  of  snow  or  somber 
and  silent  in  the  recuperative  sleep  tliat 
so  resembles  death. 

A  typical  picture  by  Mr.  Redfield  is 
entitled  '"The  Three  Boats,"  It  is  one 
of  the  be.st  of  the  artist's  pirtures  that 
was  sent  to  the  Portland  Kxhibition. 
No  one  can  look  upon  this  canvas  with- 
out feeling  the  spi-ll  of  winter's  icy  hand. 
The  shroud  of  snow,  the  skeleton  trees, 
the  somber  river  and  the  idle  Ixints  speak 
more  eloqxiently  than  words  of  the  sleep- 
ing time  of  natun.'. 

Another  picture  that  has  won  high 
praise,  but  which,  owing  largely  to  the 
mitnre  of  the  treatment,  it  is  impossible 
properly  to  reproduce  by  photography, 
is   entitled   ''The   Cr-sI."     It   won   the 


3  AT  CENTER  BRIDGE. 

second  medal  and  the  award  of  one 
thousand  dollars  at  the  Pittsbui^h  Art 
Exhibition  given  at  the  Cam^e  Insti- 
tute in  the  autumn  of  1905.  The  first 
medal  at  this  exhibition  went  to  a  French 
artist,  and  the  third  award  was  to  Mr. 
Childe  Hassam  for  the  striking  painting 
called  "June,"  which  we  reproduced  in 
The  Akkna  a  few  months  ago. 

Another  canvas  by  Mr.  Redfield  and 
one  that  by  many  is  considered  his  best 
painting  is  entitled  "Center  Bridge." 
It  is  a  panoramic  view  of  a  wide  expanse 
representing  liis  home  village,  the  long 
covered-bridge  and  the  mountainous  hills 
in  the  background.  This  painting  was 
highly  prai.'sed  at  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  It  was  later  put  on  exhibition 
at  the  Albright  Galleries  in  Buffalo. 
While  there.  President  Charles  L.  Hutch- 
inson of  the  Chicago  Institute  saw  it  and 
wa.s  so  impressed  with  its  power  and 
merit  that  he  promptly  purchased  it  to 
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add  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

At  many  of  our  l>e.st  exhibitions  Mr. 
Redficld*s  paintings  have  taken  honors 
over  the  work  of  other  justly  famed 
artists.  In  1901  he  received  the  Temple 
Medal,  which  is  the  highest  award  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  has  also  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia.  Among 
other  notable  recognitions  that  have  been 
accorded  him  were  medals  given  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1900;  the  second 
Hallgartcn  Prize  at  the  National  Acad- 
amy  of  Design;  the  Shaw  Fund  Prize, 
Society  of  American  Artists;  the  Jennie 
Sesnan  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  land- 
scajK*,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts ;  and  the  second  medal  and 
one  thousand  dollars  award  at  the  recent 
Pittsburgh  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Mr.  Rcdfield  is  one  of  the  coterie  of 
American  artists  who  are  doing  sincere 
and  honest  work  that  cannot  fail  to  aid 
in  the  building  up  of  a  great  American 
art.     He  is  a  man  gifted  with  the  im- 


aginative   power    that    enables    him    to 
catch  the  brooding  spirit  of  nature,  the 
soul  of  the  landscape,  and  to  so  leprof- 
duce  it  that  it  is  much  the  same  wheifaer 
one  looks  on  the  landscape  or  <m  the 
artist's  canvas;   and  it  is  the  possesston 
of  this  power  that  differentiates  the  aitidt 
of  genius  from  the  mere  technical 
who,   though   he   may   reproduce 
object  visible  to  the  eye  with 
like  fideUty,  is  unable  to  come  so  en  rapr 
port  vnth  nature  herself  as  to  be  coO' 
scious  of  the  soul  of  the  great  Mother. 
Hence    her    charm,    her    witchery,    her 
wonderful    essence,    elude    him.     Tech- 
nical  knowledge   is   necessary  to   great 
work,   but  it  alone  is  not  enough.     It 
must  be  complemented  by  the  imagina- 
tive power  to  penetrate  the  holiest   of 
holies  of  that  which  is  portrayed.     Only 
the  man  of  genius  can  do  really  great  art 
work  such  as  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Red-  '"■ 
field  and  other  of  our  artists  who  arfe  •• 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  great  Ameij-  ■■'- 
ican  art.  i    ' 

B.  b:  'Fix)WER. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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By   Carl  S.   Vroomax. 


THE  TRIP  in  early  summer  from 
Italy    into    Switzerland,    through 

tlie  Itahan  lakes  bv  boat  and  over  the 

• 

Alps  by  diligence,  is  only  less  memorable 
than  the  reverse  trip  in  the  early  spring 
(torn  the  snows  and  storms  north  of  the 
Alps  down  into  the  flowers  and  sunshine 
of  Italy.  On  cn>ssing  the  Simplon  Pass 
early  one  June,  I  was  surprisetl  to  find 
that  the  ninners  had  Ix^en  taken  off  the 
diligentv  only  a  week  lH?fore  and  that 
even  yet  our  nvad  ran  for  miles  thrtnigh 
det*p  cuts  in  the  snow  and  ixx'asioiially 
thnniirli  long  tunnels  in  the  solid  it-e. 
In  one  plaiv  we  had  to  walk,  or  rather 
climb,  over  the  wrtvkace  of  an  immense 


avalanche  wliich  had  swept  through  the 
valley  two  days  before,  choking  up  the 
road  and  devastating  evert-thing  it  touch- 
ed. A  forest  of  gigantic  pines  had  been 
nioweii  down  as  with  a  sc\ihe,  while  a 
half  dozen  peasant  families,  together 
with  their  houses  and  farms,  were  still 
lying  Innieath  fifty  feet  of  snow  and  rock. 
But  if  Nature  has  been  to  the  Swiss  a 
stem  and  sometimes  even  cniel  Mother, 
she  has  at  least  devclopeii  in  them  cer- 
tain haniy  virtues  which  are  of  greater 
value  than  all  the  hUxxistained  riches 
and  enervating  luxuries  of  the  Orient. 

On    <-n>ssin4r   the    frontier   from   Italv 
into  Switzerland  one  is  sensible,  almost 
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immediately,  of  a  change  in  the  psychic 
atinosf)here,  of  a  spiritual  and  even  phys- 
ical invigoratdon  from  a  new  ethical  ozone 
in  the  air.  For  a  time  one  reveb  in  the 
wonders  of  Italy  nor  counts  the  cost, 
but  after  a  few  months  spent  in  warding 
off  beggars,  hunting  out  overcharges, 
refusing  bad  money  and  preventing  the 
robbety  of  trunks  in  transit — the  exas- 
perated traveler  not  infrequently  ends 
by  getting  the  impression,  which  is  mani- 
festly unjust,  that  every  Italian,  from 
prince  to  pauper,  is  a  miniature  Mach- 
iavelli,  who  lies  and  steals  from  centuries 
of  inherited  instinct.  This  is  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  start  north  and 
seek  repose  in  a  land  where  honesty  is 
a.s  nearly  universal  as  is  the  ability  to 
drive  a  shrewd  bargain. 

Perhaps  the  6rst  sociologif  1  observa- 
tion the  average  traveler  ma/  s  on  enter- 
ing Swiss  territory  is  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  as  free  from  beggars  a.s  Ireland 
is  from  snakes.  I  am  sure  that  every- 
one who  has  had  occasion  to  trai'el  to 
any  great  extent  in  foreign  lands,  will 
agree  with  me  that  whoever  may  be  re- 
.sponsible  for  this  immunity  from  beggars 


deserves  an  even  higher  place  than  St. 
Patrick  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  A 
man  has  a  fair  chance  to  defend  himself 
gainst  a  serpent,  but  what  can  the  most 
fearless  of  us  do  with  the  beggars  of  Italy, 
or  the  Orient,  but  "pay,  pay,  pay," 
or  submit  to  their  intolerable,  unceas- 
ing and  ever-increasing  importunities? 
Often  at  the  frontier  of  Italy,  or  even  of 
France,  you  can  see  beggars  gathered 
like  flies  and  mosquitoes  on  a  window- 
screen  in  summer — unable  to  get  in  but 
ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  you  as  you 
come  out. 

To  be  sure,  the  poor  are  to  be  found  in 
Switzerland  as  elsewhere,  especially  in 
the  cities,  but  as  the  worthy  poor  are  all 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  their  native 
communes,  I  believe  the.  proud  claim 
that  no  one  ever  dies  of  starvation  in 
Switzerland  to  be  quite  justified  by  the 
facts.  From  the  experience  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  country 
districts  have  arrived  at  an  almost  un- 
scriptural  condition  as  regards  poverty. 
Having  spent  a  verj'  agreeable  summer 
at  one  of  the  little  Swiss  mountain-re- 
sorts, on  leaving  he  handed  the  \'illage 
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pastor  fifty  francs  for  his  "  poor."  "  You 
are  very  kind,"  said  the  Swiss,  **but 
really  I  cannot  accept  this,  as  we  have  no 
poor." 

Mv  first  summer  in  Switzerland  was 
spent  cycling,  boating  and  climbing  the 
hills  and  mountains  about  the  Lake  of 
Thoune.  I  was  entirely  satisfied  and 
delighted  with  my  life  there  until  I  joined 
a  fellow-tourist  on  a  week's  cross-countrv 
walking  tour.  On  this  trip  a  worid  of 
new  and  unimagined  possibilities  opened 
up  before  me.  I  learned  that  to  really 
see  Switzeriand  aright  one  must  use  one's 
legs  as  well  as  one's  eyes,  and  thereupon 
dedicated  my  next  summer  to  "doing" 
the  country  on  foot.  About  the  middle 
of  the  following  June,  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea,  my  wife  and  I,  with  heavy 
hobnailed  shoes  on  our  feet,  alpenstocks 
in  our  hands  and  a  mountaineer's  knap- 
sack on  my  back,  set  forth  from  Thusis 
eariy  one  morning  to  walk  over  the  Julier 
Pass  into  the  Engadine.  At  noon  we 
snatched  an  hour's  nap  at  a  little  way- 
side inn  and  lunched  on  brook-trout 
fresh  from  the  water  and  vegetables 
fresh  from  the  earth.  Then  off  we  start- 
ed again,  expecting  to  arrive  at  our  hotel 
in  time  for  a  seven  o'clock  dinner,  but 
by  eight  o'clock  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
the  stars  had  come  out,  and  still  we  were 
tramping  wearily  along  with  no  hotel 
in  sight.  People  had  warned  us  not  to 
be  caught  out  after  dark  in  this  Italian 
canton,  where  hosts  of  newly  imported 
Neapolitan  laborers,  "who  would  kill  a 
man  for  a  franc,"  were  working  on  a 
railroad  line.  My  wife  had  just  declared 
she  could  not  possibly  go  another  step, 
when  suddenly,  coming  up  behind  us, 
we  heard  voices  laughing  and  singing 
and  realized  that  we  were  being  followed 
by  a  gang  of  these  Italian  laborers  re- 
turning from  their  work.  We  looked 
for  a  peasant's  hut  or  a  clump  of  trees 
in  which  to  hide  until  they  had  passed, — 
but  in  vain.  We  were  in  an  open  space 
and  had  alreadv  been  seen.  How  I 
cursed  Cook's  agent  at  Pallanza,  who 
had  pried  open  the  locked  dress-suit  case 


I  had  left  in  his  charge  and  stolen  my 
revolver!      Meanwhile    I    quickly    out- 
lined a  plan  of  defense  in  ease  of  attacb 
It  was  not  necessary  to  urge  my  wifelNi 
walk  as  fast  as  possible.     In  truie  Chnift- 
tian    science    fashion    she    straightened 
herself  and  strode  along  so  that  I  couUi 
scarcely   keep   pace   with   her.     To   my 
dismay  our  pursuers  quickened  their  gtat 
in    proportion.     We    had    just    decided 
that  nothing  short  of  Providence  could 
extricate  us  alive, — when  a  faint  tinkle 
was   heard.     Gradually   it   grew   loude^ 
and    louder,    and    suddenly    the    staged 
coach   came   swinging  up  from   behiiMp 
scattering  the   Italians   like   a   flock   of 
chickens.     We    stopped    it    and    almost 
trembling  with  delight  climbed  on  board. 
At  Muehlin  my  wife  dined  and  break- 
fasted in  bed,  and  meekly  took  the  dili- 
gence over  the  Julier  Pass  into  the  glorious 
valley  of  the  Engadine.     From  St.  Mo- 
ritz  we  walked  all  over  that  favorite  of 
European  resorts.     The  hotels  were  open 
but  the  guests  were  few  and  much  in  de- 
mand.    There  was  as  yet  none  of  the 
dust  or  heat  of  summer  and  the  woods 
and  meadows  were  radiant  with  a  glory 
of  flowers  and  ferns.     "The  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold"  was  tinsel  compared  to 
this.   Nature's  own  carpet  of  gold  and 
silver  and  sunbeams, — every  strand  alive 
and  breathing  out  incense  and  gladness. 
As  we  glided  over  the  lakes,  threaded  the 
forests    and    scaled   the    hillsides,    every 
atom  in  my  being  rejoiced  in  a  feeling 
of  kinship  with  nature.     With  the  de- 
light of  a  child  or  a  savage  I  feasted  my 
eves  on  her  harmonies  of  color  and  form, 
touched  the  trees  and  the  flowers  with 
my  hand — in  a  word  felt  and  gloried  in 
a  personal,  mysterious  relationship  with 
these  inspiring,  calming  fellow-members 
of  Nature's  family. 

« 

After  two  most  j)erfect  weeks,  a  drench- 
ing rain  held  us  and  a  half-dozen  other 
tourists,  weatherbound  for  three  dreary 
days.  We  sj^ent  the  first  day  playing 
whist,  the  second  day  discussing  the 
weather  past,  present  and  future,  and 
Ijing  loquaciously  to  keep  up  our  spirits. 
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The  third  day  we  made  no  such  attempt; 
we  gave  up.  Suddenly  an  epistolary 
inspiration  seized  me,  and  I  wrote  my 
college  chum: 

"Dkar  B ■ — -1   I  write  you  because 

I  have  nothing  else  to  do  (five  minutes' 
hard  thinking  failing  to  evolve  anything 
more)  and  stop  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  say. 

"  Vours  ill  great  haste," 

A  fellow-traveler  was  more  fertile  than 
I.  He  went  to  the  desk,  bought  some 
paper  decorated  with  beautiful,  glistening 
lithographs  of  mountains,  lakes  and 
glaciers,  and  wrote  to  a  wealthy  invahd 
aunt,  well  known  for  her  perennial  acirlity 
of  temper,  as  follows: 

"  The  day  is  like  a  dream  of  Paradise. 
The  mountains  are  so  enticing  in  their 
radiant  garments  woven  of  snow  and 
sunbeams  that  it  seems  almost  a  sacrilege 
to  stay  indoors.  Yet  I  cannot  let  the 
day  go  by  without  sen<ling  you  a  breath 
from  this  bright  world,  without  attempt- 
ing, in  my  feeble  way.  to  share  with  you 
the  ^ory  and  gladness   that   are   mine. 


but  which  cannot  be  fully  mine,  until  I 
know  that  they  are  partly  yours.  How 
I  wish  that  you  were  with  me.  [Then 
shuddering  as  the  sky  grew  blacker  and 
the  air  damper  and  more  depressing.] 
The  day  only  needs  you  here  to  give  this 
scene  completeness.  As  we  cannot  see 
this  fair  country  together,  however,  I 
shall  live  in  the  hope  of  sometime  making 
excursions  with  you  in  that  land  of  which 
this  is  but  a  faint  intimation,  where  travel 
is  without  fatigue,  the  days  without 
clouds  and  the  hotels  are  kept  by  the 
angels." 

He  then  held  the  letter  out  of  the  win- 
dow, caught  a  raindrop  and  wrote  under 
it :  "  Pardon  this  tear." 

On  the  following  morning,  having  had 
the  good  luck  to  find  a  "  return  carriage  " 
bound  for  Andermatt,  we  set  forth  for 
a  three-days'  drive  through  one  of  the 
least  tourist-spoiled  valleys  in  Switzer- 
land. We  lolled  in  the  carriage  and 
drank  in  the  kaleidoscopic  \-iew;  we 
dropped  asleep  and  dreamed  of  lands 
certainly  not  more  fair;  we  walkcfl  along 
the  carriage-side  gathering  wild  flowers 
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and  strnwlierries,  and  in  little  Swiss 
chiilet  hutela  ate,  drank  and  slept  with 
all  the  joy  and  sonic  of  the  power  <if  the 
virile  voracious  races  of  primitive  man. 
At  the  top  of  the  Olx-rnlp  Pass,  sending 
sending  our  luggafre  on  ahead  to  Ander- 
niatt  by  the  carriage,  we  walked  up  to 
little  I-ake  Toma,  the  source  of  the  Ithine, 
and  thence  down  the  win<ling  mountain- 
path  to  find  two  weeks'  letters  awaiting 
us, 

A  day  at  .\ndermatt  was  spent  in- 
.flKx'ting.  as  miK-h  us  is  allowahle  by 
foreigners,  the  splendid  mihtarv  fortiB- 
cati<ins  whieii  the  Swiss  pniniptly  erected 
here  when  Italian  iin{)erialisni  threatened 
to  nth  them  of  their  Italian -speaking 
cantons.  The  Swiss  army  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  her  |>olitical  insti- 
tutions. It  is  the  i<leal  toward  which 
the  common  people  of  every  European 
conntrj-,    weighed    <lowri    with    taxation 


to  supjxirt  huge  standing  vtnies,  turn 
with  longing  and  hope.  The  Swiss  have 
a  synteni  of  militia  which  is  very  efficsr 
ciuus,  and  yet  .saves  million^jof  monqr 
tu  the  taxpayers  and  years  of  freedom 
from  military  service  to  the  soldim. 
Practically  all  Swiss  serve  from  the  8gQ 
of  twenty  to  fifty  in  the  militia  and  i»- 
.ser%'es.  'ITie  raw  recruits  go  into  schooUi 
the  infantrj'  for  forty-five  days,  the  calvary 
for  eighty  days.  After  this  the  cavalry 
serves  sixteen  days  each  year,  and  the 
infantry  and  artillery'  fourteen  days  each 
every  other  year.  The  resen'cs  -serve 
only  five  or  six  days  every  four  years. 
The  officers,  of  course,  are  carefully 
trained  in  good  schools  for  a  period  d! 
years.  This  short  serv'ice  would  be  in- 
sufficient were  it  not  preceded  and  sup- 
plemented l)y  military  training  for  boys 
in  school  and  rifle  practice  ever)'  year  by 
practically  all  Swiss  citizens.  Tai^t- 
shooting  is  the  national  sport  and,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  law,  a  place  for 
target- practice  must  lie  supplied  by  every 
town  in  the  country.  As  an  encourage- 
ment, prizes  of  all  .sorts  arc  offered  by 
the  national  g<ivernment.  Thus  little 
Switzerland,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  three  millions  of  people,  has  an 
army  of  337.000  of  the  most  martial 
soldiers  of  I'Airopc, — armed,  equipped 
and  rea<ly  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  glaring  contrast  with  tliis 
sy.stein  of  militia  are  the  -systems  of  mili- 
tary servi<-e  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  In  talking  with  a  young  French- 
man a  year  or  so  ago  about  military 
niattiTs  I  was  astonished  at  the  intensity 
of  his  feeling  on  the  subjetl.  "  Our  mil- 
itary- service-  is  far  worse  than  thri-e  years 
out  out  of  our  life,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"  Our  pay  is  but  an  .\mcrican  cent  a  day, 
so  that  during  my  service,  in  order  to 
make  life  at  all  livable,  I  had  to  .spend 
for  necessary  incidentals  the  hanl-eanied 
savings  of  years,  with  which  I  had  hoped 
to  start  in  business  for  myself.  During 
my  barracks-life  I  fonned  new  habits, 
lost  the  skill  which  was  the  result  of  long 
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training  m  a  l«iiik.  ami  at  tlic  end  of  three 
years  w«s  thrown  into  the  anny  of  the 
«nciiii)loveiJ,  penniless  and  economically 
tripijleif,  just  at  the  time  when  as  a  young 
man  I  was  juost  anxious  to  many-  and 
U-tiin  my  career."  So  much  is  milit«r\' 
ser\!ce  (leteste<l  that  at  one  time  young 
men  in  snch  numbers  Ix-gan  to  incapaci- 
tate tliemselves  for  the  service  by  cuttiiif; 
iiff  the  index  or  trigger-fin^r,  that  the 
govenimeiit  put  a  summarj-  stop  to  the 
practice  by  making  of  these  inifortunates 
a  s[;e<-ial  regiment  and  sending  tlieni  to 
the  most  unhealthy  post,  to  <lo  the  severest 
and  most  menial  work.  Later  it  was 
rlisc-overed  that,  in  onler  to  evade  niiHtary 
service,  men  actually  were  Wing  inocu- 
lated by  doctors  with  tul)erculosis.  This 
also  was  stopped  by  severe  ptmishment 
and  impris<»nment. 

On  our  walking-trips  it  was  always 
interesting  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple who  passed  us  in  diligences,  carriages 


and  automobiles.  Some  of  them  looked 
at  us  in  surprise,  others  with  plutocratic 
scorn,  but  those  who  realized  the  situa- 
tion must  have  sighed  flith  envy  as  we 
strode  along  inhaling  great  drafts  of  pure 
Alpine  ozone  at  cverj-  step,  stopping  to 
rest  or  read  wherever  and  whenever  we 
wished,  making  little  side  excursions  now 
and  then  to  see  a  mysterious  grottoj|or 
world-famed  vista,  and  always  carr\'ing 
with  us  the  exultant  sense  of  personal, 
physical  triumph  over  this  proud  old 
Alpine  world. 

After  a  week's  climbing  about  Ander- 
matt,  we  left  early  one  morning  to  cross 
the  Furka  Pass  into  the  Rhone  valley. 
In  the  ct>urse  of  the  summer  we  walked 
over  a  numl)er  of  other  passes :  The 
Abula.  Bninig,  (.Jlwralp,  Genmii,  Meiden 
and  Augstburg.  each  with  its  own  special 
variety  of  indescril«tble  Alpine  scenery, 
but  none  of  these  o[>ened  to  view  a  pano- 
rama  which   could   at   all   compare,   in 
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grandeur  of  form  and  mass,  and  mystical 
beauty  of  color  and  shade,  with  that  which 
stretched  out  before  us  as  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Furka  and  looked  west- 
ward over  miles  of  glaciers,  intertwined 
with  green  valleys  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  chain  after  chain  of  snow- 
covered,  cloud-capped  mountains,  bathed 
for  the  moment  in  an  ocean  of  sunset 
glory. 

The  last  days  of  summer  were  now 
gone  and  according  to  our  original  plan, 
a  walk  over  the  Grimsel  Pass  to  Meiringen 
would  bring  our  pedestrian  tour  to  an 
end.  But  on  that  September  morning 
the  air  was  so  exhilarating  and  the  Alps 
so  alluring,  that  we  could  not  make  up 
our  minds  to  get  into  a  stuffy  train  at 
Meiringen  and  return  to  the  smoke  and 
bustle  of  civilization.  Moreover  it 
seemed  such  a  sacrilege  to  leave  Switzer- 
land without  having  *'  done  "  at  least  one 
real  snow-peak  that,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  we  engaged  two  guides  and  set 
off  for  the  Ewigsneehom — ^a  mountain 
only  11,000  feet  high,  but  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in 
the  High  Alps,  and  in  fine  weather,  ac- 
cording to  Baedeker,  "presents  little 
difficulty  to  adepts."  Unfortunately, 
however,  by  starting  from  a  point  only 
2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  we  gave  our- 
selves a  dimb  of  9,000  feet,  which  is  over 
2,000  feet  more  than  from  the  Eggishom 
hotel  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  and  only 
400  feet  less  than  from  Zermatt  to  the 
top  of  the  Matterhom.  As  a  last  touch, 
about  an  hour  after  leaving  Meiringen, 
it  began  to  rain  in  the  valleys  and  snow 
on  the  mountains,  thus  doubling  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  trip  and 
transforming  a  comparatively  simple 
climb  intb  a  formidable  "first-class  as- 
cension." We  slept  that  night  on  straw 
between  huge  woolen  blankets  in  an 
Alpine  hut,  built  by  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  for  the  free  use  of  all  who  pass  that 
way.  It  had  rained  all  day  and  we  were 
drenched,  but  as  there  was  barely  enough 
wood  on  hand  to  make  tea  and  heat  our 
canned  soup,  we  were  forced  next  morn- 


ing at  four  o'clock,  with  clammy  clothes 
and  chattering  teeth,  to  continue  our  trip 
over  five  glaciers  and  through  eighteen 
inches  of  new-fallen  snow  to  the  summit. 
There    is    nothing    more    dangerous    on 
such   trips   than   this    new-fallen    snow, 
which    conceals    the    crevasses    yawning 
in   the   glaciers   beneath.     We   were   all 
roped   together — one    guide   going    first, 
I  next,  then  my  wife,  and  the  other  guide 
bringing  up  in  the  rear.     As   the  guide 
sounded  the  snow  with  his  ice-axe  every 
step  of  the  way,  our  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slow  and  monotonous.     But  when 
suddenly  we  found  ourselves  on  the  brink 
of  a  snow-covered  crevasse,  which  was 
a  veritable  death-trap,  we  realized  that 
his  precautions  were  neither  perfunctory 
nor  excessive.     A  few  minutes  later  an 
avalanche  carrying  tons  of  snow,  ice  and 
boulders  came  tearing  down  about  five 
yards   to   our   right,   but   so   stimulated 
were  we  by  the  altitude  and  the  novelty 
and  wonder  of  it  all,  that  we  felt  no  emo- 
tion save  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  ecstacy 
and  awe.     Every  hour  we  ate  a  sand- 
wich, drank  a  glass  of  tea  and  red-wine 
mixed  and  rested  five  minutes  standing. 
Then  on  and  on  we  pushed  doggedly. 
As  the  last  half  hour  included  a  very  in- 
teresting bit  of  "  rock  work  "  on  all  fours, 
my  wife's  short  skirt  proved  not  only  a 
great  nuisance  to  her  but  a  source  of  con- 
siderable   danger   to    us    all.     When    at 
last,  however,  we  reached  the  summit, 
though   miserably  cold   and   almost   ex- 
hausted, the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
way   were   completely   forgotten   in    the 
indescribable  sublimity  of  the  view.     In 
every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach   was   a   region   of  endless   winter. 
It  is  not  likely  we  shall  pass  that  way 
again.     If  not,  we  can  never  be  too  thank- 
ful that  this  once  it  was  our  privilege  to 
tread  these  corridors  of  flowing  ice,  to 
hear  the  thunders  of  the  avalanche,  to 
gaze  face  to  face  upon  the  Jungfrau,  the 
Queen  of  the  Bernese  Alps  and  her  court 
of  snowy  giants,  to  enter,  as  it  were,  the 
very  holy  of  holies  of  tliis  mighty  temple 
of  Nature,  to  which  pilgrims  flock  from 
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all  the  ends  of  the  earth, — a  temple  not 
built  with  hands,  whiter  than  marble, 
as  enduring  as  the  worid  itself  and  reach- 
ing to  the  very  heavens. 

During  a  short  stay  in  Greneva,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  chair  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  University  there 
is  held  by  a  prominent  Socialist,  M.  £d- 
gard  ]VIilhaud,  with  whose  name  I  had 
long  been  familiar  through  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  French  reviews.  Having 
won  high  honors  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Professor  Milhaud,  after 
taking  his  Bachelor's  and  Master's  de- 
grees, was  sent  to  Grermany  on  a  travel- 
ing fellowship.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  working  with 
M.  Millerand,  Socialist  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries,  in  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Ministry,  leaving  that  position 
to  become  foreign  editor  of  La  Petite 
RSpubUque,  the  oldest  socialist  daily 
paper  in  Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  La 
Tactique  socialities  Le  Rach4xt  dee  Chemine 
de  fer.  La  Democratie  socuUiete  AUe- 
mande^  and  while  still  a  young  man  b 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  European  socialism.  In  spite  of  his 
heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
teacher  and  writer,  however,  he  still  finds 
time  to  participate  actively  in  practical 
politics  as  speaker  and  organizer  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Socialist  Federation  of 
the  Department  of  Savoy,  France. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  advent  of 
such  a  man  at  the  quiet  old  University 
of  Greneva  was  regarded  with  Uttle  less 
than  horror  by  the  faculty  and  the  "  better 
dements  "  in  the  city.  The  conservative 
press,  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  all 
over  Europe,  made  a  great  outcry,  while 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  students  in 
his  classes  organized  a  tremendous  de- 
monstration against  him, — ^at  his  first 
lecture  yelling  and  hooting  so  that  he 
was  haidly  able  to  speak  a  dozen  con- 
nected sentences.  However,  as  he  was 
in  a  State  University,  and  his  friends  had 
a  comfortable  radical  sociaUst  majority 
behind  them,  of  necessity,  this  sort  of 


nonsense  soon  came  to  an  end  and  his 
opponents,  having  no  alternative,  sub- 
mitted to  the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as 
possible.  Moreover,  as  his  classes  have 
been  increasing  in  numbers  every  year, 
students  even  coming  from  foreign  coun- 
tries especially  to  take  his  lectures,  and 
as  it  has  been  pretty  generally  ascertained 
that  he  has  neither  horns  nor  a  cloven 
hoof,  a  considerable  revolution  has  come 
about  in  the  general  attitude  toward  him 
— even  the  aristocrats  being  forced  at 
last  to  recognize  that  if  he  is  a  '*  socialist 
militant"  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  economic  authority  of 
international  repute.  Nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve it  is  still  problematical  what  would 
be  the  result  if  a  conservative  majority 
should  come  into  power. 

On  one's  first  trip  abroad  it  is  usually 
customary  to  travel  first-class  as  a  matter 
of  cou»;.  The  next  time  by  going 
''second^  one  manifests  to  the  traveling 
public  that  the  novitiate  period  is  over 
and  one  has  flowered  into  a  full-fledged 
globe-trotter  of  the  second  d^ree.  On 
later  trips  many  of  us  learn  that  it  b 
wiser  to  discriminate;  to  travel  first- 
class  when,  on  long  journeys,  fast  trains 
and  ample  room  are  a  consideration;  to 
travel  second-chKss  when  in  the  mood 
for  bourgeoise  comforts,  bourgecMse  com- 
pany and  bourgecMse  prices,  but  other- 
wise to  travel  third  for  the  charm  of  the 
company  to  be  met  in  third-class  com- 
partments only.  Here  one  comes  into 
close  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  real  people  with 
their  new  and  naive  ways,  their  fresh, 
truthful  views  of  Ufe,  witii  much  of  the 
local  color  and  some  of  the  local  odors 
of  their  native  villages  still  cUnging  to 
them.  Time  passes  quickly  watching 
them — ^they  are  as  unconventional  and 
refreshing  as  savages  or  animals  and  far 
more  interesting.  As  one  of  our  ambas- 
sadors wisely  said,  on  being  asked  why 
he  traveled  third-class:  **I  travel  third- 
class  because  there  is  no  fourth." 

At   Brieg,    I   once   bought   for  seven 
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dollars  and  a  half,  a  third-class  ticket, 
good  for  two  weeks'  travel  on  the  lake 
steamboats  and  great  railway  Unes  in 
all  parts  of  Switzerland.  During  this 
period  I  had  occasion  to  travel  almost 
constantly,  looking  up  some  sociological 
data,  but  on  the  whole  found  nothing 
which  interested  me  more  than  the  little 
ticket  on  which  I  was  traveling.  When 
first  introduced  it  was  generally  feared 
that  its  almost  nominal  price,  while  en- 
tirely satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  traveling  public,  would  prove  a  losing 
venture  to  the  railroad  department,  but 
the  resulting  increase  in  travel  soon  proved 
what  railroad  managers  seem  so  loath 
to  learn,  that  within  certain  reasonable 
limits,  cheaper  rates  are  always  a  paying 
venture.  In  spite  of  the  ''doctored  sta- 
tistics," to  which  such  wide  publicity 
has  been  given  by  subsidized  journalists 
and  well-salaried  ''authorities,"  to  the 
effect  that  government  railroads  in  Swit- 
zerland are  a  failure,  the  many  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  one  just  mentioned, 
which  have  been  introduced  in  railroad 
management  since  the  government  pur- 
chase in  1901,  tell  a  strikingly  different 
story. 

To  be  sure,  the  reorganization  of  a 
system  of  railroads  in  accordance  with 
democratic  ideals  is  a  herculean  task, 
which  can  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue 
only  by  proceeding  slowly  with  the  work 
of  reform  and  adhering  at  all  times  to 
the  soundest  of  sound  business  principles. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  government 
ownership  the  progress  made  has  been 
very  creditable  and  satisfactory  to  all 
except  the  most  impatient  reformers  and 


interested  capitalists.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
during  the  fifty-six  years  that  must  elapse 
before  the  roads  are  paid  for,  than  could 
possibly  have  been  done  during  the  four 
short  years  of  government  management 
that  are  past. 

In  the  first  place  a  very  appreciable 
reduction  in  both  passenger  and  freight 
rates  has  been  made — a  reduction  of  from 
twelve  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent,  on 
round-trip  passenger  tickets  and  from 
five  per  cent,  to  fifteenper  cent,  on  most 
of  the  freight  rates.  The  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced  from  twelve  hours  a 
day  to  eleven,  and  at  the  same  time 
wages  have  been  raised.  At  a  very  con- 
siderable cost,  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  roadbeds,  rolling-stock  and 
stations  have  been  carried  out  while 
faster  and  more  frequent  trains  have 
been  introduced.  In  addition  to  this, 
and  after  paying  all  expenses,  including 
the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  each 
year  a  definite  proportion  of  the  govern- 
ment bonds  which  were  issued  in  pay- 
ment for  the  roads  are  bought  back  out 
of  the  net  profits,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
sixty  years  from  the  date  of  purchase  the 
last  bonds  will  be  retired  and  the  road  will 
be  the  property  of  the  people  free  and  tin- 
encuwber^.  This  triumph  of  democratic 
or  sodaUstic  "high  finance"  compares 
not  unfavorably,  both  as  to  methods  and 
results,  with  our  individualistic  or  pluto- 
cratic "high  finance,"  from  the  inside 
history  of  which  the  whole  world  turns 
away  with  mingled  horror  and  disgust. 

Cabl  S.  Vboouan.  . 

Geneva^  Switzerland. 


CHILD-LABOR,  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND 

RACE-SUICIDE. 

Bt  William  French. 


3  A  TOPIC  for  agitation,  child- 
labor  has  recently  attracted  un- 
1  attention  and  new  laws  have  been 
ested  and  enacted  for  which  there 
grave  necessity;  yet  children  do  not 
to  labor,  and  the  parent  is  incon- 
kble  who  could  rejoice  in  the  abstract 
that  his  child  was  at  physically  ruin- 
ind  unremunerative  work  for  others, 
impulsory  education  is  our  boast, 
it  has  proved  a  wise  act  and  has 
;ed  out  well  for  the  nation.  Yet, 
pite  of  the  facilities  aflPorded  and 
al  officers  to  protect  it,  its  provisions 
lone  too  properly  observed:   though 

instinct    leans    naturally    toward 
ation. 

ice-suidde  is  a  term  forced  upon  us 
:>nditions  that  are  alarmingly  on  the 
ase — alarming  enough  already  when 
ealize  that  there  are  five  additions  to 
imputation  by  immigration  or  foreign 
atage  to  every  birth  of  a  true-blood 
rican.  Why  is  it?  Mother-love  b 
obsolete,  nor  are  paternal  instincts 
« 
le  answer  to  each  of  these  proposi- 

is  the  same.  It  is  the  almost  un- 
ftble  burden  of  children.  Let  us  be 
c.  Old-time  farms,  where  senti- 
;  can  count  and  the  cost  of  them  is 
inal,  are  very  few.  Tenements,  cot- 
i  and  city  flats,  where  salaries  are 
I  and  each  little  cost  counts  heavily, 
constantly  increasing.  The  young 
the  old  are  burdens  which  no  amount 
entiment  can  offset.  Middle-life 
bear  them  or  evade  them.  We  have 
inds  of  ultimate  refuges  for  the  aged 
infirm,  for  we  are  philanthropic  as 
as  dogmatic.  In  an  awkward,  ob- 
mable  way,  they  partially  relieve 
>ut  attempting  to  obviate,  only  the 
r  part  of  the  burden  in  desperate 


cases;  but  youth  remains  helplessly 
hanging  on  middle-life  and  oft^,  by 
sheer  force  of  inexorable  Must^  middle- 
life  is  driven  to  shirk  the  burden. 

To  properly  feed  and  clothe  and  en- 
tertain the  normal  allotment  of  children 
would  overtax  the  utmost  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  average  family,  to-day,  de- 
manding almost  brutal  economy,  sacri- 
fice and  abnegation  for  the  first  twenty 
years  of  marriage — ^the  vital  twenty 
years  of  life.  Celibacy  is  not  indictable. 
Race-suicide  cannot  easily  be  made  a 
statute  crime.  The  five  who  are  wise 
take  refuge  in  one  or  the  other,  to  the 
degradation,  detriment  and  partial  ob- 
literation of  the  nation. 

The  five  who  are  foolish — the  lower 
element,  among  whom  Nature  is  less 
obstructed  by  forethought — finding  thepi- 
selves  sinking  below  sustenance  under 
the  weight  of  the  contents  of  increasing 
cots,  unable  to  make  more  sacrifices  to 
send  the  children  properly  to  schocd,  are 
finally  forced  to  put  them  to  earning, 
however  little,  to  help  make  the  dire  ends 
meet.  Philanthropy  stands  ready,  again, 
in  cases  of  acute  distress  to  be  disagree- 
ably helpful;  but  at  its  best  philanthropy 
is  rather  like  physic.  If  you  do  not  see 
why  only  wait  for  the  hour  of  necessity 
and  take  a  dose. 

Child-labor  laws  to  prevent  these  little 
ones  from  being  put  to  the  brutal  tasks  of 
bread-winners  deserve  all  of  the  com- 
mendation they  receive. 

Compulsory  education  is  not  so  much 
to  save  the  child  as  the  nation,  by  making 
intelligently  valuable  instead  of  danger- 
ously ignorant  citizens.  If  we  could  add 
to  tliem  a  law  enforcing  marriage  and 
preventing  race-suicide,  the  combination 
would  result  in  '*  a  nation  to  be  proud  of," 
so  far  as  numbers  and  intelligence  are 
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concerned,  but  a  nation  of  bowed  should- 
ers, soulless  lives  and  lifeless  souls  broken 
in  bearing  the  burdens.  The  laws  are 
a  means  to  an  end — the  building  up  and 
betterment  of  the  nation — ^and  the  end 
is  good,  but  the  means  entail  privation 
and  suffering  and  enforce  an  evasion 
more  disastrous  to  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion than  child-labor  or  permissable  ig- 
norance could  ever  be;  for  neither,  in 
the  very  instincts  of  humanity,  could 
have  the  far  reach  of  race-suicide. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  accomplish 
the  end — ^more  than  the  end  at  present 
sought — but  it  is  a  way  so  absurd  and 
preposterous  as  to  bring  a  smile  to  one's 
lips  while  he  proposes  it  and  a  laugh  to 
him  who  listens.  It  was  something  the 
same,  years  ago,  when  pensions  were 
first  suggested,  in  the  broad  view  which 
America  takes  of  the  subject,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  her 
old  soldiers;  but  we  all  beUeve  in  pen- 
sions now — at  least  that  the  practice  is 
good,  though  the  principle  may  be  bad — 
very  bad.  It  must  be  that  we  believe, 
for  our  pension-roll  is  materially  larger 
than  the  entire  German  army  appropria- 
tion. We  condemn  the  heavy  taxes  im- 
posed to  support  that  vast  standing 
army,  but  who  complains  that  we  expend 
mudi  more  upon  our  pensioners,  though 
only  out  of  gratitude?  For  we  know 
that  not  a  dollar  of  the  billions  going  out 
of  the  treasury  ever  yields  such  good  re- 
turns. The  country  could  double  its 
pension-roll,  to-day,  to  its  own  better- 
ment; the  practice  is  so  good — ^though 
the  principle  may  be  bad. 

Taxes,  in  the  last  analysis,  come  all 
and  always  from  the  poor;  but  on  the 
way  to  the  Treasury  they  go  mostly 
through  the  coffers  of  the  rich.  They 
would  go  that  far  anyway  and  if  taxes 
were  not  they  would  simply  stop  there. 
The  rich  would  be  so  much  the  richer 
and  the  beneficiaries  of  Treasury  dis- 
bursements so  much  the  poorer.  For 
taxes,  in  the  final  and  labelled  lumps, 
come  very  largely  from  the  rich,  directly 
depriving  the  pockets  of  the  rich  of  vastly 


greater  sums  than  the  pockets  of  all  the 
middle  and  the  poor  combined.  Now, 
there  is  no  better  way  given  among  men 
to  keep  money  in  circulation  than  to  fetch 
it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich  where  it 
loves  to  lie  and  rot,  and  drop  it  into  the 
pockets  of  the  poor,  whence  it  must  hie 
away  on  the  wings  of  the  first  morning 
following.  Taxes  bring  it  out  of  one, 
pensions  drop  it  into  the  other. 

Money  in  circulation  makes  for  pros- 
perity, for  the  mission  of  money  is  its 
purchasing  power  and  it  can  only  per- 
form that  mission  while  circulating.  No 
more  than  with  blood  can  the  circulation 
be  beneficial  to  the  whole  unless  it  reaches 
the  remotest  digits  of  the  body  poUtic. 
Pensions  are  our  greatest  circulation  in- 
stigator. The  larger  the  pension-roll 
the  greater  the  finite  circulation  and  the 
finite  prosperity  which  makes  for  the 
infinite  of  the  nation.  The  practice  is 
good  even  if  the  principle  is  bad — the 
principle  of  supporting  a  man  for  life  and 
his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts 
after  him,  because  he  lost  a  toe  more  or 
less  while  under  pay  from  the  government. 

Last  winter  the  Congress,  especially 
the  Senate,  tried  to  put  in  action  a  little 
act  which  provided  that  government- 
clerks,  when  they  reached  a  certain  age, 
should  be  retired.  They  really  ought 
to  be.  Dr.  Osier  goes  even  further.  But 
the  bill  fell  fiat  because  it  made  no  peosicm 
provision  for  the  long-time  servants  when 
they  were  retired.  The  next  session  will 
try  it  again  witli  better  results,  because 
there  will  be  added  a  pension  provision. 
We  beUeve  in  pensions. 

At  West  Point  and  Annapolis  lads  are 
educated  by  the  government  that  it  may 
benefit  by  their  intelligence  in  time  of 
war,  and  when  they  reach  the  age-limit 
they  are  retired  under  pay  for  life  if  they 
have  been  good  soldiers  and  sailors.  Our 
public-school  system  carries  the  same 
theory  toward  all  education  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  but  why  should  it  stop 
short  of  summum  banum  ?  Why  should 
it  not  expand  to  its  reasonable  Umit  the 
theory  of  the  greatest  good  to  all,  in  the 
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perfecting  of  every  little  citizen  to  be  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  nation  in  perpetual 
peace? 

It  is  a  notion  so  absurd  and  preposter- 
ous that  even  the  pen  that  writes  it  al- 
most smiles,  and  yet  why  not?  Why 
should  not  every  child  on  being  bom  and 
registered  receive  a  salary  as  a  servant 
of  the  nation,  gradually  increasing  as  his 
necessities  increase,  until  his  education 
is  complete  ?  No  occupant  of  a  desk  in 
the  executive  offices  is  more  essentially 
giving  his  time  and  energy  for  the  best 
good  of  the  nation  than  the  child  who 
faithfully  prepares  himself  for  good  citi- 
zenship. Then  at  the  age  of  retirement, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  the  pension  could 
begin  again  as  a  reward  for  having  been 
a  good  citizen — ^upon  ground  as  valid, 
surely,  as  the  continued  pay  of  the  re- 
tired officer. 

Where  would  be  race-suicide,  child- 
labor  or  call  for  compulsory  education  ? 
Where  would  be  the  bent  backs  and 
anxious  faces  of  the  economizing,  ab- 
negating, drudging  multitude,  sacrificing 
all  the  joys  of  Ufe,  to-day,  in  an  agony  to 
put  their  children  on  their  feet  and  pre- 
vent being  a  burden  in  old  age,  or  throw- 
ing away  the  reality  of  life  to  escape  the 
responsibility?  The  childless  family  is 
envied,  now,  and  the  life-insurance  in- 
cubus a  necessity.  The  baker's  dozen 
would  be  at  a  premium  then,  the  horror 
of  eariy  marriage  on  a  small  salary  and 
anxiety  for  the  future  would  disappear 
while  the  nation  received  its  own  with 
usury. 

Would  the  taxes  be  doubled  to  accom- 
plish  it?    Suppose   they   were   quadru- 


pled; what  of  it?  The  infinite  mass  of 
poor  who  suffer  most  pay  no  taxes  and 
would  feel  the  change  only  in  a  sUght  in- 
crease in  expenses  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  simple  commercial  value 
of  their  children.  The  children  would 
assume  an  importance  and  their  educa- 
tion be  a  remunerative  ambition.  The 
individual  taxes  of  the  middle-class  are 
very  small  and  the  money  relief  alone 
would  far  outweigh  the  increase.  The 
gigantic  pyramids  of  gold  rising  in  mighty 
and  mightier  monuments  to  the  Pharaos 
of  Finance  would  yield  the  beautiful 
bricks  wherewith  to  build  the  tower-of- 
strength  about  the  nation,  reversing  race- 
suicide,  obliterating  child-labor,  relieving 
any  further  thought  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation; while  no  better  way  could  be  de- 
vised for  reducing  the  alarming  conges- 
tion in  the  treasure-vaults  of  wealth  and 
thrilling  with  the  ichor  of  prosperity  the 
remote  and  languishing  corpuscles. 

Is  it  reaUy  so  absurdly  preposterous, 
after  all?  I  have  talked  with  many 
among  the  richest  men  in  the  country 
and  found  but  one  who  did  not  say  that 
he  would  gladly  lend  his  influence  and 
pay  his  portion  to  have  such  a  system  in 
operation.  Several  heartily  indorsed  the 
statement  of  one :  ''  If  my  taxes  were  four 
times  what  they  are  I  should  save  money 
in  being  relieved  of  obnoxious  obligations 
for  philanthropic  donations  of  which  I 
do  not  approve  but  constantly  meet  be- 
cause they  are  efforts,  however  unsatis- 
factory, to  come  illegitimately  toward 
this  same  end." 

WiLLABD  French. 

WctshingUm^  D,  C. 


GOVERNOR  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS:   A.  STATESMAN  WHO 

PLACES  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ABOVE 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  PRIVILEGED  CLASSES. 

By  Lewis  WoaTHiNOTON  Smith. 


THERE  is  a  considerable  body  of 
men  who  have  come  to  political 
leadership  in  the  Middle  West  whose 
general  aim  and  purpose  may  be  defined 
collectively  as  that  of  a  new  espousal  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Among  them  Gov- 
emor  Cummins  of  Iowa  is  a  sigmficant 
and  commanding  figure.  All  men  now 
recognize  more  or  less  clearly  that  even 
here  in  America  the  conmion  man  has 
only  in  a  measure  come  to  his  own,  that 
the  hand  of  a  power  that  he  has  had  no 
part  in  shaping  is  over  him,  and  that  it 
may  be  as  heavy  as  the  mailed  hand  of 
medieval  king  or  czar;  but  Grovemor 
Cummins  is  one  of  those  who  have  seen 
this  most  surely  and  have  most  heartily 
made  the  cause  of  the  masses  their  own. 

Governor  Cummins  came  to  Des 
Moines  in  1878,  and  soon  built  up  a  law 
practice  that  brought  him  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial income,  an  income  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  that  which  he  now  en- 
joys as  the  governor  of  the  state.  It  was 
sixteen  years  later,  in  1894,  when  his 
name  came  up  for  nomination  for  senator 
from  Iowa.  In  the  Republican  caucus 
he  received  more  votes  than  any  one  else 
except  John  H.  Gear,  to  whom  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  was  finally  given  and 
whom,  as  an  old  man  likely  to  retire  soon, 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Cummins 
was  to  succeed.  In  the  McKinley  cam- 
paign of  1896  he  was  one  of  the  national 
committeemen,  and  in  1899  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  senate  before  the  state 
legislature. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  there  began  that 
alignment  of  forces  against  him  that  has 
continued  until  this  day.  The  railroads 
did  not  want  him  in  the  senate.  They 
were  then  a  big  factor  in  Iowa  politics. 


in  som\B  respects  a  bigger  factor  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  their  influence 
defeated  him.  He  is  not  and  was  not  a 
man  to  be  the  instrument  of  any  power 
unjustly  exercised,  not  a  man  to  be  the 
hireling  of  the  money-changers  in  the 
temple,  not  a  man  to  run  at  the  bidding 
of  the  slave-drivers.  They  could  not 
use  him,  and  whom  the  railroads  could 
not  use  then  the  people  should  not  have. 
That  was  the  banning  in  a  more  open 
way  of  the  attack  upon  privil^e  as  the 
great  menace  of  our  national  life  to  which 
his  whole  political  career  has  been  a  de- 
votion. 

In  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  fight  made 
upon  him,  he  was  advanced  by  his 
friends  as  a  candidate  for  governor, 
and  was  nominated  in  the  Republican 
convention  on  the  first  ballot.  Party 
conventions  are  closer  to  the  people 
and  are  not  so  easiljr  manipulated,  per- 
haps, as  l^;islatures ;  sjid  that  convention 
was  the  largest  political  convention  ever 
held  in  Iowa,  numbering  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-one,  a  body  ten  times  as  large 
and  unwieldy  as  the  l^islature.  He  was 
elected,  and  within  thirty  days  after  en- 
tering upon  the  office  was  compelled  to 
meet  squarely  the  issue  raised  in  our 
present  industrial  development  between 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  those  of 
the  great  corporations.  Both  houses  of 
the  legislature  had  passed  the  Molsberry 
bill,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  sign  or 
veto  it.  The  important  provision  of 
this  bill  was  one  removing  the  debt  Umit 
of  corporations.  It  was  proposed  more 
particularly  in  the  interest  of  the  pros- 
pective merging  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroads,  according  to  the  intention  of 
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James  J.  Hill.  J.  W.  Bljrthe,  the  general 
counsel  for  the  Burlington,  director  of 
political  affairs  for  the  corporations  in 
Iowa»  had  engineered  the  bill  through 
both  houses  and  now  hoped  to  secure 
the  signature  of  the  governor  for  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  slackening  of 
control  over  corporations  which  this  bill 
contemplated,  its  passage  would  have 
invited  the  trusts  and  other  like  bodies 
to  organize  and  incorporate  themselves 
under  the  laws  of  Iowa  as  Iowa  institu- 
tions. The  possibility  of  assuming  ob- 
ligations far  in  excess  of  capitalization 
which  the  bill  offered  would  have  opened 
the  way  to  the  fraudulent  manipulation 
of  securities  of  which  we  have  had  so 
much  evidence  elsewhere  of  late.  Ind- 
dentaUy  Iowa  might  have  seemed  to  de- 
rive benefit  in  some  respects  from  the 
location  of  large  business  interests  within 
her  borders,  but  it  would  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  good.  That 
at  least  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  a 
man  looking  at  the  question  from  .  the 
standpoint  of  a  belief  that  the  great  cor- 
porations demanded  by  our  present 
economic  conditions  must  be  the  objects 
of  constant  and  watchful  supervision  if 
they  are  not  to  become  the  irresponsible 
masters  of  our  collective  and  individual 
lives  and  fortunes. 

In  making  decision  in  this  particular 
case  Grovemor  Cummins  was  confronted 
with  that  situation  that  more  than  any 
other  tries  the  courage  of  men.  Friends 
with  whom  his  relations  had  been  long 
and  closely  personal  were  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  measure.  He  was  im- 
portuned by  them  to  sign  it.  They 
gathered  about  him,  one  and  many. 
Blastem  attorneys  of  the  railroads  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  local  political  dictator. 
They  urged  and  protested  and  explained. 
The  pressure  was  tremendous.  Not  to 
sign  the  bill  was  to  disregard  long  and 
pleasant  associations,  to  aUenate  men 
whose  good  will  was  dear  to  him.  It  was 
in  a  measure  to  cut  loose  from  the  or- 
ganized forces  that  controlled  poUtical 
destinies,  to  cast  himself  upon  the  un- 


certain chances  of  popular*  approval. 
The  break  with  the  machine  was  alto- 
gether a  less  thing  than  the  severing  of 
personal  relations  established  in  the 
course  of  his  long  law  practice.  It  was 
this  that  might  have  given  him  pause 
and  might  for  many  a  man  of  honest  in- 
tentions have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for 
signing  the  bill.  Grovemor  Cummins 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  The  convic- 
tions that  had  been  deepened  in  him  by 
his  own  experience  of  the  domination  of 
the  railroads  made  only  one  course  pos- 
sible, if  he  was  to  retain  his  own  self- 
respect.  He  did  not  sign  the  bill,  both 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
vicious.  He  had  fought  the  fight  out 
with  the  attorneys,  answering  plea  after 
plea  and  argument  after  argument  with 
a  fine  readiness  bom  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  a  clear  mind,  and 
established  convictions;  and  in  returning 
the  bill  to  the  legislature  he  sent  a  letter 
that  b  one  of  the  notable  documents 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  corporation 
control.     He  said  in  part : 

''  The  bill  proposes  to  take  off,  for  the 
first  time,  every  limitation,  and  confer 
upon  a  class  of  railway  companies  a 
privil^e  which,  within  the  limit  of  my 
investigation,  has  no  parallel  in  modem 
legislation.  ...  I  can  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  this  species  of  special 
legislation  is  consistent  with  the  public 
welfare  or  necessary  for  the  legitimate 
development  of  railway  property:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  corpor- 
ate power  to  issue  stocks  and  incur  in- 
debtedness needs  regulation  rather  than 
expansion." 

There  is  in  Grovemor  Cunmiins  littie 
of  the  spirit  of  compromise  when  that 
means  yielding  to  corrupt  or  vicious  in- 
fluences in  poHtics.  The  issue  between 
him  and  the  great  corporate  interests 
that  threaten  to  make  the  American  ex- 
periment in  democratic  government  a 
modkery  has  been  definitely  raised,  and 
he  faces  it  and  will  face  it  squarely  and 
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unflinchingly.  There  is  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  accommodation  between 
him  and  the  forces  of  wealth  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  legislation 
in  their  interest.  He  is  a  Republican 
unfaltering  in  his  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  protection,  but  he  is  fighting  the  tari£P 
as  it  now  stands,  believing  it  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  new  tyranny  of  the  age  of 
capital.  Manufactured  articles  that  need 
protection  he  would  protect,  but  he  would 
levy  no  tari£P  by  which  the  manufacturer 
is  enabled  to  rob  the  people.  In  his  view, 
laws  made  for  the  control  and  direction 
of  our  industrial  and  commercial  life  can 
not  be  laws  framed  in  the  spirit  of  our 
democratic  institutions  when  those  who 
place  them  on  the  statute-books  are  the 
creatures  of  a  small  body  of  men  banded 
together  to  conserve  and  advance  their 
own  interests  against  the  interests  of  the 
people.  He  is  an  advocate  of  reciprocity, 
not  as  a  blind  partisan  following  the  ban- 
ner of  a  great  leader,  but  as  a  man  of 
dear  vision  willing  to  urge  upon  his  party 
an  unpopular  course  when  conditions 
demand  that  fine  courage  of  true  leader- 
ship. 

Governor  Cummins  is  a  man  of  warm 
human  feelings  and  sympathies,  ap- 
proachable, courteous,  loyal,  a  clear  in- 
tellect and  a  dean  life.  A  man  of  fine 
tastes  and  wide  intelligence,  he  might 
easily  have  lost  himself  in  an  elegant  ex- 
dusiveness,  but  he  has  kept  his  heart 
open  to  the  needs  of  men.  He  is  now 
oflPering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term  as  governor,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  he  will  win  easily.  The 
people,  at  least,  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
faith  in  him.  Should  the  Republican 
convention  fail  to  nominate  him,  it  will 
be  because  he  has  not  wooed  the  good 
will  of  the  party  dictators  in  the  state  as 
he  should.  The  railroads  in  particular 
will  remember  that  in  Iowa  they  are  pay- 
ing taxes  on  an  estimated  valuation  forty- 
four  million  dollars  higher  than  it  would 
have  been  but  that  he  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  was  instrumental  in 
raising  the  assessment.    This  higher  val- 


uation brings  in  to  the  treasury  of  the 
state  yearly  some  forty  thousand  dollars 
more  in  taxes  and  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  various  counties  a  sum  of  neariy  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  That  is  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  used  against  him 
before  the  people,  evidently,  but  it  will 
have  its  e£Pect  in  the  convention.  The 
man  who  is  keeping  his  eye  on  the  strug- 
gle from  the  gallery  may  not  hear  a  word 
of  it,  but  it  will  be  a  thing  to  be  taken 
account  of  none  the  less. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  effort  to  discredit  Grov- 
emor  Cunmiins  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road interests  unfriendly  to  him  in  the 
drculation  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Senator  EUdns  of  West  Virginia.  The 
letter  disputed  some  of  the  statements 
in  a  recent  speech  of  Grovemor  Cummins 
relative  to  the  treatment  accorded  him 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Committee  of  the  Senate  as  a 
witness..  Senator  EUdns  is  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  known  friendliness  to  the  rail- 
roads has  not  disappeared  in  the  light  of 
the  discussion  that  this  letter  has  evoked. 
The  original  charges  made  by  Governor 
Cununins  that  the  cross-examination  to 
which  Senator  Elkins  subjected  him  was 
antagonistic  and  unfair,  as  that  of  a  friend 
of  the  railroads  might  be  expected  to  be, 
remains  practically  unassailed. 

It  is  Governor  Cummins'  first  passion 
to  bring  government  back  to  the  people. 
This  year  he  has  been  pushing  forward 
before  the  l^islature  two  measures  hav- 
ing that  particularly  in  view.  One  of 
these  was  an  anti-pass  law  and  the  other 
is  a  general  primary  law  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  latter  nominations  for 
office  would  be  made  by  the  voters  of  the 
party  rather  than  by  a  few  men  gathered 
together  in  a  caucus.  Progress  toward 
the  enactment  of  these  measures  has  been 
made,  but  the  fight  is  not  yet  won. 
Under  his  unfaltering  leadership  it  will 
be  won  in  good  time.  These  are  the 
issues  upon  which  he  goes  before  the 
people   in   the   present   campaign,   and. 
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»rt8  are  being  made  to  befog  the 
mind,  there  is  every  evidence 
carrying  the  state  with  him. 
lor  Cummins  ought  to  be  in  the 
ut  it  is  his  misfortune  to  Uve  in 
mt  is  already  well  and  ably  rep- 
there  by  men  to  whom  he  is 
Ss  case  brings  attention  to  a 
t  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  has 
een  a  defect  in  our  representa- 
»n.  The  Senate  should  be  a 
men  made  up  of  those  leaders 

opinion  best  able  to  represent 
ical  feeling  and  faith  of  their 
its.  As  it  is,  it  can  not  be  so, 
the  man  who  is  the  ablest  ex- 
f  a  policy  to  which  the  public 
il  a  state  is  pledged  may  live 
I  does  live  in  a  state  whose  ciii- 
lie  main  hold  other  views,  while 
with  which  he  is  in  accord  must 
the  Senate  less  capable  men 
inthin  its  own  citizenship  it  can 
3etter.    The  Senate  should  be 

of  men  who  belong,  so  far  as 
tions  of  residence  are  concerned, 
Kti<m  rather  than  to  the  state, 
possible  for  the  people  of  a  state 
t  for  the  Senate  men  who  had 
thed  themselves  by  the  advo- 
Kdides  which  that  state  wished 


to  advance,  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence,  as  in  England,  we  should  have 
a  body  of  finer  and  more  disinterested 
statesmen  in  the  upper  house.  The 
country  at  large  would  then  secure  the 
services  of  such  magnificent  leaders  of 
men  as  Grovemor  Cummins  among  Re- 
publicans and  William  J.  Bryan  among 
Democrats.  At  least  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  various  political  ideas  of  vari- 
ous conmionwealths  to  be  adequately 
and  ably  represented  at  Washington.  It 
is  not  so  in  tlie  best  sense  now. 

While  the  whole  country  is  entitled  to 
and  ought  to  have  the  service  which  such 
men  as  he  are  able  to  give  it,  there  is  work 
enough  for  him  to  do  in  his  own  state  for 
his  own  state,  and  that  he  is  doing  and 
will  do  splendidly.  A  man  of  great  phys- 
ical vigor,  of  commanding  presence,  of 
teUing  speech,  he  wins  his  way  into  the 
firm  confidence  of  the  honest,  thoughtful 
voters  of  a  great  conmionwealth,  and  they 
are  supporting  him  in  his  work  for  the  com- 
mon good.  It  is  a  great  work  greatly  car- 
ried forward,  and  it  b  such  woric  by  such 
men  that  will  establish  republican  govern- 
ment anew  on  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
political  equality  of  man  with  man. 

Lewis  Wobthinqton  Smtth. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


BRITISH  EGYPT. 

By  Ernest  Crosby, 

Late  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  at  Alexandria. 


PART  II. 

acute  character  of  the  hardships 
lich  Ismail's  subjects  suffered 
le  last  years  of  his  efforts  to  pay 
^est  upon  his  national  debt  is 
y  the  history  of  the  Soudan  as 
r  that  of  Egypt  proper.  The  Sou- 
he  ''Land  of  Uie  Blacks,"  as  its 
pufies,  is  an  enormous  region 
n  a  thousand  miles  square  lying 
i  southwest  of  Egypt  and  Nubia, 


and  its  surface  is  as  great  as  that  of  all  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
This  territory  was  conquered  by  die  sons 
of  Mohammed  Ah  in  18S0  and  added  to 
the  Egyptian  Pashalic,  and  for  over  sixty 
years  it  continued  without  interruption  to 
share  the  fate  of  that  country.  A  gov- 
ernor-general represented  the  government 
at  Khartoum,  and  subordinate  governors 
were  stationed  in  Darfour,  Kordofan  and 
the  other  provinces,  and  under  Ismail  the 
people  suffered  from  the  same  excessive 
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taxation  and  fiscal  misrule  which  oppress- 
ed their  fellow-subjects  farther  down  the 
Nile.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they,  too, 
began  to  chafe  under  this  tyranny  and 
that  signs  of  irritation  began  to  show 
themselves.  Stirred  up  by  the  wretched 
economic  plight  of  his  neighbors,  one 
Mohaifmied  Ahmed  of  Dongola,  son  of  a 
Nubian  carpenter  and  boat-builder,  be- 
gan to  preach  to  them  very  much  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets. 
Tlie  people  were  downtrodden,  he  told 
them,  because  of  their  sins.  They  must 
repent  and  reform  and  return  to  the  com- 
mandments of  Allah.  He  announced 
himself  to  be  the  Mahdi,  a  prophet  long 
expected  in  the  Moslem  world,  who  was 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  or  Issa,  upon 
his  return  to  the  earth  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  The  minaret  b  indeed 
pointed  out  at  the  great  Mosque  of  Dam- 
ascus where  Issa  is  to  alight.  In  token 
of  his  relationship  to  Issa,  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  who  was  thenceforth  known  as 
the  Mahdi,  bore  a  cross  upon  his  banner, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  sort  of  crusade  that  he 
preached.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  activ- 
ity began  at  his  home  on  the  island  of 
Abba,  far  above  Khartoum  on  the  Nile 
and  altogether  beyond  reach  of  any  con- 
nection with  the  independent  movement 
in  the  Delta  under  Ambi.  It  is  strange, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  usual  breadth  of 
vision,  to  find  Lord  Cromer  in  his  last 
Blue-Book  speaking  of  the  Mahdi  as  a 
*' religious  impostor.*'  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  he  was  perfectly 
sincere  and  possessed  of  many  fine  quali- 
ties. He  was  an  ascetic  with  that  one 
exception  so  common  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries which  relates  to  the  number  of  a 
man's  wives.  He  denounced  luxury  and 
limited  the  amount  of  money  which  might 
be  spent  at  a  wedding.  He  forbade  the 
wearing  of  jewelry,  and  for  years  the 
women  of  the  Soudan,  who  love  nothing 
so  much  as  bracelets  and  anklets,  obeyed 
his  command.  His  sermons  and  procla- 
mations give  the  true  ring  of  the  religious 
enthusiast  who  is  full  of  his  message.  At 
first  only  a  few  followers  gathered  round 


him,  and  together  they  refused  to  pay 
their  taxes.  A  company  of  soldiers  was 
sent  to  collect  the  tax  and  punish  the 
mutiny,  and  they  were  defeated.  This 
success  gave  color  to  the  claim  of  Mahdi- 
ship  and  brought  many  recruits  to  the 
stimdard  of  Mohanmied  Ahmed,  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  the  leader  of  a  great 
armed  insurrection,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Khedive  were  completely  over- 
awed. Expeditions  were  sent  against 
him  in  1888  under  the  English  general 
Hicks  and  in  1884  under  General  Baker, 
and  both  of  these  Egyptian  armies  were 
annihilated.  The  Mahdi  now  found  him- 
self the  real  ruler  of  the  Soudan  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  victorious  army  under 
him,  possessed  by  all  the  religious  fervor 
of  the  first  followers  of  the  great  Moham- 
med. Khartoum  and  a  few  other  posts 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Egyptian  Grovemment,  but 
that  was  all. 

At  this  juncture  another  interesting 
character  comes  upon  the  scene,  a  British 
general,  but  one  who  resembled  the  Mah- 
di in  character  far  more  than  he  did  his 
fellow-officers.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, now  in  control  of  Egypt,  b^an  to 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  garrison  at  Khar- 
toum and  for  the  continuance  of  Egyptian 
control  in  the  Soudan,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  interfere.  General  Groidon  was 
not  far  from  London  at  the  time  and  it 
was  known  that  during  his  years  of  service 
as  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces 
in  the  Soudan  under  the  Khedive,  he  had 
become  popular  among  the  natives  and 
understood  them  better  than  any  other 
Englishman.  Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed 
to  him  to  come  to  London.  He  arrived  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening  he  left  for 
Khartoum.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Wolseley 
had  some  difficulty  in  the  haste  of  the 
moment  and  after  banking  hours  to  col- 
lect the  money  necessary  for  Gordon's 
traveUng  expenses,  but  that  finally  at  the 
station  he  handed  him  two  hundred 
pounds.  Gordon,  when  he  arrived  at 
Ismailieh  met  an  old  servant  of  his  in  the 
street,  halt  and  bUnd,  and  in  response  to 
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his  appeal  for  a  small  backsheesh,  gave 
him  one  hundred  pounds,  and  he  had  to 
borrow  in  order  to  finish  his  journey. 
This  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Years  earUer  he  had  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Chinese  Emperor  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  miUtary  services  in 
that  country,  but,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, wishing  to  contribute  to  some  philan- 
thropic cause  and  having  no  money  to 
spare,  he  obliterated  the  inscription  and 
gave  the  gold  piece  away.  His  opinions, 
expressed  in  his  letters  and  diary  during 
^^iiis  tenures  of  office  as  provincial  governor 
mder  Ismail  are  original  and  extaiordin- 
aiy.  **  It  is  not  the  climate,  it  is  not  the 
natives,"  he  writes,  **  but  it  is  the  soldiery 
which  isf  my  horror":  and  again,  ''These 
are  their  (the  white  man's)  maxims,  if  the 
natives  do  n't  act  after  the  most  civilized 
manner,  then  punish  them  for  not  so  act- 
ing, but  if  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  our 
acting,  then  follow  the  customs  of  the 
natives."  A  sheikh,  engaged  to  guide  an 
attacking  party,  leads  them  astray,  and 
Okj  damor  for  his  punishment.  ''  If  he 
did  mislead  them,"  says  Gordon, ''  he  was 
a  brave  patriotic  man,  and  I  shall  let  him 
go."  ^  Some  philanthropic  people  write  to 
me  about  'noble  work,'  'poor  blacks,' 
etc."  he  says ;  "I  have,  I  think,  stopped 
their  writing  by  acknowledging  ourselves 
to  be  a  pil]i^§;ing  horde  of  brigands.  'We 
do  not  want  your  beads,  we  do  not  want 
your  doth,'  ot  the  poor  Moogies  rings  in 
my  ears/'  In  the  seventies  he  writes, 
**  We  dfMed  these  poor  blacks  who  fought 
for  their  independence,  and  now  God  gave 
tiiem  the  victoiy.  I  declare  ...  I 
tndy  sympathize  with  them.  They  say, 
'We  do  not  want  your  cloth  and  beads; 
you  go  your  way  and  we  will  go  ours.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  your  chief.'  This  they 
have  said  over  and  over  again.  They 
have  said '  This  land  is  ours,  and  you  shall 
not  have  it,  neither  its  bread  nor  its  flocks.' 
Poor  feQows!  You  will  say  I  am  incon- 
sistent, and  so  I  am  and  so  are  you.  We 
are  dead  against  our  words  when  it  comes 
to  action."  And  still  again  he  writes: 
"  People  have  Uttle  idea  how  Uttle  glorious 


war  is.  It  is  organized  murder,  pillage 
and  cruelty,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
weight  falls  on  the  fighting  men;  it  is  the 
women,  children  and  old  people."  And 
finally  in  1888  he  says, "  Anything  is  better 
than  the  wretched  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us  and  the  Egyptians,  which  is  now 
increasing  into  deadly  hate.  We  must 
have  a  Nemesis  unless  we  show  more  sym- 
pathy." 

And  in  1884  General  Grordon  was  as 
"  dead  against "  his  words,  as  he  had  been 
years  earlier,  and  he  set  out  confidently  to 
stem  the  rising  of  the  Soudanese,  eager  to 
possess  their  own  country,  a  task  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  accomplished  in  the 
sixties  in  China.  But  when  he  reached 
Khartoum  he  found  the  situation  much 
more  serious  than  he  had  expected.  His 
own  popularity  with  the  natives  was  a 
rush-Ught  in  comparison  with  the  religious 
ardor  which  the  Mahdi  had  aroused. 
The  latter  sent  an  embassy  to  Grordon  with 
an  eloquent  message  caUing  upon  him  to 
join  him  in  spreading  the  true  faith. 
Grordon  treated  the  messengers  with  con- 
tempt and  trod  on  their  message,  thinking 
that  thus  he  could  best  impress  their 
master,  but  they  were  not  to  be  overawed, 
and  soon  the  host  of  the  Soudanese  had 
invested  the  dty  and  the  long,  dreary, 
fatal  siege  had  begun.  The  story  of  Gror- 
don's  last  year  has  often  been  told  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  it.  For  months 
from  the  roof  of  his  palace,  he  saw  the  in- 
vesting forces  of  the  Mahdi  dosing  in  and 
his  own  garrison  dwindling,  as  he  scanned 
the  horizon  to  the  north,  where  the  Nile 
disappeared  on  its  journey  to  the  sea,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  reHef  would  come. 
And  relief,  after  much  unnecessary  delay, 
was  on  its  way.  On  Wednesday,  January 
28, 1885,  the  first  boat  arrived  within  sight 
of  Khartoum,  but  the  flag  of  the  Mahdi 
was  flying  from  the  palace.  They  were 
two  days  too  late.  Before  dawn  on  the 
Monday  Khartoum  had  fallen  and 
Grordon  had  been  cut  down.  Slatin 
Pasha,  an  Austrian  prisoner  in  the 
Mahdi's  camp,  had  Ustened  anxiously  to 
the  firing  during  the  night  of  the  assault. 
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hoping  for  the  defeat  of  his  captors.  In 
the  morning  two  Arabs  came  to  his  hut 
with  something  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and 
exhibited  it  to  him.  It  was  the  head  of 
Gordon,  and  his  brown  hair  had  turned 
completely  white  during  the  anxieties  of 
the  siege. 

The  Mahdi  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  triumph.  The  story  is  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  sexual  indulgence  and  died 
in  a  month  or  two  as  a  result.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  is  true,  although  it  seems 
strangly  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his 
career.  EKs  death  was  a  misfortune  for 
the  Soudan,  for  his  successor,  the  Khalifa, 
Abdullahi,  was  a  very  different  kind  of  a 
man,  tyrannical  and  cruel,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  of  him  comes  from  his 
enemies.  For  a  dozen  years  he  was  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Soudan  as  far  north 
as  the  frontier-post  which  Great  Britain 
maintained  in  the  name  of  Egypt  at  Wadi 
Haifa.  From  time  to  time  he  made  ad- 
vances towards  this  post,  in  the  mad 
scheme  of  conquering  the  world  for  Islam, 
and  he  actually  sent  a  message  to  Queen 
Victoria  threatening  the  destruction  of  her 
capital  if  she  did  not  acknowledge  him  as 
the  representative  of  Allah  on  earth. 

Meanwhile  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  General  Kitchener,  was  preparing 
to  reconquer  the  Soudan.  An  officer  of 
the  engineers,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Moltke  and  made  of  his  army  a  machine 
which  could  cooperate  with  his  new  railway 
with  mechaniosd  precision.  His  pres- 
ence in  Egypt  was,  as  I  heard  the  story,  an 
accident.  He  had  been  assigned  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  to  assist  in  making 
excavations  in  Palestine  and  had  there 
learned  to  speak  Arabic.  Thence  he  had 
been  transferred  to  Cyprus  to  construct 
roads.  Returning  from  furlough  to  Cy- 
prus via  Egypt  in  1882,  when  the 
"Events"  were  immanent,  he  expressed 
his  regret  to  an  EngUsh  friend  whom  we 
shall  call  X.,  that  he  could  not  stay  and 
take  part  in  the  inevitable  campaign. 
**  I  have  written  for  an  extension  of  leave," 
he  said :  "  but  I  am  expecting  a  letter  order- 


ing me  back  every  day."  A  few  days  later 
X.  was  at  the  club  when  some  one  said 
**  Here  is  an  official  letter  for  Kitchener." 
"  1 11  take  it  for  him,"  said  X.,  seeing  the 
opportunity  for  rendering  him  a  service, 
and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  there  it 
remained.  It  was  discovered  afterwards 
that  it  was  an  order  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Cyprus,  but  Kitchner  did  not  receive  it. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived 
and  saw  the  need  of  having  an  officer  on 
his  staff  who  could  speak  Arabic.  Kit- 
chener alone  met  the  requirement,  and  he 
was  duly  appointed.  T^lien  the  Egjrptian 
army  was  reorganized  with  English  offic- 
ers,' he  naturally  remained,  and  his  ability 
and  energy  made  his  promotion  certain. 
One  of  his  officers  told  me  long  before  he 
was  famous,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kitchener,  as  he  was  at  the  time,  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  be  afraid  or  to  be 
tired.  He  could  work  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  and  expected  the  officers  under  him 
to  do  the  same,  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
far  from  popular  among  them,  but,  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  move  up  the  Nile, 
the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  I 
do  not  understand  how  military  men  can 
get  up  much  enthusiasm  over  victories 
won  with  all  the  latest  modem  weapons 
against  semi-civilized  peoples  armed  with 
lances  and  muzzle-loaders.  Kitchener's 
victories  at  the  Atbara  and  Qmdurman 
were  of  this  character.  They  were  mere 
massacres  of  dusky  warriors  who  showed 
a  reckless  bravery  unknown  among  men 
of  European  blood.  Qmdunnan,  the 
new  capital  of  the  Khalifa  opposite 
Khartoum  was  destroyed,  the  venerated 
tomb  of  the  Mahdi  was  despcnled  by  order 
of  the  general  in  command  and  his  body 
dissevered.  The  KhaUf  a  was  pursued  into 
the  desert  and  slain,  and  the  Soudan  came 
back  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Khedive. 
The  Khalifa  may  have  been  guilty  of 
barbarism,  but  who  shall  acquit  his  victor 
of  the  same  charge?  And  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who 
took  part  in  the  campaign,  that  there  are 
some  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
Khalifa.    **  Never  were  lescuen  more  un- 
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welcome,**  he  writes  in  the  Morning  Post 
(see  the  Academy^  November  5,  1898). 
*'The  thousands  who  advanced  to  the 
Zareba  or  stood  unflinching  against  the 
cavalry  charge  were  not  pressed  men. 
They  fought  for  a  cause  to  which  they 
were  devoted,  and  for  a  ruler  in  whose 
ragn  they  acquiesced.  The  Khalifa's 
house  exhibited  several  signs  of  cleanliness 
and  refinement,  and  the  loyalty  of  his 
peofde — unquestionably  displayed — gives 
him  some  claim  to  be  considered  a  .fair 
ruler  according  to  his  light  and  theirs." 
And  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Churchill's  book 
on  the  River  War  passim,  for  many  ex- 
amples of  his  ability  to  see  things  judicially 
and  from  a  standpoint  above  that  of  a  par- 
tisan. I  regret  that  I  have  no  space  in  which 
to  quote  his  horrible  pictures  of  the  cam- 
paign and  his  outspoken  condemnation  of 
the  outrage  committed  upon  the  Mahdi*s 


body.  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  434-5;  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
195-6.)  He  is  no  less  explicit  as  to 
the  entire  justice  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Mahdi.  '*  Looking  at  the  question  from 
a  purely  political  standpoint,"  he  says, 
"we  may  say  that  upon  the  whole  there 
exists  no  record  of  a  better  case  for  rebel- 
lion, than  that  which  presented  itself  to  the 
Soudanese.  Their  country  had  been 
ruined;  their  women  ravished;  their 
liberties  were  curtailed;  even  their  lives 
were  threatened.  Aliens  ruled  the  in- 
habitants; the  few  oppressed  the  many; 
brave  men  were  harried  by  cowards;  the 
weak  compelled  the  strong."  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
SS.)  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  the  Soudanese  were  **  struggling 
and  rightly  struggling  to  be  free." 
{To  he  continued.) 

Ernest  Crosby. 
Kkinehecky  N.  Y. 
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PaH  I.— The  Recall 


Bt  Eltweed  Pomerot  A.M., 

Pntid«nt  of  the  NationAl  Direct-LegitUtion  Letgue. 
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QWHAT  is  the  Recall  ? 
•  A.  The  Recall,  formerly  also 
known  as  the  Imperatiye  Mandate,  is  a 
simple  piece  oi  governmental  machinery 
by  ^^ch,  whenever  any  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  public  officer  do  not  Uke  his 
actions*  they  can,  by  signing  and  filing  a 
petitioa  for  his  recaJl,  suspend  him  from 
office.  If  he  is  an  elective  officer,  a  new 
deetioa  is  held  for  the  balance  of  his  term, 
and  at  this  election  the  old  officer  is  a 
candidate  for  rejection  unless  he  ex- 
pressly declines,  and  others  are  nominated 
in  the  regular  way.  If  he  is  an  appointive 
officer,  the  appointing  power  must  ap- 
point some  otiier  man.  The  percentage 
for  the  petitions  is  50  per  cent.  ihHt^  case 
of  appointive  officers  and  sometimci^O 
in  the  case  of  elective  officers,  though  in 


^uctual  practice  it  is 
some  instances  ^  one-seventh  and  one- 

^^•^I^^Pf""^neral  statement  avoids 

.    ^     L^^-^rrectly  showing  the  cen- 
A.  The  Re*  ^  ^         * 

P[«  »^  ^^>ber  district  is  about  the 
them  the  n^n  g^y^  gooj  reppesentat'* 
servants  wh^jgiative  and  dvic  elec^*.  • 
is  exercised  jij  ^^^^  where  ^^^    ' 

"•  "**"^7en  two  reprp*-'  >«-  * 

A.  Nothig  proportir 
tinctly  recc^v^t^. 
not  one  da^f  ^^^ 

that  their  c^^ ^  ^  officers,  two  of  these 
people,    but .  ti^siy  appiy^  namely: 
means   a   mo^aij  be  the  utmost  freedom 
control  by  the  jjinating  candidates, 
ernment  and  a   ^^o   is   elected   should 
the  completest  ..^rity  of  the  votes  cast, 
jmental  aims  of  o 
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Q.  Where  has  it  been  introduced  ? 

A.  The  agitation  for  the  RecaU  in 
Switzerland  began  about  the  same  time 
as  that  for  Direct-Legislation  proper  or 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  and  it 
was  incorporated  into  their  law  in  some 
places ;  but  after  the  Swiss  people  secured 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  so  gen- 
erally, the  need  for  the  Recall  lessened 
and  to-day  the  agitation  for  it  in  Switzer- 
land has  almost  subsided.  It  was  adopt- 
ed two  or  three  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  used  with  telling  effect 
on  a  recreant  alderman.  Petitions  are 
now  out  for  a  second  use  of  it  against  an 
alderman  with  whom  many  of  his  con- 
stituents are  much  dissatisfied.  You 
could  not  possibly  persuade  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  to  abandon  it  now.  It 
has  recently  been  incorporated  into  the 
charters  of  four  or  five  other  California 
cities  and  into  that  of  Seattle,  Washington. 


Q.  Is  there  need  of  it  in  the  United  States  ? 

A.  The  only  answer  to  this  is  to  point 
to  the  franchises  given  away,  the  bad 
laws  passed,  the  jobbery,  etc.,  of  our  city 
councils  and  state  legislatures;  to  the 
non-administration  and  bad  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  that  we  have  by  executive 
officers.     It  is  badly  needed. 

Q.  What  will  be  its  effect  ? 

A.  Its  effect  will  be  to  make  legislators 
far  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  to  make  executive  officers 
seek  to  really  enforce  the  laws,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  men  they 
choose  to  office  and  more  really  interested 
in  their  government.  If  embodied  into 
law  it  will  not  often  be  used,  because  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  used  at  any  time  will 
make  officers  do  their  duty. 

Eltweed  Pomeboy. 

East  Orangey  N.  J. 


Fart  II. — Proportional  Representation. 


By  Robert  Tyson. 


/^   WHAT  is  Proportional  Represen- 

.  ^    ^taHon  ? 
Army,  Genei^^w^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

to  leconquer  the  SoudL  ^  representation 
the  engineers,  he  belon^je^j^^^  j^^  ^^  ^1^. 

Moltke  and  made  of  his  at^^tj^^  or  leg- 
which could  cooperate  withi^^^    ^  City 
with    mechamcal   precisioL    ^  Congress 
enceinEgyptwas,asIheaK;^^^   ^      [ 

accident.  He  had  been  aSoans  of  im- 
lieutenant  of  engineers  to  assij  ^^^jij^jj^ 
excavations  in  Palestine  anc  ^j  election 
learned  to  speak  Arabic.  Tb  ng  to  rive 
been  transferred  to  Cyprus  j^^^.  ^y^^ 
roads.  Returning  from  furhj  'j^jtended 
prus    via    Egypt    in    1882,        ^^^j^^  ^f 

"Events"  were  immanent,  ^^^j^^ring, 
his  regret  to  an  EngUsh  fn^ent,  crook- 
shall  call  X.,  that  he  coul  ^^lusion  of 
take  part  in  the  mevib  jj^^  j^n^j. 
"  I  have  written  for  an  ext^^^  ^  y^,^. 
hesaid:"butlamexpec1^^^    and  the  tri- 


umphant  rule  of  the  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous party  machine. 

The  Unproportional  systems  of  election 
now  usually  employed  are  two  in  number, 
namely:  (1)  Single-Member  Districts; 
that  is,  electoral  districts  from  each  ot 
which  only  one  representative  is  elected, 
every  elector  or  voter  having  only  one 
vote.  (2)  The  Multiple  or  Block  Vote, 
used  in  electoral  districts  from  which 
several  representatives  are  elected,  each 
elector  or  voter  being  allowed  to  cast  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  representatives 
to  be  elected. 

Only  the  simplest  of  changes  is  needed 
to  introduce  Proportional  Reprosenta- 
tion.  Take  one  feature  from  each  of  the 
present  methods.  Use  the  Single  Vote, 
but  abolish  thegiM^-Member Electorate. 
Use  the  MqT  ^pctorate,  but  abolish 
the  Muiy^  V 

Youjr  1^  Single  Vote  in  a 
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Multiple  Electoral  District;  that  is  to 
sav,  an  electoral  district  from  which 
several  members  are  elected,  but  in  which 
each  elector  can  vote  for  one  candidate 
only.  I  am  speaking  broadly,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground  without  unnecessary 
detail,  and  am  reducing  Proportional 
Representation  to  its  simplest  terms. 
With  a  view  to  greater  completeness, 
and  to  meet  vaiying  circumstances,  work- 
ing details  and  modifications  have  been 
added,  resulting  in  several  distinct  sys- 
tems, which  wiU  be  briefly  referred  to. 

This  simple  change  would  purify  and 
revolutionise  poUtics.  The  mere  use  of 
the  Single  Vote  in  Multiple  Districts 
would  dethrone  the  party  boss,  snatch 
from  the  party  machine  the  monopoly  of 
nominations,  and  make  straightforward 
honesty  the  road  to  poUtical  success. 
Thai  being  the  road  to  success,  the  aver- 
age man  would  gladly  abandon  the  de- 
vious paths  which  now  lead  to  political 
preferment. 

At  first  sight  these  may  appear  to  be 
extravagant  claims:  but  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  subject  will  fully  substantiate 
them.  The  banning  of  this  study  is  to 
understand  the  true  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, as  follows: 

Each  important  [diase  of  public  opinion 
should  be  represented  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  voters  holding  that  opinion. 
No  voter  should  go  unrepresented.  Even 
if  the  candidate  he  most  prefers  is  de- 
feated, he  should  be  directly  or  indirectly 
represented  by  some  successful  candidate 
who  would  have  been,  or  is,  his  second 
or  third  choice. 

To  illustrate  the  principle,  suppose  a 
dioasand  men  or  women  desire  to  elect  a 
committee  of  ten  persons  who  will  be 
tuBj  representative  of  the  thousand.  On 
what  basis  ought  those  ten  persons  to  be 
dcded?  Evidently  each  one  of  the 
thousand  has  a  right  to  be  represented 
by  the  person  of  his  choice,  providing  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  right  of 
any  other  man  to  be  similarly  represented; 
but  as  there  are  only  ten  on  tiie  conmiitt^, 
and  as  there  are  a  thousand  men  to^be 
represented,  it  is  evident  Amt  before  you 


can  be  represented  by  the  person  of  your 
choice  you  must  get  about  ninety-nine  of 
the  other  men  to  agree  with  you  in  the 
choice  of  a  representative.  Then  if  one 
hundred  of  you,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  the 
voters,  agree  together  on  a  representative, 
you  are  entitled  to  that  representative, 
and  the  other  nine  hundred  have  no  right 
to  mar  your  choice.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  every  other  one  hundred  voters 
who  can  agree  together  on  a  representa- 
tive. In'  other  words,  the  electors,  by 
the  act  of  balloting,  must  be  able  to  divide 
themselves  into  as  many  groups  as  there 
are  members  to  be  elected:  each  group 
being  represented  by  the  one  man  of  its 
choice,  without  interference  or  dictation 
from  the  other  groups.  The  individual 
units  of  each  group  may  come  from  any 
part  of  the  electoral  district.  The  electors 
are  not  divided  on  territorial  lines,  but 
on  Unes  of  principle  and  preference.  In 
speaking  of  a  **  group  "  I  mean  the  voters 
who  have  in  a  sense  grouped  themselves 
together  by  voting  for  the  same  man.  We 
may  put  it  specifically  as  follows : 

Li  a  seven-member  district,  any  one- 
seventh  of  the  electors  must  be  able  to 
elect  one  representative. 

In  a  five-member  district,  any  one-fifth 
of  the  electors  must  be  able  to  elect  one 
representative. 

And  so  on.  In  actual  practice  it  is 
somewhat  less  than  one-seventh  and  one- 
fifth;  but  this  general  statement  avoids 
detail  whilst  correctly  showing  the  gen- 
eral principle. 

A  five-member  district  is  about  the 
smallest  that  will  give  good  representat** 
results  in  legislative  and  dvic  eler*'*  • 
But  in  special  cases  where  ^^^    - 
three,  or  even  two  reprp*-'  »" 
required,  the  proportio 
be  used  to  advantap 
the  election  of  t^n^ 

the  proportional  a  officers,   two  of  these 
speaking,  half  tlusly  apply,  namely : 
auditor,  iS[)dhal^ald  be  the  utmost  freedom 
majority  electin).ninating  candidates. 

Details  of  the.)    who   is   elected    should 
how  the  propoiajority  of  the  votes  cast, 
the  proportiona 
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Q.  What  are  the  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  principal  metiiods  that  have 
been  successfully  employed  ? 

A.  Three  methods  have  been  success- 
iuUy  used,  namely,  the  Hare-Spence  sys- 
tem, in  Tasmania;  the  Free  List  with 
Single  Vote,  in  Belgium;  and  the  Free 
List  with  Multiple  Vote,  in  some  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  differences  between  these  systems 
can  best  be  shown  by  a  brief  general  de- 
scription of  each. 

THE   HARE  OR   HARE-SPENCE    SYSTEM. 

If  you  are  voting  on  the  Hare-Spence 
system  in  a  seven-member  constituency, 
you  mark  your  ballot  for  seven  candidates 
(or  less)  in  the  order  of  your  choice,  with 
the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.    The  man 
whom  you  like  best  you  mark  No.  1,  and 
so  on  in  rotation.     If  your  vote  goes  to 
help  the  candidate  of  your  first  choice  to 
be  elected,  then  it  does  not  count  for  any- 
body else.     But  if  the  candidate  whom 
you  have  marked  No.  1 — your  first  choice 
— has  enough  votes  without  yours,  or  has 
so  few  votes  that  he  cannot  be  elected, 
then  your  vote  goes  to  the  man  whom 
you  have  marked  No.  2.     If  your  No.  2 
does  not  need  or  cannot  use  your  vote, 
then  it  is  passed  on  to  No.  3,  and  so  forth. 
In  counting  the  votes,  the  first  opera- 
tion in  the  Hare-Spence  system  is  to  sort 
out  the  baUots  into  as  many  compart- 
ments as  there  are  candidates,  according 
to  the  first  choice  or  No.  1  votes,  paying 
no  attention  for  the  present  to  the  other 
figures  on  the  ballots.     While  this  is  be- 
ing  done   two   tally-clerks   are   keeping 
lieiil?  ^'  ^^^  votes.    When  the  total  num- 
excav^  votes  is  thus  ascertained,  it  is  di- 
leamed  to  «p8£P'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  number  of 
been  transferred  elected.    This  gives  the 
roads.    Betuming  fH^  ^^  votes  required 
prus    via    I^T*    "^  "'     ^^^  mstance,  if 
"  Events  *'  were  immani  ^  elected,  and 
his  regret  to  an  F^lish  ^  ^^e  been  cast, 
shall  call  X.,  that  he  cou*l^ou^d. 
take   part  in   the  inevit  candidates  who 
*•  I  have  written  for  an  exi.*^  »  quoU  is  de- 
he  said:  "but  lam  expecj^^  ^^^  ^  » 

^™  Bit  transferred 


to  such  of  the  other  candidates  as  may 
have  been  marked  No.  2  on  the  ballots 
so  transferred.  If  the  candidate  marked 
No.  2  on  any  of  these  ballots  has  already 
been  elected,  then  the  ballot  goes  on  to 
No.  3,  and  so  on. 

It  never  happens  that  the  full  number 
of  members  required  have  quotas  of  first- 
choice  votes;  so  we  then  begin  at  the 
other  end,  take  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
poll,  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes, 
declare  him  ''  out  of  the  count,"  and  then 
distribute  the  whole  of  his  votes  amongst 
the  remaining  candidates,  according  as 
indicated  by  the  voters  themselves,  each 
on  his  own  ballot.  This  process  is  re- 
peated until  seven  of  the  candidates  either 
get  a  quota  or  come  the  nearest  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  essential  feature  of  the  Hare- 
Spence  system  is  the  Single  Vote  in  a 
Multiple  District, — the  transfers  play 
only  a  minor  part,  and  frequently  do  nc^ 
affect  the  result  in  any  way.  Six  Par- 
liamentary elections  were  held  in  Tas- 
mania, and  in  each  case  the  result  would 
have  been  precisely  the  same  if  the  elec- 
tion had  b^n  decided  on  the  count  of  the 
first  choices  only,  ignoring  other  choices 
and  making  no  transfers. 

The  preferential  feature  of  the  Hare- 
Spence  system  can  be  usefully  em[doyed 
in  electing  a  single  officer,  such  as  a  mayor. 
It  enables  a  clear  majority  to  be  always 
got  at  one  balloting,  even  if  several  can- 
didates are  running. 

THE   LIST   SYSTEBfS. 

The  method  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation in  widest  use  for  actual  legis- 
lative elections  is  where  the  candidates 
are  divided  on  the  ballots  into  party  lists. 
This  plan  is  in  operation  in  Switzerland 
and  Belgium.  Besides  the  division  of 
the  candidates  into  lists,  the  following 
are  the  chief  features : 

Any  group  of  voters  entitled  to  nomi- 
nate candidates,  either  by  convention  or 
petition,  may  nominate  as  many  candi- 
dates as  it  sees  fit  up  to  the  whole  number 
to  be  elected. 

Votes  count  individually  for  the  can- 
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as  well  as  for  the  party  or  group 
to  which  they  belong. 

In  counting  the  votes,  an  electoral 
^ quota**  is  obtained;  either  by  dividing 
the  total  vote  by  the  number  of  members 
to  be  elected,  or  by  some  improved  meth- 
od which  deals  with  unfilled  quotas  in  a 
more  accurate  and  scientific  way. 

The  total  vote  of  each  party  or  group 
of  voters  is  divided  by  this  electoral  quota, 
and  each  party  is  allotted  as  many  seats 
as  the  quota  is  contained  times  in  its  vote. 
Should  there  not  be  enough  full  quotas 
to  elect  all  the  members,  the  required 
number  is  either  taken  from  the  party  or 
parties  having  the  largest  unfilled  quotas, 
or  is  dealt  with  in  the  improved  way  in- 
dicated, called  ''the  d'Hondt  quota," 
which  there  is  not  space  to  detail. 

The  proportion  of  candidates  to  which 
each  party  is  entitled  is  usually  taken 
from  its  list  in  the  order  of  the  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates. 

The  foregcHng  features  are  subject  to 
variation,  but  give  the  general  idea. 

List  systems  are  a  partial  exception  to 
the  principle  of  the  Single  Vote  in  Mul- 
tiple Districts.  The  Single  Vote  is  not 
essential  in  list  systems,  although  the 
large  districts  are.  In  Switzerland  the 
multiple  or  block- vote  is  used;  that  is, 
each  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
candidates  to  be  elected.  But  in  Bel- 
gium each  elector  has  only  one  vote, 
thus  carrying  out  more  fully  the  true 
proportional  principle. 

Q-  Where    has    Proportional    Repre- 


sentation been  introduced,  and  has  it 
given  general  satisfaction  where  em- 
ployed. 

A.  In  Tasmania,  Belgium,  and  Switz- 
erland, and  is  in  active  practical  politics 
in  France,  with  every  prospect  of  speedy 
adoption.  It  has  given  admirable  re- 
sults, along  the  line  indicated  in  the  an- 
swers to  Question  1.  In  Tasmania, 
after  it  had  been  used  in  six  elections,  its 
use  was  discontinued  through  the  efforts 
of  interested  politicians.  The  Grovem- 
ment  responsible  for  this  met  an  over- 
whelming defeat,  and  the  new  Govern- 
ment passed  a  Proportional  Representa- 
tion Bill  through  the  Lower  House  by  a 
very  large  majority.  Then  the  Upper 
House  rejected  the  measure  by  a  majority 
of  two,  after  the  manner  of  Upper  Houses 
in  dealing  with  progressive  measures. 
But  the  will  of  the  people  must  soon  pre- 
vail. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  reasons  why 
friends  of  free  institutions  and  just  gov- 
ernment should  favor  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation ? 

A.  The  reply  to  the  first  question  has 
indicated  this.  Proportional  Represen- 
tation introduces  the  Grolden  Rule  into 
politics;  makes  honesty  and  straightfor- 
wardness the  road  to  success;  places 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people ; 
deals  a  death-blow  to  corruption;  and 
gives  full  scope  for  yAse  and  beneficent 
civic  and  municipal  activity. 

Robert  Tyson. 

TorontOy  Canada, 


Part  III. — The  Absolute  Majority  Method, 


By  Robert  Tyson. 


IN  A  country  Uke  the  United  States, 
where  so  many  executive  officers  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  those  officers  should 
be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  true 
principles  of  representative  government. 


In  electing  such  officers,   two  of  these 
principles  obviously  apply,  namely : 

1.  There  should  be  the  utmost  freedom 
of  choice  in  nominating  candidates. 

2.  The    man    who   is    elected    should 
have  a  clear  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
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No  one  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  my  vote  transferred  to  Brown,  who  is  my 
these  two  principles.  Yet  they  are  con-  second  choice.  If  Brown  is  also  out, 
tinually  set  at  naught  in  the  elections  of  and  it  comes  down  to  a  contest  between 
mayors  and  executive  officers  under  the  Jones  and  Robinson,  then  I  want  my 
present  system.  vote  to  count  for  Jones  and  against  Rob- 
It  is  a  common  occurrence,  when  three  inson. 
or  more  candidates  are  running,  that  the  A  description  of  the  method  of  count- 
successful  candidate  gets  a  minority  of  ing  will  show  how  the  wishes  of  this  voter 
the  votes  cast.  This  is  simply  the  result  and  of  every  other  voter  are  given  eflfect  to. 
of  defective  methods.  It  is  quite  prac-  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  ballots  are 
ticable  to  use  a  system  that  will  give  a  sorted  out  according  to  the  '' number 
clear  majority  at  one  balloting,  no  matter  one "  votes  for  each  candidate,  no  heed 
how  many  candidates.  being  paid  to  the  other  figures.  If  any 
The  odier  serious  disadvantage  of  the  candidate  has  then  a  clear  majority  of 
present  method  is  that  it  restricts  the  first-choice  votes,  he  is  elected,  and  the 
choice  of  candidates.  When  two  fairly  count  goes  no  farther.  But  if  there  be 
strong  men  are  nominated,  others  dislike  no  majority,  then  the  candidate  who  has 
to  enter  the  field,  because  they  might  in-  the  smallest  number  of  these  first-choice 
jure  the  chances  of  one  or  the  oflier  of  votes  is  declared  "out  of  the  count,'* 
the  contestants  by  cutting  into  his  vote,  and  his  ballots  are  distributed  amongst 
and  because  many  electors  will  not  vote  the  other  three  candidates  in  accordance 
for  a  man,  however  good,  unless  they  with  the  second  choices  thereon — ^that  is, 
think  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  candidates,  each  candidate  gets  the  ballots  on  which 

There  is  a  method,  however,  that  wiU  his  name  is  marked  "2." 
carry  out  the  two  principles  mentioned  This  may  give  some  one  a  majority, 
and  will  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  If  not,  then  the  lowest  of  the  thi^  re- 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Hare-Spence  maining  candidates  is  excluded,  as  was 
system  of  Proportional  Representation  the  fourth,  and  his  ballots  are  similarly 
and  is  a  method  of  Preferential  Voting.  transferred.  When  any  ballot  contains 
Suppose  that  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  and  as  second  choice  the  name  of  the  man 
Robinson  are  running  for  a  dty  mayoralty,  already  "out,"  his  name  is  passed  over. 
Under  the  improved  system  each  voter  and  the  ballot  goes  to  the  third  choice, 
marks  his  ballot  for  all  the  candidates  in  The  effect  of  these  operations  is  to 
the  order  of  his  choice,  with  the  figures,  concentrate  all  the  votes  upon  the  two 
1,  2,  3,  4.  For  instance,  take  a  voter  remaining  candidates;  and  whichever  of 
who  wants  Smith  to  be  elected,  who  them  is  found  to  have  the  greatest  number 
thinks  Robinson  the  most  objectionable  of  votes,  transferred  or  original,  is  de- 
of  the  candidates,  and  who  prefers  Brown  clared  elected. 

to  Jones.    The  names  being  alphabetic-  You  will  notice  how  the  foregoing  plan 

ally  arranged,  that  voter  will  mark  his  favors  the  full  and  free  choice  of  the 

ballot  thus:  electors,  by  encouraging  the  nomination 

Brown                                                        9.  ^'  more  than  two  candidates.     In   the 

J          ' g  illustration  above  given.  Smith's  friends 

j>^i  .  ' -  are  not  afraid  to  give  him  their  first- 

Sm'th       '    1  ^^^^^^  votes,  because  they  know  that  this 

'    will  not  injure  the  chances  of  any  other 

By  thus  marking  his  ballot,  the  voter  candidate  if  Smith   cannot   be   elected, 

practically  says :  Smith  is  my  first  choice.  They  know  that  in  that  event  their  votes 

and  I  want  my  ballot  to  count  for  Smith,  will  go  to  a  stronger  candidate  whom 

if  possible.     But  if  Smith  has  so  few  votes  they  have  marked  as  next  choice  on  their 

that  he  cannot  be  elected,  then  I  want  ballots.      All    fear    of    "  vote-spUtting '* 
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being  thus  done  away  with,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  nomination  of 
half  a  dozen  candidates,  or  even  more. 
Instead  of  asking,  "Is  he  a  strong  can- 
didate?" the  main  question  would  be, 
*'  Will  he  make  a  good  mayor  ?  " 

POUTICAL  CONVENTIGNS. 

The  great  usefulness  of  this  plan  in 
poUtical  conventions  is  so  apparent  that 
we  only  need  to  direct  attention  to  it, 
and  say  no  more  on  that  point. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS. 

Returning  now  to  political  or  municipal 
elections,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  pref- 
erential vote  may  be  used  with  single- 
member  districts  in  electing  members  of 
Congress,  lq;islatures,  or  city  councils. 
Proportional  Representation  in  multiple 
districts  is  the  right  plan  for  such  elections. 
Preferential  Voting  in  single-member 
districts  is  only  to  be  tolerated  as  a  step 
towards  proportional  voting  and  as  fa- 
miliarizing the  voter  with  the  preferential 
method,  which  is  a  part  of  some  propor- 
tional systems. 

For  the  election  of  a  governor  of  a  state 
or  even  of  the  President  himself,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  preferential  method  would 
be  especially  marked.  This  brings  in 
some  consideration  as  to  counting  the 
ballots. 

Under  the  system  above  detailed,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  all  the  ballots 
should  be  brought  to  some  central  place 
in  order  that  the  transfers  may  be  made. 
Part  of  the  counting  may  be  done  at  the 
voting  precincts,  or  polling  sub-divisions, 
as  thev  are  called  in  Canada.  There, 
the  ballots  may  be  sorted  according  to 
the  first  choices,  tally-sheets  made,  and 
the  ballots  tied  up  in  bundles.  But  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
ballot-boxes  being  sent  unopened  to  the 
central  oflice,  and  all  the  counting  being 
dcHie  there  by  as  many  persons  as  are 
needed.  Bring  fewer  in  number  than 
the  precinct  officers,  expert  and  reliable 
oflicials  could  more  readily  be  secured; 
and  the  count  could  be  more  easily  watch- 


ed than  at  hundreds  of  scattered  precincts. 
These  remarks  apply  with  especial  force 
to  city  elections. 

Assuming  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college,  it  would  be  a  formidable  task  to 
send  all  the  ballot-boxes  to  Washington 
at  every  Presidential  election.  A  similar 
objection,  but  in  less  degree,  would  apply 
to  sending  ballot-boxes  to  state  capitals 
at  the  election  of  governors.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  preferential 
vote  is  that  it  bars  the  automatic  voting- 
machine  which  has  been  so  successfully 
adopted  in  Rochester  and  other  places. 
The  preferences  diflfer  on  each  ballot; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  make 
a  machine  simple  enough  to  record  sev- 
eral preferences  for  each  individual  vote. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  a  plan 
which  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
the  preferential  ballot  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  used.  That  plan  may  be  found 
in  an  adaption  of  the  Gove  System. 

THE   GOVE   SYSTEM. 

This  system,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Hon.  Jesse  M.  Gove  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  a  simple  plan  of  Proportion- 
al Representation,  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  preferential  election  of  executive 
officers. 

Under  the  Gove  System  each  candidate 
publishes,  after  the  nominations  and  be- 
fore the  elections,  and  in  a  certain  formal 
way,  a  list  of  the  candidates  to  whom 
shall  b^  transferred  the  votes  cast  for  him, 
if  he  does  not  get  votes  enough  to  be  elec- 
ted. The  order  of  preference  of  such 
transfer  may  either  be  settled  by  the  list 
or  determined  by  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  the  others  whom  he 
names;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  having 
the  largest  number  of  votes  on  his  own 
account  may  have  the  first  claim  on  the 
transferred  votes,  if  he  needs  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  for  the 
voter  to  mark  one  name  on  his  ballot, 
and  the  result  of  the  election  can  be  ob- 
tained by  dealing  with  statements  furnish- 
ed by  the  precinct  officers,  instead  of  the 
actual   ballots   being  sent  to   a   central 
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office;  although  this  can,  of  course,  be 
done  if  desired. 

Then  if  any  candidate  has  a  clear  ma- 
jority on  the  vote  itself,  as  will  frequently 
be  the  case,  there  is  no  need  for  any  trans- 
fer, and  the  lists  of  the  candidates  are  not 
used. 

But  if  no  candidate  has  a  clear  majority, 
the  man  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes 
is  declared  "out  of  the  count,"  and  his 
votes  are  transferred  in  accordance  with 
his  Ust.  This  process  is  continued  until 
only  two  candidates  remain ;  and  as  they 
now  have  all  the  votes  between  them, 
one  or  the  other  must  have  a  clear  ma- 
jority. 

Any  automatic  voting-machine  can  be 
used  with  the  Gove  System,  and  a  very 
simple  one  at  that. 

The  Grove  System  is  chiefly  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  the  candidates  de- 
termine the  transfer  of  ineffective  votes, 
whereas  the  voters  themselves  ought  to 
determine  this. 

To  this  objection  the  answer  is  that  the 
voter  takes  into  consideration  both  the 
candidate  and  his  list  of  proposed  trans- 
ferees. Those  whom  a  candidate  puts 
on  his  list  are  usually  men  of  the  same 
party  as  himself,  or  those  in  harmony 
with  his  opinions ;  and  these  are  just  the 
persons  whom  in  most  cases  the  voter 
himself  would  choose.  The  making  of 
an  improper  list  would  seriously  injure 
a  candidate's  chances;  whilst  the  very 
making  of  a  list  is  useful  information  to 


the  voter  as  to  the  political  position  of  the 
candidate,  especially  if  independently 
nominated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  counting  is 
much  quicker,  and  any  citizen,  when 
the  vote  is  announced,  can  figure  out  the 
transfers  for  himself.  At  every  election 
a  thousand  checking-pencils  would  pre- 
vent even  the  suspicion  of  fraud  in  the 
transfers. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

To  ensure  an  absolute  majority  the 
present  writer  knows  of  no  other  plan 
than  the  two  foregoing,  if  we  except  the 
French  plan  of  holding  a  second  election, 
which  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  Hare-Spence  or  preferential  ballot 
has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in 
actual  elections  of  presidents,  secretaries, 
etc.,  and  it  works  without  a  flaw.  It 
would  be  applicable  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  elections,  for  mayors,  etc.;  and 
where  its  use  woujd  not  be  convenient, 
the  simplicity  and  ease  of  the  Gove  plan 
makes  it  well  worth  consideration. 

In  each  case  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  provisions  for  transfers  are  a 
subsidiary  and  contingent  part  of  the 
election,  sometimes  not  used  at  all,  some- 
times making  no  difference  in  the  result 
when  used;  yet  giving  always  the  very 
satisfactory  result  of  a  majority  beyond 
peradventure. 

Robert  Tyson. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Part  IV, — The  Direct  Primary. 


By  Ira  Cross. 


QWHAT  is  the  Direct  Primaiy  ? 
•     A.  It  is  a  system  of  nominating 
party  candidates   for  elective  offices  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Q.  How    are    candidates    nominated 
under  a  Direct  Primary  law  ? 

A.  One  of  the  registration  days  is  set 


aside  for  the  primary.  The  voter  goes 
to  the  polls,  registers  and  receives  a  ballot 
containing  a  list  of  the  candidates.  In 
some  of  the  states,  where  the  "open*' 
primary  is  used,  the  voter  is  given  a 
"blanket"  ballot  containing  the  names 
of  the  candidates  of  all  the  parties,  but 
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in  voting  he  must  confine  himself  to  the 
candidates  of  but  one  party.  Under  a 
"closed"  primary  the  voter  receives  the 
ballot  of  only  that  party  with  which  he 
declares  himself  to  be  affiUated.  In 
either  case  he  then  retires  to  the  booth 
and  votes  directly  for  the  men  of  his 
choice. 

Q.  How  does  a  candidate  get  his  name 
placed  upon  the  primary  ballot  ? 

A.  By  the  circulation  of  nomination 
papers,  which  must  contain  the  signa- 
tures of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  voted  for  his 
party  at  the  last  election  in  the  district 
in  which  the  nomination  is  sought.  For 
state  officers  this  is  usually  fixed  at  1  per 
cent.,  for  congressional  officers  at  2  per 
cent.,  and  for  county  and  local  officers  at 
3  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  a  plurality  or  a  majority  vote  at 
the  primaries  necessary  for  nomination  ? 

A.  As  a  rule,  only  a  plurality  vote  is 
necessary. 

Q.  Does  this  not  result  in  minority 
nominations  ? 

A.  No.  Actual  results  have  shown 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  requirement  of  a  plu- 
rality under  the  Direct  Primary  results 
in  majority  nominations.  In  Minnesota, 
at  the  fall  primaries  in  1904,  out  of  211 
nominations,  195  were  made  by  a  majority 
vote,  while  the  remaining  16  were  made 
by  an  average  of  37  per  cent,  of  the  party 
members.  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at 
the  city  primaries  of  April,  1906,  out  of 
almost'  200  nominations  only  11  were 
made  by  a  minority  vote. 

Q.  What  are  the  provisions  of  a  Direct 
Primary  law  which  best  conserve  the  in- 
terests  of  free  government  ? 

A.  Experience  has  shown  that  every 
good  Direct  Primary  law  must  be  con- 
structed upon  practically  the  same  basis 
as  are  the  most  effective  election  laws: 
(1)  It  must  be  made  compulsory  upon 
all  parties;  (2)  the  Australian  ballot 
must  be  used;  (3)  all  parties  must  hold 
th«r  primaries  at  the  same  time  and 
place;  (4)  the  city,  county  and  state  gov- 
ernments must  bear  all  the  expense  of 
conducting   the  primaries;     (5)  all   pri- 


maries must  be  held  under  state  regula- 
tion, in  the  same  booths  that  are  used  in 
the  subsequent  elections,  must  be  con- 
ducted by  the  same  officials  and  must  be 
kept  open  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  details  of  this  law  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  political  conditions 
in  those  places  in  which  the  primary  is 
introduced. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Direct 
Primary  ? 

A.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  people  a 
better  government  by  placing  in  their 
hands  the  power  to  nominate  their  party 
candidates. 

Q.  Do  not  the  people  have  this  power 
under  the  legalized  caucus  ? 

A.  No.     Under  a  legalized  caucus  the 
voters  do  not  nominate  candidates,  they 
only  elect  delegates,  and  a  delegate,  no 
matter   how   conscientious    he    may   be, 
cannot   represent  the   wishes   of  all,   ot 
even  of  a  small  portion,  of  his  constitu- , 
ents  upon  the  candidates  whose  names - 
are  brought  before  the  convention.     Even  , 
though  the  delegates  do  try  to  nominate ; 
the  best  man,  their  efforts  are  usually' 
foiled  by  the  wild  and  reckless  enthusiasm 
of  the  convention,  in   which  deals  and 
trades  and  the  flagrant  use  of  money  and 
promises  of  future  favor  count  far  more 
than  the  fitness  or  ability  of  the  respective 
candidates. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  results  of  the 
Direct  Primary  where  it  has  been  tried? 

A.  It  has  universally  proven  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, as  is  shown  (1)  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  never  been  abandoned  where  given 
a  fair  trial ;  (2)  by  its  adoption  and  present 
use  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  thirty- 
two  states  of  the  Union;  and  (3)  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  its  adoption  by 
the  remainder  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
for  its  extension  to  all  elective  offices  in 
those  states  where  it  now  exists. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  stating  why 
the  Direct  Primary  has  brought  out  more 
voters  to  the  primaries,  or  why  it  has 
succeeded  in  giving  the  people  better 
government  by  destroying  machine  domi- 
nation and  by  making  the  officials  re- 
sponsible to  the  voters  instead  of  to  the 
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boss  and  the  ring,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
caucus  system.  Sufficient  proof  of  these 
statements  can  be  gotten  by  reference  to 
those  places  where  the  Direct  Primary 
has  been  tried. 

In  Minneapolis,  under  one  of  the  best 
legalized  caucus  systems  in  the  United 
States,  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  took  part  in  making  the  nomina- 
tions. Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Direct  Primary  in  1900,  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  people  now  nominate 
their  party  candidates.  In  St.  Paul  at  the 
1906  spring  primaries  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  attended  the  primaries. 
The  Pioneer  Press  of  that  city  said,  March 
15,  1906:  "Under  the  caucus  and  con- 
vention system  the  vote  would  not  have 
been  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  Tuesday." 
In  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  Direct  Primary  first  originated,  an 
average  of  73  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have 
come  out  to  the  primaries  held  from  1868 
to  1900  (later  figures  are  not  obtainable) ; 
the  average  in  the  £5th  Congressional 
District  of  the  same  state  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  1900  being  77  per  cent.  Ex- 
perience with  the  Direct  Primary  has 
shown  that  the  people  will  turn  out  and 
that  they  will  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
government  if  they  are  but  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

When  such  a  large  number  of  the 
voters  take  part  in  the  primaries  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  machine  or  the  ring  to 
dominate  the  political  arena.  They  can- 
not control  70  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  under  the  primary  as  they  do 
the  20  per  cent,  which  attend  the  caucus. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  machine  politician  has  always 
fought  its  introduction.  From  all  over 
the  country  comes  the  convincing  proof 
of  actual  results  that  the  boss  and  the 
comiptionist  have  been  abolished  and 
that  as  a  rule  better  candidates  have  been 
nominated  by  means  of  the  Direct  Pri- 
mary. The  people  want  good  govern- 
ment and  good  officials,  and  when  they 
are  given  the  power  and  the  opportunity, 
they  see  to  it  that  they  get  what  tiiey  want. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  Direct  Primary 


give  the  rich  candidate  an  advantage  over 
the  poor  one  ? 

A.  The  demand  for  the  primary  has 
come  from  the  poor.  It  has  been  opposed 
by  the  rich.  Under  the  caucus  system, 
what  advantages  has  the  poor  man  ?  He 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  expense  of  run- 
ning for  office,  of  buying  delegates,  etc., 
unless  he  is  backed  by  the  purse  of  some 
corporation  which  will  gladly  purchase 
his  nomination  in  return  for  his  favorable 
vote  in  the  future. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Direct  Primary  cumber- 
some? 

A.  It  has  proven  itself  to  be  very  simple 

*in  operation;  indeed,  much  more  simple 

and  inexpensive  than  the  caucus  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  nomination  of  candidates  ? 

A.  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi and  North  Dakota  have  Direct 
Primary  laws,  state-wide  in  scope.  It  is 
also  in  partial  use  in  twenty-seven  other 
states.  In  1905  fourteen  legislatures 
considered  its  adoption.  Corporate  in- 
fluence and  politicians  are  fighting  hard 
for  the  retention  of  the  obsolete  and  in- 
efficient caucus  system.  But  its  death- 
knell  has  been  sounded.  It  is  no  longer 
representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
It  has  become  the  tool  of  corporate  influ- 
ence. It  has  made  the  delegate  the  main- 
shaft  of  the  political  machine.  The  peo- 
ple are  demanding  its  repeal.  They  are 
demanding  a  voice  in  the  government 
and  in  the  selection  of  their  party  can- 
didates. The  movement  for  the  adop- 
tiorf  of  the  Direct  Primary  is  sweeping 
over  the  country  like  a  wave.  This  agi- 
tation will  not  cease  until  its  application 
and  use  have  become  as  universal  and  as 
comprehensive  as  has  its  worthy  predeces- 
sor, the  Australian  ballot.  The  latter 
drove  the  boss  with  his  corrupting  influ- 
ence from  the  election-booth;  the  Direct 
Primary  drives  him  from  the  Tountain- 
head  of  political  power,  the  primary.  It 
insures  the  inauguration  of  true  repre- 
sentative government  by  efficient,  capable 
officers,  responsible  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Madison^  Wis.  Ira  Cross. 


THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 


By  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell. 


COMPANY  H  has  been  ordered  out 
against  the  strikers!  The  word 
was  passed  along  among  the  men  and 
women  of  Eldorado.  It  was  the  answer 
to  demands  and  petitions  from  leading 
citizens,  for  Eldorado  lived  on  the  mines 
and  the  strike  had  lasted  a  month  already. 

*'I  had  to  let  my  parlor-maid  go  this 
morning,"  Mrs.  J.  B.  L.  Powelson  told 
a  friend  tearfully,  "and  if  this  insanity 
among  the  miners  keeps  up,  I  may  have 
to  part  with  Wilson's  assistant." 

**  It 's  terrible,"  her  friend  repUed,  feel- 
ingly. **  I  *ve  ordered  the  loveliest  fur- 
raglan,  and  I  can  't  think  what  would 
happen  if  it  should  be  sent  home  now. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  n't  much  for  a 
good  fur,  but  Fred,  would  use  the  strike 
as  an  excuse  for  making  an  awful  row!" 

But  the  power  of  the  state  had  been 
called  upon  to  see  that  such  sacrifices  were 
stopped,  and  groups  of  excited  men 
glUiieved  on  the  stre»et-comers  to  discuss 
this  new  ipbase  of  the  labor  war.  Gerald- 
ine  Langley  had  her  coachman  stop 
near  one  of  these  groups. 

**  Bah !  it 's  what  we ' ve  been  wanting," 
a  young  man  said.  ''We  'U  shoot  a  few 
of  the  leaders  and  the  thing  is  over.  If 
the  Governor  had  n't  been  so  weak-kneed, 
things  would  n't  have  reached  this  pass." 

**  I  'm  glad  of  my  chance," — ^it  was  a 
mere  boy  who  spoke,  a  soft-moUkted, 
wide-eyed  youth, — "  I  've  promised  my- 
adf  the  lives  of  a  dozen  miners.  Say, 
fellows,  it 's  great ! " 

An  <dder  man  joined  the  group  just  in 
time  to  catch  Johnson's  words.  **  There's 
where  you  *re  right  ...  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  society  is  at  stake  ...  it 's 
the  chance  for  you  to  show  what  you  're 
made  of  .  .  .  there  's  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  craven-hearted,  soft-bellied 
young  men  of  to-day.  Well,  it 's  up  to 
Company  H  to  show  what 's  in  them ! " 

Geraldine   leaned   forward,   her   eyes 


ablaze.  " They  will,"  she  said,  excitedly; 
"Company  H  will  make  good!"  The 
men  in  the  group  turned  toward  her,  and 
in  the  sudden  silence  the  quick  rattling  of 
a  drum  was  heard  far  down  the  street. 

"Hear  the  beat  for  assembly!  Three 
cheers  for  Company  H!"  called  someone 
from  the  rear  of  the  crowd.  The  cheers 
were  given  with  a  will,  and  Geraldine 
stood  up  in  her  carriage  and  waved  her 
silk  scarf.  She  looked  very  radiant  there, 
with  uplifted  bare  arm  and  shining  face. 

"  If  this  is  the  spirit  of  our  women,  we 
have  Uttle  to  fear  from  the  young  men," 
one  old  man  said  to  another.  They  were 
both  fat,  with  great  protruding  stomachs, 
and  they  waddled  when  they  walked, 
but  they  clung  to  the  idea  that  they  rep- 
resented the  best  possible  civilization. 

"Quick,  Peter,"  Geraldine  said,  "drive 
to  the  College!"  " I  shall  be  the  first  to 
tell  him,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  shut 
her  eyes  to  better  imagine  the  eflfect  of 
her  news.  Someway  it  seemed  to  her 
excited  imagination  that  she  had  lived 
her  whole  Ufe  only  for  this.  Now  she 
would  see  her  lover  a  soldier  in  very  truth. 
With  the  warm  temper  of  her  Irish  grand- 
father, she  had  rejoiced  in  his  sword  and 
uniform,  for  the  dramatic  possibilities 
that  they  suggested,  but  now  she  was  to 
see  the  fruition  of  her  ideals. 

"  Quick,  Peter,  quick ! "  she  command- 
ed. The  horses  seemed  almost  to  creep, 
and,  in  fact,  Peter  held  them  back  ju- 
diciously, while  making  a  great  show  at 
speed.  "  And  it 's  not  a  little  thing  like 
the  callin'  on  the  meeleshaw,  the  raison 
for  sweatin'  the  darlin's,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, though  he  flourished  his  whip  and 
called,  "  IE !  Hi ! "  in  a  soft,  excited  voice. 

The  girl's  mind  was  full  of  pictures  .  .  . 
the  first,  the  best  ...  it  had  always  been 
so,  and  to-day  had  given  it  added  mean- 
ing. It  had  suddenly  become  the  fashion 
to  belong  to  Company  H,  and  David  had 
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come  to  her  in  his  new  uniform.  He 
had  poked  a  bit  of  fun  at  himself,  but 
she  would  not  have  it  that  way.  ""  Take 
oflF  your  belt,"  she  had  said,  rejoicing  in 
his  strength  and  vigor.  Then  she  had 
kissed  the  belt  and  buckled  it  on  again. 
"I  have  girded  you  for  battle," — the 
words  still  sang  in  her  ears;  ''You  are 
my  Knight  now,  and  the  West's ! " 

To-day,  it  was  not  a  drama,  but  life! 
Her  Knight  and  the  West's ! 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Chemistry  Building  and  Geraldine  hur- 
ried up  the  steps,  and  ran  down  through 
the  long  laboratory,  into  the  private  room 
where  David  Epsteen  was  at  work. 

His  room  was  a  curious,  cluttered-up 
place,  with  boxes  of  ore  about  on  the 
floor,  mixed  in  with  coils  of  copper  wire; 
tables,  covered  with  test-tubes  and  beak- 
ers and  bottles  of  reagents.  Epsteen 
was  smoking  a  stubby  pipe,  his  dog  from 
a  comer  noting  with  quick  eyes  his  mas- 
ter's every  movement. 

"  I  need  something  else  in  this  blamed 
solution,"  and  he  tilted  a  large  porcelain 
dish  back  and  forth.  "You  know  what 
it  is,  Ramsey,  you  villain,  but  you  won't 
tell."  The  dog  beat  his  tail  on  the  floor 
with  joy  at  being  spoken  to.  "This 
may  fix  it,"  and  Epsteen  lifted  a  bottle 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  he  added  drop 
by  drop.  Geraldine  came  in,  but  he  did 
not  look  up. 

"  Ramsey  and  I  have  almost  perfected 
the  solution,"  he  said  whimsically,  and 
then  he  saw  the  girl's  face  and  the  bottle 
fell  with  a  crash. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Your  company  is  to  start  at  once  for 
the  coal-mines.  How  proud  you  must 
be  of  the  chance.  O,  I  hate  myself  for 
being  a  girl ! " 

Epsteen 's  face  went  white,  and  she 
could  feel  how  cold  he  was  and  see  his 
face  quiver. 

"  You  're  not  afraid  ?  "  Geraldine  was 
trembling  now,  and  the  color  was  all  gone 
from  her  face.  To  love  a  man  who  was 
afraid  .  .  .  nothing  that  could  come  to 
a  woman  would  be  worse.     like  a  great 


wave  of  freezing  gas  the  thought  went 
through  her. 

"  No,  not  that  way," — ^the  voice  seemed 
far  away  and  impersonal.  "I  could 
stand  up  and  be  killed  for  a  good  cause 
.  .  .  though  I  've  liked  being  alive  .  .  . 
until  now.  But  to  lead  the  power  of  the 
state  against  men  who  want  a  little  more 
life  .  .  .  just  a  Uttle  more  daylight,  per- 
haps .  .  .  everything  so  one-sided,  for 
we  've  got  to  win  with  the  state  behind  us 
...  I  can't  do  it!" 

Geraldine's  eyes  seemed  frozen  to  his 
face. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  went  on-,  **  afraid  of 
your  scorn,  of  everybody's  hatred.  I  've 
been  dreading  this  hateful  thing  for  days 
.  .  .  but  there  's  one  thing  sure  for  me : 
I  can  't  fight  the  miners ! " 

Geraldine  sank  down  on  a  stool  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  arms.  Epsteen 
put  his  arm  across  her  shoulder,  only  to 
feel  her  flesh  creep  and  cringe  at  his  touch. 

"  Do  n't,"  he  begged.  "  You  can  't  take 
sides  with  me;  I've  known  that  right 
along,  but  if  you  'd  only  understand  that 
I  'm  doing  a  hard  thing,  and  not  hate  me." 

The  giri  looked  up,  her  eyes  wet  but 
defiant.  "  I  knew  you  had  some  curious 
notions;  I  felt  it  since  you  came  back 
this  fall.  And  father  warned  me.  He 
said  that  socialism  and  anarchy  were  in 
the  air,  and  that  it  would  take  everyone 
who  lacked  moral  fiber,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  for  you." 

"  Will  you  listen,"  David  asked,  "  while 
I  tell  you  about  my  summer?  I  should 
have  told  you  before,  only  I  hoped  there 
would  be  no  need.  I  can  't  hope  you  '11 
see  my  way,  but  if  you  could  only  feel 
that  I  must  .  .  .  stand  away  from  the 
others." 

Geraldine  bowed  her  head,  and  David 
took  it  as  permission  and  plunged  into 
his  story. 

"I  started  out  with  Newstead  and 
Blair  for  a  vacation  trip  on  my  new  car. 
Well,  Blair  was  driving  one  day,  at  a  ter- 
rific pace,  when  a  tire  went  flat  and  I  was 
thrown  into  a  ditch  with  a  broken  should- 
er and  a  twisted  knee.  There  was  a 
house  near,  a  miner's  shanty  ...  I  was 
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there  a  month.  The  miner  and  his  wife 
did  everything  possible  for  me,  but  I 
could  see  that  the  woman  hated  me. 

"  *  You  must  n't  mind  her  ways,'  the 
husband  said  to  me  one  day;  'Things 
have  gone  bad  with  us.  I  'm  to  blame 
...  I  could  have  saved  her  more  if  I  'd 
thought,  but  she  thinks  it 's  all  because 
we  're  poor. 

** '  You  see  the  baby  were  n't  ever  very 
strong,  and  when  it  took  heart-trouble 
nothin'  would  save  it.  The  doctor  was 
foolish  enough  to  say  that  it  might  live 
in  California.'  The  poor  fellow's  voice 
broke  when  he  added,  '  I  had  n't  the 
money,  but  I  reckon  I  was  n't  savin' 
enough.' 

**  Geraldine,  I  could  n't  look  in  that 
woman's  face  after  that  i^athout  remem- 
bering the  dead  baby.  I  did  n't  wonder 
she  hated  me.  The  price  of  my  car  would 
have  given  her  boy  a  chance  for  life. 
That  little  pearl  brooch  you  wear  would 
bring  enough  at  a  pawn-shop  to  buy  a 
ticket  to  the  coast. 

"Your  own  brother's  Ufe  has  been 
saved  by  a  trip  to  the  South  more  than 
once.  How  would  you  have  felt  if  there 
had  been  no  money  to  send  him  ?  " 

**The  idea  of  comparing  my  brother, 
with  all  his  splendid  possibiUties,  to  a 
common  miner's  child!"  the  girl  spoke 
hotlv. 

**You  ought  to  see  that  the  mother 
cared  just  the  same." 

"  Bah," — ^the  girl  shrugged  her  should- 
ers,— **  such  women  can  't  care  in  the 
same  way.  They  always  have  more 
children  than  they  want  anyway.  You're 
talking  nonsense ! " 

**  Perhaps,"  David  answered  sadly, 
''and  there  is  no  good  going  on  .  .  .  only 
I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  that  woman's 
sorrow.  There  were  no  more  children 
for  her  .  .  .  she  had  worked  too  hard 
before  Benny  came,  the  man  told  me. 
He  blamed  himself  that  he  had  n't  helped 
out,  but  how  could  he  when  he  was  work- 
ing twelve  hours  a  day  ?  Geraldine,  you 
must  see  the  awful  pathos  of  it.  The 
poor  woman,  maddened  by  the  thought 
that  we  had  used  for  luxuiy,  money  that 


would  have  given  her  life  its  true  meaning 
...  it  was  an  awful  accusation  I  saw 
in  her  eyes  ...  I  resolved  then  that  I 
would  help  on  every  man's  cause  toward 
freedom  and  light." 

"  Toward  bad  whiskey  and  gambUng," 
the  girl  answered.  "Ask  my  father  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  ever}'  hour's  reduction 
of  work  means  added  time  for  drink  and 
carousal." 

"To  some  miners,  yes.  Not  to  Joe 
Dallas  and  his  kind.  There  are  plenty 
of  fine  fellows  at  Houston, — clean,  decent 
men  who  deserve  a  little  of  God's  good 
sunshine."  Thev  both  looked  involun- 
tarily  out  across  the  campus,  with  its 
stretch  of  level  greenness,  and  its  vines 
and  trees  rich  now  with  the  glory  of  au- 
tunm  coloring.  Beyond  were  the  moun- 
tains, one  glorious  peak  reaching  right 
up  into  the  purple  shadows.  Geraldine 
moved  nearer  the  window,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Epsteen  had  her  hand  in  his.  "  We 
love  it,  dear,"  he  pleaded,  and  through 
the  window  came  the  glad,  sweet  call  of 
the  meadow-lark  and  the  hum  of  a  bum- 
ble-bee in  the  hardy  clover. 

"Why  should  we  wish  to  shut  others 
out  from  this  ?  All  the  mines  in  the  world 
might  shut  down,  but  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  the  fall,  the  shadows  of  the  hills, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  would  remain. 
The  world  might  be  even  richer  in  life, 
and  that  is  all  that  is  worth  while." 

He  looked  down  upon  her  with  infinite 
pleading  in  his  eyes,  strong,  virile,  and 
magnetic,  and  Geraldine  found  herself 
thinking  his  thoughts  ...  of  the  rob- 
bery of  men  and  women,  and  worst  of 
all  the  robbery  of  little  children.  Tears 
stung  her  eyes. 

"  It  will  be  easier  now  that  you  under- 
stand," David  said,  but  the  softened 
face,  showing  delicate  beauty  in  every 
line,  beneath  a  glorious  mass  of  auburn 
hair,  touched  now  by  the  sunlight  with 
reds  and  golds,  made  him  a  coward.  "  I 
cannot  lose  her;  I  will  not  give  her  up," 
he  thought  bitterly,  but  a  row  of  saddened, 
hardened  faces  came  before  the  girl's 
beauty  and  held  him  fast  to  his  ideals. 

Geraldine  drew  her  hand  away  and 
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shook  off  the  influence  of  his  pleading. 
"  They  will  all  scorn  you  so  .  .  .  You  '11 
only  be  asked  to  look  out  for  the  thugs 
and  such  like.  Surely  you  'd  be  glad 
to  protect  life."     Epsteen  shook  his  head. 

"They  mean  us  to  guard  their  scabs. 
To  help  bring  into  the  country  the  lowest 
and  vilest  negroes  and  foreigners.  There 
are  too  many  such  people  among  us  now. 
Our  mountain-men  will  one  day  curse 
this  generation  because,  for  a  little  gain, 
we  provided  them  with  such  an  ancestry." 

Outside  there  was  the  steady  tramp 
of  soldiers,  and  down  the  street  Company 
H  marched,  accompanied  by  a  great 
multitude  of  people  on  foot  or  in  carriages. 

Well,  he  would  meet  them  fairly  and 
squarely  now,  and  he  ran  out  to  join  the 
company  on  the  street.  Yes,  they  were 
all  there,  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
had  been  boon  companions,  the  women 
at  whose  houses  he  buEid  been  entertained, 
— and  none  of  them  would  understand. 

A  shout  greeted  him  as  he  came  down 
the  steps.  The  Company  halted  in  front 
of  the  Chemistry  Building  and  a  man 
came  forward  from  a  great  white  auto- 
car, to  harangue  them  on  patriotism  and 
their  duty  to  their  commonwealth. 

Epsteen  spoke  to  the  captain.  ''Im- 
possible ;  I  could  n't  hear  of  such  a  thing." 
But  Epsteen  insisted.  ''You  could  say 
you  let  me  out  for  the  good  of  the  service." 
"Great  heavens!  Do  you  know  what 
you  ask  ?  You  'd  be  marked  for  life — 
it  would  be  worse  than  having  a  cattle- 
brand  upon  you!**  "But  I  can't  go; 
I  'm  quite  determined  upon  that.  I 
can  't  shoot  down  people  I  think  in  the 
right."  "Well,  I '11  give  you  the  chance," 
he  said  bitterly,  and  he  stepped  out  in 
front  of  the  soldiers.  "  If  there  is  a  man 
here  who  will  not  serve  Eldorado  in  her 
hour  of  need,  this  is  his  chance  for  dis- 
missal." Epsteen  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks. 

"To  hell'  with  the  coward!"  yelled  a 
man  in  the  crowd,  and,  catching  his  ex- 
ample, the  street  rang  with  cries  and 
shouts. 

"Down  with  him!" 


"Mob  him!"  "SociaUst!"  "Anar- 
chist!"     "Coward!" 

"Thrash  him!  Killing's  too  good 
for  such ! " 

"  Friends,"  said  the  captain,  "  no  more 
of  this!  Leave  him.  The  contempt  of 
friends,  repudiation  by  all  who  respected 
him,  is  punishment  enough." 

Epsteen  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  but  with  a  face  that  might 
have  been  carved  from  granite,  so  cold 
and  gray  it  looked,  he  passed  back  into 
his  laboratory.  It  was  his  last  sight  of  it. 
He  knew  that  Eldorado  would  never  give 
him  place  again.  He  had  been  a  traitor 
to  his  class.  He  did  not  care  then;  he 
was  stunned  with  blows  and  he  thought 
nothing  else  would  move  him,  but  when 
he  turned  to  go  he  found  Geraldine  wait- 
ing for  him  on  the  porch.  The  crowd 
had  passed  on,  but  there  were  still  echoes 
of  cheering  from  far  down  the  street. 

She  held  something  out  to  him.  "  Take 
it,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
you  again!"  It  was  a  plain  little  ring 
of  Navajo  silver.  Geraldine's  mother 
had  opposed  an  engagement  while  they 
were  in  college,  but  yoimg  hearts  are  not 
to  be  bound  by  convention. 

Epsteen  took  it  in  his  great  palm. 
Someway  it  awoke  him  to  suffering  again. 

"The  poor,  little  thing,"  he  said  sadly, 
and  remembered  the  glowing  triumph 
when  he  had  at  last  persuaded  her  to 
wear  it  as  a  pledge.  It  brought  back 
the  fragrance  of  springtime  and  the  ra- 
diance of  a  mountain  moonlight. 

"  Could  n't  you,"  he  asked  brokenly 
.  .  .  "I  should  like  to  keep  mine  as  a 
memory  .  .  .  You  must  n't  think  I  'd 
hold  you  to  your  pledge.  But  life  seems 
pretty  rough  and  our  dream  was  very 
sweet " 

The  girl  had  turned  to  go  down  the 
steps,  with  a  look  infinitely  bitter  and 
resolute  on  her  face;  still,  without  a  word 
or  a  backward  look,  she  held  out  her  hand 
and  took  back  the  ring. 

It  was  just  at  dusk  that  Epsteen  walked 
down  to  catch  the  Western  Limited. 

He  only  glanced  at  the  closed  home 
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back  among  the  trees,  where  Geraldine 
lived,  but  his  d<^'s  quick  sense  told  him 
that  the  girl  who  was  his  friend  was  near 
at  hand.  He  knew  that  he  was  going 
away,  so  much  of  his  master's  sorrow 
had  penetrated  his  doggish  brain,  and 
now  his  tail  hung  limp  between  his  legs 
and  he  shuffled  as  he  walked. 

''We  make  a  poor  showing,  Ramsey, 
old  boy,**  David  said;  "our  enemies  will 


rejoice,  if  they  care  enough  to  think  of  it, 
to  see  us  so  9own  in  feather."  The  dog 
rubbed  against  his  master's  legs.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  told  him  of  the 
girl  and  her  tears,  but — well,  perhaps  it 
was  as  well  that  David  could  n't  know, 
for  Geraldine  belonged  to  the  world  in 
which  he  had  lived — ^yesterday. 

WiLMATTE  Porter  Cockerell. 
BotUder,  Colo. 


THE    MOUNTAIN   ROBBERS,   THE  FALSE    GREAT    CITI- 
ZENS, AND  THE  PLUNDERED  PEOPLE 

OF  THE  PLAINS. 

A  Parable  of  The  Hour. 


THERE  was  a  certain  great  city  on 
the  edge  of  a  mountain  range.  Now 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  were 
certain  bands  of  robbers  who  coveted  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  the 
plains.  So  they  conspired  together  and 
sent  emissaries  into  ihe  city  to  certain 
men  of  wealth  and  position,  and  to  them 
they  said: 

**We  wiU  greatly  increase  your  power 
and  help  you  by  the  gift  of  much  booty  to 
gain  political  influence  and  increase  of 
worldly  goods,  if  you  wiU  allow  us  to 
name  the  men  who  shall  be  the  watchers 
appointed  to  guard  the  entrances  to  the 
City. 

But  the  wily  men  of  power  said: 

^  It  costs  much  money  to  make  watch- 
ers of  the  men  the  people  distrust." 

•"True,*'  replied  the  emissaries  of  the 
robbers,  ''but  we  will  supply  you  with 
ample  funds  to  conduct  your  campaign 
and  we  will  rely  entirely  on  our  dexterity 
in  recouinng  ourselves  after  the  watchers 
are  appcHUted,  if  you  will  but  select  the 
men  who  find  favor  in  our  eyes." 

Then  the  great  men  who  were  called 
the  leaders,  and  whom  the  vulgar  called 
tile  **  bosses  **  covenanted  with  the  robbers 
for  the  selection  of  faithless  watchmen, 
knowing  that  thereby  the  city  would  be 
spoiled  of  millions  of  dollars  for  every 
thousand  given  to  the  leaders  to  maintain 


their  power  and  their  poUtical  machine. 
And  it  was  so.  After  the  faithless  serv- 
ants were  appointed  they  did  even  as  the 
robbers  desired  and  gave  them  the  keys — 
called  franchises — ^to  the  homes  of  all  the 
people,  both  great  and  small,  so  that  every 
man  was  robbed  by  the  many  bands ;  and 
when  the  people  protested  against  their 
servants,  the  great  men  waxed  indignant 
and  said: 

'*  The  men  whom  you  accepted  to  guard 
the  city  have  all  power  and  have  the  right 
to  say  who  shall  enjoy  the  keys  to  the 
treasure-boxes.  If  you  propose  to  set  a 
guard  upon  your  servants  or  try  to  prevent 
them  from  allowing  the  men  of  the  moun- 
tains to  enter  at  will,  we  will  call  you  an- 
archists and  will  say  you  believe  in  mob- 
rule,  and  we  will  have  our  servants  far 
and  near  denounce  your  proposals  for 
self -protection  as  *  half-baked'  proposi- 
tions '  bom  of  agitation.' " 

But  the  people  took  counsel  together, 
saying: 

"  Shall  this,  our  city,  become  a  govern- 
ment of  bandits,  bosses  and  cravens,  or 
shall  our  people  overthrow  the  corrupt 
bosses  and  take  the  keys  away  from  the 
watchmen  and  establish  a  government 
of  freemen,  for  freemen,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  bandits  ?  " 

And  they  determined  to  be  free. 


IT  work  undisturbed ;  otherwise,  the  days  of  graft,  high  fioence  uid  political  jobber}'  are  well-nigh  o 
DnwD  bj  Rfau  Walker  ezpreol;  (or  The  AkiKA. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 


THE   BATTLE  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MORAL  AND 

PHYSICAL  LIFE  OF  THE  NATION. 


Mnek-Shielding  The  Hope  of  The  Thieyes 
and  OorraptionistB. 

ON  THE  «4th  of  April  Secretary  Taft 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  alarmed  high 
financiers  and  comiptionists  in  an  attempt  to 
diacredit  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
respMiflible  for  the  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience  to  a  realization  of  the  carnival  of 
cofniption  that  has  been  in  full  flower  in  re- 
cent Years  or  since  the  political  bosses  and 
party  machines  have  been  captured  by  the 
great  public-service  corporations,  the  trusts 
and  the  hi^  financiers  who  are  bent  on  secur- 
ing special  privileges  and  enjoying  immunity 
for  flagrant  and  continuous  corrupt  practices. 
The  great  thieves  and  master  political  traitors 
are  in  terror  lest  the  present  campaign  of  pub- 
licity shall  be  kept  up  Ind  by  means  of  con- 
tinued expoeures  the  thieves  and  comiption- 
ists ci  the  ** interests'*  and  their  agents  in  gov- 
enmwnt  shall  receive  their  just  dues.  They 
realise  that  eveiy  exposure  made  by  leading 
maganne  wnten  that  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
vestigation has  not  only  substantiated  the 
cfaai^ges  made  and  which  were  at  first  savagely 
denounced  as  lies  and  slanders,  but  that  the 
sworn  testimony  adduced  has  so  far  exceeded 
the  <:haiges  made  by  the  magazine  writers 
that  the  exposures  which  were  formerly  de- 
nounced as  sensational  appear  tame  in  the 
light  of  the  sworn  testimony.  Mr.  Taft  in 
his  effort  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Odells, 
the  Durhams,  the  Coxes,  the  Gorhams,  the 
PenniKS,  the  Aldriches,  the  Spooners,  the 
Depewa,  the  Ryans,  the  Perkinses,  the  Rog- 
erKS,  the  Archbolds,  the  Rockefellers,  and 
their  ilk,  said: 

*'Just  at  present  we  have  been  passing 
throu^  a  siege  of  attacks  upon  our  social  and 
political  system  by  gentlemen  whom  President 
Roosevelt  has  properiy  called  the  'men  with 
the  muck-rake/  They  attribute  corrupt  mo- 
tives without  proof,  and  by  dwelling  on  in- 
stances of  evil  they  destroy,  or  seek  to  destroy, 
the  sense  of  proportion  of  their  readers  and 
hearers  in  a  general  condemnation  of  society 


at  large.  .  .  .  The  denunciations  of  the  *  muck- 
rakers'  have  reached  such  a  point  that  a  re- 
action has  set  in.  Their  eyes  have  become 
so  dull  that  they  have  not  realized  that  every- 
thing they  say  is  now  discounted  by  the  public 
as  bom  of  a  desire  to  be  sensational  at  the 
expense  of  fact  and  the  expense  of  justice." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  apologists  for 
the  grafters  and  the  corruptionists,  all  the 
stand-patters  who  fear  that  the  people  will 
become  tired  of  beholding  the  corruption  that 
is  making  the  trusts,  the  corporations  and  the 
political  machines  all-powerful  engines  of  op- 
pression and  moral  degradation,  and  who 
would  therefore  have  us  leave  the  corruption- 
ists to  work  undisturbed  even  though  they 
destroy  the  Republic,  denounce  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  exposures  as  irresponsible  and 
untrue,  as  charging  corrupt  motives  without 
adducing  facts,  etc.  But  each  and  all  of  these 
would-be  protectors  of  the  corruptionists  are 
very  careful  not  to  name  the  irresponsible 
writers  or  at  the  same  time  to  show  wherein 
their  statements  are  false.  And  there  is  a 
reason  for  this.  Like  the  men  they  would 
shield,  they  know  and  know  full  well  that  the 
exposures  are  true.  They  know  that  if  the 
writers  had  been  guilty  of  slander  or  muck- 
raking, in  the  sense  they  would  have  the  public 
accept  the  term,  they  would  have  been  prompt- 
ly prosecuted  for  criminal  libel. 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  after  publishing  his 
powerful  novel.  The  Jungle,  was  freely  de- 
nounced in  the  muck-shielding  dailies  and 
his  charges  declared  to  be  95  per  cent,  false. 
But  he  has  repeated  his  charges,  making  them 
specific  and  detailed  and  has  substantiated 
his  claim  of  svstematic  violation  of  the  law 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Armour  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imperil  the  health  of  the  people,  in  one 
of  the  most  searching,  calm,  dispassionate 
and  convincing  articles  that  has  appeared  in 
any  magazine  in  recent  years.*  He  has  mar- 
shaled an  overwhelming  and  irrefutable  array 

♦See  "The  G>ndenined-Meat  Industry,"  by  Upton 
Sinclair,  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  May,  1906. 
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of  evidence  aDd  has  publicljr  challenged  Mr. 
Annour  to  ^ve  him  a  chance  to  prove  his  as- 
sertions in  the  criminal  courts.  But  Mr. 
Annour  discreetly  prefers  to  have  his  muck- 
shieldera  denounce  Mr,  Sinclair  nther  than 
to  face  the  brilliant  young  author  in  the  courts. 
His  only  answer,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  observes, 
has  been  more  advertisements  of  his  products. 

Already  one  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
exposure  is  seen  in  a  drastic  bill  being  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Senator  Beveridge  of 
Indiana,  which  is  said  to  have  the  support  of 
the  administration.  The  measure  seeks  to 
render  impossible  the  abuses  which  Mr.  Sin- 
clair had  pointed  out  existed,  by  establishing 
the  strictest  kind  of  government  regulation  of 
all  the  packing  business  and  the  inspection  of 
all  meat  and  meat  products,  for  interstate  as 
well  as  foreign  commerce.  If  such  a  bill  shall 
be  enacted  into  a  law,  Mr.  Sinclair  will  through 
his  novel  and  expotis,  which  have  already  sub- 
jected him  to  so  much  calumny  from  the  muck- 
shieldeis,  have  been  the  means  of  performing 
an  inestimable  service  to  the  public. 

When  Mr.  Lawson  made  his  charges  against 
the  insurance  companies  he  was  roundly  de- 
nounced as  a  reckless  and  slanderous  libeller 
of  great  and  honorable  business  institutions 
presided  over  by  the  most  eminently  respected 
American  dtiiieDs;  but  the  revelations  brought 
out  at  the  Armstrong  investigation  were  such 
as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  all  Mr.  Iaw- 

When  Henry  D.  Lloyd  and  later  Miss  Tar- 
bell  exposed  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they 
were  denounced  as  libellets  and  slanderers. 


but  Commissioner  Garfield  has 
vindicated  their  charges  in  his 
ofitcial  report. 

The    Pennsylvania    Railroad 
Company  has  long  posed  as  one 
of  the  eminently  respectable  and 
honorable  public-service  corpor- 
ations, as  it  is  also  the  greatest 
corporation  in  the  United  States, 
"richer  even  than  the  Standard 
Oil   Company  and   with   more 
tangible  assets  than   the  Steel- 
Trust."    It  has  vigorously  as- 
serted that  it  had  a  dean   bill 
of   health,  yet   the   sworn  evi- 
dence recently  brought  out  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misdon  has  revealed   the  fact 
that  the  corporation  is  reeking 
with  foul  corruption.     The  tes- 
timony, as  the  New  York  World  editorially 
pointed  out  on  May  SSd,  shows  "that  bi^ 
offidals,  superintendents  and  mana^rs.  Pres- 
ident Cassatt's  son  and  assistant,  owned  stock 
in  coal  companies  and  favored  their  own  com- 
panies with  apedal  rates  and  facilities  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pennsylvania  stockholders,  of 
the  competing  coal-men  and  of  the  public.    A 
general  system  of  blackmail  grew  from  these 
relations." 

And  so  wherever  and  whenever  exposures 
have  been  followed  by  any  kind  of  invest* 
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iT«  thow  of  palpable  white-washing 
tteea,  they  have  resulted  in  more  than 
.ting  tbe  men  and  women  who  ar«  ren- 
an  inestimable  aerrice  to  the  nation  by 
Dty  exposing  the  vait  sea  of  corruption 
out  of  goTemment  since  the  "system" 

hi^  financien,  the  corporations  and 
Its  have  undertalcen  to  man  and  operate 
j>  of  state.     And  only  through  the  faith- 

peisevering  continuance  in  these  vitally 
iJ  exposures,  wherever  there  is  comip- 
ibbeiT,  graft  and  cruel  and  unjust  ex- 
OD  of  the  people,  can  the  Republic  be 
I  trma  the  grip  of  the  thieving  interests 
tmptionista  or  tbe  government  be  saved 
be  treason  of  tbe  servants  of  corpora- 
rlio  are  betraying  tbe  people  while  with 
d  words  they  are  seeking  to  further 
Item  to  the  crinies  that  they  hope  to 
Tcened. 
M  contrast  to  tbe  discreditable  attempts 

office-seekmg  opportunist  politicians 
e  endeavoring  to  run  with  tbe  bare  and 
ith  the  bounds  or  keep  m  with  the  peo- 
ile  doing  precisely  that  which  tbe  cor 
dsts  are  most  anxious  to  have  them  do 
■taod  being  bravely  taken  by  the  pTo- 
f  tboughtful  and  sincerelv  conscien 
ibdents  of  pohtical  economy     They 
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know  that  to-day  the  most  vital  thing  for 
Amenca  is  to  prevent  the  aroused  conscience 
of  the  people  from  bemg  lulled  to  sleep  while 
the  muck  remains  practically  undisturbed. 
Tbey  know  that  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  Republic  to-day  than  the  muck- 
sbielder  Among  these  eminent  economists 
who  recogmze  that  the  hope  of  the  Republic 
lies  m  the  constant  exposure  of  rascally  until 
the  thieves  and  comiptionists  are  driven  from 
high  places  m  the  busmess  and  poUtical  worid, 
IS  the  distmgmsbed  economist,  author  "and 
lecturer,  John  Graham  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks 
occupies  a  front  rank  among  the  conscience- 
element  of  the  scholarlv  thinkers  who  have 
given  years  of  study  to  social  and  economic 
problems  He  is  a  man  of  broad  education. 
After  graduatmg  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  he  spent  some  years  in  the  Universities 
of  Berlm,  Jena  and  Freibu^.  Later  he  be- 
came a  lecturer  on  economic  subjects  in  Har- 
vard University  and  still  later  served  as  an 
expert  for  the  Umted  States  gaverament  in 
the  Labor  Department  He  is  to-day  pren- 
dent  of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
His  notable  volume  Social  Unrett,  is,  says  the 
editor  of  the  New  York /twteperwieni,  "perhaps 
tbe  best  analysis  of  present-day  poUtico-socio- 
logical  tendencies  m  America."  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Independent  Mr.  Brooks 
has  replied  at  length  to  the  systematic  attempts 
to  discredit  those  who  are  compelling  the  peo- 
ple to  take  cognizance  of  the  traitors  and  the 
comiptionists  in  govenunental  life.  His  ar- 
ticle is  one  of  the  most  important  and  broad- 
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visioned  discussions  of  this  subject  that  has 
appeared  in  print.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  in  the  great  Repub- 
lic. So  important,  indeed,  are  the  utterances 
that  we  make  the  following  extended  quota- 
tions from  the  essay,  which  is  entitled  "Still 
the  Muck-Rake": 

"In  the  spring  of  1903  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning PoH  prepared  its  statement  of  political 
and  business  lewdness  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
exposure  was  as  pitiless  as  it  was  true  to  the 
fact.  E\-en  to  the  fool  that  runs,  it  made  clear 
the  cancerous  spots  in  our  national  liFe.  Where 
politics  touches  those  forms  of  business  that 
are  entrenched  by  unfair  or  stolen  privileges, 
disease  follows  with  a  swift  foot.  It  is  a  thing 
for  national  sackcloth  and  ashes  that  it  has 
taken  us  so  long  really  to  look  this  u^y  fact 
in  the  face. 

"Strangely  enough,  it  has  been  left  to  a 
group  of  young  journalists  to  tell  the  story  so 
tbftt  even  our  great  well  to  do  averages  are 
startled  into  attention.  They  have  been 
forced  to  listen.  With  felicitous  departure 
from  all  academic  timidities  these  new  in- 
structora  have  camped  in  the  market  and  the 
mine;  with  lobby  and  legislative  committee, 
reporting  straight  and  without  fear  the  thing 
that  is. 

"It  is  as  shabby  as  it  is  cowardly  of  us  to 
condemn  what  is  best  in  the  work  of  these 
new  messengers,  because  necessarily  open  to 
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this  or  that  faultr-as  of  'sensationalism'  or 
'inadequate  investigation.'  The  best  of  this 
group  are  doing  the  highest  and  most  saving 
moral  work  in  this  country, 

"The  clergy  should  be  doing  it,  but  as  a 
class  they  have  lost  their  chance.  They  are 
condemned  to  give  out  counsel  from  a  <lis- 
tance  too  safe  and  protected. 

"Why  at  last  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  is 
there  anxiety  ?  When  the  Evening  Post,  and 
later,  StefTens,  told  plain  tales  of  Rhode  Island 
rottenness:  a  rottenness  so  expansive  as  to 
include  among  its  eauta  her  most  petted  po- 
litical leader,  as  well  as  franchise  magnates 
and  much  gig  aristocracy  of  Providence. 
Why  did  none  of  them  strike  back  ?  That  an 
attack  so  definite,  so  personal,  so  chaiged 
with  criminal  accusation  should  be  flouted 
and  ignored  is  more  sinister  than  the  charge 
itself.  Think  of  a  social  condition  in  whi^ 
one  can  afford  to  keep  silence  before  such  in- 
dictment! 

"No  one  flinched  in  the  least  at  the  first  ir- 
refutable proof  in  general  terras  that  where 
the  business  of  special  privilege  impinged 
upon  politics,  politics  is  corrupted.  The  su- 
preme service  of  these  journalists  is  in  giving 
concrete  and  intelligible  illustration  to  the 
la^r  general  fact. 

"It  is  quite  momentous  to  get  the  main 
proposition  into  our  heads  that,  if  any  cor- 
porate privileges  (lighting,  transportation, 
mining,  Beef-Trust)  once  develops  the  power 
of  great  speculative  gains,  they  not  only  soak 
the  public,  but  immeasurably  worse,  they 
m-uft  corrupt  a  swarnt  of  attendant  politicians 
in  city,  fitate  and  nation.  At  this  stage  of  the 
discussion,  it  is  either  a  very  dense  or  preju- 
diced person  who  denies  this  fact.  Far  more 
momentous  is  it  to  turn  this  proposition  into 
definite  material  for  propaganda. 

"Vet  several  years  of  this  task  work  were 
necessary  before  a  public,  long  dru^ed  by 
the  phrases  of  our  competitive  ethics,  began 
to  waken.  From  every  quarter  the  signs  of 
this  awakening  are  at  hand.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt  of  which  I  first  spoke.  It  is 
so  unmistakable  that  those  same  seats  of  the 
mighty  are  felt  by  the  sitters  to  be  insecure. 
They  were,  of  course,  the  last  to  waken,  and 
like  one  roughly  aroused  before  dawn,  they 
stagger  a  Uttle  to  get  their  bearings. 
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"The  Knior  Senator 
horn  MauachuMtts  is  at 
tbe  front  in  Munding  the 
alum.  'Who  are  these 
disturbets  of  our  peace?' 
With  senatorial  gravity  we 
are  admonished  to  be  od 
our  guard  against  the  de- 
famer  of  dignities.  Others 
are  on  the  alert,  angered, 
griered,  pathetic,  accord- 
ing to  temperament.  The 
■ted  of  St.  George  has  at 
last  struck  home,  but  they 
will  Dot  have  him  so  nam- 
ed. He  is  to  be 'The  Man 
With  tbe  Muck-Bake.' 

"Iliis  we  mi^t  have 
kesined   from  evay  page 
aS  really  ^ital  reform  his- 
tory.   Every  shining  name 
OD   tbe  frontier  of  sodol 
dtaage  was  a  man  with 
tbe  muck-rake.    To  Eng- 
lish   fectory-owners,    in 
ISM.    «m4i    ■    <Hie    was 
Shnflasbnir.   SowssBob-       '^'^ 
ert  Owen  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  all  his  kind. 
Vnifiam  CoUwtt  and  the 
doughtiest  faults  who  tilted  against  the  rot- 
toi  IxMOU^is  woAed  in  muck  with  the  same 
implement,  because  the  muck  was  there.    To 
tbe  iriKile  landlord  genby,  Cobden  and  Bri^t 
were  no  better  in  the  early  forties.    Midway 
in   the  centuiy,   Charies   Kingsley,   Hughes, 
Ludlow,  and  even  the  saintly  Maurice,  were 
set  upon  by  Kn^ish  sweaters  with  a  virulence 
hard,  at  this  dirtance,  even  to  understand. 

s  of  Boston's  Site,  Garrison 
n  with  the  muck-rake. 

"Ihe  oisis  in  &if^and  in  I8S2,  or  our  own 
in  1881,  was  no  whit  graver  than  that  we  now 
face.  The  one  hope  is  that  we  are  becoming 
tomteiom  of  the  evil.  It  is  thirwhich  at  last 
fcif^itens  the  pc^tidan  and  the  freebooter. 

"Nothing  now  cmceraa  tbe  American  peo- 
ple quite  M>  vitally  as  to  understand  the  issue 

"The  real  work,  for  the  man  with  the  rake 
is  just  begun.  Largely  by  mere  fortui^  of  a 
pinHifd  stock  gamester  and  a  bmily  quarrel 
we  have  had  the  insurance  soie  opened,  but 
aie  we  so  smitten  by  Uindness  as  to  think  for 
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an  instant  that  the  speculation  excesses  of 
insurance  companiea  constitute  the  only  sore, 
or  the  most  dangerous  one  ? 

"The  probing  of  railroad  abuses  is  known 
by  every  competent  person  to  be  in  its  initial 
stages.  That  the  express  companies  should 
have  thus  far  gone  scot  free  is  humiliating, 
but  there  is  no  hope  for  this  new  or  unfinished 
task  except  through  the  agency  of  those  who 
will  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  tbe  muck- 
rake. 

"What  now  is  most  to  be  feared  is  also  a 
well-worn  story  in  the  history  of  political  and 
economic  refonn.  When  blood  is  let,  when 
once  disturbed  vested  interesla  are  driven  to 
their  defense,  the  commonest  device  is  to  vil- 
ify the  agitators. 

"The  man  with  the  muck-rake  at  his  lowest 
is  not  our  peril.  Our  peril  is  in  seeing  too 
late  what  it  means  to  have  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  control  of  ^leculative  business 
interests  powerful  enough  to  silence  or  make 
servile  the  twenty  strongest  men  in  our  most 
dignified  political  body. 
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"Who  has  heard  from  a  soul  of  them  one 
searching  or  indignantly  effective  protest 
against  evils  known  as  thoroughly  as  Ohio 
Senators  knew  their  partnership  with  a  crea- 
ture like  Cox  of  Cincinnati  ? 

"The  reasons  for  this  dumb  subservience 


constitute  a  peril  compared  to  which  the  muck- 
rake is  innocent  as  a  child's  toy. 

"Upon  nothing  does  the  public  safety  and 
a  cleaner  public  life  more  depend  than  upon 
the  unflinching  continuance  of  this  brave 
surgery." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  WHOLESALE  POISONERS   OF  A 

NATION'S  FOOD. 


EVERY  little  while  enthusiastic  critics 
imagine  that  they  have  discovered  a 
new  Uncle  TofnCs  Cabin  in  some  work  of  fiction 
that  strikes  at  the  real  evils  of  the  day;  but 
we  believe,  in  the  light  of  present  happenings, 
we  are  warranted  in  predicting  that  what  Unde 
TofnCs  Cabin  was  to  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, Upton  Sinclair's  masterful  historic  ex- 
posS  of  the  work  of  the  criminal  beef-trust. 
The  Jungle,  is  to  the  popular  uprising  against 
the  greatest  of  all  slaveries  that  has  blighted 
our  Republic — the  slavery  of  the  people  to 
the  plundering  and  corrupt  trusts  and  public- 
service  corporations — the  new  feudalism  of 
sordid  conomercialism.  The  story  of  the 
battle  waged  by  this  young  David  against  the 
Groliath  of  the  condemned-meat  industry  and 
the  Philistine  hosts  that  are  beholden  to  the 
beef-trust  and  other  lawless  corporations, 
would  make  a  story  thrilling  in  interest  as  is 
The  Jungle.  It  would  also  incidentally  ex- 
pose the  mendacity  of  the  controlled  press 
and  "kept"  editors  of  certain  great  dailies  in  a 
manner  that  ought  forever  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  those  sanctimonious  moral  harlots 
who  have  striven  so  strenuously  to  shield  the 
beef-trust  in  the  work  of  poisoning  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  diseased,  spoiled,  filthy  and 
chemically  doctored  meats.  More  than  that, 
it  would  show  most  appallingly  how  Congress- 
men and  Senators  are  the  lackeys  of  the  beef- 
trust  in  seeking  to  prevent  legislation  aimed 
to  protect  the  people  from  being  fed  on  hog- 
cholera  lard,  trichina  pork,  tuberculosis  beef 
and  from  being  compelled  to  run  the  risk  of 
eating  spoiled  meat  prepared  in  filthy  quarters, 
if  they  buy  and  consume  the  products  of  those 
who  have  gained  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
meat  market  of  America.  Space  and  time 
prevent  our  giving  our  readers  at  present  any- 
thing like  a  full  account  of  the  most  important 
facts  that  have  come  to  light  as  a  result  of  the 
publication  of  The  Jungle:  but  a  few  things 


bear  so  intimately  upon  the  moral  and  physica 
health  of  the  people  that  some  brief  citations 
are  called  for  in  a  record  like  "The  Mirror  of 
the  Present." 

''The  Jungle"  Oanses  The  Preiident  to 
IiiTestigate  Packingtown. 

A  general  clamor  had  been  raised  by  the 
corrupt  bosses  and  the  criminal  rich  who  were 
terror-stricken  at  the  revelations  being  made 
of  graft  and  corruption  due  to  the  union  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  the  trusts  and 
high  financiers  with  political  party  bosses  and 
partisan  machines,  and  especially  was  this 
terror  felt  by  the  machine-masters  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Their  relation  with  privi- 
leged wealth  and  the  great  criminal  trusts 
was  so  intimate  and  of  so  confidential  a  nature 
that  there  could  be  no  general  house-cleaning 
in  any  direction  without  danger  of  grave  dis- 
closures that  would  lead  an  aroused  and  be- 
trayed people,  regardless  of  party,  to  scouige 
the  recreant  from  power.  The  insurance 
trail  of  corruption  had  led  to  Bliss  and  Cortel- 
you,  to  Odell  and  Piatt,  and  wherever  inves- 
tigations were  had,  the  exposures  that  pie- 
ceded  them  proved  insigmficant  compared 
with  the  revelations  that  followed.  '  Hence 
the  cry  went  forth  that  the  men  and  women 
who  were  tearing  aside  the  robe  of  respecta- 
bility that  screened  the  thieves  and  grafters, 
and  revealed  the  riot  of  corruption  that  was 
permeating  the  business  and  political  worid, 
must  be  discredited. 

Now  just  at  that  time  The  Jungjle  appeared 
and  Mr.  Armour  ran  into  print  with  the  most 
positive,  circumstantial  and  unequivocal  de- 
fence of  the  packing  industry,  giving  the  lie 
to  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
the  beef-packers  at  every  turn.  Mr.  Annour 
posed  as  a  pillar  of  the  business  worid  and  of 
society,  and  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Republican  machine  campaign  fund.    Hence 
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if  his  denial  was  even  measurably  true.  The 
Jungle  offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for  those 
who  wanted  to  discredit  the  literature  of  ex- 
posure to  strike  a  telling  blow.  Mr.  Sinclair 
bad  been  sDeetvd  at  and  his  statements  round- 
ly denied  by  men  of  wealth  and  position,  and 
President  Roose^-ell  finally  determined  to  in- 
\-esligate. 


Almost  immediately  the  reactionary  and 
plutocratic  press  began  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tioii  in  favor  of  tlie  beef-trust  and  to  discredit 
the  bnire  young  man  who  had  torn  the  veil 
aside  that  screened  the  most  infamous  of  all 
the  representatives  of  modem  sordid  com- 
mernaliam, — infamous  because  for  the  lure 
of  gold  the  trust  magnates  have  put  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  jeopardy.  Mr.  Sinclair  ia- 
■led  a  statement  to  the  American  press  in 
which  be  thus  referred  to  this  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  beef-trust,  carried  on  by  certain 
journals  that  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
spectable: 

"llree  or  four  weeks  ago  the  newspapers 
of  the  .country  were  printing  a  dispatch  to  the 
effect  that  President  Roosevelt  had  made  an 
invesliptiOD  and  convinced  himself  of  the 
Msily  of  the  charges  made  in  The  Jungle, 
mad  that  be  proposed  to  make  its  author  the 
center  of  his  'Han  with  the  Muck-Rake' 
qwecfa.  11>e  basis  of  this  stoiy  was  a  two- 
column  dispatch,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tributu  on  April  10th,  signed  by  its 
Washington  corrcapondenl.  In  this  dispatch 
these  statements  were  made  positively,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  authority,  as  coming 
directly  from  the  President  and  at  his  desire; 
and  frmn  fint  to  last  the  story  was  a  fabrication. 

"It  was  one  more  illustration  of  how  the 
Beef-Trutt  fi^ls.  For  nearly  two  years  now 
I  have  been  contending  against  these  secret 


llie  author  of  The  Jungle  next  refers  at 
length  to  his  reply  to  Mr.  Armour  in  Every- 
badjf't  MagmmM  and  to  the  way  the  beef-trust 
'nngnktei  met  his  dear-cut  and  circumstantial 


"IIk  Chicago  Triimne  correspondent," 
aajfl  Mr.  Snelair,  "said  that  I  made  charges 
vi  kn«*ei7  and  crime,  and  had  no  facts  to 
back  them  up. 

"I  gBfc  flome  of  the  facts  In  the  May  num- 


ber of  Etierybodg't  Magazine,  in  my  article 
entitled  'The  Condemned-Meat  Industiyi  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour.' 

"If  you  will  read  this  article  you  will  ob- 
serve Uiat  I  have  indulged  in  no  riietoric  in 
the  course  of  it.  I  have  used  no  adjectives 
and  called  no  names.  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  read  like  a  legal  brief.  There  are  no  asser- 
tions of  my  own;  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken 
upon  my  own  word:  there  are  affidavits  and 
chemists'  analyses,  official  reports  and  inde- 
pendent investigations — all  facts. 

"And  what  has  been  Mr.  Armour's  answer 
to  this  evidence  ?  What  has  he  had  to  say  to 
the  newspapers  about  it  ? 

"More  advertieemenlsl 

"Every  time  that  a  campaign  of  exposure 
agunst  the  Chicago  packers  has  begun  in  the 
magazines  they  have  spent  literally  millions 
of  dollars  in  advertisements. 

"For  do  not  make  any  mistake  about  the 
meaning  of  this  thing  which  I  have  called 
'The  Condemned-Meat  Industry' — it  means 

"The  selling  forhuman  food  of  the  carcasses 
of  cattle  and  swine  which  have  been  condemn- 
ed for  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis  and  gan- 
grene;   the  converting  of  such  carcaiaea  into 
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sausage  and  lard;  the  preserving  of  spoiled 
hams  with  boric  and  salicylic  add;  the  color- 
ing of  canned  and  potted  meats  with  aniline 
dyes;  the  embalnung  and  adulterating  of 
sausages — all  of  these  things  mean  the  dealing 
out  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  of  a  sudden,  horrible  and  agoniz- 
ing (ieo^. 

"One  hundredth  part  of  what  I  have 
charged  ought,  if  it  is  true,  to  be  enough  to 
send  the  guilty  man  to  the  gallows. 

"One  hundredth  part  of  what  I  have 
charged  ought,  if  it  is  false,  to  be  enough  to 
send  me  to  prison. 

"If  the  things  which  I  have  charged  are 
iahe,why  has  Mr.  Armour  not  sited  me  for  libdf 

"All  that  I  ask  of  Mr.  Armour  is  a  chance 
to  prove  my  charges  in  court.  Is  he  afraid 
to  give  me  the  chance  ?  " 

In  New  England  the  papers  that  sinned 
especially  in  regard  to  voicing  what  the  beef- 
trust  spread  broadcast  were  the  Boston  Tran- 
seripty  notably  in  its  edition  of  April  14th, 
and  later  the  Boston  Herald  in  editorial  notes 
that  appeared  from  time  to  time. 

The  Report  of  The  President's  IiiTestigat- 

ing  Oommittee. 

At  length  the  report  was  made  and  it  proved 
so  overwhelmingly  confirmatory  of  the  main 
contention  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  circumstantial 
stoiy  and  his  arraignment  of  Mr.  Armour  in 
Everybody's  Magasine  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  administration  but  to  demand  that 
the  American  people  should  be  protected 
from  the  men  whose  practices  made  body- 
snatchers  and  ghouls  highly  respectable  in 
comparison. 

Presumably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  admin- 
iatration.  Senator  Beveridge  of  Indiana  in- 
troduced a  provision  that  became  a  rider  to 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  aimed  at 
compelling  the  beef-trust  to  cease  from  selling 
the  American  people  diseased  meats  or  their 
spoiled  products,  or  from  otherwise  placing 
the  health  of  the  nation  in  jeopardy  through 
filthy  and  unsanitary  conditions  surrounding 
the  preparation  of  food  products  and  the  adul- 
terating and  doctoring  of  the  same  with  poison- 
ous and  injurious  substances. 

The  idea  of  preventing  the  trust  from  un- 
loading chcdera-hogs  or  pigs  infected  with 
tridiina,  or  tuberculosis  cattle  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  of  preventing  them  selling 
doctored  and  spoiled  meat,  was  promptly 


resented  by  the  trust  that  has  been  so  liberal 
with  its  campaign  contributions  to  the  machine 
political  organizations  in  city,  state  and  na- 
tion. But  the  President  intimated  that  he 
would  publish  the  entire  report  of  his  conmiis- 
sioners  if  the  trust  fought  the  measure.  This 
appears  to  have  proved  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  open  warfare.  That  they,  however,  re- 
doubled their  activity  was  immediately  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  Congress,  the  Senate 
and  the  White  House  were  flooded  with  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams  from  the  cattle  raisers 
whom  the  beef-trust  had  frightened;  while 
the  various  representatives  of  the  people  from 
the  state  of  Illinois  were  quick  to  act  as  lackeys 
for  the  trust.  The  press  reports  declared 
that  Senators  Hopkins  and  Cullom  were  very 
active.  Cullom  called  at  the  White  House 
in  behalf  of  the  trust.  So  also,  it  was  stated, 
did  Speaker  Cannon  and  Congressmen  Lori- 
mer  and  Madden.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
when  the  President  stated  to  them  the  result 
of  the  investigation  of  his  commission  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  provisions  of  the 
Beveridge  bill,  which  was  promptly  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  packers,  however,  appear 
to  have  immediately  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  emasculate  the  Beveridge  amendment.  On 
June  1st  the  Boston  Herald^s  Washington 
dispatches  state: 

"The  House  leaders  are  going  ahead  in 
their  plans  to  materially  change  the  Beveridge 
rider.  A  substitute  has  been  drawn  by  Rep- 
resentatives Wadsworth  and  Lorimer  of  the 
House  agricultural  committee,  and  was  shown 
to-day  to  Senator  Beveridge.  He  denounces 
it  as  an  effort  'to  butcher  his  amendment  for 
the  butchers.'  He  says  the  substitute  'evis- 
cerates' the  original  provision,  and  predicts 
the  substitute  will  never  pass  the  House. 
-  "The  work  of  Wadsworth  and  Lorimer 
has  been  forwarded  to  Chicago  for  perusal 
of  the  packers,  who,  Mr.  Lorimer  said  to-day, 
have  been  running  their  business  at  a  loss  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  are  now  anxious  to 
have  a  meat  inspection  law  passed  and  then 
be  forgotten  by  the  public  for  awhile. 

"Its  leading  features  are  placing  the  cost* 
of  inspection  upon  the  government,  making 
inspection  permissible  raUier  than  mandatory, 
and  taking  from  the'  secretary  of  agriculture 
the  power  to  absolutely  condemn  meat  in 
interstate  commerce  which  inspectors  have 
rejected.  It  also  provides  for  i^peals  to  the 
courts." 
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Mr.  Sinclair's  Second  Statement  to  The 

PnUic. 

Mr.  Sindair,  when  he  found  the  new  tactics 
of  the  trust  in  tiying  to  a£Pord  excuses  to  their 
agents  in  Congress  and  to  the  machine  polit- 
ical bosses  for  the  enuiscuhition  of  the  Bever- 
idge  propoeed  legislation,  by  frightening  the 
cattle-raisers  and  getting  them  to  telegraph 
to  Washington,  issued  a  strong  and  able  state- 
ment idiich  is  so  germane  to  this  important 
controversy  that  we  quote  somewhat  at  length : 

*'A  despatdi  from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  Sun  declares  that  the  Chicago  packers 
are  endeavoring  to  swerve  the  President  from 
his  resolve  to  secure  reforms  in  the  meat- 
packing industiy;  that  they  have  depressed 
prices  and  put  the  screws  upon  the  'live-stock 
interests,'  with  the  result  that  the  latter  are 
'deluging  members  of  Congress  and  even  the 
White  House  with  telegrams  asking  that  the 
fi^t  against  the  so-called  trust  be  called  off. 
No  less  than  700  telegrams  have  been  received 
at  the  White  House  since  Senator  Beveridge 
introduced  his  bill  proposing  Grovemmental 
ini^iection  of  all  the  meat-packing  plants  of 
theoountiy. 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  trick 
win  succeed.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  I  think  it 
ri§^t  that  the  people  should  realise  the  mean- 
ing of  this  latest  move  of  the  conspiracy 
ai^inst  their  lives  and  health. 

**Voir  decades  there  has  been  developing 
in  Chicago,  entirely  unrestricted  and  unheed- 
ed, a  system  whereby  the  public  was  made  to 
boy  and  consume  all  the  diseased  and  tainted 
meat  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  five 
miDioo  tanns  of  this  countiy.  When  I  first 
went  to  Packingtown  I  found  that  the  system 
had  readied  a  stage  where  the  public  had  been 
educated  to  ignorance — not  merely  as  to  the 
practices  that  existed,  but  even  to  the  laws 
concerning  them. 

'*I  wrote  a  book  to  teU  the  truth  about  it. 
Hie  packers  tried  to  bribe  me,  and  to  intimi- 
date me;  they  set  detectives  after  me,  and 
tried  to  influence  my  publishers  not  to  bring 
out  the  book.  They  filled  the  press  with  lies 
about  me,  and  even  sent  to  newspapers  to 
pievent  the  book's  being  reviewed. 

"And  then  the  President  read  it;  and  when 
he  began  an  investigation,  they  started  the 
stoij  that  he  was  investigating  me,  to  get  ma- 
terial to  attack  me.  ^d  for  months  they 
able  to  make  the  country  believe  this 


"And  meantime  they  were  cleaning  up  in 
front  of  his  commission.  I  got  information 
from  a  superintendent  at  Armour's  as  to  the 
precise  room  in  which  they  'doctored'  spoiled 
hams;  but  they  had  stopped  'doctoring' 
spoiled  hams!  A  night  watchman  for  one  of 
the  'Big  Three,'  who  is  giving  me  information, 
writes  as  follows:  'They  knew  just  when  the 
two  new  conmiissioners  were  to  be  out,  and 
extra  men  were  working  half  the  night  getting 
ready.' 

"And  then  they  sent  a  man  to  try  and  in- 
fluence this  commission.  I  violate  no  con- 
fidence in  saying  that  much,  for  I  have  it  in 
a  letter  from  a  newspaper  reporter,  who  was 
told  it  by  the  man  they  sent. 

"And  now  that  all  these  tricks  have  failed, 
they  put  the  screws  on  the  poor  cattle-raisers 
and  set  them  to  telegraphing! 

"Much  cause  the  cattle-raiser  has  to  love 
the  Beef-Trust,  and  to  pull  its  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire!  For  years  the  packers  have  been 
beating  down  the  prices  of  beef  on  the  hoof, 
ruining  the  indus^  in  whole  states.  They 
caused  forty  banks  to  fail  in  Iowa  in  a  single 
month.  It  has  been  their  regular  practice 
to  raise  prices  to  induce  big  shipments,  and 
then  lower  them,  and  scoop  in  all  the  cattle 
in  sight.  And  it  is  these  same  cattle-men  who 
have  often  been  stuck  in  Chicago  without 
money  to  get  home  by  freight,  who  are  now 
set  to  telegraphing  the  President  in  behalf  of 
the  Condenmed-Meat  Industiy  I 

"Just  a  few  facts  to  show  how  the  packers 
treat  these  cattle-men.  Dr.  William  K. 
Jaques  of  Chicago,  who  was  for  two  years  at 
the  head  of  the  dty  inspection  in  that  dty, 
writes  me  as  follows:  • 

'"Quarantined  meat  is  that  which  has  been 
suspected  of  disease  on  the  hoof,  but  after 
slaughter  has  been  found  to  be  good.  The 
law  provides  that  this  is  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
The  chief  meat-inspector  was  employed  by 
one  of  the  packers  to  buy  this  meat.  A  ring 
was  made  and  the  bids  were  in  writing  and 
the  meat  was  always  obtained  at  a  small  fig- 
ure. The  chief  meat-inspector  could  ride 
through  the  yards,  pick  out  the  finest  beef  and 
quarantine  it;  after  it  was  killed  get  it  at  his 
own  price  for  the  packers.  When  it  was 
stated  that  I  would  make  these  bids  open,  it 
was  intimated  that  I  might  come  into  the 

nng. 


ft  I 


"The   newspaper  dispatdi  above   quoted 
says  that  two  cattle-experts  called  on  the  Pres- 
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till  I  can  get  them  on  the 
can  I  will  pay  you  a  good 
price  for  them."  And  so 
he  did.  Some  time  after 
this  I  met  the  hog-buyer 
and  asked  him  how  he 
came  out  on  the  deal.  He 
said:  "Two  of  them  died 
on  the  way  to  Chicago, 
but  I  came  out  all  right."' 
"I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  connection  between 
that  story  and  the  one 
published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  of  March 
S3d  last,  telling  how  al! 
the  inmates  of  an  oqitian 
asylum  in  Vatlejo  were 
poisoned  by  a  can  of 
Swift  &  Company's  'Jew- 
el' brand  of  lard?  Or 
another  dispatch,  which 
I  clipped  from  the  New 
York  Time»  only  last 
Wednesday,  telling  bow 
members    of    one 


ident  and  told  him  that  eveiything  in  Packing- 
town  was  all  right.     If  they  did  that,  they 


family  in  MillviUe,  New 
Jersey,  were  neariy  killed 
by    ptomaines    as    a    re- 
sult of  eating  boiled  ham? 

"Eight  years  ago  the  United  States  govem- 


satd  what  they  knew  was  false,  for  there  is  not  ment  made  a  practical  test  of  the  products  of 

a  cattle-man  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  the     Condemned- Meat     Industry.     It     took 

know  that  what  I  have  charged  about  the  many  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  and  iso- 

Condemned-Meat     Industry     is     true.     The  lated  them  in  Cuba,  and  forced  them  to  eat 

President  knows  it  too,  for  he  has  the  report  packing-house  tinned  meat.    And  the  death- 

of  his  commissioners.  rate  that  followed  caused  a  national  scandal. 

"It  is  a  business  that  has  grown  up  with  Everybody  who  is  on  the  'inside'  in  Chicago 

the  trust  system  of  large-scale  slaughtering  knows    that   the    Beef-Trust    spent   literally 

and  refrigerator-car  distribution;  so  that  now  millionsof  dollara  to  hush  up  the  facts. 

all  the  old,  dried-up,  diseased  and  crippled 

cattle,   which   formerly   were   buried  in   the  "The   newspaper  dispatch  says  that   the 

ftirmer's  back-lot,  are  gathered  up  and  shipped  demand  for  meat  is  falling  off  as  a  result  of 

to  the  nearest  trust-factory  to  be  converted  my  agitation,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  the 

into  some  Idnd  of  food.  stock-raising  interests  are  sending  telegrams. 

"There  is  no  secrecy  at  all  about  this — you  That  is  true,  and  it  is  the  first  true  statement 

can  go  there  to  Packingtown  and  see  them;  the  Beef-Trust  has  sent  out  in  its  war  on  me. 

you  can  't  go  there  and  fail  to  see  them,  if  you  .  .  .  One  of  my  agents  who  b  now  at  work 

knowwhatasickcowis,  and  are  honest  enough  in  Packingtown  states  upon  the  authority  of  a 

to  admit  it.     Among  the  hundreds  of  letters  superintendent   that  Armour    Sc  Company's 

I  have  received  about  these  matters  is  one  business  has  fallen  off  thirty  or  forty  per  cent., 

from  a  farmer  in  Minnesota,  who  writes:  and  that  the  big  firms  are  no  longer  marketing 

"'One  day  a  hog-buyer  came  to  my  place  their  goods  under  their  own  names,  but  are 

and  said :  "  Have  you  any  sick  hogs  to  sell  ?  "  sending  them  out  under  false  labels. 

1  answered,  "Yes,  nearly  all  my  hogs  are  down  "Naturally  Mr.  Armour  is  vexed  at  seeing 

the  diolera."    He  said:    "If  they  live  his  criminal  profits  disappearing." 


^^ 
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The  Hew  York  World  on  One  Phase  of  The 

Scandal. 

The  New  York  World  for  May  28th,  in 
speaking  of  Illinois*  shame  in  that  the  state 
govenunent  no  less  than  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Chicago  was  complacent  to  the 
great  campaign-contributing  trusts  rather 
than  jealous  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  citi- 
sens,  also  thus  refers  to  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  United  States  senators  and  congress- 
men acting  as  willing  ser>'ants  for  the  mal- 
odorous embalmed-beef  magnates: 

'^But  Illinois  is  too  kind-hearted  to  incon- 
venience the  Beef-Trust.  And  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  by  means  of  a  private  investi- 
gation, satisfies  himself  that  the  reports  of 
disgraceful  conditions  in  the  packing-houses 
are  true  in  the  main,  and  when  he  uses  this 
information  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
an  adequate  Federal  meat-inspection  law. 
Senator  Cullom,  Speaker  Cannon,  Repre- 
sentative Madden  and  Representative  Lorimer 
mardi  dutifully  over  to  the  White  House  and 
intercede  in  bdialf  of  the  Beef-Trust. 

"The  Slate  of  Dlincns  shares  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  packers  for  every  ounce  of  diseased 
meat  sent  out  td  Chicago.*' 

And  OQ  May  SOth  the  same  great  daily  had 
this  to  say  editorially: 

''The  packers  still  exercise  tremendous 
political  influence.  Witness  how  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  a  United  States  Senator  and 
a  party  of  Illinois  Representatives  zealously 
treated  over  to  the  White  House  to  intercede 
with  the  President,  and  how  another  Chicago 
Representative,  without  specifying  a  single 
fact  in  defense,  denied  point-blank  all  the 
charges  against  the  packers.  Plainly  local 
sentiment  has  not  yet  been  aroused  or  has  not 
yet  made  itself  felt.  Yet  worse  blindness  and 
dishonesty  have  been  publicly  and  directly 
Ghai]ged  against  the  Chicago  inspectors  than 
against  thoee  in  the  Grovemment*s  employ. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  conditions  have 
been  no  better  in  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.'* 

Tlie  Washington  dispatches  to  the  Boston 
Herald  show  how  determined  though  under- 
handed is  the  fi^t  being  made  by  the  corrupt 
tmst.  Among  other  significant  statements 
is  one  showing  how  Speaker  Cannon  and  all 
his  Illinois  Republican  colleagues  are  labor- 
ing to  modify  the  bill  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes 
€ji  the    beef-packers.    The    dispatch    states 


that  "they  dare  not  kill  the  rider,  but  astute 
lawyers  have  been  called  in  to  suggest  how 
it  can  be  modified.'* 

United  States  Senator  Hopkins  is  also  rep- 
resented as  being  especially  active  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  beef -trust.  From  the  course  that 
has  been  pursued  by  Illinois  senators  and 
congressmen,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  people 
to  see  who  are  the  real  masters  of  these  so- 
called  popular  representatives.  Their  own 
actions  are  eloquently  proving  the  truth  of 
David  Graham  Phillips'  charges  against  the 
recreant  senators. 

What  Will  be  The  Outcome? 

At  this  writing,  June  ^d,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  outcome,  but  the  published  reports 
in  the  papers  on  the  morning  of  May  31st 
are  far  from  reassuring  as  to  there  being  no 
modification  so  as  to  satisfy  the  corrupt  trust. 
Evidently  encouraged  by  the  President's 
surrender  on  the  rate  bill,  the  packers  and 
their  army  of  aides  in  Congress  and  out  are 
bending  every  energy  to  so  change  the  legis- 
lation as  to  give  the  people  the  shadow  with- 
out the  substance  of  relief,  as  has  been  done 
in  so  many  instances  since  the  "interests" 
have  become  a  dominant  factor  at  Washington. 

The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  the 
trust  fears  will  be  published  are  the  affidavits 
and  testimony  of  persons  given  before  the 
conunission,  which  would  substantiate  or 
discredit  Mr.  Sinclair's  statements.  The 
trust  had  ample  time  to  clean  up  before  the 
commission  reached  Chicago.  Moreover,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  commission  could 
only  become  cognizant  of  the  real  condition 
through  the  testimony  of  workers  and  those 
who  had  seen  conditions  when  the  trust  was 
not  on  guard.  This  testimony  is  the  vital 
evidence  and  it  is  also  the  evidence  the  trust 
most  wishes  withheld.  Yet  on  May  SOth 
the  press  dispatches  reported  that  the  com- 
mission's report  when  given  to  the  public  will 
only  relate  to  what  it  personally  saw;  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  the  statement,  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald's  press  report  on 
June  1st,  that  "the  packers  appear  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  suppressing  it"  (the  com- 
mission's report). 

If  this  rumor  is  true,  the  trust  has  won  a 
tremendous  victory  and  the  President  has 
again  g^ven  way  after  one  of  his  spectacular 
grand-stand  plays.  Moreover,  if  this  is  true 
we  very  much  fear  that  when  the  legislation 
is  completed  the  people  will  have  won  but  a 
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barren  victory,  although  of  course  it  will  be 
heralded  abroad  as  was  the  passage  of  the 
Elkins  Bill  as  a  victory  for  the  people.  The 
Elkins  Bill  proved  to  be  in  fact  a  pronounced 
triumph  for  the  corporations,  as  it  eliminated 
the  prison  clause  from  existing  legislation 
which  was  a  real  nightmare  to  the  law-break- 
ing public-service  chiefs. 

Later :    The  Abridged  Report  Appears. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  President  has 
submitted  the  abridged  or  partial  report  of 
the  conmiission,  in  which,  as  we  expected, 
the  danming  evidence  and  testimony  of  those 
who  appeared  before  the  conmiittee  to  testify 
to  things  which  had  been  charged  and  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  conmiission  could 
only  learn  of  from  the  testimony  of  workers, 
are  eliminated.  The  New  York  Worlds 
however,  for  June  8d,  published  a  whole  page 
written  by  Mrs.  Ella  Reeves  Bloor  who,  with 
her  husband,  as  the  representative  of  Mr. 
Sinclair,  assisted  the  conmiission  in  its  in- 
vestigation by  securing  and  bringing  before  it 
the  various  workers  as  well  as  prominent  in- 
dividuals who  were  cognizant  of  the  horrible 
facts  charged  against  the  beef-trust. 

Though  the  commission's  report  is  abridged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  out  many  of  the  most 
damning  facts  relating  to  the  infamous  action 
of  the  murderous  trust,  that  part  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  what  the  commission  saw 
in  the  preparation  of  food  products  and  the 
environment  of  the  workmen  is  so  revolting 
in  character  as  to  be  almost  unprintable;  in 
fact,  some  things  are  unprintoble. 

Naturally  enough,  the  beef-trust  has  come 
out  in  one  of  those  general  denials  which  it 
has  been  making  to  every  charge  made  since 
the  embalmed-beef  scandal;  but  the  American 
people  are  prepared  for  these  perfunctory 
denials  from  organizations  that  shrink  from 
any  kind  of  legal  or  authoritative  investiga- 
tion. The  insurance  thieves  were  loud  in 
denouncing  as  utterly  false  the  charees  made 
hj  the  m^e  writers;  yet  the^estiga- 
tion  proved  the  charges  to  be  more  than  sub- 
stantiated. The  Standard  Oil  Company 
likewise  denied  the  charges  made  by  their 
critics;  yet  Commissioner  Garfield's  report 
substantiated  those  charges.  And  so  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  so  with  other 
great  law-breaking  and  corrupt  organizations 


that  are  powerful  because  of  their  enonnous 
campaign  contributions  to  the  corrupt  polit- 
ical party  machines.  They  are  as  ready 
with  deniab  of  charges  even|though  the  charges 
are  supported  by  overwhelming  proof,  as 
they  are  reluctant  to  have  a  searching  inves- 
tigation of  the  corrupt  conditions. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  any  per- 
sons who  read  the  report  of  the  President's 
commissioners,  together  with  the  circum- 
stantial statements  of  Mrs.  Bloor  and  the 
affidavits  of  Herman  Hirschauer  being  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Ammcan^  can  ever 
again  bring  themselves  to  the  point  where 
they  would  be  willing  to  eat  any  of  the  canned 
products,  the  sausages  or  the  other  concoc- 
tions turned  out  by  the  souUess,  money-be- 
sotted meat-trust. 

Not  only  did  the  packers  seize  upon  the 
advantage  given  them  by  the  President  in 
withholding  the  affidavits  and  testimony  of 
workers  relative  to  many  of  the  worst  condi- 
tions due  to  the  murderous  cupidity  of  the 
beef-trust  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
great  corporation  in  dty,  state  and  national 
government,  but  the  plutocratic  press  of  the 
country  was  quick  to  act  as  apologist  for  the 
evil  conditions  and  to  seek  to  fnghten  the 
administration  from  making  any  further 
public  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, on  the  plea  of  loss  of  foreign  trade.  Tlie 
leading  editoriab  in  the  Boston  Troivdlgr  of 
June  5th  and  in  the  Bostcm  Herald  of  June 
6th  were  typical  of  this  general  sounding  of 
the  Esau-voice  of  the  packers.  Indeed, 
these  editoriab  might  ahnost  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  beef-trust's  industrious  lawyers  or 
press-agents,  so  apologetic  were  they  in  their 
tone  for  the  criminal  trust  and  so  palpable 
were  their  attempts  to  minify  the  importance 
of  the  revelations  made,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Boston  Heraldf  so  pronounced  was  the 
implied  reflection  on  the  President  for  giving 
to  the  public  even  what  he  did  of  the  awful 
conditions  which  the  commissioners  them- 
selves saw  in  Packingtown.  The  safety  of 
the  American  people  or  the  health  of  the  na- 
tion seems  to  count  for  little  in  the  presence 
of  a  possible  loss  of  dollars  in  foreign  trade 
incidental  to  the  attempt  to  compel  the  trust 
to  furnish  clean  and  sanitary  conditions  and 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  diseased 
and  spoiled  meat. 
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THE    LATEST  EXAMPI-E  OF  THE    MORALLY-DEGRADING    INFLU- 
ENCE OF  CORRUPT  WEALTH"  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD. 


"'  I  *HE  ARENA"  hu  for  yean  insuted 
M,  upOD  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  on 
the  p*Tt  of  c!ollegefl  and  churches  of  gold 
known  to  hare  been  acquired  by  corrupt 
practkea  and  indirection,  must  necessarily 
piOTC  monlly  degrading.  When  a  churdi 
thrau^  fear  of  losing  rich  donations  or  the 
favor  of  the  powerful,  ceases  to  be  aggressively 
inaiatent  all  along  the  line  of  moral  rectitude, 
she  loses  her  virility  and  become  less  and  less 
a  real  factor  in  upward-moving  civiliiation, 
thou^  her  edifices  may  rise  in  increased 
splendor  as  did  the  pagan  temples  of  ancient 
Borne  after  the  real  vit^  faith  and  moral  force 
of  the  old  leligion  had  ceased  to  exert  a  com- 
pelling influence  on  the  public  mind.  And 
wfattt  is  true  of  the  church  is  equally  true  of 
die  college  or  university.  When  it  once  be- 
coones  beholden  to  the  moral  criminals,  or 
when  it  hopes  to  gain  wealth  from  the  preda- 
toiy  ricb,  h  not  only  becomes  morally  ener- 
««ied,  but  ila  influence  ii  thrown  on  the  aide 
of  the  evfl-doeis,  it  becomes  the  apok^;iat  for 
Btonl  onninality;  and  ahonhl  stich  a  condi- 
tkM  Im^  oootiniK  sod  become  general  in  the 
gdwcrtiwisl  worid,  it  would  necessarily  de- 
sli«7  the  natim's  moral  stamina  and  enthrone 
wTOOg  in  the  seat  of  power.  Odieges  that 
e  the  band-alaves  of  privik^ed  and  corrupt 
*"i,  at  institutionB  that  are  looldng  for  aid 
mm  dkese  souncea,  will  not  tolerate  the  in- 
cnkntioa  of  niMsl  idealism  and  practical 
wisdom  or  the  freedom  <it  thought  that  is  the 
vital  soul  of  great  univenities. 

When  Prricssor  Bcmis  showed  that  the 
dties  ihonld  own  and  operate  their  lighting 
plants,  he  ran  counter  to  the  private  interests 
of  the  law-defying  and  criminal  Standard  Oil 
Company  whose  wealth  was  so  largely  the 
anstHining  power  of  the  Chicago  University. 
Henoe  Piofeasur  Bemis  was  relieved  of  hu 
pUce.  So  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Le- 
land  Stanfoid  University.  When  one  of  the 
professors  boldly  critidaed  certain  evil  con- 
ditiona  and  practices  and  thus  gave  ofFense 
to  Hts.  Stanford,  he  was  compelled  to  leave. 
And  these  illiiBtiatioas  are  merely  flagrant 
cxsmples  of  the  liberfy  and  justice-paralyEing 
and  destroying  influmce  of  privil^ed  wealth 
IS(rfl 


No  one  knows  better  than  the  hi^  finan- 
oers  and  gamblers  of  Wall  street  that  their 
hope  of  immuni^  while  continuing  their  cor- 
rupt practices,  their  monopoly  and  extortion, 
depends  on  their  abilify  to  bribe  and  silence 
church  and  college.  And  no  student  of  the 
history  of  the  Republic  in  recent  decades, 
whose  moral  sensibihties  and  intellectual 
acuteness  have  not  been  blunted  by  the  lure 
of  corrupt  wealth,  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
lowering  of  ethical  idealism  and  the  increase 
of  moral  cowardice  in  regard  to  certain  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  of  moral  criminality  and 
public  spoliation  that  have  marked  the  atti- 
tude of  our  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  of  our  churches  since  the  Standard  OU 
Company  and  other  representatives  of  law- 
less and  criminal  wealth  began  their  system- 
atic campaign  of  donations  of  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  their  eztortiona  to  silence  the  sdiool 
and  the  church, — donations  that  could  not 
in  effect  be  other  than  bribes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Had- 
ley  made  a  brave  verbal  stand  for  hones^, 
intt^ty  and  the  higher  ethics  in  demanding 
that  men  who  were  acquiring  wealth  by  un- 
just or  lawless  means  ^ould  be  socially  os- 
tracized; but  so  soon  as  John  D.  Bockefeller, 
who  doubtiess  noting  how  the  conscience- 
element  of  the  nation  applauded  the  Preaident 
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LATEST  PORTRAIT  IN  OIL. 

of  Yate  for  his  stand  for  old-time  honesty, 
and  fearing  that  if  not  captured  and  silenced 
he  would  become  a  peril  to  the  commercial 
feudalism,  tendered  Vale  a  donation,  rela- 
tiTcly  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the 
millions  acquired  through  unjust  and  criminal 
practices  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but 
relatively  large  for  a  university  donation. 
President  Hadley  quickly  and  greedily  ex- 
tended hia  hand  for  the  tainted  gold.  Moiv- 
over,  since  that  time  we  have  not  heard  Mr. 
Hadley  insisting  on  socially  ostraciimg  those 
who  gain  tbeir  wealth  by  indirection. 


The  lateat  and  by  hr  the  most  amazing 
exhibition  of  moral  disintegration  following 
the  gold-gagging  system  of  (he  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  seen  in  the  recent  hysterical, 
intemperate  and  reckless  deliverance  of  Chan- 
cellor JaDSei  R.  Day  of  Syracuse  University. 
When  almost  the  whole  nation,  or  the  law- 
abiding  part  of  it,  and  all  the  conscience-ele- 
ment whose  moral  perceptions  have  not  been 
hopelessly  blunted  by  the  fitter  of  corruptly 
acquired  gold,  was  applauding  President 
Roosevelt  for  calling  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  Mr.  Garfield's  exposure  of  the  systematic 
criminal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Chancellor  Day,  whose  insti- 
tution has  received  liberal  donations  from 
J6ba  D.  Archbold,  one  of  the  chief  spirits 
b  the  lawleu  corporation,  made  a  vicious 
■ttad  on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hearst  and  all 


the  men  in  the  nation  whose  woric  has  terrified 
the  criminal  rich,  the  gamblers,  the  law-break- 
ers and  the  plunderers  of  Wall  street.  This 
man,  who  has  given  us  the  latest  example  of 
the  moral  decadence  that  comes  when  cor- 
rupt wealth  directly  or  indirectly  silences 
college  and  church,  showed  also  in  his  de- 
liverance the  mental  confusion  and  intellect- 
ual recklessness  which  so  frequently  follow 
on  the  heels  of  moral  decline.  To  illustrate 
this  fact  we  quote  from  Mr.  Day's  utterances 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  World: 

"The  amadng  blunder  is  in  the  Chief 
Executive  of  a  great  nation  attacking  business 
interests,  judges  and  persons,  in  proclama- 
tions to  Congress  and  in  interviews  for  the 
daily  press.  It  is  so  extrs-canstitutional  and 
in  violation  of  such  sacred  individual  rights, 
that  it  cannot  be  continued  with  safety  to  our 
countiy. 

"There  are  two  general  forms  of  anarchism. 
The  late  practices  of  our  President  are  of  the 
more  dangerous  of  these  two  forms.  That 
form  of  anarchism  for  which  Wilh'am  R. 
Hearst  stands  is  harmless  in  comparison  with 
that  which  takes  on  the  forms  of  our  institu- 
tions and  laws,  and  does  unlawful,  unjust 
and  tyrannous  things  officially.  Hearst  can 
do  little  because  his  cloven  foot  is  instantly 
seen  whenever  he  steps.  But  anarchism 
clothed  with  official  autiiority  is  covert,  de- 
ceptive and  perilous  in  the  extoeme." 

To  realise  the  mental  confusion  of  Chan- 
cellor Day's  utterances  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  to  mind  the  meaning  of  anaidiy,  and 
then  to  note  his  deliberate  perversion  of  the 
word  in  his  disgraceful  utterances.  A  com- 
mon but  very  vidoua  moral  offense  of  our 
times  is  the  deliberate  application  of  oppro- 
brious terms  to  persons,  regardless  of  the 
appropriate  application  of  the  term.  Often. 
an  odious  epithet  is  applied  to  persons  against 
whom  one  desires  to  create  unreasoning  pre- 
judice, though  the  term  represents  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  meaning  from  the  ideas,  the 
thoughts  and  the  works  of  the  individual  crit- 
idxed.  Happily  there  are  few  men  of  influ- 
ence or  standing  who  have  so  little  regard  for 
their  own  moral  and  intellectual  reputation 
as  to  thus  deliberately  ju^le  with  .words  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  prejudicing  the 
more  thoughtless  and  careless  readers.  Chan- 
cellor Day,  however,  is  one  of  these  unhappy 
exceptions.  He  charges  President  Roosevelt 
with  being  guilty  of  anarchy,  for  doing  niiat  i 
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Merely  the  du^  he  is  obligated  to  do — calling 
the  attentioa  of  Congress  to  the  crimina]  acts 
and  systematic  practice  of  anarchy  or  law- 
breaking  on  the  part  of  the  SUndard  Oil  Comr 
pany  as  shown  by  the  painstaking  and  ex- 
haustire  investigation  of  the  properly  consti- 
tuted gorerament  official  in  his  official  report. 
To  say  that  the  President  has  no  constitutional 
light  thus  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
an  important  report  of  a  government  depart- 
■Dent  is  to  betray  a  recklessness  or  a  degree 
of  Ignorance  that  is  almost  inconceivable. 
But  the  chancellor  in  his  extreme  desire  to 
create  prejudice  against  those  who  are  seeking 
to  break  up  the  systematic  lawlessness  of  the 
criminal  rich  denounces  the  President's  act 
in  sending  a  message  accompanying  the  Gar- 
field report,  as  an  exhibition  of  anarchy. 

And  then  he  ambles  off  into  a  tirade  against 
Mr,  Ibarst.  the  one  journalist  and  legislator 
of  all  men  in  America  who  in  recent  years  has 
made  the  path  so  continuously  thorny  for  the 
arrogant,  rapacious  and  law-defying  criminal 
rich-  Mr.  Heant's  exhibition  of  anarchy, 
judged  by  what  Chancellor  Day  characterizes 
as  anardiy  in  President  Boosevelt's  action, 
was  striking  seen  when  he  attacked  the  ra- 
padoiu  ice-trust  so  effectively  as  to  bring  the 
eztortioaate  band  that  composed  it  to  account 
aDd  in  so  dmng  saved  the  people  large  sums 
of  money  and  doubtless  also  saved  the  lives 
of  many  a  poor  man,  woman  and  child. 

Another  exhibition  of  Chancellor  Day's 
brand  of  anarchy  was  seen  when  Mr.  Heant 
haled  the  coal-trust  and  the  railroads  into 
court  for  violating  the  anti-trust  and  interstate 
conunerce  acts,  and  thus  aroused  the  bitter 
animosity  of  all  the  criminal  rich  that  were 
Cattening  off  of  the  spoliation  and  the  misery 
<rf  the  pcof^,  occasioned  by  unjust  extortion 
in  the  piioea  charged  for  coal. 

SdU  another  ^libition  of  the  Standard  Oil 
biologist's  kind  of  anarchy  was  seen  when 
Mr.  Hearst  reoenUy  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  such  indisputable  evidence 
of  systematic  law-breaking  on  the  part  of  the 
sugar-trust  and  a  number  of  the  leading  rail- 
ways that  it  has  already  led  to  the  indictment 
of  the  great  magnates  who  have  so  long  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  in  political  life 
iriiile  ponng  as  the  pillats  in  our  business 
and  social  fabric. 

In  BoatiHi,  In  Chicago  and  in  New  York 
also  Mr.  Beuat  has  attacked  the  public-light- 
ing and  Inction  companies  that  are  fattening 
off  the  people,  in  a  maimer  very  offensive  to 


Umj,  la  the  Detnll  JoumaJ. 

"CURPBW  SHALL  NOT  RING  TO-NIGHT!" 

the  predatory  rich  and  their  hirelings.  But 
though  in  every  instance  Mr.  Hearst  has  either 
simply  demanded  just  legislation  that  would 
curb  criminal  greed,  or  the  faithful  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  on  the  statute-books, 
both  of  which  things  are  the  extreme  opposite 
of  revolutionary  anarchy,  he  is  denounoed  as 
an  anarchist  by  this  religious  educator  who 
plays  the  sorry  rSle  of  an  apologist  for  the 
criminal  rich. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  language  to  properly 
condemn  so  deliberate  an  employment  of 
misleading  terms  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
prejudice  against  those  who  are  seeking  to 
maintain  respect  for  law  and  to  conserve  the 
ends  of  justice  by  insisting  that  the  rich  law- 
breakers be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
poor  criminal.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact 
that  Chancellor  Day,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
great  Methodist  university,  is  not  able  to  in- 
fluence conscientious  and  self-ivspecting  Meth- 
odist clergymen.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Crane,  pastor  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Temple  of  Boston,  in  the  course  of  a 
manly  stricture  on  Chancellor  Day's  deliver- 
ance, saying: 

"The  rascals  whom  he  rushes  to  defend 
have  established  their  reputation  as  looten 
of  the  pubUc,  and  that  reputation  could  not 
be  better  eslabtished  if  they  were  convicted 
in  court.  That  reputation  could  be  added 
to  by  the  action  of  the  courts,  but  it  could  nt^^ 
be  more  clearly  known  than  it  is  now.  |^ 
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"The  President  did  but  express  the  long- 
standing conviction  of  the  people  at  large  who 
have  been  held  up  by  these  trust  magnates, 
and  that  conviction  will  not  in  the  least  be 
disturbed  by  the  uproar  of  those  who  have 
benefited  by  this  plunder. 

"The  chancellor  assures  us  that  he  has  no 
financial  interest  in  these  gentlemen  whom 
he  so  valorously  defends.  This  might  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  Syracuse  University  has 
never  been  the  beneficiary  of  these  men  of  the 
trusts  named  and  that  none  of  them  ever 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution. This  conclusion  would,  *  however, 
hardly  be  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

"It  is  really  moving  to  see  this  saint  de- 
claring his  disinterested  defense  of  the  alleged 
Christian  gentlemen  whose  plunder  of  the 
public  for  these  many  years  has  been  a  curse 
to  church  and  school  and  state  and  many  a 
home.  When  these  predatory  trusts  have 
paid  defenders  in  the  legislatures  of  every 
state  and  the  nation,  it  is  truly  touching  to 
see  this  Methodist  preacher  rushing  in  where 
even  'angels  dare  not  look.' 

*'He  would  have  us  believe  that  because  a 
pirate  has  never  been  captured  and  convicted 
he  is  therefore  no  pirate.  He  seems  to  think 
^t  because  the  police  have  failed  to  catch  a 
thief,  he  is  no  thief  until  caught.    His  logic 


is  as  lame  as  his  cry  is  sonorous  and  his  case 
is  as  hopeless  as  that  of  dishonesty  ever  is 
when  pitted  against  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

"Intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his 
own  'amazement,'  he  has  made  of  himself  a 
spectacle  for  men  and  angeb." 

Mr.  Crane  merely  voices  the  sentiment  of 
the.  conscience-element  throughout  the  land, 
but  it  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  those 
who  wish  to  take  pride  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  to  behold  such  exhibitions  as  this 
by  Chancellor  Day.  Still,  in  one  respect,  this 
utterance,  coming  at  the  present,  may  prove 
fortunate;  for  at  a  time  when  the  conscience- 
life  of  America  is  everywhere  stirring,  when 
the  men  of  thought  and  conviction  are  every- 
where ranging  tibemselves  against  the  forces 
of  moral  degradation,  corruption,  graft  and 
systematic  law-breaking,  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
that  we  should  have  an  Ulustration  of  the  e£Pect 
on  the  morals  and  inteUect  of  the  reception 
by  educational  institutions  of  wealth  obtained 
by  law-defying  or  corrupt  methods — wealth 
that  acts  as  a  bribe  and  which  serves  to  silence 
the  voice  of  justice,  manhood  and  Christian 
morality  when  it  does  not  change  it  into  an 
attack  on  the  defenders  of  law,  integrity  and 
virtue. 


THE   STRUGGLE   FOR  THE   PRESERVATION  AND    MAINTENANCE 

OF  FREE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 


▲  Fundamental  Thinker  on  Free  QoTem- 
ment  and  How  to  Preserre  It. 


w 


'E  HAVE  recently  received  a  smaU 
brochure,  written  by  Mr.  Frauds  I. 
du  Pont  and  entitled  "Grovemment  by  the 
People,"  which  should  be  read  by  every 
earnest  and  patriotic  citizen  of  America.  The 
author  is  one  of  a  group  of  fundamental  think- 
ers among  men  of  influence  and  wealth  who 
are  exhibiting  the  same  lofty  spirit  that  mark- 
ed the  thou^t  and  lives  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin,  Hancock  and  Adams  in 
this  country,  and  LaFayette  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  of  France  in  the  dawning 
home  of  the  great  revolutionary  epoch  that 
^^IHUttorated  democracy  in  a  large  way  through- 
^r^    ^^mestem  civilization.    But  the  new  think- 


dreumstanced  than  were  their  illustrious 
predecessors,  in  that  the  victory  won  in  the 
earlier  day  secured  to  democratic  peoples  the 
power  of  effecting  forward  movements  and 
revolutionary  changes,  when  the  cause  of 
justice,  freedom  and  humanitarian  progress 
demanded  them,  without  appealing  to  force. 

The  sin  of  our  age  and  time,  in  so  far  as  the 
people  at  large  are  concerned,  is  that  they 
have  permitted  themselves  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  political  lethargy  which  has  been  seized 
upon  by  privileged  interests  and  dasses  seek- 
ing monopoly  rights,  and  by  professional  poli- 
tidans  for  revenue  and  place,  who  by  means 
of  a  union  as  real  and  effective  as  a  close  cor- 
poration have  for  years  steadily  been  trans- 
forming the  government  in  the  interests  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  its 
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office-holding  dependents.  We  no  longer 
enjc^y  in  anything  lilce  the  degree  intended 
hy  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  right  of  life,  liberfy  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  which  must  mark  a  nation  of 
free  men.  Wherein  we  fail  is  shown  by  Mr. 
du  Pont,  after  which  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  reason  for  our  failure  and  how  the  mistake 
can  be  remedied;  and  so  excellent,  timely 
and  important  are  his  words  that  we  quote 
at  length  from  this  pamphlet.  The  facts 
here  so  deaily  given  embody  the  most  vital 
tmth  that  can  be  pressed  home  upon  the  elec- 
torate. The  first  great  step  for  the  American 
people  is  to  get  the  government  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  to  firmly  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  in  the  place  of  a  government  by 
the  trusts  and  privileged  interests,  through 
political  bosses  and  party  machines,  for  the 
benefit  and  enrichment  of  corporations  and 
privileged  classes  and  their  servants  in  polit- 
ical life.  When  we  establish  guarded  repre- 
sentative government,  so  as  to  again  enjoy  the 
blf—ings  of  democratic  freedom,  other  re- 
fonoB  donanded  by  the  people  will  be  easy  of 
aooomplishnient.  Until  we  obtain  this  great 
▼ictoiy  the  pec^^  will  be  thwarted  at  every 
turn  bj  the  over-rich  hig^  financiers,  the 
trusts,  the  monopolists,  the  public-service 
corporations  and  their  servants  in  dty,  state 
and  national  government. 

'*Now,"  says  Mr.  du  Pont,  ''it  is  dear  that 
the  people  do  not  have  the  rights  of  Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  and  the 
reason  they  cannot  assert  their  rights  is  that 
we  have  noi  really  a  government  by  the  people. 
We  have  a  government  by  money  interests 
which  care  nothing  for  the  people. 

"Monopoly  can  arrange  two  parties  neither 
of  idiich  favor  the  people,  and  can  get  some 
voting  one  way  and  some  another  way,  thereby 
keeping  people  from  seeing  the  truth.  Mo- 
nopoly can  then  laugh  and  say,  'Heads  I  win; 
Tails  yon  lose.' 

**G!daeDBl  This  is  all  wrong. 

"What  we  must  do  is  this: 

"First  Insist  on  a  true  government  by 
the  people. 

"Second.  Ab(^ish  that  whole  class  of  in- 
resUncnts  iduch  check  the  production  of  the 
good  things  of  life  and  decrMse  the  sum-total 
ofwMHh. 


«' 
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"How  a  true  government  by  the  people  can 
be  brought  about. 

Let  public  officials  be  elected  as  at  present. 

Xet  the  offices  of  President,  Congress, 
Grovemors,  State  Legislatures,  County  Boards, 
Munidpal  Councils,  etc.,  which  have  been 
found  expedient  remain  as  at  present  bvt  de- 
prive these  of  the  unlimited  power  they  now 
exercise  when  once  they  have  entered  on  their 
offices  by  means  of  The  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum with  direct  ballot. 

**The  people's  Initiative  is  a  provision  to 
give  the  people  the  power  to  initiate  or  begin 
the  making  of  a  law  if  the  legislature  fails  to 
do  so. 

''This  is  accomplished  by  a  petition  having 
the  power  of  command  signed  by  a  specific 
number  of  voters,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
proposed  law  be  submitted  to  a  vote  by  the 
people.  If  voted  for  by  a  majority  it  becomes 
a  law.  This  leaves  the  legislature  power  to 
make  laws  as  now,  but  gives  the  people  a 
chance  in  case  the  legislature  does  not  do 
their  wiU. 

"The  Referendum  is  a  provision  that  every 
law  made  by  the  legislature  (except  emergency 
measures  necessary  for  public  safety)  remain 
inoperative  for  say  60  days  during  which  a 
petition  having  the  power  of  conunand  may 
be  presented  as  in  the  initiative  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  be  submitted  to  a  vote  by  the 
people.  If  voted  against  by  a  majority,  it 
becomes  void. 

"This  absolutely  prevents  the  influence  of 
legislation  by  money  interests,  for  there  are 
always  patriots  among  the  people  who  are 
on  the  look-out  for  things  that  may  injure  the 
community,  and  by  the  referendum  the  peo- 
ple can  assert  their  will.  The  direct  ballot 
is  an  important  feature.  To  tmderstand  this 
let  us  consider  the  disadvantage  of  the  present 
ballot.  In  the  last  presidential  campaign 
there  were  various  parties — two  principal  ones, 
the  Democratic  favoring  free  silver  and  re- 
duced tariff,  the  Republican  favoring  gold 
standard  and  protection. 

"Now  if  a  man's  views  happened  to  corre- 
spond with  either  party  he  could  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions.  Suppose,  however,  a 
man  believed  in  high  protection  and  free  silver. 
He  was  forced  to  sacrifice  his  vote  on  one  or 
the  other.  In  the  same  way  suppose  a  man 
favored  free  trade  and  gold  stondard.  He 
could  not  vote  for  either  one  without  sacrific- 
ing the  other. 
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*' As  a  result  of  this  many  voted  against  their 
convictions  and  some  did  not  vote  at  all. 

"Under  the  system  of  direct  ballot  the 
measures  are  printed  on  the  ballot  and  each 
can  vote  on  any  measure  independent  of  any 
other. 

''Think  of  such  a  thing  as  the  directors  of 
a  company  voting  in  parties.  The  company 
would  probably  go  to  ruin  just  as  the  people 
do  in  hard  times. 

"Of  course  under  the  system  of  true  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  if  the  people  preferred 
to  remain  in  slavery  and  to  allow  speculators 
to  check  the  production  of  good  things  of  life, 
they  could  do  so,  but  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  gradually  learn,  as  many  now  know, 
what  the  trouble  is. 


«< 


PUBLIC   SPIRIT. 


"Few  reahze  what  a  great  and  noble  thing 
is  public  spirit.  It  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  Patriotism.  It  is  that  which  has  made 
our  nation  what  it  is.  It  exists  naturally  in 
each  individual,  but  is  perverted  or  destroyed 
by  various  things. 

"The  greatest  enemies  of  pubUc  spirit  are 
government  by  the  few  and  slavery.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  slavery  is  allowed 


by  law  under  that  name, — that  is,  whether 
some  men  are  allowed  to  own  other  men,  or 
whether  they  are  allowed  to  own  absolutely 
the  materials  of  Nature  with  which  other  men 
must  labor,  without  which  they  cannot  con- 
tinue their  Kfe.  It  is  slavery  just  the  same, 
whether  it  is  called  by  other  names  or  not, 
and  is  an  enemy  of  pubUc  spirit.  Under  the 
present  system  men  do  not  discuss  public 
affairs  with  much  interest;  the  reason  is  that 
they  have  little  or  no  voice  in  them.  A  man 
does  not  go  out  in  his  yard  and  dig  up  the 
ground  for  nothing,  but  if  he  can  see  in  his 
mind's  eye  beautiful  flowers  growing  from 
the  seed  he  expects  to  plant,  the  digging  will 
become  a  pleasure  with  which  he  will  while 
away  his  spare  time.  Even  so  with  public 
affairs.  When  men  know  that  no  matter  how 
much  interested  they  are  in  pubUc  matters, 
these  will  be  controlled  by  monopoly,  they 
lose  interest  and  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in 
'digging  up  the  ground  for  nothing.* 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  introduce  a  true  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  we  will  find  many 
heated  discussions  where  there  is  now  indiffer- 
ence, and  when  people  realize  that  their 
welfare  depends  on  it,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  their  having  a  clear  enough  understanding 
of  the  whole  matter." 


A  DISTINGUISHED  JURIST'S  STATESMANLIKE  PLEA  FOR  A  CON- 

STITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 


NOT  IN  years  have  we  read  an  address 
that  impressed  us  as  being  clearer, 
stronger,  saner  or  more  instinct  with  the  high 
moral  idealism  and  true  statesmanship  that 
marked  the  men  who  wrote  and  supported 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  than  that 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  of 
North  Carolina  before  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia  on  April  27th  of  the 
present  year.  In  it  the  eminent  jurist  made 
a  masterly  and  convincing  plea  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  revise  the  antiquated 
Federal  Constitution,  which,  however  well 
adapted  to  meet  emergencies  of  the  case  in 
the  infant  Republic  of  over  a  centuiy  ago,  is 
inadequate  for  the  conservation  of  the  best 
the  people  under  the  changed 
of  the  present.  In  his  argument 
Clark  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
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essential  difference  which  marked  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  great  Declaration  and 
the  Federal  Constitution : 

"The  Great  Declaration  was  an  appeal  to 
the  masses.  It  declared  that  all  men  were 
'created  equal  and  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights — among  them  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — to  secure  which 
rights  governments  are  instituted,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; and  that  when  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  institute  a 
new  government  in  such  form  as  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness.' Never  was  the  right  of  revolnutio 
more  clearly  asserted  or  that  government 
exbted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  people,  who 
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were  declared  to  be  equal  and  endowed  with 
the  right  to  change  their  government  at  will 
when  it  did  not  subserve  their  welfare  or 
obey  their  wishes.  Not  a  word  about  prop- 
erty. Everything  was  about  the  people. 
The  man  was  more  than  the  dollar  then. 
And  the  Convention  was  in  earnest.  Everv 
member  signed  the  Declaration,  which  was 
unanimously  voted.  As  Dr.  Franklin  per- 
tinently observed,  it  behooved  them  *to  hang 
together  or  they  would  be  hanged  separately.' 
"The  Convention  which  met  in  1787  was 
as  reactionaiy  as  the  other  had  been  revolu- 
tionarv  and  democratic." 

Of  the  constitutional  convention  and  its 
work  we  have  a  veiy  graphic  pen-picture,  from 
whidi  the  following  are  excerpts: 

"Ignoring  the  maxim  that  government 
should  exist  only  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, it  sat  with  closed  doors,  that  no  breath 
of  the  popular  will  should  affect  their  decisions. 
To  free  the  members  from  all  responsibility, 
members  were  prohibited  to  make  copies  of 
any  resolution.  Any  record  of  Yeas  and  Nays 
was  forbidden  and  was  kept  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Convention.  The  journal 
was  kept  secret,  a  vote  to  destroy  it  fortunately 
failed,  and  Mr.  Madison's  copy  was  published 
only  after  the  lapse  of  forty-nine  years,  when 
every  member  had  passed  beyond  human 
accountability.  Only  12  States  were  ever 
represented,  and  one  of  these  withdrew  before 
the  final  result  was  reached.  Of  its  65  mem- 
bers only  55  ever  attended,  and  so  far  from 
being  unanimous,  only  39  signed  the  Consti- 
tution, and  some  actively  opposed  its  ratifica- 
tion by  their  own  States. 

"That  the  Constitution  thus  framed  was  re- 
actionaiy was  a  matter  of  course.  There 
was,  as  we  know,  some  talk  of  a  royal  govern- 
ment with  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  Creoige  the  Third,  as  King.  Hamilton, 
whoae  subsequent  great  services  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  crowned  him  with  a  halo, 
and  whoae  tragic  death  has  obliterated  the 
memoiy  of  his  faults,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  English  form  of  government  with 
its  hereditary  Executive  and  its  House  of 
Lords,  whidi  he  denominated  *a  most  noble 
institution.'  Failing  in  that,  he  advocated 
an  Executive  elected  by  Congress  for  life, 
Seoatofs  and  Judges  for  life,  and  Governors 
of  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Of  these  he  secured,  as  it  has  proved,  the  most 
important  frcHn  his  standpoint,  the  creation  of 


Judges  for  life.  The  Convention  was  aware 
that  a  Constitution  on  Hamilton's  lines  could 
not  secure  ratification  by  the  several  States. 
But  the  Constitution  adopted  was  made  as 
undemocratic  as  possible,  and  was  very  far 
from  responding  to  the  condition,  laid  down 
in  the  Declaration  of  1776,  that  all  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Hamilton,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Convention,  stated  that  the  members 
were  agreed  that  *we  need  to  be  rescued  from 
the  democracy.*    They  were  rescued. 

**Tke  Declaration  of  1776  was  concerned 
tvith  the  rights  of  man.  The  Convention  of 
1787  entirely  ignored  them.  There  was  no 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  guarantees  of  the  great 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  liberty  of  the  people  to 
assemble,  and  right  of  petition,  the  right  to 
bear  arms,  exemption  from  soldiers  being 
quartered  upon  the  people,  exemption  from 
general  warrants,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
and  a  grand  jury,  protection  of  the  law  o| 
the  land  and  protection  from  seizure  of  pri- 
vate property  for  other  than  public  use,  and 
then  only  upon  just  compensation;  the  pro- 
hibition of  excessive  bail  or  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  and  the  reservation  to  the  people 
and  the  States  of  all  rights  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution — all  these  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  rights  of  the  people — were 
omitted  and  were  inserted  by  the  first  ten 
amendments  only  because  it  was  necessary 
to  give  assurances  that  such  amendments 
would  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  by  the  several 
States." 

Justice  Clark  shows  clearly  the  urgent  need 
of  revision.     He  points  out  the  fact  that: 

"Our  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted 
119  years  ago.  In  that  time  every  State  has 
radically  revised  its  Constitution,  and  most 
of  them  several  times. 

"Had  those  men  been  gifted  with  foresight 
and  created  a  Constitution  fit  for  this  day 
and  its  development,  it  would  have  been 
unsuited  for  the  needs  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  fashioned. 

"When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in 
1787  it  was  intended  for  3,000,000  of  people, 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  slope,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  southern  boundary  of  Geor- 
gia.    We  are  now  trying  to  make  it  do  duty 
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for  very  nearly  100,000,000,  from  Maine  to 
Manila,  from  Panama  and  Porto  Rico  to  the 
Pole.  Then  our  population  was  mostly 
rural,  for  three  years  later,  at  the  first  Census 
in  1790,  we  had  but  five  towns  in  the  whole 
Union  which  had  as  many  as  6,500  inhabitants 
each,  and  only  two  others  had  over  4,000. 
Now  we  have  the  second  largest -city  on  the 
globe,  with  over  4,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
and  many  that  have  passed  the  half-million 
mark,  some  of  them  of  over  a  milUon  popula- 
tion. Three  years  later,  in  1790,  we  had  75 
post-offices,  with  $37,000  annual  post-office 
expenditures.  Now  we  have  75,000  post- 
offices,  35,000  rural  delivery  routes  and  a  post- 
office  appropriation  of  nearly  $200,000,000. 

"Corporations,  which  now  control  the  coun- 
try and  its  government,  were  then  so  few  that 
not  till  four  years  later,  in  1791,  was  the  first 
bank  incorporated  (in  New  York),  and  the 
charter  for  the  second  bank  was  only  obtained 
by  the  subtlety  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  concealed 
the  banking  privileges  in  an  act  incorporating 
a  water  company — ^and  corporations  have 
had  an  affinity  for  water  ever  since. 

"Had  the  Constitution  been  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Uiat  day,  we  would  still  have  outgrown  it. 
Time  has  revealed  flaws  in  the  original  in- 
strument, and  it  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
wholly  without  safeguards  against  that  enor- 
mous growth  of  corporations,  and  even  of 
individuals,  in  wealth  and  power,  which  has 
subverted  the  control  of  the  government. 

"The  glaring  defect  in  the  Constitution 
was  that  it  was  not  democratic.  It  gave,  as 
already  pointed  out,  to  the  people — ^to  the 
governed — the  selection  of  only  one-sixth  of 
the  government,  to  wit,  one-half — ^by  far  the 
weaker  half — of  the  Legislative  Department. 
The  other  half,  the  Senate,  was  made  elective 
at  second  hand  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and 
the  Senators  were  given  not  only  longer  terms, 
but  greater  power,  for  all  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, and  treaties,  were  subjected  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate." 

How  undemocratic  some  of  the  provisions 
were  and  how  well  calculated  to  foster  dass- 
govemment  or  the  real  interests  of  the  priv- 
ileged few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  under 
the  mask  of  a  republic,  our  author  shows 
^^iKMit  convincingly.  We  have  space  for  only 
^r^^faief  extract  on  this  subject : 

J^   .        ^"kpe  Judiciaiy  were  placed  a  step  still 


further  removed  from  the  popular  choice. 
The  Judges  were  to  be  selected  at  fourth  hand 
by  a  President  (intended  to  be  selected  at 
third  hand)  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  a 
Senate  chosen  at  second  hand.  And  to  make 
the  Judiciary  absolutely  impervious  to  any 
consideration  of  the  'cement  of  the  governed,' 
they  are  appointed  for  life. 

"It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  Constitu- 
tion so  devised  was  intended  not  to  express, 
but  to  suppress,  or  at  least  disregard,  the 
wishes  and  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It 
was  admirably  adapted  for  what  has  come 
to  pass — the  absolvte  domination  .of  the  gov- 
emment  by  the  'bvsinesa  interests*  which, 
controlling  vast  amotmts  of  capital  and  in- 
tent on  more,  can  secure  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators by  the  small  constituencies,  the  Legis- 
latures which  elect  them,  and  can  dictate  the 
appointment  of  the  Judges,  and  if  they  fail 
in  that,  the  Senate,  chosen  under  their  auspices 
can  defeat  the  nomination.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent favor  legislation  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pass  the  biU,  the  Senate,  with  its 
majority  chosen  by  corporation  influences, 
can  defeat  it;  and  if  by  any  chance  it  shall 
yield  to  the  popular  will  and  pass  the  biU,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  income  tax,  there  re- 
mains the  Judiciaiy,  who  have  assumed,  with- 
out any  warrant,  express  or  implied  in  the 
Constitution,  the  power  to  dedare  any  act 
unconstitutional  at  their  own  will  and  without 
responsibility  to  any  one. 

"The  people's  part  in  the  government  in 
the  choice  of  the  House  of  Beptesentatives, 
even  when  reinforced  by  the  Executive,  whose 
election  they  have  captured,  is  an  abs<^ute 
nullity  in  the  face  of  the  Senate  Aid  the  Ju- 
didaiy,  in  whose  sdection  the  pec^e  have  no 
voice.  This,  therefore,  is  the  government  of 
the  United  States — a  government  by  Senate 
and  Judges — ^that  is  to  say,  frankly,  by  what- 
ever power  can  control  the  selection  of  Sena- 
tors and  Judges.  What  is  that  power?  We 
know  that  it  is  not  the  American  people. 

'*Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  forms,  but  look  at 
the  substance.  Oovemm^ent  rests  not  upon 
forms,  but  upon  a  true  reply  to  the  question, 
'Where  does  the  governing  power  residef* 
The  Roman  legions  bore  to  the  last  day  of  the 
empire  upon  their  standards  the  words,  *The 
Senate  and  the  Roman  People,'  long  centuries 
after  the  real  power  had  passed  horn  the 
curia  and  the  comiiia  to  the  barracks  of  the 
Pretorian  Guards,  and  when  there  was  no 
will  in  Rome  save  that  of  their  master.    There 
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were  still  tribunes  of  the  Peopiey  and  Consuls, 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  title  of  a  Republic; 
but  the  real  share  of  the  pec^^  in  the  Roman 
goTenunent  was  the  d<Hiation  to  them  of 
'bread  and  cireuses '  by  their  tyrants. 

*'This  being  the  situation,  the  sole  remedy 
possible  is  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  make  it  democratic,  and  [^aoe  the  selection 
of  these  preponderating  bodies  in  the  hands 
of  the  people." 

Some  Urgent  Oonatitntional  Ohanf  as  De- 
manded by  Ohief  Joatice  Olarl. 


Clark  mentions  Gve  changes  which 
he  holds  to  be  vitally  important  constitutional 
provisions  for  bulwarking  democracy  in  the 
interests  of  popular  govenmient.  While  we 
regret  that  he  does  not  emphasize  those 
changes  wh^  we  belieTe  to  be  of  paramount 
importance  at  the  present  time,  such  as  Di- 
rect-Legislation and  the  Right  of  Recall,  the 
dianges  he  indicates  are  all  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  are,  we  think,  of  great  importance, 
especiaHj  the  dection  of  judges  and  senators, 
the  changes  in  the  presidential  electoral  pro- 
visions, and  the  modification  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  as  well  as  the  provision 
for  the  teimination  of  the  life  of  one  Congress 
when  its  sncoeasoir  is  elected.  Space  renders 
it  impoflrible  for  us  to  notice  at  length  Justice 
Clark's  strong  aigument  for  eadi  change 
which  he  suggests.  We,  however,  give  ex- 
tracts from  his  plea  for  the  election  of  judges: 


"And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important 
of  the  changes  neoessaiy  to  place  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
By  far  the  most  serious  defect  and  danger  in 
tike  Constitution  is  the  appointment  of  Judges 
for  life,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  it  was 
when  the  Convention  of  1787  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. A  proposition  was  made  in  the 
Convention — as  we  now  know  from  Mr. 
Madison's  Journal — that  the  Judges  should 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of 
Congress.  This  was  defeated  5  June,  re- 
ceiving the  vote  of  only  two  States.  It  was 
renewed  no  less  than  three  times,  i,  s.,  on  6 
June,  81  July,  and  finaUy  again  for  the  fourth 
time  on  15  August;  and  though  it  had  the 
powerful  support  of  Mr.  Biadison  and  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  at  no  time  did  it  receive  the 
voles  of  move  than  three  States.  On  this  last 
oocaaioo  (15  August)  Mr.  Meroer  thus  sum- 


med up  the  thought  of  the  Convention:  'He 
disapproved  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  Judges, 
as  expositors  of  the  Constitution,  should  have 
authority  to  declare  a  law  void.  He  thought 
laws  ought  to  be  well  and  cautiously  made, 
and  then  to  be  incontrovertible.' 

"The  subsequent  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  assuming  the  power  to  declare  acts 
of  Congress  unconstitutional  was  without  a 
line  in  the  Constitution  to  authorize  it,  either 
<apressly  or  by  implication.  The  Constitu- 
tion recited  carefully  and  fully  the  matters 
over  which  the  courts  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing,  and  after  the  above 
vote  four  times  refusing  jurisdiction  there 
could  be  nothing,  indicating  any  power  to 
declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

"Had  the  Convention  given  such  power  to 
the  courts,  it  certainly  would  not  have  left  its 
exercise  final  and  unreviewable.  It  gave  the 
Congress  power  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President,  though  that  veto  was  expressly 
given,  thus  showing  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  wlU  of  the  people,  speaking  through  the 
legislative  power,  should  govern.  Had  the 
Convention  supposed  the  courts  would  as- 
sume such  power,  it  would  certainly  have 
given  Congress  some  review  over  judicial 
action  and  certainly  would  not  have  made 
the  Judges  irretrievably  beyond  'the  consent 
of  the  governed '  and  regardless  of  the  popular 
will  by  making  them  appointive,  and  further 
clothing  them  with  the  undemocratic  preroga- 
tive of  tenure  for  life. 

"Such  power  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
countiy  and  never  has.  It  is  therefore  not 
essential  to  our  security.  It  is  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Convention,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
fullest  debate,  four  times,  on  four  several  days, 
refused  by  a  decisive  vote  to  confer  such  power. 
The  Judges  not  only  have  never  exercised 
such  power  in  England,  where  there  is  no 
written  Constitution,  but  they  do  not  exercise 
it  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark, 
or  in  any  other  countiy  which,  like  them,  has 
a  written  Constitution. 

"A  more  complete  denial  of  popular  con- 
trol of  this  government  could  not  have  been 
conceived  than  the  placing  such  unreviewable 
power  in  the  hands  of  men,  not  elected  by  the 
people,  and  holding  office  for  life.  The  legal- 
tender  act,  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  invalidated  by  one  court  and  then 
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validated  by  another,  after  a  change  in  its 
personnd.  Then  the  income  tax,  which  had 
been  held  constitutional  by  the  Court  for  an 
hundred  years,  was  again  so  held,  and  then 
by  a  sudden  change  of  vote  by  one  Judge  it 
was  held  unconstitutional,  nullified  and  set 
at  naught,  though  it  had  passed  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
containing  many  lawyers  who  were  the  equals 
if  not  the  superiors  of  the  vaciUating  Judge, 
and  had  been  approved  by  the  President  and 
voiced  the  will  of  the  people.  This  was  all 
negatived  (without  any  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  Court  to  set  aside  an  act  of 
Congress)  by  the  vote  of  one  Judge:  and  thus 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  more,  of 
annual  taxation,  was  transferred  from  those 
most  able  to  bear  it  and  placed  upon  the  backs 
of  those  who  already  carried  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  government. 
Under  an  untrue  assumption  of  authority 
given  by  thirty-nine  dead  men  one  man  nulli- 
fied the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President 
and  the  will  of  seventy-five  millions  of  living 
people,  and  in  the  thirteen  years  since  has 
taxed  the  property  and  labor  of  the  countiy, 
by  his  sole  vote,  $1,300,000,000,  which  Con- 
gress, in  compliance  with  the  public  will  and 
relying  on  previous  decisions  of  the  Court, 
had  decreed  should  be  paid  out  of  the  exces- 
sive incomes  of  the  rich. 

''In  England  one-third  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  superfluities  of  the  veiy 
wealthy,  by  the  levy  of  a  graduated  income 
tax,  and  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  increas- 
ing the  per  cent,  with  the  size  of  the  income. 
The  same  system  is  in  force  in  all  other  civi- 
lised countries.  In  not  one  of  them  would 
the  hereditary  monarch  venture  to  veto  or 
declare  null  such  a  tax.  In  this  countiy  alone, 
the  people,  speaking  through  their  Congress, 
and  with  the  approval  of  their  Executive, 
cannot  put  in  force  a  single  measure  of  any 
nature  whatever  with  assurance  that  it  shall 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  courts;  and  its 
failure  to  receive  such  approval  is  fatal,  for, 
unlike  the  veto  of  the  Executive,  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  Congress  (and  the  income  tax 
came  near  receiving  such  vote)  cannot  avail 
against  it.  Of  what  avail  shall  it  be  if  Con- 
gress shall  conform  to  the  popular  demand 
and  enact  a  'Rate  Regulation'  bill  and  the 
P^ivaident  shall  approve  it,  if  five  lawyers, 
office  for  life  and  not  elected  by  the 
le,  shall  see  fit  to  destroy  it,  as  they  did 


the  income  tax  law?  Is  such  a  government 
a  reasonable  one,  and  can  it  be  tolerated  after 
120  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment? If  five  lawyers  can  negative  the  will 
of  100,000,000  men,  then  the  art  of  government 
is  reduced  to  the  selection  of  those  five  lawyers. 

"A  power  without  limit,  except  in  the 
shifting  views  of  the  court,  lies  in  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  passed,  as  everyone  knows, 
solely  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the 
colored  race,  has  been  construed  by  the  Court 
to  confer  upon  it  jurisdiction  to  hold  any  pro- 
vision of  any  statute  whatever  'not  due  pro- 
cess of  law.'  This  draws  the  whole  body  of 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  into  the  mael- 
strom of  the  Federal  Courts,  subject  only  to 
such  forbearance  as  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  of  the  day,  or  in  any  particular  case, 
may  see  fit  to  exercise.  The  limits  between 
State  and  Federal  jurisdiction  depend  upon 
the  views  of  five  men  at  any  given  time;  and 
we  have  a  government  of  men  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  prescribed  beforehand. 

"The  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
several  States  and  of  local  self-government 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  liberties, 
which  would  expire  in  the  grasp  of  a  consoli- 
dated despotism.  Nothing  can  save  us  from 
this  centripetal  force  but  the  speedy  repeal 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or  a  recasting 
of  its  language  in  terms  that  no  future  court 
can  misinterpret  it. 

"The  vast  political  power  now  asserted 
and  exercised  by  the  court  to  set  aside  public 
policies,  after  their  full  determination  by 
Congress,  cannot  safely  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  any  body  of  men  without  supervision  or 
control  by  any  other  authority  whatever.  If 
the  President  errs,  his  mandate  expires  in 
four  years,  and  his  party  as  well  as  himself 
is  accountable  to  the  people  at  the  ballot-box 
for  his  stewardship.  If  members  of  Congress 
err,  they  too  must  account  to  their  constitu- 
ents. But  the  Federal  Judiciary  hold  for  life, 
and  though  popular  sentiment  should  change 
the  entire  personnd  of  the  other  two  great 
departments  of  government,  a  whole  genera- 
tion must  pass  away  before  the  people  could 
get  control  of  the  Judidaiy,  which  possesses 
an  irresponsible  and  unrestricted  veto  upon 
the  action  of  the  other  departments — ^irre- 
sponsible because  impeachment  has  become 
impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible  it  could  not 
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be  invoked  as  to  erroneous  decisions,  unless 
corruption  were  shown." 

The  whole  address  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  true  American. 

Justice  Clark  is  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of 
the  South,  a  ripe  scholar,  with  the  broad  vision 
of  a  true  statesman.  Moreover,  he  is  a  wise 
and  just  judge  and  a  true  upholder  of  free 
government.  Naturally  he  is  not  loved  by 
the  law-defying  and  people-oppressing  trusts 
tnd  corporations.    When  he  was  put  forward 


for  election  to  the  high  position  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  state,  after 
serving  with  great  credit  as  an  Associate  on 
the  Supreme  Bench,  the  tobacco-trust  and 
the  railways  who  had  received  no  favors  at 
his  hands,  strove  to  compass  his  defeat.  A 
bitter  contest  ensued,  but  the  people  knew 
that  in  Judge  Clark  they  had  an  able  jurist 
who  could  be  implicitly  trusted  to  defend  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  and  just  gov- 
ernment. Hence  he  was  elected  by  over  60,- 
000  majority. 


A  VITAL  SERVICE  TO  DEMOCRACY. 


NO  MORE  important  series  of  magazine 
articles  has  been  printed  in  the  past 
decade  than  those  now  running  in  the  Cos- 
muypdiUm  from  the  brilliant  pen  of  David 
Graham  Phillips.  In  these  papers  he  not 
only  lays  bare  the  unsavory  record  of  the 
traitors  to  the  Republic  and  the  people  en- 
trenched in  one  of  the  chief  citadels  of  gov- 
ernment, by  simply  holding  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  world  dieir  own  public  acts,  but  he  writes 
with  the  impartiality  of  the  patriot  who  loves 
the  naticm  and  the  cause  of  the  people  more 
than  he  cares  for  party.  He  is  diowing  how 
the  plutocracy  or  the  criminal  rich — the  *' in- 
terests'*— ^whether  they  be  the  public-service 
corporations,  the  giant  trusts,  or  the  great  Wall- 
street  gamblers  and  hig^  financiers,  are  sys- 
tematicaUy  using  their  tools  in  both  parties 
who  through  their  influence,  either  exerted 
directly  or  indirectly  through  vast  campaign 
corruption  fimds,  have  been  elevated  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  supposedly  to  represent 
the  states  and  the  people  of  the  various  com- 
monwealths, but  in  mdity  to  do  the  bidding 
of  their  real  masters,  the  "interests,"  in  all 
great  oonfiicts  where  the  schemes  of  the 
predataiy  rich  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
thepeopfe. 

Mr.  Phillips'  papers  are  unanswerable, 
becaaae  the  record  he  gives  is  spread  on  the 
pages  of  history;  his  ikets  are  susceptible  of 
pfoof  if  btouf^t  into  the  courts.  He  and  his 
puUiaberB  know  fuU  well  that  to  attack  any 
of  these  great  servants  of  privileged  interests 
— any  of  the  men  whose  chief  concern  is  to 
compass  the  ends  of  the  privileged  classes, 
would  be  to  invite  criminal  libel  proceedings 


in  which  the  "interests"  would  gladly  spend 
millions  to  discredit  the  splendid  young 
American  patriot  and  scholar  who  for  the 
cause  of  free  government  and  the  interests  of 
the  people  is  to-day  doing  the  noost  important 
work  that  can  be  done  before  we  can  hope  to 
again  get  the  government  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  or  break  the  giant  power  of  the 
criminal  rich  acting  through  political  machines 
and  party  bosses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  is  panic  among 
the  smooth,  sleek,  well-fed  betrayers  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  bosses  and 
the  shifty  politicians,  finding  that  they  cannot 
deny  the  damning  records  which  Mr.  Phillips 
is  holding  up  to  the  American  people,  are 
shrieking  against  the  muck,-rakers.  Further- 
more, it  is  not  strange  that  the  corporations 
and  their  venal  organs  in  the  press  are  loud 
in  denunciation  of  the  literature  of  exposure, 
because  they  know  that  the  success  of  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  robbery  of  the  people, 
in  systematic  corrupt  practices  and  criminal 
acts,  and  the  enthronement  of  a  feudalism  of 
wealth  behind  the  mask  of  a  republic,  depends 
upon  their  preventing  the  people  from  know- 
ing just  how  these  great  wrongs  and  crimes 
are  being  steadily  carried  on  in  spite  of  the 
growing  indignation  and  wrath  of  the  people. 

Already  the  public  records  of  Senators 
Depew,  Aldrich,  Gorman  and  Spooner  have 
been  published.  They  are  records  of  shame 
and  they  should  be  read  by  every  American 
citizen. 

A  desperate  effort  is  being  made  at  present 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
damning  facts  in  the  public  record  of  the  trust 
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and  corporation  senators,  the  criminal  in- 
aurance,  railroad.  Standard  Oil  and  beef 
magnates,  by  a  general  cry  against  all  those 
who  are  laying  bare  in  an  incontrovertible 
manner  the  appalling  facts  that  are  the  crying 
shame  and  the  deadly  peril  of  the  Republic. 
This  is  no  new  trick  of  the  guilty  and  their 
apologists.  It  is  precisely  what  Boss  Tweed's 
ring  and  the  hirelings  in  the  New  York  daily 
press  sought  to  accomplish  when  Nast  in 
Harper's  Weekly  and  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  were  carrying  forward  the  long- 
drawn-out  and  apparently  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  powerful  officials  of  the  corrupt 
ring  who  were  plundering  the  people.  Sen- 
ator Spooner  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
recently  sought  to  shield  himself  by  a  general 
defence  of  his  associates,  and  in  closing  his 
article  in  the  June  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Phillips 
thus  notices  the  Senator's  words,  and  in  re- 
plying to  them  he  states  the  vital  point  which 
every  thief  and  rogue  is  trying  to  cover  up — 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  record  of  the  traitor,  the 
recreant  official  or  the  criminal,  and  not  the 
laying  of  that  record  before  the  people,  that 
is  reprehensible.  The  laying  of  the  fact  be- 
fore the  people  is  the  most  urgent  and  im- 
perious duty  that  lies  before  every  friend  of 
republican  institutions  to-day.  The  trick 
of  the  politicians,  the  faithless  public  servants 
and  the  hirelings  of  the  "interests  "  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  discredit  upon  the  high-minded 
and  incorruptible  patriots  who  cannot  be 
bought,  bribed  or  frightened  into  silence 
while  the  Republic  is  in  deadly  peril,  will  not 
avail;  for  the  people  are  at  last  too  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs  to 


be  deceived  by  the  sophistry  of  the  corrupt 
or  the  frantic  efforts  of  their  apologists  to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic. 

"It  was  said  at  the  outset  of  this  series," 
says  Mr.  Phillips  in  closing  his  Cosmopolitan 
article,  "that  treason  was  a  strong  word,  but 
not  too  strong  in  the  drcumstanoes.  We 
have  only  begun  to  penetrate  into  the  real 
Senate.  Yet,  is  not  that  statement  already 
justified?  Spooner,  defending  the  Senate  at 
a  banquet  in  Washington  on  March  27th,  said : 

"'There  is  no  treason  in  the  Senate!  The 
one  man  I  despise  most  is  he  who  takes  upon 
his  lips  in  blasphemy  the  good  character  of  a 
woman;  next  to  that  is  the  man  who  will  tear 
down  the  character  of  a  man  in  public  life. 
Above  all  things,  my  brothers,  believe  in  your 
republic  and  in  the  general  fidelity  of  your 
public  servants.' 

"In  view  of  Spooner's  record,  is  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  is  so  eager  for  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  silence  our  consciences  as  lovers 
of  our  country  and  give  ourselves  up  to  blind 
belief  in  the  'general  fidelity '  of  our  ^xx>ners  ? 
Spooner  is  right  about  the  infamy  of  'the  man 
who  wiU  tear  down  the  character  of  the  man 
in  public  life.'  But,  the  o|ily  man  who  can 
do  that  is  the  man  who  makes  the  record  of 
the  man  in  public  life,  the  faithless,  treacher- 
ous public  servant  himself.  And  Spooner's 
only  successful  assailant  is  Spooner  himself, 
the  maker  of  Spooner's  record.  It  is  not 
victim  nor  prosecutor  nor  judge  that  brings 
the  criminal  to  justice,  but  the  criminal  him- 
self." 


THE    COURTS,    THE    PLUTOCRACY   AND    THE    PEOPLE;   OR,  THE 
AGE-LONG  ATTEMPT  TO  BULWARK  PRIVILEGE 

AND  DESPOTISM. 


DESPOTISM  and  privilege  are  ever  ap- 
pearing along  the  path  of  progress  and 
aeeldng  in  constantly  changing  guises  to  sub- 
stitute authority  for  justice;  to  raise  artificial 
bulwarks  behind  which  injustice,  wrong  or 
corruption  can  entrench  themselves;  to  invest 
a  fallible  individual,  who  by  accident  or  de- 
occupies  a  position  of  trust  or  is  the  sup- 
minister  of  justice,  with  the  sanctity 
due  to  the  great  and  eternal  principk» 


of  equity  and  right,  regardless  of  his  conduct 
and  even  though  he  be  false  to  the  high  de- 
mands imposed  by  his  trust.  This  exaltation 
of  authority  to  the  seat  of  virtue,  this  investing 
of  the  man  with  divine  sanctity  which  alone 
should  be  accorded  to  the  virtue  he  is  supposed 
to  represent,  necessarily  paves  the  way  for 
despotism,  injustice,  venality  and  corruption 
and  is  as  fatal  to  democracy  as  it  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  autocracy. 
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For  centuries  the  fictioii  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  idea  rendered  possible  the  enslave- 
ment,  spoliation  and  oppression  of  the  people 
and  chained  progress  and  human  rights  to 
the  car  of  irresponsible  personal  caprice  and 
the  interests  of  small  privileged  classes. 
Later,  when  men  became  more  enlightened 
and  reason  began  to  assert  itself,  the  position 
of  the  throne  became  less  absolute,  especially 
in  the  freer  lands  like  En^and,  where  it  was 
not  supported  bv  huge  military  forces.  Then 
despotism  had  recourse  to  the  courts  to  rein- 
force the  cruel,  selfish  and  unjust  desires  of 
the  throne,  and  we  see  that  thoroughout  the 
odious  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  the  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  became  the  strong  arm 
of  despotism.  No  name  to-day  in  Elngland 
is  more  odious  than  that  of  Jeffreys,  and  he  is 
a  fitting  type  and  example  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  always  liable  to  find  their  way  to  the 
bench  when  despotism  or  privileged  interests 
are  able  to  dictate  or  influence  tiie  selection 
of  judges. 

Since  privileged  classes  and  predatory 
wealth  have  begun  in  a  systematic  manner 
to  gain  control  of  our  govenmient  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  interests,  nothing  has 
been  more  noticeable  or  more  sinister  in  char- 
acter than  the  systematic  attempt  to  prevent 
fofl  publicity  bong  given  to  official  acts,  to 
itille  free,  honest  and  just  criticism  of  public 
offiriah,  and  especially  to  throw  the  old 
divine-ri|^t  idea  mantle  over  the  judidaiy. 

The  feudalism  of  privil^ed  wealth  Imows 
ffaH  well  that  if  it  can  change  reverence  for  the 
ideal  of  justice  to  reverence  for  their  officials, 
re^ardlesB  of  whether  they  are  just  or  faithful 
to  their  oaths,  the  machinery  will  be  at  hand 
for  the  circumvention  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  peimanent  enthronement  of 
powerful  privileged  classes  who  may  and  will 
exert  a  power  as  absolute  and  oppressive  in 
diaracter  as  that  of  the  throne  and  the  hered- 
itary aristocracy  of  pre-democratic  days. 
Hence  the  plutocracy,  knowing  full  well  that 
if  it  could  check  all  critidsms  of  the  courts 
and  secure  for  positions  on  the  bench  men 
who  for  years  and  decades  had  faithfully 
served  the  interests  of  privileged  corporations 
and  trusts  in  their  battie  against  the  interests 
of  the  people,  it  would  have  in  the  most  in- 
vulnerable position  a  bulwark  composed  of 
men  haUtuated  to  see  things,  not  from  the 
view-point  of  the  peoj^  or  even  from  a  broad 
and  in^partial  point  of  vision,  but  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  privileged  wealth.    More- 


over, the  new  judges  would  be  men  who 
through  long  advocacy  of  ingenious  and  often 
strained  constructions  and  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  and  law  and  through  con- 
tinually gathering  together  all  the  precedents 
that  could  be  made  to  sustain  the  case  for 
privilege  against  the  people,  would  necessarily 
in  spite  of  themselves  have  become  more  or 
less  biased  in  favor  of  privileged  wealth. 

The  upholders  of  the  present  commercial 
feudalism  know  full  well  that  nothing  would 
render  so  secure  the  despotism  of  privileged 
wealth  as  the  preventing  of  honest  and  just 
criticism  of  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts. 
Hence  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  agents 
and  mouthpieces  of  plutocracy  to  check  whole- 
some criticisms  of  glaring  and  unjust  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  judiciary.  When  recentiy 
President  Roosevelt  gave  Judge  Humphrey 
such  a  wholesome  castigation,  when  that 
judge  through  his  "  immunity  bath  "  succeeded 
in  saving  notorious  law-breakers  from  the 
punishment  that  would  have  been  meted  out 
to  ordinary  criminals,  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
against  criticizing  the  courts,  as  if  such  criti- 
cism had  not  always  been  recognized  since 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  safeguards  of  justice  and  free 
institutions. 

Griticism  of  The  Oonrta  by  Statesmen  and 

The  Jndiciary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  greatest  statesmen, 
and  even  the  noblest  members  of  our  own 
supreme  tribunals,  have  been  among  the 
freest  to  employ  frank  and  just  criticism  of 
our  courts.  No  one  will  accuse  Charies  Sum- 
ner of  being  an  anarchist  or  an  enemy  of  law, 
order  or  justice;  yet  Senator  Sumner  recog- 
nized the  absolute  importance  of  free  criticism 
of  the  judiciary  and  on  one  occasion  he  said : 

"I  hold  judges,  and  espedally  the  supreme 
court  of  the  country  in  much  respect,  but  I 
am  too  familiar  with  the  history  of  judicial 
proceedings  to  regard  them  with  any  super- 
stitious reverence.  Judges  are  but  men,  and 
in  all  ages  have  shown  a  fair  share  of  frailty. 
Alas!  alas!  the  worst  crimes  of  history  have 
been  perpetrated  under  their  sanction.  The 
blood  of  martyrs  and  of  patriots,  crying  from 
the  ground,  summons  them  to  judgment." 

And  Roscoe  Conkling,  long  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
has  been  recentiy  quoted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mc- 
Ewen  as  on  one  occasion  saying: 
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"Why,  sir,  the  infallibility  ascribed  to  the 
supreme  court  makes  the  constitutioii,  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  nothing  but  wax 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges ! " 

Mr.  McEwen  also  quotes  from  Professor 
Russell  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  who  points  out  the  fact  that  in  the 
Republic  the  judidaiy  has  been  given  more 
power  than  is  permitted  to  the  bcmch  in  any 
of  the  European  nations. 

"The  judidaiy,"  says  Professor  Russell, 
"holds  a  higher  rank  in  America  than  it  does 
in  En^and  or  anywhere  e^  in  the  worid.  It 
also  has  a  wider  range  of  power.  The  de- 
liberate setting  aside  of  a  statute  by  judicial 
authority  for  unconstitutionality  is  a  practice 
wholly  foreign  to  European  ideas,  and  is 
recognised  only  in  the  United  States." 

Again,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  free  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  great  and  fundamentally  true  dictum 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it,"  and  they  have  been  perfectly  free 
to  denounce  as  unjust  and  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  free  institutions,  law  and  order 
certain  decisions  made  by  their  own  bodies. 
One  recent  example  will  illustrate  this  case. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  last  had  before  it  the  income  tax,  this 
measure  that  has  been  unanimously  upheld 
as  constitutional  in  1860  and  in  1880,  was  tied 
in  1895,  when  it  became  necessaiy  to  have  a 
re-hearing  in  order  that  Justice  Jackson,  who 
had  been  sick  on  the  former  occasion,  might 
attend.  After  the  first  hearing,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many.  Justice  Shiras,  who  before  his 
elevation  to  Uie  bench  had  been  a  pronounced 
corporation  lawyer,  voted  that  the  tax  was 
constitutional.  When,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  venerable  Justice  Jackson  by  con- 
curring in  the  vote  of  Justice  Shiras  and  other 
judges  who  agreed  with  the  former  unani- 
mous finding  of  the  Supreme  Bench  would 
give  the  necessary  majority  to  maintain  the 
constitutionality  of  tiie  measure.  Justice 
Shiras  turned  his  famous  somersault  and, 
reversing  himself,  voted  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  he  had  a  few  weeks  before 
declared  to  be  constitutional.  Then  it  was 
that  such  able  and  conscientious  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  Justices  Harlan  and 
Brown  denounced  the  finding  in  the  following 
unequivocal  terms.    Justice  Harian  said: 


"The  practical  effect  of  the  decision  to-day 
is  to  give  to  certain  kinds  of  property  a  posi- 
tion of  favoritism  and  advantage  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  social 
organization,  and  to  invest  them  with  power 
and  influence  that  may  be  perilous  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  upon  whom  rests 
the  larger  part  of  the  burdens  of  government, 
and  who  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  do- 
minion of  aggr^ated  wealth  any  more  than 
the  property  of  the  countiy  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lawless." 

And  Justice  Brown  was  thus  outspoken : 

"The  decision  involves  nothing  less  than 
a  surrender  to  the  moneyed  class.  ...  I  hope 
it  may  not  prove  the  first  step  toward  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  a 
sordid  despotism  of  wealth.  As  I  cannot  es- 
cape the  conviction  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  this  great  case  is  fraught  with  im- 
measurable danger  to  the  future  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  that  it  approaches  the  proportions  of 
a  national  calamity,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  enter 
my  protest  against  it." 

The  FaUibility  of  Jndicial  Deeiaioiia. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  fallibility 
of  man,  and  the  frequent  reversals  of  dedsions 
by  all  the  courts  testify  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  elevation  to  the  bench  that  affects  this 
fallibility.  One  does  not  have  to  believe  that 
judges  are  corrupt  or  intentionally  unjust  to 
recognize  their  decisions  as  frequently  being 
inimical  to  public  interests  and  wanting  in 
the  broad,  judicial  and  fundamentally  just 
quality  which  would  characterize  their  de- 
cisions had  they  as  lawyers,  before  being  ele- 
vated to  the  bench,  often  through  the  influ- 
ence of  privileged  wealth,  been  accustomed 
to  viewing  all  sides  of  all  great  questions  im- 
partially. How  frequently  in  recent  yean 
men  have  been  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
in  spite  of  the  pronounced  and  outspoken 
protests  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of 
their  section  on  account  of  their  records  in 
previous  years  in  their  own  locality.  Thus 
when  Justice  McKenna  was  spoken  of  for  the 
Supreme  Bench,  a  most  formidable  petition, 
signed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  Pac^  coast,  was  presented 
against  that  appointment.  And  how  many 
times  since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  McKenna 
have  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
vital  cases  depended  one  the  vote  of  one  man ! 
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E^ea  where  tlie  mind  of  the  attorney  has 
not  heen  long  halHtuated  to  seeing  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  that  side  the  side  oontraiy 
to  the  interests  of  the  govenunent  and  the 
people,  we  frequently  find  the  decisions  of 
judges  vaiying  in  the  most  amaadng  and  be- 
wfldering  manner.  This  very  morning  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Atulralian  Review  of 
Reviewe  that  so  strikin|^y  illustrates  the  un- 
certainty and  fallilHlity  of  judicial  decisions 
tiiat  we  quote  it: 

**Strange  are  the  vagaries  of  justice.  One 
is  often  amased  or  grieved,  as  the  circum- 
stances warrant,  in  noting  her  strange  incon- 
lislencies.  Surely  she  sits  and  ju^^es  with 
wide-open  eyes.  One  grows  accustomed  to 
queer  judicial  proceedings,  but  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  the  pendulum  swinging  to  such 
wonderful  extremes  as  it  has  done  within  the 
last  few  weeks  in  Victoria.  A  man  who  em- 
beaded  some  UMHi^  from  a  bank  has  received 
a  sentence  of  neaify  three  years'  imprison- 
ment, while  a  man  who  murdered  his  mother 
by  stabbing  her  to  the  heart  received  only  one 
year,  and  another  man  who  shot  his  sister 
and  killed  her  was  sentenced  to  only  two  years; 
and  immediately  alter  that,  a  man  who  wrote 
a  fetter  to  another  man,  threatening  to  kiU 
him,  received  three  years*  imprisonment.  In 
the  ^es  of  the  law,  therefore,  it  is  a  greater 
crime  to  threaten  to  Idll  anyone  than  to  actually 
kill  them.  Where  the  justice  comes  in  is  not 
apparent.    'The  law  is  a  hass,'  one  exclaims 


when  reading  things  like  this  at  his  breakfast- 
table.  Nevertheless  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing is  engendered.  The  justice  of  justice  is 
likely  to  become  a  mere  figure  of  spec^ch." 

Such  variations  found  in  judicial  opinions 
where  there  has  been  no  special  bias  indicate 
the  extreme  fallibility  of  judges  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  investing  decisions  with  a  sanctity 
that  lifts  them  above  that  wholesome,  just 
and  righteous  criticism  that  is  as  essential  to 
the  cause  of  free  institutions  as  oxygen  is 
necessary  to  the  life  of  man. 

The  chief  safeguard  which  the  people  have 
against  decisions  that  are  rendered  by  men 
who  have  been  elevated  to  the  bench  through 
the  influence  of  privileged  interests  and  who, 
though  perhaps  thoroughly  honest  in  their 
intentions,  are  also  thoroughly  biased  by  hav- 
ing long  accustomed  themselves  to  seeing 
things  as  their  clients  desired  and  familiarizing 
themselves  with  every  argument  and  prece- 
dent favorable  to  their  former  clients  and  un- 
favorable to  the  public  weal,  is  frank,  free' 
honest  criticism.  That  the  critic  always 
renders  himself  liable  to  a  suit  for  libel  unless 
he  is  able  to  substantiate  or  prove  the  justice 
of  his  criticism  is  right  and  proper,  but  to 
limit  criticism  because  of  any  supposed  sanc- 
tity that  inheres  in  the  decision  of  a  possible 
Jeffreys  is  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals 
of  democracy  and  to  reinforce  reactionary 
and  despotic  influences  that  are  seeking  to 
enthrone  dass-govemment  in  the  seat  of  free 
institutions. 


^■^ 


PRESIDENT,  THE  RATE   BILL,  AND  THE  PUBLIC-SERVICE 

COMPANIES. 


1AST  Eefaruaiy,  whife  in  New  York,  we 
^  djemsned  the  political  outlook  and 
Washington  matters  in  general  with  three 
friends,  one  a  prominent  lawyer,  a  life-long 
Republican,  who,  however,  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  h^  finanders  who  have  gained  so 
film  a  hold  on  the  political  machine  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  two  gentlemen  who 
as  aothon  and  journalists  are  recognized  as 
among  our  most  acute,  discriminating  and 
best-infbnned  thinkers.  What  impressed  us 
as  most  strildiig  and  significant  in  the  views 
eqweascd  by  these  parties  who,  we  think,  are 


unacquainted  with  each  other  and  whose 
spheres  of  life  and  infiuence  are  such  that 
they  would  in  all  probability  not  be  brought 
into  personal  contact,  was  the  strange  similar- 
ity of  all  their  views  in  regard  to  President 
Roosevelt,  the  "interests"  and  the  people. 
With  slight  variations  of  opinion  each  voiced 
the  same  general  convictions,  and  especially 
were  all  agreed  in  the  view  that  the  President 
would  be  strongly  with  the  people,  in  verbal 
sentiments  and  in  isolated  cases,  or  in  con- 
tentions where  the  interests  of  the  plutocracy 
were  not  vitally  concerned,  but  that  he  would 
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as  certainly  be  foimd  with  the  "interests"  in 
the  end  whenever  a  really  deadly  blow  was 
aimed  at  privilege,  the  corporations  and  the 
high  financiers  who  furnish  so  largely  the 
financial  sinews  of  war  for  the  Republican 
machine. 

''Whenever/'  said  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
"a  final  stand  is  made  by  the  plutocracy  and 
the  people,  if  that  stand  is  vital  in  character, 
the  President  will  compromise  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  plutocracy  or  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  cause  an  irreparable  break  between 
the  high  financiers  and  privileged  interests 
on  the  one  hand  and  himself  and  his  party 
on  the  other." 

"What  will  be  the  result  of  the  railroad 
rate-legislation  ?"  we  asked  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "When 
the  rate  bill  is  passed,  if  it  should  be  passed, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  Spooner,  Aldrich  and 
the  railroad  interests,  or  it  will  contain  amend- 
ments that  the  railway  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
will  feel  satisfied  will  be  decided  as  imconsti- 
tutional  when  brought  before  the  courts." 

"But,"  we  said,  "do  you  not  think  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  would  veto  a  bill  that  did  not 
meet  the  points  he  has  insisted  on  as  vital,  or 
a  biU  containing '  jokers '  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied  emphatically.  "The 
President  may  and  doubtless  will  play  to  the 
gaUeries  for  a  time  and  even  put  forward  a 
brave  front,  but  you  will  find  that  always  at 
the  crucial  point  he  will  do  as  Root  would 
have  him  do.  And  let  me  tell  you  another 
thing.  Even  though  the  railroad  interests 
get  what  they  scarcely  dare  hope  for, — ^namely* 
tibe  whole  matter  thrown  into  the  courts  for 
broad  review  or  revision  whenever  an  issue 
comes  between  the  conmiission  and  the  rail- 
roads, nevertheless  President  Roosevelt  will 
claim  the  emasculated  bill  to  be  victorious 
for  the  people,  and  veiy  Hkely  he  will  pretend 
that  is  what  he  wanted.  When,"  continued 
our  friend,  "since  President  Roosevelt  went 
into  the  White  House,  has  he  failed  the  'in- 
terests' in  the  last  moment  when  it  came  to  a 
real  issue?  The  'interests'  have  ever  at  the 
side  of  the  President  the  man  who  probably 
has  more  influence  over  Mr.  Roosevelt  than 
all  other  men  put  together — ^far  greater  in- 
fluence, indeed,  than  probably  the  President 
himself  realizes.  In  Mr.  Root  the  'interests' 
have  a  tower  of  strength  ever  in  a  position  to 
exert  a  most  potent  power  at  the  right  moment 
on  the  administration.    Mr.  Root  is  intel- 


lectually brilliant.  He  is  smooth  and  won- 
derfully insinuating.  He  is  gracious  and 
winning,  and  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  great  corporations,  and  often  of  the  most 
odious  coiporate  combinations,  since  the  day 
when  he  accepted  a  brief  for  the  defense  of 
Boss  Tweed,  excepting  during  the  short  in- 
tervals when  he  has  served  the  public.  Who 
in  America  could  better  serve  tilie  'interests' 
than  the  Secretary  of  State?  Then  the  'in- 
terests' are  reinforced  by  having  Taft  also  at 
the  President's  elbow;  and  if  this  were  not 
enough,  they  have  Bacon,  formerly  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  a  man  about  as  inti- 
mately mixed  up  with  railway  corporations 
and  Wall-street  finance  as  any  person  you 
could  find  in  a  day's  journey,  as  first  assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  a  former  class- 
mate of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  influence 
is  necessarily  most  pronounced  and  valuable 
in  reinforcing  that  of  Secretary  Root.  Then 
there  is  the  appointee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  and  the  'interests'  to  the 
United  States  Senate — Philander  Knox,  form- 
erly attorney-general  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
a  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  intimate  personal 
favor  of  the  President  since  they  have  been 
thrown  together  in  Washington.  With  sudi 
men  dose  to  the  President,  some  of  them  en- 
joying the  most  intimate  personal  relations 
with  him,  do  you  think  the  real  interests  of 
the  plutocracy  will  suffer  in  the  pending  battle 
of  the  people  to  break  the  power  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  privil^ed  interests  and 
to  again  bring  the  government  back  to  the 
people  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  ?" 

After  the  rate  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  there 
were  unmistakable  signs  that  the  railroads 
and  the  plutocratic  senators  intended  either 
to  smother  it  in  committee  or  to  emasculate 
it  by  arranging  for  a  broad  review  which 
should  turn  questions  at  issue  over  to  the 
courts,  entailing  endless  delays  and  frequently 
nullifying  the  real  benefit  of  any  work  that 
mi^t  be  attempted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  fact  became  so 
apparent  that  the  press  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  began  to  denounce  the  Senate's 
attitude  while  demanding  that  the  relief  that 
had  been  promised  and  measurably  provided 
for  in  the  House  Bill  should  not  be  denied  the 
people  by  the  Aldriches,  the  Spooners,  the 
Forakers,  the  Knoxes  and  their  confederates. 

At  this  juncture  the  President  took  a  strong 
stand  in  lavor  of  the  popular  outcry  for  a  real 
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utd  not  an  toiuaculated  measiue.  He  was 
veiy  pronoimced  in  his  deteimination  to  op- 
pose any  bill  that  favored  the  broad  review. 
Moieorer,  the  enemies  of  the  bill  exhibited 
aa  atsounding  lack  of  that  tact  which  shrewd 
lawyen  usually  manifest  in  handling  caaea 
tor  the  "interests."  They  sought  to  frighten 
the  Prcstdeot  by  covert  thrests  and  the  apec- 
tade  of  a  disrupted  party;  but  finding  that 
this  failed  to  bring  him  to  termH,  they  delib- 
eiately  insulted  him  and  sought  to  discredit 
the  measure  with  the  par^  by  placing  it  in 
the  hands,  not  only  of  an  opposing  Senator, 
hut  of  a  man  whom  the  President  was  known 
to  greatly  dislike, — a  Senator  who  bad  ar- 
nigoed  the  President  in  severe  terms  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  an  elderiy  lady 
had  been  assauHed  in  the  White  House. 

Then  it  was,  however,  that  President 
Booaeveh  acted  for  the  mtmient  the  part  of  a 
tiue  statesman  who  places  the  interests  of  the 
people  above  any  cMisiderations  of  mere  par- 
daanship,  personal  ambition  or  class-interest. 
According  to  ex-senator  Chandler  and  im- 
bappily  for  the  President,  according  to  the 
note  sent  by  Sectetaty  Loeb  to  Hr.  Chandler, 
the  President  sought  the  former  senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  desired  him  to  get  into 
toud  with  Hr.  TiUman  and  other  Democratic 
kadcfs  and  if  poanMe  make  arrangements 
n  ttat  the  Bepublkans  not  bound  body  and 
•onl  to  WaU-stieet  gamblers  and  the  railway 
,  and  the  Dcmocnts  could  act  in 
1  ground,  in  order  that  the 
Muators  who  represent  the 
ptatocrmey  would  be  defeated  in  their  aim. 
ib.  Chandler  found  that  Messrs.  Tilbnan 
and  Bail^  would  col^ierate  with  the  President 
if  the  latter  would  favor  Senator  Bailey's 
amendment  preveuting  injunction  proceed- 
inp  pending  the  limited  court  review  that 
was  agreeable  to  the  frioids  of  the  people's 
inteicab.  To  this  the  President  readily  as- 
MBled  and  at  last  victory  was  placed  within 
the  grasp  of  the  pcopk'a  true  representatives, 
and  thus  the  vital  paints  upon  which  the 
Pmndent  had  inaiEted  and  for  which  he  had 
been  lo  geneialty  applauded  by  the  nation, 
were  poetically  asBured,  provided  there  was 
no  treadeiy  ■'™*"g  the  fnends  of  the  people. 

We  confem  that  during  this  period  we  felt 
that  oar  New  Yovk  frirads  had  misjudged 
tte  rreahleut.  We  believed  that  at  last  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  determined  to  rise  to  the  de- 
mand ot  die  iplcDdid  oppmtunt^  given  him 
to  pTOTC  hii  kTal^  to  the  peof^  in  some  way 


IlMuIer,  IQ  Maw  York  rorbt. 

YO  HEAVE,  HOI 

other  than  by  emptf  words,  and  in  conversing 
with  a  friend  who  had  once  held  the  President 
in  great  esteem  but  who  had  later  become 
thoroughly  distrustful  of  him,  we  expressed 
our  gratification  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  unlooked- 
for  stand,  saying  that  we  believed  that  at  last 
the  President  had  decided  to  throw  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  the  people  against  the 
money-controlled  machine  and  the  great  priv- 
i[tged  interests,  in  a  real  and  effective  way. 
"At  last,"  we  said,  "Mr.  Roosevelt  is  going 
lo  put  into  practice  his  fine  phrase,  'Words 
are  good  when  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only 
so.'  At  last  the  people  are  going  to  be  sur- 
prised by  getting '  a  square  deal.' " 

But  our  friend  shook  his  head.  "Do  not 
be  too  confident.  Wait.  The  President  is 
piqued  by  the  clumsy  antagonism  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  'interests'  into  taking  his 
stand,  and  though  he  is  usually  very  brave  in 
the  opening  scenes  of  any  battle  between  the 
people  and  the  'interests,'  and  his  words  are 
generally  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired, 
yet  when  the  last  tug  of  war  is  on,  when  the 
final  issue  comes  between  the  'interests'  and 
the  people  in  measures  where  privileged  wealth 
is  vitally  affected,  I  have  Uttle  confidence  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  found  in  the  breach 
defending;  the  people's  cause  against  privilege 
and  predatory  wealth.  If  the  President," 
continued  our  friend,  "bad  really  had  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  people  at  heart,  would  he  not 
have  surrounded  himself  with  men  like  Sen- 
ator La  Follette,  Grovemor  Cunmiins,  Charles 
£.  Hughes  and  other  statesmen  who  have 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  'interests/  in- 
stead of  with  men  who  are  so  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  *  interests '  ?  " 

A  few  days  later  our  new-bom  hope  in  the 
President  was  shattered  by  his  betrayal  of  his 
co-workers  and  the  people  and  his  desertion 
to  the  camp  of  the  "interests."  How  com- 
pletely the  President  surrendered  to  the  rafl- 
way  interests  was  thus  admirably  stated  in  an 
editorial  leader  in  the  Boston  Herald: 

"After  the  Hepburn  BiU,"  said  the  Herald, 
"had  passed  the  House  the  President  caused 
it  to  be  known  that  he  would  not  object  to 
any  amendments  that  did  not  destroy  'the 
essence'  of  that  measure.  This  essence,  as 
he  viewed  it,  was  the  granting  of  power  to 
the  interstate  conunerce  conmiission  'sum- 
marily and  effectively'  to  fix  the  railway 
traffic  rates  without  the  intervention  of  the 
courts,  and  subject  only  to  future  review." 

"The  Allison  amendment,"  the  Herald 
pointed  out,  which  the  President  accepted, 
"provides  that  'the  venue  of  suits  brought 
in  any  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  annul  or  suspend 
any  order  or  requirement  of  the  commission 
shall  be  in  the  district  where  the  carrier 
against  whom  such  order  or  requirement  may 
have  been  made,  has  its  principal  operating 
office,  and  may  be  brought  at  any  time  after 
such  order  is  promulgated';  and  it  provides 
further,  as  the  Hepburn  Bill  did  not,  that 
'jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  such  suits 
is  hereby  vested  in  such  courts.'  This  as- 
suredly does  not  give  to  the  commission  the 
'power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate'  and  put 
it  in  operation  irrespective  of  the  rights  of 
parties  or  the  authority  of  the  courts,  without 
which  power,  the  President  said  in  his  mes- 
sage, 'there  is  little  use  in  touching  the  sub- 
ject at  all.'** 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  dis- 
graceful and  humiliating  spectacle  of  the 
President,  a  former  leading  Republican 
United  States  Senator  and  leading  members 
of  the  opposition  freely  giving  the  lie  one  to 
the  other.  The  unfortunate  episode  was  made 
so  much  of  that  the  real  issue  was  laigely 
obscured  and  the  public  mind  was  diverted 
from  the  vital  facts  involved — ^facts  which 
were  most  admirably  sununed  up  by  Mr. 


Louis  P.*  Post,  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Public,  in  the  following  thoughtful  words: 

"The  essential  thing  about  it  all  is  not  the 
verity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  version  of  these  in- 
cidents, but  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  as  a  factor 
in  the  general  situation.  And  as  to  this  there 
is  neither  dispute  nor  any  room  for  dispute. 

"Certain  Senators  were  implacably  hostile 
to  the  Hepburn  Bill.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
oonmiitted  to  the  prind]^  of  this  biU.  The 
bill  would  have  been  smothered  in  senatorial 
conmiittee  but  for  the  union  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's supporters  with  the  Democrats  of  the 
conmiittee.  When  this  bi-partisan  majority 
of  the  coDunittee  had  defeated  those  of  their 
Republican  colleagues  who  represented  the 
railroad  interests,  the  latter  proceeded  to 
humiliate  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  supporters 
in  the  Senate,  as  party  men,  by  placing  the 
bill  in  the  hands  of  a  Democrat  as  floor  leader. 
The  intended  humiliation  was  personal  as 
well  as  political,  for  the  Democrat  they  named 
was  Senator  Tillman. 

.• 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  enemies  then  transferred 
the  seat  of  their  warfare  from  the  conmiittee- 
loom  to  the  Senate  diamber. 

"One  of  their  methods  of  warfare  was  to 
make  of  eveiy  act  of  the  Interstate  Conomeroe 
Commission  under  the  bill,  which  might  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  railroads,  a  football  for 
the  courts.  Thereby  they  hoped  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Conmussion.  It  was 
to  be  done  by  giving  unlimited  powers  to  the 
courts  to  review  the  acts  of  the  Conmiission. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  friends  were  opposed 
to  granting  such  powers.  They  insisted  upon 
limiting  the  power  of  court  review  to  such 
acts  of  the  Commission  as  might  be  in  excess 
of  their  authority  under  the  law  or  in  deroga- 
tion of  property  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
In  this  position  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  friends 
were  supported  by  the  Democrats.  And 
they  welcomed  the  support;  not  cordially,  to 
be  sure,  but  as  a  harrowing  necessity.  The 
railroad  interests  were  thereby  checked,  and 
the  success  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  was 
practically  assured.  But  just  as  he  was  oa 
the  point  of  winning  a  victory  for  his  policy, 
and  so  for  the  peof^  if  his  policy  would  pro- 
duce the  results  its  supporters  claim  for  it,  he 
suddenly  changed  honX.  With  his  party 
supporters  (Senator  La  F<^ette  alone  excepted) 
he  went  over  to  the  other  side,  over  to  the  side 
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of  Uie  nflroad  ring,  and  in  union  with  the 
nilraulacDmton  agreed  to  an  unlimited  court- 
review  dauae.  Tttt  facts  bearing  out  this 
generalisation  are  as  indisputable  as  those 
ahe^y  aUuded  to  as  leading  up  to  it;  and 
not  only  does  nobody  diq>ute  them,  but  Mr. 
R<»«cvelt'8  own  letter  bean  them  out. 

**When  so  mudi  is  told  the  whole  stoiy  is 
told.  .  .  .  Ifr.  Boosevelt  stands  out  in  full 
public  view,  simply  upcm  the  historical  facts 
that  need  no  pen^ial  verification,  as  a  man 
who  has  run  away  from  his  own  fi^t  for  the 
people  and  against  the  railroad  ring,  his  co- 
partisaiis  tnOing  behind  him  and  his  allies 
left  in  the  lurdi.  He  has  compromised  with 
the  railroad  ring  wiien  his  own  non-partisan 
ftltiftnoe  with  ihe  Democrats  made  compro- 
mise unneoessaiy.  And  in  his  compromise 
he  has  surrendered  his  cause  and  given  him- 
self away.  He  appears  from  this  episode  to 
be  the  boaster  and  'quitter'  that  his  critics 
who  knew  him  best  have  all  along  accused 
him  of  being.** 

The  criticism  of  the  President  on  his  course 
in  the  presence  of  this  splendid  opportunity 
to  serve  the  people  has  beien  severe,  conserva- 
tive papers  uniting  with  progressive  journals 
in  out^M>ken  condemnation.  Thus  we  find 
the  New  York  NaHon.  probably  the  most 
conservative  of  the  political  weeklies,  thus 
<^>ftncteriBng  Ifr.  Roosevelt's  action  in  its 
of  May  17th: 


"He  was  'entirdy  willing*  to  accept  any 
amenciinent  *that  did  not  seek  to  grant  a 
broad  review*;  and  when  an  amendment  was 
proposed  whidi  granted  the  broadest  sort  of 
broad  review,  he  was  delighted  with  it,  and 
declared  that  'no  genuine  friend  of  the  biU 
can  object  to  it  without  stultifying  himself.' 
So  keen  was  his  enthusiasm  for  the  amend- 
ment to  wliic^  he  had  always  been  unalterably 
opposed  that,  without  a  word  of  warning  to 
lus  Democratic  confederates,  without  a  hint 
to  his  own  go-between,  Mr.  Moody,  he  jumped 
into  the  galley  vrith  Senator  Aldrich.    Natu- 
rafl J,  Mr.  Moody,  in  the  first  flush  of  surprise 
and  irritation,  expressed  himself  to  Senators 
TOlman      and     Bailey    as     'flabbergasted.' 
'There  was  nothing,*  writes  Attorney-General 
Mood^,  in  cooler  mood,  *in  the  conversation 
between  the  Senators  and  me  which  in  any 
way  bound  you  to  any  particular  amendment, 
or  in  the  al^^test  degree  impaired  your  liberty 


at  any  time  to  acquiesce  in  any  amendment 
which  you  should  deem  expedient  and  in  the 
public  interest.'  Absolutely  nothing  but  a 
fantastic  notion  that,  even  when  a  man  is 
actuated  by  the  purest  of  motives  and  devoted 
to  the  loftiest  ideals,  he  should  keep  faith  with 
his  allies." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  American 
holds  that: 

"The  humiliating  position  in  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  now  finds  himself,  charged 
with  falsehood,  with  bad  faith,  with  not  merely 
deserting  his  allies,  but,  as  one  Senator  said, 
shooting  them  in  the  back,  suggests  more 
than  one  lesson  to  public  men.  It  empha- 
sizes, to  be  sure,  the  need  of  a  better  guarded 
tongue  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ever  possessed. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  strikingly  iUustrates 
the  unwisdom  of  the  growing  Presidential 
practice  of  attempting  to  dominate  every 
branch  of  the  government. 

"The  fact  is  clear  that  it  is  to  this  restless, 
this  arrogant  and  self-assertive  desire  to  be 
himself  the  final  arbiter  of  every  governmental 
act  that  President  Roosevelt  owes  his  present 
discrediUble  plight.     In  order  that  HE  might 
be  thought  the  true  author  of  a  law  for  rate 
regulation  he  trafficked  with  both  factions, 
conspired  against  each,  and  finally  betrayed 
one.    The  evidence  of  his  bad  faith  is  too 
conclusive  to  be  set  aside.    He  appears,  not 
as  the  bold,  straightforward  Theodore  Roose- 
velt of  legend,  announcing  in  so  many  words 
his  policy  and  striving  by  honorable  means  to 
give  it  effect;  rather  he  suggests  the  smooth, 
equivocating,    vacillating    politician,    posing 
as  all  things  to  all  men,  changing  his  expressed 
views  as  thought  of  his  personal  glory  dictates, 
making  explanations  which  do  not  explain, 
and  coming  out  at  the  end  the  advocate  of  a 
policy  he  at  first  opposed,  and  the  target  for 
the  scornful  epithets  of  men  whom  he  de- 
ceived and  betrayed. 

"The  legendary  Roosevelt  has  disappeared. 
The  Roosevelt  long  known  to  men  in  public 
life  as  one  not  jealous  of  his  word  nor  tenacious 
of  honor  when  advantage  is  to  be  gained  is  in 
the  foreground. 

"It  is  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  will  be  on  trial  this  week,  but  rather  a 
politician,  who,  from  the  vantage  of  the  White 
House,  has  traded  vrith  this  side  and  with  that. 
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using  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Cab- 
inet as  messenger  boys,  dealing  with  Demo- 
crats, and  with  both  factions  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  finally  caught  in  the  trap  of  his 
own  duplicity,  and  caged  there  for  the  regret- 
ful gaze  of  a  mortified  nation." 

The  State  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
insists  with  reason  that  the  surrender  of  the 
President  is  in  effect  the  victory  of  Aldrich. 
It  says: 

"Aldrich  has  come  out  ahead  in  his  fight 
for  a  court-review  provision  in  the  Rate  Bill. 
If  the  House  accepts  this  provision  and  the 


bill  becomes  law,  then  it  may  take  years  of 
litigation  to  determine  whether  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  commission  is  a  legal  rate  or  not,  and 
meantime  the  rate  will  be  suspended — ^that  is, 
it  will  be  just  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

"The  President  may  say  that  this  is  what 
he  wants,  but  last  fall  he  gave  the  people  to 
understand  that  he  wanted  the  conmiission 
to  fix  itetes  which  should  go  into  effect  at  once, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  court.  This 
was  the  vital  question,  and  upon  it  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  are  beaten,  as  usual. 
And  by  whom?  By  the  arch-conspirator, 
Aldrich,  champion  of  the  trusts.** 


RECENT  HAPPENINGS  IN  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  LIFE. 


The  DenTer  Election:  The  Latest  Illastra- 
tion  of  Oolossal  Frauds  and  Oriminal- 
ity  on  The  Part  of  PriTate  Corporations 
Seeking  Pnblic  Franchises. 

WE  HAVE  recently  had  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  private 
corporations  owning  or  seeking  to  own  public 
utilities  are  the  chief  source  of  politiad  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  throughout  the  Re- 
public. This  latest  illustration  was  afforded  in 
the  recent  Denver  city  elections,  which  were 
marked  by  as  flagrant  an  exhibition  of  high- 
handed corruption  and  fraud  as  probably  was 
ever  practiced  in  an  American  municipality. 

There  were  about  fifty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  public  franchises  that  the  criminal  rich 
^  desired  to  secure  from  the  people.  As  pointed 
out  in  Mr.  Mills'  papers  in  The  Abena  kst 
autunm,  the  Utili^  Trust  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  Denver  poH- 
tics.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  possession 
of  the  inexhaustible  gold  mines  furnished  by 
public  franchises  were  so  great  that  the  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  corporations  stopped  at 
no  half-way  means  to  rob  the  people.  They 
secured  the  services  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  machines  by  that  unholy  alliance 
which  has  enabled  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions and  the  corrupt  trusts  throughout  the 
Republic  to  systematically  plunder  the  people 
and  corrupt  the  government  since  the  criminal 
rich  set  out  to  control  the  party  machines 
and  through  them  to  govern  the  nation  for 


the  enrichment  of  the  privileged  few.  The 
people  were  represented  by  Qie  Municipal- 
Ownership  League,  which  put  a  full  munici- 
pal-ownerahip  ticket  in  the  field;  but  even 
with  the  two  old  party  machines  working  in 
unison  for  the  plundering  corporations,  the 
franchise  grabbers  soon  f6und  that  it  would 
only  be  by  the  grossest  frauds  that  they  could 
hope  to  rob  the  city  of  its  enormously  ridi 
treasure.  Consequently  they  elaborated  a 
system  of  premeditated  fraud. 

The  20th  Artick  of  the  Denver  Charter 
requires  as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting 
on  franchises  that  the  voter  shall  be  a  "tax- 
paying  elector."  Accordingly  the  corpora- 
tions set  about  manufacturing  tax-payers. 
They  took  options  on  distant  and  unimportant 
suburban  property  that  had  no  nuu'ket  value, 
and  a  day  or  two  before  the  election  paid  from 
17  cents  to  69  cents  on  each  lot  constituting 
a  portion  of  such  property,  taking  a  receipt  in 
the  name  of  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  parcelling  out 
such  receipts  to  their  henchmen,  and  having 
the  holders  vote  as  tax-payers  on  the  fran- 
chises. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Honest  Ejection 
League  after  the  election  Judge  Johnson  com- 
menced an  investigation.  From  personal 
letters  received  from  some  of  our  Denver  cor- 
respondents we  are  able  to  give  our  readers 
a  digest  of  an  account  of  the  shameful  reve- 
lations that  resulted.  At  this  investigation 
well-dressed  heads  of  departments  of  the  Gas 
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Company  swore  that  they  were  property- 
h<Men,  ahhoug^  they  had  never  seen  the  17- 
cent  or  30-oent  lot  that  they  admitted  that 
they  and  their  respective  wives  had  voted  on. 
They  further  admitted  that  they  had  paid  no 
money  on  any  such  lots  or  given  any  consid- 
eration whatever  for  the  same;  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  property  until  it  was  called 
to  their  attention  by  one  of  the  chief  heads  of 
the  corporation,  to  wit,  Frueau£F,  whom  they 
said  they  appointed  as  their  agent  for  this 
particular  transaction.  Some  of  them  claim- 
ed to  have  seen  a  title  bond  to  the  lot  that  was 
bought  for  them;  and  Judge  Johnson  ordered 
one  of  such  witnesses  to  produce  the  title 
bond,  but  the  witness  replied  that  he  could 
not  do  so  because  his  agent,  Frueau£F,  would 
not  let  him  have  it;  and  when  asked  by  the 
Judge  if  the  agent  was  greater  than  the  prin- 
cipal, he  said,  "Yes."  It  was  the  most  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  sight  that  one  ever  wit- 
nessed to  see  bright  and  capable  young  men 
cmning  into  court,  sweating  blood  and  com- 
mitting pexjuiy,  and  disgracing  themselves 
and  their  families  by  attempting  to  boldly 
swear  through  for  the  benefit  of  their  bosses 
this  lirmaen  sdieme  of  fraud.  Finally,  H.  L. 
Doherty,  the  president  of  the  Gas  Company 
and  the  consulting  engineer  of  all  the  Mc- 
MiDen  gas  interests  throu^out  the  countiy, 
was  biinself  called  as  a  witness.  But  he  ob- 
jected to  be  swoni,  and  finally,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  his  ODunsd,  refused  to  be  sworn,  and 
Judge  Johnson  amunitted  him  to  jail. 

But  the  gamesters  and  corruptionists  evi- 
dently counted  on  the  complacent  Supreme 
Court  to  oOTie  to  their  rescue,  and  certainly 
thej  did  not  count  in  vain;*  for  as  soon  as 
IMiertj  was  oonunitted  to  jail  the  Supreme 
Court  came  to  his  relief  and  it  granted  a  writ 
of  kabrntB  corpus  for  the  benefit  of  Doherty, 
and  also  put  a  lid  on  Judge  Johnson  and  stop- 
ped his  judida]  proceedings  by  a  writ  of  pro- 
hibitioo.  There  the  matter  stands  at  this 
writing. 

H  Judge  Johnson  had  proceeded  another 


are  somewhat  acquainted  with  this 
Sapnmt  Court  throoidi  cor  recent  editorial  expos- 
ing the  liijB^i^uuidea  prooeediiiffi  by  the  court 
against  Unitod  States  Senator  Fattcrson  for  so- 
caDed  ''constnictive  oontem^,'*  wherein,  owins  to 
Senator  Fattenoo's  jnst  criticisms  of  the  oouii  in 
his  paper,  he  was  crted  to  appear  for  contempt, 
and  was  prohibited  from  presentini^  the  evidence 
that  would  ptove  the  truth  of  and  justification  for 
Us  charges. 


day  he  would  have  had  all  the  utility  heads 
in  town  in  jail,  or  else  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  testify  upon  the  witness-stand 
to  their  election  conspiracy  and  infamy. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Daily  Netcs  of  May 
22d  gives  the  following  brief  statement  of  the 
case: 

"In  the  short  period  of  two  hours  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Judge  Johnson's  division  of  the 
district  court,  tales  of  corporation  corruption, 
reeking  with  rottenness,  were  given  public 
exposure. 

"The  revelations,  astounding  in  the  ex- 
treme, came  to  a  climax  when  Henry  L. 
Doherty,  president  of  the  Denver  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  general  manager  and 
consulting  engineer  of  all  the  Emerson  Mc- 
Millan syndicate  gas,  electric  and  power  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
ordered  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  for  refusing  to  be 
sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  proceeding. 

"Panic-stricken  at  the  hopeless  spectacle 
presented  by  their  witnesses  and  fearing  the 
utter  demoralization  of  their  forces,  the  cor- 
porations rushed  in  desperation  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  relief  that  would  give  them 
time  to  reorganize  their  lines  and  fix  their 
defense. 

"At  the  very  minute  the  commitment  order 
was  being  made  out  the  Supreme  Court  grant- 
ed a  writ  of  prohibition  restraining  Judge 
Johnson  from  proceeding  further  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  debauchery  and  crookedness  of 
election  day." 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  writ  of 
prohibition  against  Judge  Johnson,  as  the 
Netos  points  out,  stays  the  proceedings  and 
gives  the  corporations  a  week  in  which  to  con- 
ceal the  evidences  of  fraud — time  which  is 
vitally  important  for  the  criminals.  If  they 
had  not  been  conscious  of  their  crime  they 
would  have  welcomed  the  investigation,  which 
would  have  vindicated  them. 

Even  in  spite  of  the  colossal  frauds  and  the 
collusion  of  the  machine  Democratic  citv 
government  with  the  Republican  machine 
acting  for  their  real  masters,  the  franchise- 
grabbers  on  the  face  of  the  fraudulent  returns 
were  only  victorious  by  small  margins.  With- 
out these  gigantic  frauds  and  thefts  such  re- 
sults would  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Pmkham,  pastor  of  Beth- 
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any  Church  and  one  of  the  promineot  mem- 
bers of  the  Denver  Arena  Club,  in  his  excel- 
lent little  church-paper,  Bethany,  thiu  com- 
ments in  his  issue  of  May  25th  on  the  situa- 
tion, and  points  out  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  American  political  Ufe  to-day: 

'"Hie  most  dangerous  enemies  of  society  in 
America  are  not  the  Sodalists,  the  Anarchists, 
or  even  the  spoils-politicians.  Socialists  and 
Anarchists  may  be  esteemed  unpractical,  but 
their  moral  enthusiasm  is  a  welcome  social 
contribution.  The  spoils-politicians  are  a 
contemptible  sort,  as  a  class  lacking  initiatiTc 
and  force,  content  to  be  tools  in  the  hands  of 
stronger  men.  It  is  the  masters  of  great 
wealth  who,  in  insatiable  greed  for  more 
wealth  still,  are  not  ashamed  to  employ  cheap 
politicians  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  criminal  and  criminal  -making  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  elections,  and  of  mak- 
ing democracy  a  farce  and  government  an 
instrument  through  which  they  may  plunder 
the  public  indefinitely — it  is  these  who  aie  the 
foes  moat  to  be  feared.  So  nearly  universal 
is  the  worship  of  wealth  that  these  enemies  of 
society  do  not  realise  their  wickedness.  They 
deem  themselves  respectable,  and  unfortu- 
nately they  are  generally  treated  with  respect 
— even  with  deference,  if  they  are  rich  enough 
— by  their  fellow-citizeiu.     This  is  not  as  it 


should  be.  For  the  sake  of  tbe  public  weal 
as  well  as  for  their  own  moral  good,  such 
offenders  should  be  made  to  feel  the  condem- 
natioii  with  which  eveiy  right-minded  citizen 
r^ards  them.  To  be  more  specific:  A  man 
by  tbe  name  of  Doher^  was  lately  sentenced 
to  jail  by  Judge  Johnson  because  be  would 
not  tell  what  he  knew  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
fttctuie  of  'tax-payers'  in  the  recent  election. 
But  he  did  not  go  to  jail,  oh  no!  men  of  his 
class  seldom  do.  He  rode  away  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  invited  the  sheriff  to  share  a  good 
dinner  with  him  in  a  fine  hotel.  Before  the 
dinner  was  done  the  Supreme  Court  had  sus- 
pended his  jail  sentence,  and  he  was  as  jaunty 
as  ever.  Now  periiaps  nothing  would  do  this 
man  Doheify  so  much  good  as  to  find  that 
until  he  shall  explain  satisfactorily  the  matter 
which  Judge  JcJmson  sought  to  investigate 
no  decent  dtieen  in  Denver  will  shake  hiuids 
with  him." 

The  hi^-handed  frauds  and  official  con- 
nivance will,  we  believe,  serve  to  arouse  the 
citizens,  not  only  of  Denver,  but  throughout 
Colorado,  to  united  action  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  dangerous  element 
in  American  political  life  and  the  reinstate- 
ment in  dvic  life  of  decency,  honesty  and 
moraUty;  just  as  the  action  of  the  would-be 
gas  thieves  and  the  Republican  ring  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  being  tiioroughly  exposed  by 
Mr.  Blankenburg  in  The  Abena,  aroused 
the  decent  and  justice-respecting  element  of 
Pennsylvania  to  such  a  degree  that  it  brought 
about  the  general  overturn  in  the  Keystone 
State  last  year. 

Hnnielpftl-OwiMnUp  Tletorr  in  Omaba. 

Tbe  Omaha  dty  election  represented  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  relations  of  the 
poUtical  bodies  of  that  munidpah'ty.  At  the 
preceding  election  the  Republicans  carried 
the  dty  for  their  candidate  for  mayor  by  one 
thousand  majority,  and  tmly  one  Democrat 
was  elected  to  the  CouncQ.  Hiis  year  the 
Democrats  adopted  an  outi|K)ken  platform 
for  munidpal-ownership.  "nw  Democratic 
candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  James  C.  Dahlman, 
was  elected  by  S.'reO  votes,  and  the  Council  is 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  having  but  one 
Republican  in  it. 

Nothing  in  our  political  a&urs  is  more 
noticeable  than  the  rapid  growth  of  popular 
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fenthneiit  m  laTor  of  puUic-ownership  of 
natural  monopolies.  Where  municipal-own- 
enhip  gets  lairiy  before  the  people  and  any- 
thing like  an  honest  election  is  had,  the  party 
demanding  public-ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utiHties  is  pretty  certain  to  win  by  a 
handsome  majority,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
amount  always  lavishly  spent  by  the  privi- 
1^^  interests  to  maintain  their  immensely 
remunerative  monopcdy  ri^ts. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage  by  Pasadena, 

Oalifomia. 

The  DBEAiiER,  the  novelist  and  the  poet 
are  the  tnie  prophets  of  progress.  The  visions 
that  are  dismissed  to-day  by  the  slow-thinking 
and  faithless  ones  as  impractical  and  fanciful 
are  to-morrow  realised  as  the  highest  expres- 
sions of  sanity  and  practicality.  In  the  suc- 
cessful utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  Pasa- 
dena, California,  by  that  beautifol  and  enter- 
prising town,  we  have  an  illustrative  example 
ofthisfturt 

Several  years  ago  The  Arena  Publishing 
Company  brou^t  out  an  unique  social  vision 
written  by  Ri^bi  Solomon  Schindler,  en- 
titled Young  Wett,  a  sequel  to  Looking  Back- 
ward, In  it  the  hero  devises  a  scheme  for 
■aving  and  utiUxing  the  enormous  waste  in 
sewage  now  conveyed  hom  the  great  cities 
to  the  oceans  and  lakes  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  no  benefit  to 
society,  but  which,  if  utilised  as  fertilizer, 
would  increase  an  hundredfold  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  treated.  Young  West  in 
Rabbi  Sdiindler's  stoiy,  who  is  represented 
as  the  son  of  the  hero  of  Looking  Backward^ 
through  devising  the  method  of  saving  for 
the  enridmient  of  the  land  all  the  sewage 
waste  of  the  cities,  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
beneCactor  of  the  nation,  because  he  has  so 
immensely  increased  her  wealth-producing 
power  without  oppressing  <»r  taking  from  the 
life,  the  liberty  <»r  the  ri^ts  of  any  other  peo- 
ple ofi  peoples,  and  in  reward  for  his  peaceful 
victoty  for  civilisation  he  is  chosen  president 
of  the  republic. 

Hus  idea  of  saving  the  sewage  and  making 
it  yield  a  revenue  has  been  put  to  practical 
test  fay  the  municipality  of  Pasadena.  The 
cost  ii  canying  the  sewage  to  the  ocean 
would  have  required  a  larj^  outlay,  after 
which  there  would  have  been  no  hope  of  its 
bringing  any  serviceable  return  to  the  people. 
Some  practical  dreamers  happened  to  occupy 
mnnicipa]  poaitioos  in  the  beautiful  suburb 


of  Los  Angeles.  They  determined  to  save 
the  municipality  the  great  expense  of  cany- 
ing the  sewage  to  the  sea  and  at  the  same 
time  demonstrate  that  the  modem  progressive 
and  scientific  spirit  in  American  municipal 
life  could  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  earth, 
so  rapidly  being  denuded  of  its  natural  fer- 
tilizers, could,  over  partial  areas  at  least,  be 
renewed  by  the  sewage  of  the  municipality. 
Accordingly  they  purchased  a  tract  of  SOO 
acres  as  a  kind  of  experiment  station.  But 
here  they  encountered  the  active  opposition 
of  that  ever-present  foe  to  progress — ^faithless 
and  indolent  conventionalism.  The  con- 
servatives in  the  dty  opposed  the  reformers 
and  scouted  their  claims,  while  the  inhabitants 
in  the  region  where  the  proposed  experiment 
station  was  to  be  established  interposed  eveiy 
conceivable  obstacle  to  prevent  the  canying 
forward  of  the  work.  Only  men  determined 
to  achieve  a  labor  that  held  great  potential 
value  to  civilization  would  have  persevered 
as  did  these  intrepid  municipal  ofiScials  in  the 
face  of  the  fierce  opposition  without  and  the 
insistent  but  more  covert  hostility  within  the 
borders  of  the  city.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
the  progressive  municipal  ofiScials  triumphed 
and  the  new  plant  was  installed.  A  large 
section  of  the  land  was  planted  in  English 
walnuts,  while  during  the  early  years  barley, 
hay,  wheat,  pumpkins  and  com  were  raised 
very  successfully.  To-day  117  acres  are  in 
En^ish  walnuts  and  the  farm  has  increased 
from  its  original  300  acres  until  it  now  con- 
tains 460  acres,  and  "on  account  of  the  simple 
method  of  sewage  disposal  which  has  proved 
so  highly  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point and  so  remunerative  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  Pasadenians  refer  to  their  sew- 
age fann  with  much  pride,"  says  Mr.  S.  F. 
Pearson,  city  engineer,  in  the  course  of  an 
admirable  paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Mu- 
nicipal Journal  and  Engineer. 

Thit  receipts  from  the  sewage  fann  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July,  1905,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pearson,  $10,588.09.  The 
expenses  for  operating  the  farm  were  $7,958- 
.82. 

The  experiment  in  Pasadena  will  doubtless 
be  followed  by  many  other  inland  munici- 
palities, and  in  time,  when  we  have  grown 
wise  enough  not  to  be  criminally  wasteful, 
doubtless  all  sewage  of  all  our  cities  will 
be  utilized  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  rapidly 
impoverished  soil  upon  whose  productivity 
the  nation's  sustenance  depends. 
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In  the  Mirror  of  the  Present, 


FREEDOM'S  MOST  DECISIVE  VICTORY  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


The   French    Election    Another    Great 
Triumph  for  ProgressiTe  Democracy. 

THE  SIGNAL  triumph  of  the  French 
government  in  the  recent  elections 
and  the  notable  increase  in  the  vote  of  the 
most  radical  and  progressive  element  have 
dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  clericalism  and 
reaction.  The  result  has  in  many  ways 
paralleled  the  great  Liberal  and  Labor  tri- 
umph in  Great  Britain  last  autunm.  In  each 
instance  political  and  religious  bourbonism 
and  imperialistic  reaction  were  pitted  against 
radical  and  progressive  democracy  or  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic revolutionary  epoch. 

In  England  the  reactionaries  had  done  much 
to  arrest  democratic  advance  and  to  nullify 
victories  that  had  been  won  since  the  passage 
of  the  Refonn  Bill  in  the  early  thirties  of  the 
last  century.  They  had  elevated  religious 
sectarianism,  reactionary  imperialism  and 
soulless  conunerdalism  to  the  seats  occupied 
by  freedom,  justice  and  enlightened  humani- 
tarianism.  They  had  exalted  the  interests 
of  property  above  the  well-being  of  the  toiling 
millions.  They  had  put  on  the  statute-books 
a  most  odious  sectarian  religious  educational 
measure.  The  principles  of  liberal  democ- 
racy and  religious  freedom  were  at  stake,  and 
the  people  were  not  slow  to  scourge  the  recre- 
ant bourbons  from  the  seats  of  power.  This 
was  the  opening  battle  in  a  world-wide  strug- 
gle which  is  in  progress  between  the  people 
and  the  principles  of  the  democratic  revolu- 
tionary epoch  and  the  privileged  interests 
and  reactionary  classes. 

France  was  next  called  on  in  a  nation-wide 
manner  to  decide  between  substantially  the 
same  issues.  Here  the  position  of  the  Lib- 
era] government  was  peculiarly  difficult.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the 
first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cordat had  encouraged  and  urged  the  Catho- 
lics of  France  to  consolidate  and  aggressively 
enter  politics  and  fight  the  liberalism  of  the 
government.  In  the  second  place,  the  im- 
periplistic  and  monarchal  plotters  had  suc- 
ceeded in  influencing  some  of  the  more  hot- 
headed and  demagogical  leaden  among  the 


workers,  inducing  them  to  attempt  revolu- 
tionary demonstrations  prior  to  the  election, 
and  secretly  furnishing  them  with  fimds  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  demonstrations 
formidable.  Thus  the  reactionary  forces 
hoped  and  fully  expected,  by  creating  general 
disturbances,  to  accomplish  one  of  two  things : 
either  to  foment  a  revolt  sufficiently  menacing 
to  alarm  the  middle-classes  and  make  them 
favorable  to  a  reactionary  or  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment, or  to  compel  the  existing  Liberal 
government  to  resort  to  stem  measures  which 
it  was  hoped  and  expected  would  cause  enough 
of  the  Labor  element  to  desert  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Bloc  to  enable  the  clericals  and 
reactionaries  to  enormously  swell  their  rep- 
resentation. From  surface  appearances  it 
certainly  seemed  that  if  the  government  tri- 
umphed it  would  be  by  a  very  greatly  reduced 
majority. 

The  elections,  however,  confounded  the 
clericals  and  reactionaries  and  astonished 
the  Liberab  by  resulting  in  an  overwhelming 
triumph  for  Liberalism,  and  especially  did 
the  people  in  the  selection  of  representatives 
emphasize  their  hearfy  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernment's course  toward  tiie  Church  of  Rome 
in  establishing  popular  secular  education  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  So 
much  so  was  this  the  case  that  dispatches 
from  France  stated  that  the  result  was  re- 
garded as  a  complete  vindication  for  M. 
Combes  even  more  than  as  a  triumph  for  the 
Rouvier-Clemenceau  cabinet. 

At  the  Vatican,  according  to  the  dispatches 
from  Rome,  the  surprise  felt  was  as  great  as 
the  disappointment  was  bitter.  It  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  there  would  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  Clerical  representatives,  and 
though  the  hierarchy  scarcely  dared  to  expect 
a  complete  overturn,  it  was  confidently  an- 
ticipated that  the  influence  of  the  expressed 
Papal  desire  would  be  strongly  seen  in  the 
election.  On  the  contrary,  the  election  has 
seemed  to  prove  most  convincingly  that  if 
the  Church  hopes  to  hdd  sway  over  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  people  she  must 
cease  her  assaults  on  liberalijnn  and  Social 
Democracy  and  give  over  her  age-long  hope 
of  temporal  rule.    The  principle  of  democ- 
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imcj  are  antegonistic  to  the  obtrusion  into 
government  or  popular  education  of  any 
creed,  sect  or  dogma. 

The  United  Socialist  party  greatly  increased 
its  vote,  which  now  numbers  one  million  in 
France.    In  the  new  chamber  of  Deputies 


there  will  be  over  400  Liberals  and  Socialists 
to  179  Conservatives. 

Among  the  strongest,  wisest  and  most  pro- 
gressive French  statesmen  who  have  been 
reelected  to  Parliament  is  the  great  Social- 
Democratic  leader,  M.  Jaures. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECENT  WORK  ON  HIGHER 

CRITICISM.* 


A  Book-Study. 


I. 


TEDS  volume  is  in  our  judgment  the  most 
important  religious  work  that  has  ap- 
peared during  the  past  year.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  m^Mt  profound  reasoners  and  fun- 
damental thinkers  among  the  German  theo- 
logical adiolaiB  of  our  time,  and  the  Germans 
are  without  question  the  most  thorough  in- 
fefligaton  of  the  age.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  superficial  examinations  of  a  subject. 
If  it  is  worth  investigating  at  all  it  is  worthy 
of  deep  and  profound  research.  No  price  to 
them  is  too  much  to  pay  for  the  truth.  They 
have  imbibed,  perhaps  in  a  larger  degree  than 
any  other  progressive  people,  the  modem  sci- 
entific spmi.  Tbtj  are  infected  by  a  passion 
for  knowledge  and  a  love  for  the  truth  that 
zenden  it  impossible  for  them  to  close  their 
eyes  and  refuse  to  look  when  a  new  leaf  has 
been  turned  in  the  great  book  of  knowledge; 
and  nowhere  is  this  fact  more  in  evidence  than 
in  the  domain  of  theology. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  In- 
deed, the  work  is  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
lectores  delivered  before  the  students  of  that 
famous  institution.  The  view-point,  as  the 
author  indicates,  is  purely  historical.  He  has 
aimed  to  give  the  reader  a  truthful  study  of 
the  origins  of  Christianity.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  marked  by  reverence  no  less 
than  breadth  of  intellectual  vision  and  deep 
reseaidi.  It  is  therefore  a  work  that  appeals 
to  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the 
hif^ier  aqiects  of  religion,  ethics  and  philoso- 
phy and  who  are  readiing  out  for  something 
more  than   modem  thedogical  creeds  and 
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dogmas  have  given  them.  What  William 
Ellery  Channing  did  to  modify  the  dogmatic 
theology  of  New  En^and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  centuiy.  Professor  Pfleiderer  is  doing 
in  Grennany  to-day.  Dr.  Channing  felt  that 
the  iron  bonds  of  orthodox  creeds  and  the 
restrictions  of  dogmatic  theology  were  en- 
slaving the  Grod-given  reason  and  dwarfing 
the  spiritual  growti^  of  man.  He  believed  that 
in  creeds  and  dogmas  formal  Christianity  was 
crushing  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the  great 
Nazarene.  Professor  Pfleiderer,  jdelding  to 
the  modem  spirit  of  critical  researdi  and  with 
the  dictum  that  there  is  no  authority  above 
tmth  as  his  guide,  has  striven  to  feariessly  sift 
myth  from  fact  and  to  show  the  origin,  growth 
and  development  of  Christianity  and  how  the 
world-thought  before  and  the  world-thought 
that  dominated  Paul  and  the  Christian  fathers 
have  found  expression  in  Christian  theology 
as  it  was  finally  adopted. 

The  work  is  not  written  for  that  large  class 
of  worshipers  who  are  happy  and  satisfied 
with  their  religion,  nor  is  it  addressed  to  those 
who  fear  to  investigate  lest  their  faith  be  shak- 
en. There  is,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
a  large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  persons 
who  have  kept  abreast  of  modem  unfoldment 
of  new  tmths  in  physical  science,  in  historical 
investigations,  in  the  realm  of  psychology,  and 
in  archaeological  research,  and  who  find  it 
no  longer  possible  to  accept  many  things  in 
theology  that  former  ages,  with  less  light, 
received  unquestioningly.  These  persons  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  tmth.  Many 
of  them  are  drifting  into  the  seas  of  doubt 
and  unbelief  because  they  cannot  accept  as 
truth  things  that  they  are  persuaded  are  myths 
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interwoven  with  truth,  and  to  this  large  mul- 
titude of  earnest  men  and  women  Professor 
Pfleiderer  speaks.  His  purpose  in  presenting 
this  work  is  thus  clearly  set  forth  by  Uie  author: 

"This  book  has  not  been  written  for  such 
readers  as  feel  satisfied  by  the  traditional 
church-faith.  It  may  hurt  their  feelings 
easily  and  confuse  them  in  their  convictions; 
I  would  feel  sorry  for  that  because  I  cherish 
a  respect  for  every  honest  faith.  But  I  know 
that  in  all  classes  and  circles  of  society  to-day 
there  are  many  men  and  women  who  have 
entirely  outgrown  the  traditional  church-faith 
and  who  are  possessed  of  an  urgent  desire  to 
learn  what  is  to  be  thought,  from  the  stand- 
point of  modem  science,  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  faith  and  concerning  the  eternal  and 
temporal  in  it.  To  go  out  toward  such  trtdh- 
Beekera  is  a  duty  which  the  trained  representa- 
tive of  science  dare  not  shirk." 

n. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  being  concerned  with  the 
"Preparation  and  Foundation  of  Christian- 
ity," the  second  dealing  with  "The  Evolution 
of  Early-Christianity  Into  the  Church." 
Professor  Pfleiderer  opens  the  discussion 
with  a  scholarly  consideration  of  the  "Prepa- 
ration of  Christianity  in  Greek  Philosophy." 
He  holds  that  "inasmuch  as  Greek  philosophy 
influenced  the  Judaism  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies before  Christ,"  it  is  well  to  make  it  the 
starting-point  in  the  investigation.  He  shows 
that: 

"As  early  as  five  himdred  years  before 
Christ,  the  Ionian  philosophers  Heraclitus 
and  Xenophanes  had  subjected  the  mythical 
folk-faith  of  the  Greeks  to  destructive  criti- 
cism. Foolish  it  is,  so  they  said,  to  conceive 
the  deity  after  the  image  of  man;  blasphem- 
ous to  ascribe  human  shortcomings  and  wick- 
edness to  it;  useless  to  worship  it  with  bloody 
animal-sacrifice.  Over  against  a  multiplicity 
of  gods  they  set  up  one  god;  neither  in  figure 
nor  in  thought  like  the  mortal,  he  is  the  vital- 
izing spirit  and  the  governing  reason  which 
underlies  all  the  change  of  phenomena.  Soon 
Anaxagoras,  the  friend  of  the  Athenian  states- 
man Pericles,  rose  superior  to  this  nature- 
pantheism  and  achieved  the  thou^t  of  the 
supermundane  spirit,  the  cause  of  order  in 
the  universe.  But  it  was  Socrates  who  called 
into  being  the  decisive  movement  of  a  moral 


world-view  which  resulted  in  the  suppression 
of  heathen  naturalism;  of  him  it  is  correctly 
said  that  he  brought  philosophy  down  from 
heaven  to  earth. 

"Socrates  held  it  to  be  his  Grod-given  mis- 
sion to  teach  the  recognition  not  of  external 
nature,  but  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  by 
the  development  of  his  insight  to  educate  him 
to  virtue." 

Socrates'  lofty  philosophical  ideals  ran 
counter  to  the  popular  concepts  of  his  age; 
hence  this  prophet  of  a  nobler  life  became  a 
martyr  to  the  truth  he  proclaimed. 

"He  died  the  first  blood-witness  of  'philos- 
ophy,' that  is,  the  individual  spirit  awakening 
to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  rights. 
In  Plato's  portrayal  of  this  witness  to  truth 
who  was  loyal  unto  death  to  his  profession, 
to  his  divine  mission,  of  the  moral  education 
of  men,  who  met  his  end  with  pious  submis- 
sion and  joyous  calm,  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  a  greatness  and  moral  spirit  rising  far 
above  his  teachings;  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  new 
epoch  in  history,  which  reveals  itself  in  the 
person  of  Socrates  by  his  inner  self-certainty 
and  pious  loyalty  to  conviction.  Thus  we 
may  well  look  upon  him  as  a  forerunner  and 
a  prophet  of  Chnstianity." 

Plato,  the  greatest  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates, 
who  developed  his  master's  germinal  teachings 
in  many  directions,  held  that: 

"Man's  task  is  to  free  himaelf  from  the 
hindrance  of  the  body  and  elevate  himself  to 
the  worid  of  the  ideal  good  whence  he  came. 
Being  full  of  evil,  man  must  attempt  to  fly 
this  world  of  the  senses  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  go  thither;  but  this  flight  consists  in  the 
achievement  of  the  closest  likeness  to  God, 
and  this  is  done  by  being  ri^teous  and  pious 
with  insight." 

Thus  thiou^  "ethical  idealism"  Plato 
gives  to  "spirit  its  power  to  break  the  chain 
of  crude  nature  and  become  master  of  the 
worid." 

"Plato's  teaching  of  God  shows  the  same 
rising  above  nature**  to  the  ''divine  spirit" 
whidb  is  ''one  with  the  'idea  of  good.'**  The 
creative  spirit  or  God  is  the  essence  of  good 
and  free  frcmi  envy.  He  wishes  that  all  be- 
come like  him.  "Therefore  he  created  the 
worid  in  his  own  image — ^the  most  beautiful, 
perfect  creature,  his  only-begotten  son,  who 
became  a  visiUe  God.    The  presuppositicm 
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is  that  the  worid  is  a  living  being,  an  organism 
possessed  of  a  soul;  and,  inasmuch  as  that 
all-peimeating  soul,  the  worid-soul,  is  the 
most  inunediate  image  and  emanation  of  the 
deity,  Plato  could  describe  the  world  as  the 
second  god  and  onlj-begotten  Son  of  the 
Father  and  prime  mover  of  the  universe, — 
a  thought  in  which  we  may  recognize  one  of 
the  germs  of  the  subsequent  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity." 

"That,  however,  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
Platonic  view  of  the  worid,  struggling  with 
the  other,  that  the  world  is  only  an  imperfect, 
distorted  image  of  the  divine  world  of  ideas 
divided  in  time  and  space, — obscuring  real 
being  more  than  revealing  it,  more  shadow 
than  reality.  This  latter  aspect  corresponds 
to  the  world-shunning,  ascetic  side  of  Plato's 
ethics,  while  the  former  harmonizes  with  the 
worid-ahaping,  practical-social  side.  ...  It 
is  Plato's  conviction  that  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility for  individual  volition  and  action  are 
not  excluded  by  divine  providence,  but  are 
presupposed  thereby.  He  emphasizes  this 
particulariy  by  pointing  out  that  a  divine 
judgment  will  come  upon  the  sinner,  if  not  in 
the  worid  here,  with  greater  certainty  in  the 
worid  beyond." 

Plato  further  tau^t  that  only  the  upright 
should  be  regarded  as  the  happy  man,  even 
"though  shame  and  miseiy  be  his  lot"; 
while  "the  wicked  must  be  looked  upon  as 
unhappy,  even  thou|^  his  sin  remains  hidden 
from  the  world."  He  "rejects  as  immoral 
the  popular  principle  that  good  should  be  done 
for  friends  and  evil  to  enemies.  It  can  never 
be  the  intention  of  the  righteous  to  do  anyone 
an  injiuy,  an  enemy  as  little  as  a  friend.  How 
near  the  wise  Greek  approaches  Grospel  ethics 
in  these  tbou^ts." 

On  the  otl^  hand,  Plato's  teaching  in  The 
RepuhUe  favoring  an  aristocracy  of  culture 
and  the  rulenhip  of  philosophers  and  intel- 
lectuals, is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teachings 
of  the  G<Mpel,  which  ''proclaim  the  coming 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  will  be  blessed, 
even  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  the  weaiy  and 
the  heavy-laden.  Similar  as  they  may  be  in 
aD  other  respects,  at  this  point  behold  the  vast 
difference  between  Platonism  and  Christian- 

"Next  to  Platonic  philoBophy,"  our  author 
bdds,  "StoiciBm  (founded  by  Zeno  and 
duysippoB  in  the  third  century  B.  C.)  was 


the  most  important  preparation  for  Christian- 
ity in  the  Gra^co-Roman  world.  .  .  .  They 
held  the  task  of  philosophy  to  be  essentially 
practical;  it  should  lead  man  to  virtue  and 
thus  to  happiness,  by  teaching  him  a  proper 
insight  into  the  value  or  valuelessness  of 
things  and  thereby  free  him  from  the  outer 
world  and  the  unreasoning  feelings  which 
make  him  dependent  upon  it.  Virtue  is  not 
merely  a  part  or  a  condition  of  the  highest 
good,  but  it  is  the  highest  good  itself;  for  it  is 
the  practical  wisdom  of  living,  which  guaran- 
tees inner  freedom  to  men  and  equanimity  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  life." 

Professor  Pfleiderer  discusses  somewhat  at 
length  the  concepts  and  teachings  of  the  early 
and  late  Stoics  and  shows  how  their  thought 
permeated  the  Gneoo-Roman  world  and  pre- 
pared the  thought-world  for  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazarene.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Stoicism  he 
observes: 

"This  was  an  ethics  which  led  men  to  look 
within  and  freed  them  from  the  allurements 
and  the  terrors  of  the  world;  it  purified  man's 
soul  by  demanding  control  of  the  passions, 
particularly  sensuality;  it  taught  man  to 
recognize  in  inner  freedom  and  purity  the 
dignity  of  the  human  personality,  and  it  gave 
full  force  to  the  respect  for  man  as  such;  in 
the  divinely-related,  reasoning  nature  of  man, 
finally,  it  found  the  common  bond  of  brother- 
hood of  all  men,  irrespective  of  rank  or  na- 
tionality and  from  this  conviction  evolved  the 
motive  for  a  new  and  crowning  virtue,  love 
of  human  brothers,  humanity. 

*' Stoicism  grasped  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness the  fundamental  religious  problem  of  the 
connection  of  the  moral  freedom  of  man  and 
his  dependence  on  God;  but  it  did  not  solve 
the  problem,  and  it  could  not  have  done  so, 
because  the  freedom  of  man  was  taken  in  the 
negative  sense  of  the  withdrawal  from  the 
external  world  into  his  own  soul,  and  not  in 
the  positive  sense  of  the  self-submission  of 
man  to  the  absolute  divine  purpose  of  the 
world." 

The  philosophic  concepts  of  Socrates  and 
Plato  sifted  down  through  the  thought-world 
of  many  thinkers  who  followed  them  and  in- 
fluenced in  a  large  way  the  scholarship  of 
Alexandria  and  also  that  of  Palestine.  To 
this  influence  must  be  added  the  mystical  con- 
cepts of  Philo  and  other  philosophers  who 
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had  imbibed  much  of  the  lore  of  Greece  and 
Judaism  and  perhaps  not  a  little  of  that  of 
other  great  civilizations.  These  mystical 
thinkers  had  in  the  laboratory  of  their  brains 
woven  new  thought-pictures  destined  to  leave 
an  indelible  impress  on  the  new  religion  that 
was  to  conquer  the  imagination  of  the  Western 
world. 


'*  Of  greatest  importance  for  the  preparation 
of  Christianity  was  the  combination  of  Gr^ek 
philosophy  and  Jewish  religion,  which  happen- 
ed among  Hellenic  cultured  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria under  the  rulership  of  the  Ptolemys  in 
the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding 
Christ.  In  the  writings  of  the  philosopher 
and  theologian  Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
(bom  20  B.  C,  died  54  A.  D.),  the  ripest  fruit 
of  this  combination  has  been  preserved  for  us." 

Our  author  dweUs  at  length  on  the  concepts 
ofPhilo: 

')  "This  Logos-conception,  the  pivotal  point 
■of  Philo's  system,  combines  the  Jewish  idea 
-  of  the  creative  v)ard  of  revelation  with  the  Stoic 
:  thought  of  the  active,  divine  reason  in  the  world. 
As  for  the  Stoics,  so  for  Philo,  the  Logos  is 
the  world-forming  and  worid-sustaining  prin- 
ciple which  acts  by  separating  and  uniting 
opposites,  hence  its  names,  the  bond,  the  law, 
the  necessity  of  all,  or  all-permeating,  the  all- 
ordering  and  all-guiding.  But  the  Philonic 
Logos  differs  from  the  Stoic,  in  that  he  does 
not  identify  it  with  Grod  or  the  world-substance 
but  makes  it  something  intennediate  between 
them;  his  name  is  first-bom  son  of  Grod, 
oldest  Angel,  image  and  plainly-spoken,  a 
'second  Grod';  since  the  creation,  he  has  been 
the  mediator  of  divine  revelation,  the  model 
for  all  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power 
by  which  matter  was  shaped  in  the  world. 

"In  such  fashion,  the  Philonic  Logos  com- 
bines the  philosophic  thought  of  divine  reason 
which  dwells  in  the  worid  and  in  men  with 
the  theological  ideas  of  a  personal  mediator 
of  revelation  and  messenger  of  Grod,  like 
Hermes,  the  mythical  messenger  of  the  gods, 
whom  Stoic  theologians  regarded  as  the  per- 
sonified Logos.  Such  mediary  beings,  half 
philosophical  and  half  mythical,  were  favorite 
subjects  of  speculation  in  that  period  and  met 
the  need  for  something  wherewith  to  fill  in 
the  great  gap  between  God  and  the  worid. 

"Philo's  teaching  about  man  combined 
Platonic  and  Stoic  thought  with  biblical  tra- 


dition. Philo  agreed  with  Plato  in  looking 
upon  the  earthly  body  as  a  prison  for  the  soul 
descended  from  above;  it  was  the  root  and 
seat  of  evil,  error  and  wickedness.  He  sought 
to  hamionize  this  theory  with  the  biblical 
story  of  creation,  by  finding  in  the  two  narra- 
tives (Genesis  1  and  2)  a  two-fold  creation: 
First,  an  incorporeal,  cedestial,  ideal  man,  and 
then  the  man  of  earth,  a  mixture  of  angel  and 
animal,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  a 
higher  part  wiSi  matter  from  earth.  The 
salvation  of  man  from  the  thrall  of  sensuality 
and  his  elevation  to  the  divine  model, — these 
are  impossible  to  man's  unaided  powers,  but 
can  be  achieved  by  the  aid  of  divine  powers: 
particulariy,  by  aid  of  the  Logos,  descending  in- 
to souls  and  sanctifying  them  as  temples  of  Crod. 

"Therefore,  thou^  Philo  approaches  the 
theology  of  John,  he  stands  outside  the  thres- 
hold of  Christianity;  he  knows  nothing  of  an 
'incarnation  of  the  logos,'  a  historical  and 
permanent  realization  of  the  divine  principle 
in  the  personal  and  communal  life  of  Grod's 
children.  But  Philo  was  a  preparation  for 
Christianity,  in  that  he  demanded  of  the 
hellenistic  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  the  spirit 
of  individualistic,  inward-turned  piety  and  a 
universally  broadened  moraUty;  Uierewith  he 
blazed  the  way  for  an  ethical-spiritual  religion, 
based  on  monotheism,  but  heed  from  the 
limitations  of  Judaism." 

Again  in  the  wisdom-books  and  the  Psalms 
of  Israel  our  author  finds  a  positive  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity: 

"In  the  Judaism  of  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  B.  C.  there  still  lived  that  deep  and 
honest  piety,  classically  expressed  in  the 
Psalms;  there  were  thmkers  who  had  kept 
in  contact  with  Greek  culture,  and  regardless 
of  national  and  legal  limitations  solved  the 
riddles  of  the  universe  according  to  their  own 
ideas — these  were  the  authors  of  the  so-called 
'wisdom-books.'  While  Pharisaic  legalism 
is  a  negative  preparation,  we  recognise  the 
wisdom-books  and  the  Psahns  as  a  positive 
preparation  of  Christianity  in  Judaism. 

"The  individualization  of  the  religious 
consciousness  is  common  to  the  wisdom- 
books  and  the  Psalms.  Previously  rdigioii 
had  been  a  common  possession  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  each  one  being  part  owner  bj  virtue 
of  birth;  now,  it  becune  the  peraonal  aiti* 
tude  of  the  individual.    Pious  is  he  who  hmn 
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God  and  tnuts  in  EQm,  who  holds  Him  ever 
in  his  sight  and  in  his  heart,  who  is  pure  of 
heart  and  upright  in  action,  and  who  even  in 
misfortune  clings  hopefully  and  trustingly  to 
God.  This  is  the  ideal  of  righteousness  as 
found  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Proverbs  and  in 
Srach." 

The  chapter  on  Jesus  is  highly  suggestive 
and  deeply  interesting,  though  it  will  make 
those  who  have  accepted  old  theological  teach- 
ings without  question  sit  up  and  think;  for 
Professor  Pfleiderer  is  a  fearless  truth-seeker, 
a  historian  who  insists  on  subordinating  all 
else  to  the  demands  of  verity. 


all  heroes,"  he  tells  us,  "Jesus  was 
a  child  of  his  nation  and  his  era  and  shared 
their  messianic  expectations;  it  was  this  which 
made  him  able  to  do  the  reformatory  work  of 
his  time." 

Jesus  tau^t  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  its 
broad  and  universal  signification,  but  in  this 
he  was  not  an  innovator.  Pagans  and  the 
autboTB  of  the  wisdom4>ooks  of  Israel  had 
voiced  the  same  idea: 

'*In  the  eariiest  stages  of  religion,  the  deitjr 
is  named  father,  in  the  physical  sense;  thus 
Homer  calls  Zeus  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
In  a  higgler  sense,  Plato  calls  God  the  Father 
of  the  Universe,  who  is  his  unen  vying  goodness 
desired  that  aU  should  be  as  much  like  him 
as  poHiUe;  hence,  it  is  man's  task  to  become 
moat  like  God  through  ri^teousness  and 
piety.  ...  In  the  Israelitish  religion,  Grod 
was  the  father  of  Israel  from  of  old;  the  Is- 
raelites were  his  sons  and  the  relation  of  father 
and  SOD  in  the  post-exilic  wisdom-books  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
also  to  each  pious  individual.  Sirach  calls 
God  'Father  and  Lord  of  my  life';  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  in  the  Psalms  of 
SolomoD,  the  pious  are  'God's  sons,'  and 
Philo  speaks  of  the  'Heavenly  Father'  who 
sends  the  divine  powers  down  into  the  soul 
as  into  his  temple,  to  purify  and  sanctify  it. 
From  the  Rabbinic  writings,  we  gather  that, 
at  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  expression  'Heavenly 
Bather/  'our  Father  in  HcAven,'  had  become 
a  popular  sabstitute  for  the  old  name  of  God 
whidi  had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Jesus  tau^t  a  new  God  as  though 
he  had  set  up  God  the  loving  father  as  against 
the  ngfiteoua  God  of  the  Jews:  the  Jews,  too, 
knew  the  merdfiil  God  and  the  father  in 
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Jesus,  however,  brought  God  near  to  the 
people  in  their  concepts,  and  he  taught  that 
men  were  "to  become  God's  children  by  their 
increasing  moral  likeness  to  God." 

"Jesus  did  not  see  evil  only  in  action  con- 
trary to  law  as  the  Jews  did,  and  not  as  the 
Greeks  in  material  corporeity,  conditioning 
our  existence  on  earth,  but  in  the  unclean  and 
selfish  inclinations  of  the  heart  which  conflict 
with  our  ideal  being,  and  destroy  body  and 
soul." 

The  heart  of  Jesus'  religion  and  that  which 
holds  present  value  for  humanity  our  author 
finds  impearled  in  two  sayings : 

"This  kernel  may  be  found  in  two  sayings 
of  Jesus  which  sum  it  up:  'For  whosoever 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 
For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  forfeit  his  soul  ? '  (Mat- 
thew 16, 25  seq,)  and '  But  whosoever  would  be- 
come great  among  you  shall  be  your  minister; 
and  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you, 
shall  be  servant  of  all.'  (Mark  10,  48.)  The 
first  means  that  true  salvation,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  life-purpose  of  the  individual,  depends 
upon  a  self-denying,  unreserved  surrender  to 
the  hi^est  purpose  of  all,  the  realization  of 
the  divine  will,  of  which  Jesus  knew  himself 
to  be  the  tool.  The  other  means  that  the 
social  value  of  each  depends  upon  the  measure 
of  his  service  to  the  whole  of  society.  Both 
reject  that  egoism  which  seeks  its  own  object 
and  in  the  selfish  gain  of  temporal  possessions 
loses  its  eternal  object;  both  promise  the  rich- 
est life-content  and  pennanent  satisfaction 
to  that  self-forgetting  love  which  seeks  the 
fulfihnent  of  God's  will  in  the  service  of  hu- 
man society.  'Die  and  become!' — this  is 
indeed  an  ethical  truth  for  all  time." 

Our  author  closes  his  chapter  on  Jesus 
with  these  glowing  words  descriptive  of  the 
life  and  message  of  the  great  Nazarene: 

"To  this  heart-rending  tragedy  as  his  life's 
close,  one  thought  alone  can  reconcile  us — 
that  it  was  the  inevitable,  providential  means 
of  entrance  into  a  higher  life.  The  grain  of 
wheat  must  fall  to  earth  and  die  in  order  to 
bring  forth  rich  fruit;  the  Jewish  Messiah, 
the  reformer  of  his  people,  had  to  disappear 
so  that  'the  Christ  after  the  spirit'  could  live 
in  the  faith  of  his  congregation  to  be — to  make 
way  for  him  who  was  in  truth  to  become  the 
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worid  redeemer  and  the  king  of  the  reahn. 
His  limitations  of  age  and  nation,  the  mes- 
sianic-apocaljrptic  form  of  his  thought  and 
activity,  they  had  to  succumb  in  the  unequal 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  the  earth;  but  the 
universal,  spiritual  kernel  of  his  life  work, 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  that  Grod,  who  is 
the  good  will  and  redeeming  love  in  the  hearts 
of  his  children  and  in  the  life  of  his  realm — 
that  remained  and  marched  triumphantly 
across  the  worid,  so  that  even  to-day  it  is  the 
saving  and  educating  force  which  gives  eternal 
content  and  value  to  human  life  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race." 

In  the  chapter  on  '*The  Messianic  Congre- 
gation," which  closes  the  first  section  of  the 
work.  Professor  Pfleiderer  deals  at  length 
with  the  various  reports  and  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  and  the  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion.  He  holds 
most  positively  that  the  appearances  were  not 
of  the  corporeal  or  bodily  Jesus,  but  of  one 
who  could  pass  through  solid  substance,  or 
rather  appear  to  disciples  in  closed  and  locked 
rooms,  appear  and  disappear  at  pleasure,  and 
ascend  into  the  air  in  their  presence.  In 
other  words,  he  holds,  and  ably  advances  his 
reasons  for  the  claim,  that  the  appearances 
of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  were  not  unlike  the 
appearance  witnessed  by  Paul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus.  The  closing  passage  descriptive 
of  the  Messianic  Congregation  gives  us  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  reverent  yet  broad  and 
deeply  sympathetic  Spirit  that  pervades  the 
work: 

''The  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  eariy- 
oongregation,  their  so-caUed  common  owner- 
ship of  property,  reminds  one  of  the  Essenes; 
it  was  not  so  rigidly  carried  out  as  in  the  latter 
Order,  for,  according  to  the  Acts,  no  one  was 
in  duty  bound  to  turn  over  all  his  possessions 
to  the  congregation;  probably,  it  extended  so 
far  as  to  care  for  the  regular  support  of  the 
poorer  brethren  out  of  a  common  treasury 
and  especially  for  the  common  meal  of  the 
brothers.  However,  this  solidarity  of  a 
brotherly  service  of  love  and  this  religiously- 
inspired  socialism  of  the  early-congregation 
were  of  greatest  importance:  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  was  the  be|^ning  of  the  practical  re- 
alization of  the  ideal  of  the  redeeming  king- 
dom of  Grod,  which  the  na!ve  faith  expected 
would  appear  fully  in  the  miraculous  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  clouds  of  Hea- 
ven. 


"In  the  small  and  quiet  circle  of  the  brother- 
hood, gathered  about  the  name  of  Jesus,  there 
were,  indeed,  present  the  living  seeds  of  a 
religious  and  moral  world  regeneration.  In 
order  to  develop  freely  and  powerfully,  they 
had  to  be  released  from  the  national  and  legal 
fetters  of  Judaism.  For  this  accomplishment, 
the  seeds  needed  to  be  transplanted  out  of  the 
rigid  Jewish  soil  of  Palestine  into  the  wide 
world  of  heathen  religions  and  of  Greek  cul- 
ture; in  both  of  these  elements  were  waiting 
and  ready,  by  the  acquisition  of  which  the 
new  spirit  was  to  broaden  out  into  a  worid 
religion  and  crystallize  into  the  Christian 
Church." 

ni. 

"The  Evolution  of  Early-Christianity  Into 
the  Church,"  which  engages  the  author's  at- 
tention in  the  last  half  of  the  volume,  is  the 
most  lucid,  frank  and  convincing  treatise  on 
this  subject  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
read.  For  persons  who  are  weary  of  the 
husks  of  formal  Christianity,  who  in  the  light  of 
present-day  science  and  discovery  find  it  no 
longer  possible  to  subscribe  to  much  that  in 
less  enlightened  and  more  credulous  ages  was 
freely  and  unquestioningly  accepted,  and  yet 
who  recognize  and  prize  as  precious  beyond 
value  the  great  eternal  moral  and  spiritual 
verities  that  stud  and  jewel  the  New  Testa- 
ment, these  chapters  will  prove  as  helpful  and 
suggestive  as  they  are  rational,  illuminating 
and  convincing.  The  discussion  of  "The 
Apostle  Paul,"  which  opens  the  section,  is 
one  of  the  most  masteriy  pieces  of  religious 
writing  that  has  appeared  in  our  wonderful 
age,  and  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  growth  of  myths  and 
wonder-stories,  and  finaUy  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  gnostic  religious  philosophy  in  the 
last  of  the  Gospeb,  written  long  after  the 
others,  reveals  the  modem  historian  and  re- 
ligious truth-seeker  at  his  best. 

To  us,  quite  as  enthralling  and  illuminating 
as  the  masteriy  paper  on  Paul  is  the  paper 
devoted  to  "The  Gospel  of  John,"  while  the 
pages  devoted  to  "The  Establishment  of 
Church  Authority"  are  also  extremely  valu- 
able. 

We  close  this  study  with  two  paragraphs  in 
the  concluding  pages  of  Professor  Pfleiderer's 
work  which  are  worthy  of  serious  thou^t. 
That  the  Christian  world  is  entering  upon 
another  religious  reformation  is  indicated  by 
many  signs  of  the  times.    The  new  evangd 
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will  ooaoem  itself  with  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter.  FcHrm,  rite,  ritual,  creed  and  dog- 
ma will  more  and  more  fall  away,  while  the 
immortal  spiritual  truth  will  take  stronger 
possession  oi  the  heart  and  brain  of  man  than 
ever  before;  and  if  this  belief,  so  firmly  held 
by  many  of  the  noblest  thinkers  in  various 
churches  and  in  many  lands,  is  well  founded, 
the  days  that  are  to  come  will  hold  Professor 
Pfleiderer  as  <Hie  of  the  noblest  way-showers 
of  truth  that  has  arisen  in  the  religious  world. 

^By  setting  up  a  collection  of  eariy-Chris- 
tian  writings  with  normative  dignity,  the 
Churdi  erected  a  barrier  against  the  unbound- 
ed license  of  fantastic  notions  and  enthusiastic 
conceits;  it  preserved  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
tinuous historical  development  in  direct  re- 
lation with  its  origin.  But  by  elevating  these 
writings  to  the  plane  of  supernatural,  inspired 
oracles,  so  as  to  give  them  unconditional  au- 
thority, superior  to  all  the  disputes  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  Churdi  has  made  a  natural  historical 


understanding  of  them  impossible;  it  has 
wiped  out  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  his- 
tory of  their  period  and  the  peculiar  variety 
of  each,  and  ctawing  the  veil  of  myth  over  the 
actual  origins  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  has 
bowed  all  sensible  thinking  beneath  the  yoke 
of  a  sanctified  letter. 

"When  the  Church  authority  had  fulfilled 
its  pedagogic  mission  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  had  become  an  unbearable 
yoke  for  the  awakening  spirit  of  Grerman 
Christianity,  the  New  Testament  became  the 
arsenal  from  which  the  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation took  the  weapons  against  the  Priest- 
church  of  Rome.  In  its  turn,  the  inspired 
Bible-letter  soon  became  her  new  fetters.  To 
tear  loose  from  them  and  struggle  through  to 
the  real  freedom  of  a  conscience  bound  to  Grod 
only,  that  has  been  the  problem  of  modem 
Protestantism  since  Lessing,  and  the  sol- 
ution of  that  problem  engages  our  attention 
to-dav." 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY.* 


Ocvemment  RsguUdion  of  Railway  Rates,  By 
Hugo  R.  Meyer,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  XTniversity  of  Chicago.  Cloth. 
Price,  %\M.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

WTTH  the  aUest  and  greatest  legal  talent 
in  the  oountiy  at  the  service  of  the 
railways,  it  still  remained  for  a  professor  in  the 
XTnivenity  of  Chicago  to  produce  the  leading 
brief — the  masterpiece  of  special-pleading — 
for  the  private-ownership  side  of  the  railway 
question.  Mr.  Meyer's  book  fully  deserves 
first  rank  among  tl^  plentiful  literature  now 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  raflway  side  of  the 
rate-iegulatioo  controversy.  The  first  half  of 
it  undertakes  to  portray  the  alleged  misman- 
agement and  geiieral  inefficiency  of  railways 
that  are  owned  and  operated  by  governments. 
The  second  half  is  divided  between  laudations  of 
the  priTBte-ownerahip  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  condemnations  of  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Ccmmieroe  Conmiission.  The  writ- 
er undertakes  to  prove  that  government-own- 
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ership  and  operation  of  railways  is  unsatis- 
factory and  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  his  conclusion  is  based  solely 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  rate  question  and 
without  reference  to  the  other  gigantic  ques- 
tions which  enter  into  the  great  railway  prob- 
lem of  the  day  giving  it  stupendous  sodid  sig- 
nificance. He  indicts  the  railways  of  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  Europe  for  charging  ex-^ 
cessive  rates  and  finds  the  source  of  untold 
industrial  trouble  in  the  fact  of  governmental 
ownership. 

The  great  secret  of  the  trouble  in  govern- 
ment management  of  railways,  Mr.  Meyer 
has  discovered  in  the  fact  that  governments 
cannot  make  discriminations.  The  state- 
owned  railways  have  not  been  able  to  make 
discriminations  and  differentials.  They  are 
compelled  to  treat  all  persons  alike.  "A 
unified  state  cannot  undertake  to  balance  the 
interests  of  one  section  against  those  of  an- 
other," says  the  writer.  "In  the  American 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  personal  dis- 
crimination— that  is,  discrimination  effected 
by  means  of  secret  rebates."  This  fact  is  held 
to  be  the  cause  of  industrial  stagnation,  the 
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paralysis  of  commerce,  the  concentration  of 
trade  and  population  and  numerous  other 
evils.  And  the  recital  of  evils  that  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  users  of  the  railway  is  held  by 
him  responsible  for  is  well  calculated  to  call 
in  question  the  very  basis  of  ethics,  and  cast 
serious  doubt  upon  the  wisdom  and  possibility 
of  justice. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  charges  that  government 
control  has  concentrated  trade  and  population 
upon  the  water-ways,  by  refusing  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  interior  points  he  surely  must 
have  forgotten  that  private  control  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stat^  has  not  charged  interior  and  port 
cities  uniform  rates  but  has  always  discrimi- 
nated most  excessively  in  favor  of  the  port 
cities. 

When  he  claims  that  the  iron  industry,  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  others  languish  for 
the  lack  of  that  stimulation  which  a  policy  of 
charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  would  give 
them,  he  is  equally  forgetful  of  that  great  host 
of  American  enterprises  whose  languishings 
have  been  quieted  in  death  by  the  cruel  opera- 
tions of  that  very  policy. 

Mr.  Meyer's  insistence  that  the  only  possible 
system  of  rates,  under  government  ownership 
is  that  of  an  unqualified  distance  tariff,  would 
be  taken  somewhat  more  seriously  by  a  certain 
class  of  his  readers,  at  least  had  he  an3rwhere 
in  his  book  made  recognition  of  the  Zone  Sys- 
tem now  so  successfully  and  satisfactorily  in 
operation.  His  complaint  against  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  that  they  have  failed  to 
develop  long-distance  traffic  on  their  railways 
from  state  to  state  and  from  sea  to  sea,  such  as 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  is  repeated 
in  the  case  against  Australia.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  book 
will  consider  the  question  of  European  trans- 
continental transportation  not  an  interstate 
question  nor  even  a  railroad  question  but  an 
international  question;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  many  intelligent  readers  will  be 
led  into  considering  as  a  problem  of  railway 
management  one  that  is  purely  and  simply 
a  question  of  international  politics. 

The  greatest  emphasis  in  Mr.  Meyer's  book 
is  based  upon  the  claim  that  excessively  high 
railway  tariffs  have  forced  the  great  bulk  of 
the  traffic  to  seek  the  water-ways  and  com- 
peUed  the  government  to  build  and  the  people 
to  patronize  a  slow-going,  inefficient,  unsatis- 
factory canal  system.  To  the  canals,  he  would 
have  us  believe,  such  prosperity  as  the  coun- 
tries enjoy  is   chiefly  due.    Upon  the  canal 


discriminations  flourish  quite  as  commonly 
as  upon  American  railways,  for  transporta- 
tion on  these  canals  is  privately  conducted. 
"Were  it  not  for  the  waterways  modem  Grer- 
many  could  not  have  come  into  existence — 
unless,  indeed,  the  Railway  Department  had 
long  since  abandoned  entirely  its  effort  to 
adhere  to  an  inflexible  scheme  of  rates,  and 
had  gone  over  without  reserve  to  the  practice 
of  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Meyer  attribute  the  large 
use  of  water  transportation  on  the  continent 
to  the  fact  of  state  ownership  of  the  railways, 
but  he  advances  the  whole  story  of  the  canals 
with  much  detail  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
inefficiency  and  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  rail- 
way service. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice 
that  in  England,  where  the  railways  are  pri- 
vately owned,  a  condition  prevails  so  similar 
to  that  of  Germany  as  to  provoke  curiosity  as 
to  why  one  who  has  studied  the  canal  question 
so  thoroughly  and  who  gave  it  so  much  weight 
in  his  book  should  have  entirely  ignored  these 
En^sh  facts  unless,  indeed,  he  saw  that  they 
would  spoil  his  case  against  Germany. 

Nearly  8,000  miles  of  canab  owned  by  in- 
dependent capital  in  England  do  a  business 
of  about  thirty-three  million  tons  a  year, 
making  a  net  profit  of  over  $1,000  a  mile,  and 
this  business  is  on  the  increase.  So  great  is 
the  need  felt  for  larger  canal  facilities  in  Eng- 
land that  the  development  of  inland  water- 
ways b  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  for  the  new  Liberal  government. 
Biany  of  the  countiy's  canals  are  in  truth 
given  over  to  weeds  and  fish,  but  this  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  bought  up  and  supressed 
by  the  private  railway  companies,  and  their 
business  diverted  to  the  tracks  for  the  advan- 
tage of  those  companies.  There  are  1,188 
miles  of  English  canals  owned  by  the  railways 
and  their  net  profits  are  less  than  one-tenth  of 
those  that  are  owned  and  operated  independ- 
entiy  of  the  railways. 

Over  and  over  again  Mr.  Meyer  deplores 
the  inability  of  European  railways  to  shade 
rates,  to  make  discriminations,  and  to  practice 
all  those  other  forms  of  f avoritiflm  which  have 
built  up  the  trusts  and  giant  corporations  of 
the  United  States. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Meyer  gives  the  railways 
of  Germany  credit  for  furnishing  out  of  their 
earnings  one  hundred  and  ei^^ty  million 
marks  a  year  as  against  one  huncLred  and  sixty 
million  marks  raised  by  direct  taxation,  for 
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the  ezpeiues  of  tlie  goycmment.  "Were  it 
not  for  the  railway  surpluses  Prussia  would 
need  cither  to  practically  double  its  taxation 
or  reduce  expenditure  by  one-half." 

The  author  complains  bitterly  that  the  rail- 
ways are  used  as  a  revenue-making  machine 
for  the  govenmient,  and  in  this  he  may  be 
perfectly  correct  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  how  if 
any  better  off,  the  German  people  would  be  if 
these  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  marks 
were  put  into  private  pockets  for  private  pur- 
poses and  used  for  strengthening  a  system  of 
corporation-control  of  the  government. 

Turning  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Meyer 
dwells  upon  the  industrial  and  agricultiiral 
development  of  the  coimtry  in  a  way  that  is 
calculated  to  give  not  railways  nor  natural 
resources  nor  historic  conditions,  but  the  pri- 
vate-ownership of  railways  the  credit  for  it. 
The  discriminations  and  inequities  of  Ameri- 
can railway  management  are  referred  to  as 
"the  growing  pains  of  progress."  Not  only 
does  he  recognise  no  injustice  whatever  in  the 
grofls  favoritism  wherein  powers  as  great  as 
those  of  government  are  used  by  the  railway 
managers  to  bufld  up  the  business  of  certain 
favored  ones  by  utteriy  destroying  that  of  their 
competitors,  but  also  opposes  aJl  regulation 
wfaatevter,  and  advocates  in  explicit  tenns  the 
let-alone  policy,  that  would  give  to  unscrupu- 
pokMw  managers  even  greater  power  of  indus- 
trial fife  and  death  over  individuals,  business 
and  communities  than  they  now  enjoy. 

ffis  criticums  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiaiicm  are  sharp  even  to  acrimonious- 
new.  Tliat  the  commission  in  advocating 
an  extension  of  its  power  is  actuated  by  un- 
wcithy  motives,  that  it  is  composed  of  persons 
habitually  and  modbidly  distrustful,  that  the 
members  are  remaricably  dense  in  their  pro- 
cesses of  economic  reasoning,  that  they  have 
resorled  to  af^ieals  to  popular  prejudice,  that 
they  aie  intdlectuaHy  on  a  level  with  the  Rus- 
sian beameancrats,  that  they  arrive  at  their 
dedaons  fay  ignoring  the  ri^ts  of  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  except  the  complain- 
ants, that  they  have  espoused  "theories  of 
social  ptvgress"  oontraiy  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican institntions,  that  they  ignore  the  spirit  of 
the  law  in  order  to  fcXkiw  the  letter,  that  they 
are  nnwillingto  take  hold  of  troublesome  prob- 
lems, that  tli^  have  been  inconsistent  and  in- 
compcteut,  and  that  they  have  discriminated 
agunst  timna-MisBissippi  grain  by  refusing  to 
let  the  railroads  diacriminate  in  favor  of  it,  are 
samples  of  Mr.  Bieyer*s  mental  impressions 


of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  speaking  of  the  managers 
of  the  private  railways  he  declares  that  in  the 
ei^teen  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
state Act  there  have  been  only  two  cases  where- 
in the  most  suspicious  could  have  held  that 
the  rate  complained  of  had  been  made  from 
sinister  motives,  and  repeatedly  he  asserts 
that  the  carriers  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
the  rates  should  be,  and  that  the  railway  man- 
agers should  be  left  alone  in  the  making  of 
the  rates,  and  that  even  the  imjust  rates  that 
have  been  made  have  not  been  made  in  bad 
faith. 

Never  in  this  remarkable  book  is  the  as- 
sumption out  of  the  mind,  that  the  only  pos- 
sible system  of  rates  under  government  own- 
ership or  regulation  is  that  of  unqualified  dis- 
tance tariff.  Allowing  Mr.  Meyer's  premises 
much  of  his  argument  must  be  conceded,  but 
his  premises  are  wrong.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission*  has  repeatedly  recognized 
other  principles  of  rate-making  than  that  of 
distance,  and  the  only  clause  in  the  Interstate 
Act  that  emphasized  the  distance  principle, 
was  so  qualified  that  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
terpretation of  it  has  virtually  nullified  the 
clause. 

Another  assumption  which  we  cannot  ad- 
mit is  that  if  the  private  railways  have  been  a 
good  thing  in  the  past,  the  private  system  is 
necessarily  the  best  under  present  circum- 
stances. Even  allowing  Mr.  Meyer's  claim 
that  the  unification  of  the  countiy  and  to  a 
laige  extent  the  development  of  its  resources 
are  due  to  the  system  of  private  ownership  of 
the  railways,  the  inference  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  imder  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
present  time  that  system  is  the  most  beneficial. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  say  many  pleasant  and 
complimentary  things  truthfully  about  the 
enterprise  and  genius  that  have  gone  into  our 
private  railway  management  along  with  the 
far  greater  mass  of  unpleasant  facts  of  cor- 
ruption, deceit,  fraud,  injustice  and  oppression. 
But  there  can  be,  fortunately,  only  a  compara- 
tively few  minds  capable  of  utterly  ignoring 
the  greater  considerations  of  justice,  honor, 
equal  rights  and  a  square  deal.  The  private 
ownership  of  railways  in  this  country  is  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
terrible  social,  political  and  industrial  facts 
that  challenge  our  conscience  and  threaten 
our  very  existence  as  a  republic.  Mr.  Meyer's 
book  ignores  these  facts  and  seeks  to  perpetu- 
ate their  evil  cause.         Ralph  Albertbon. 
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Sdeded  Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Illustrated.  With  Intioductoiy  and  Crit- 
ical Notes  by  Charles  Marshall  Graves. 
Cloth.  Pp.  188.  New  York:  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Company. 

This  is  a  veiy  valuable  little  volume,  not 
only  for  schools  and  colleges,  for  which  it  has 
been  especially  prepared,  but  also  for  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  best 
of  Poe's  writings  without  wading  through  all 
of  his  uneven  work  in  search  of  that  which  is 
worth  the  while. 

We  arc  living  in  an  age  of  rush  and  hurry — 
an  age  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Much  of  it  is 
very  good,  but  even  men  of  leisure  find  it  im- 
possible to  enjoy  more  than  a  fraction  of  that 
which  is  reaUy  worth  the  while.  Hence  ours 
is  a  time  that  calls  for  eclecticism  in  regard  to 
the  writings  even  of  our  best  thinkers,  and  he 
who  does  this  work  well,  who  possesses  a  fine 
literary,  artistic  and  ethical  discrimination, 
is  a  real  benefactor. 

In  the  present  work  the  editor  has,  we  think, 
wrought  well,  and  the  value  of  the  volume  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  excellent  introduc- 
tion, containing  a  discriminating  biographical 
sketch  of  Poe,  together  with  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  author  both  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  of 
prose.  And  the  work  is  further  enhanced  in 
value  by  a  complete  bibliography  and  notes 
gennane  to  the  selections  made.  The  book 
contains  twenty-seven  poems  and  five  stories. 
The  latter  include  "The  Gold-Bug,"  "The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death,"  "The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,"  "  Eleonora,"  and  "  Morella." 


The  Brothers*  War.    By  John  C.  Reed.    Cloth. 
$2  net.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

This  book  is  what  it  claims  to  be, — "a 
dispassionate  survey  of  the  causes  leading  to 
the  Civil  war."  An  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army,  later  an  organizer  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
this  author  writes  with  a  breadth,  a  charity 
and  a  discrimination  which  force  us  to  revise 
some  long-cherished  opinions.  For  example, 
he  helps  us  to  recognize  "that  the  forces  which 
produced  the  Confederate  States  were  just  as 
all-powerful  and  opposeless  as  those  which 
produced  the  United  States;  that  in  fact  they 
were  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  that  is,  the 
forces  of  nationalization." 

He  also  compeb  a  measure  of  assent  to  the 
proposition  that: 


"Whoever  diligently  studies  the  facts  will 
be  convinced  that  southern  nationahzation, 
with  a  power  superior  to  human  resistance, 
carried  the  southern  people  into  secession, 
and  that  their  so-called  leaders  were  carried 
with  them.  He  will  discern  that  the  parts  of 
the  latter  were  merely  to  serve  as  floats  to 
mark  the  course  of  the  current  beneath." 

But  whether  we  fully  agree  or  not  with  all 
this  author's  condusions,  we  should  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  new  light  shed  on  many  per- 
plexing problems;  for  his  candor,  sincerity 
and  discriminating  analysis  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  greatest  drama  of  American 
histoiy.  He  puts  Jefferson  Davis  before  the 
worid  in  a  new  light  and  creates  something 
of  admiration  and  a  great  measure  of  syjn- 
pathy  for  him.    Speaking  of  Webster  he  says: 

"He  and  Lincoln  were  the  supereminent 
Americans  who  could  never,  never  forget  that 
the  people  of  the  other  section  were  their  own 
fuU-blood  brothers  and  sisters." 

This  book  should  have  a  large  place  in  the 
thought  of  the  future  historian. 

The  Shadow  of  Life.  By  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick.  Qoth.  Pp.330.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

Miss  Sedgwick,  the  talented  author  of 
Paths  of  JvdgtMfitt  recently  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  has  given  us  another  novel  even  more 
compelling  in  its  hold  over  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  and  in  its  searching  analysis  of 
the  hidden  springs  of  human  action  than  her 
previous  work. 

The  Shadow  of  Life  is  a  somber  story,  deal- 
ing with  the  deeper  things  of  life — ^with  its 
more  tragic  phases  and  profounder  meanings. 
The  interest  centers  about  two  characters, 
Eppie  and  Gravan,  whom  we  first  see  as  two 
children  playing  together  in  their  beautiful 
Scottish  country  home  at  Kirklands.  They 
are  separated.  Years  pass  before  they  meet 
again.  Eppie  has  developed  into  a  strong, 
capable,  fascinating  woman,  imbued  with  a 
deep  love  of  life  and  a  high,  fine  conception  of 
its  meaning.  To  Gravan,  on  the  contrary, 
life  is  an  inexplicable  riddle  whose  purpose 
he  cannot  fathom.  Out  of  their  differing 
points-of-view  grows  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
the  book  which  the  author  has  worked  out  to 
its  inevitable  and  bitter  condusion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  woman  of  Miss 
Sedgwick's  marked  talent  should  choose  to 
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devote  Iieiself  to  8U<^  depressing  studies  of 
chincter  as  we  find  in  her  two  latest  volumes. 
She  is,  however,  pecniliarlj  happy  in  her  de- 
lo^rfioiis  of  countxy  life  and  scenery,  and  we 
have  few  more  duaming  pictures  in  present- 
daj  fiction  tlimn  that  of  the  two  children, 
Gtnn  and  Eppie,  at  Kirklands. 

Amr  C.  Rich. 


Tk§  Qviekmiinff.  'By  Francis  Lynde.  Elus- 
tnied.  Clotli.  I^.  406.  Price,  $1JS0. 
Inditnapolis:  Tlie  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  b  ah    ex<3ellent  story  descriptiTe  of 
Southern  fife  in  tlie  presence  of  the  transfor- 
oatioii  now  go^g  on  throu^^  the  railways, 
fKtoiies  and  the  spirit  of  aggressiye  commer- 
cialism, directed  by  Northern  enterprise.    The 
bero  is  a  Southeni  youth  strongly  under  the 
compnlaioD  of  old-time  religious  ideals  such 
as  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  South 
thaa  in  smy  other  part  of  our  coimtry.    The 
heroiDe  represents  the  Mending  of  the  South- 
em  with  Fren<^  Uood  and  is  in  many  respects 
the  opposite  of  her  lover.    There  is  some  ad- 
miiaUe  diaracter  drawing  and  there  are  some 
ytrj  graphic  and  life-like  scenes,  but  for  the 
general   nofvd    reader  perhaps  the  greatest 
diarm  wiQ  be  found  in  the  exciting  and  dra- 
matic mtiiationa  of  the  story.    Clouds  and 
sunshine  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
bat  the  general  uncertainty  that  long  prevails 
as  to  the  outcome  and  the  happy  issue  of  a 
tale  that  seema  for  some  time  to  be  doomed 
to  a  gloomy  ending  will  satisfy  the  reader  in 
•eaich  of  a  spiiited  yet  life-like  story. 

The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  By  Anna  Kathe- 
rine  Green.  Illuatrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  871. 
Price,  $1^.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Omipany. 

If  one  cares  only  for  an  exciting  mystery 
or  detective  stoiy  that  cannot  lay  any  special 
daim  to  literary  merit,  and  which  abounds 
in  imfMtbbabilitiea  if  not  impossibilities,  he  will 
enjoy  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Anna  Katherine  Green's  detective 
novels  and  displays  all  the  remarkable  in- 
genuity that  marks  the  best  work  of  the  famous 
author  of  The  Leavenworth  Case. 

It  deals  with  the  robbery  from  an  English- 
man of  noble  family  of  a  famous  diamond, 
subsequently  followed  by  the  murder  of  the 
wife  ol  the  millionaire  thief.  Suspicion  faUs 
upon  a  young  man  who  is  held  for  the  murder 
while  his  affianoed  strives  to  prove  that  the 


rich  Englishman  is  the  criminal.  Many  dues 
point  to  his  guilt,  though  the  police  long  cling 
to  the  theory  that  the  first  man  held  is  the 
murderer.  Subsequent  events,  however,  show 
all  calculations  to  have  been  wrong,  and  after 
no  end  of  exciting  incidents  the  real  villain 
is  apprehended,  the  heroine  is  reunited  to  her 
lover,  and  all  ends  after  the  manner  of  the 
old-fashioned  fairy-tale. 


The  Edge  of  Hazard.  By  George  Horton. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.430.  Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Mr.  Horton's  new  novel.  The  Edge  of 
Hazard,  is  even  more  exciting  and  entertaining 
than  The  Monks*  Treasure  which  appeared 
last  year.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  blue- 
blooded  but  impecunious  young  American 
who  goes  to  Siberia  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
trading-post,  just  prior  to  the  recent  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  He  goes  to  Russia  by  way  of 
Japan,  where  he  is  made  the  victim  of  a  plot 
by  a  Russian  nobleman.  Fortimately,  how- 
ever, he  escapes  and  proceeds  on  his  way  in 
company  wiUi  the  beautiful  cousin  of  this 
same  nobleman.  They  are  pursued  by  hos- 
tile Chinese  and  have  many  dangerous  ad- 
ventures in  which  the  hero  is  able  to  render 
great  service  to  the  yoimg  woman,  who  is  by 
no  means  unappreciative.  After  reaching 
the  land  of  the  Czar  the  young  American  again 
becomes  the  hero  of  numerous  exciting  hap- 
penings, among  which  are  a  Jew-baiting  epi- 
sode, an  accidental  encounter  with  a  band  of 
Nihilists  and  a  duel  with  the  same  young 
Russian  whom  he  met  in  Japan. 

Perhaps  the  best  drawn  and  most  attractive 
character  in  the  book  is  Aisome,  the  beautiful 
Japanese  spy  whose  love  for  the  hero  leads 
her  to  adopt  the  dress  of  a  Korean  boy  and 
follow  him  to  Russia  that  she  may  become  his 
servant  and  watch  over  his  welfare.  Her  final 
act  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  romance  lends  the  truest  and 
most  deeply  human  touch  to  the  story. 

The  Edge  of  Hazard  is  a  novel  written 
frankly  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  enter- 
tain, and  as  such  it  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended. Amy  C.  Rich. 


Maid  of  Athens.  By  Lafayette  McLaws.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth.*  Pp.  286.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Lord  Byron's  fascinating  but  erratic  per- 
sonality and  his  many  love  a£Pairs  have  of  late 
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attracted  the  attention  of  numerous  novel- 
writers,  but  the  publishers  of  Maid  of  Athens 
assure  us  that  Miss  McLaws'  novel  was  plan- 
ned and  practically  entirely  written  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  many  Byronic  ro- 
mances which  have  been  put  upon  the  market 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  any 
event,  the  present  story  is  one  of  the  best  of 
these  novels,  being  exceptionally  well  written 
and  giving  delightful  glimpses  of  Turkish  and. 
Greek  life.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  romance 
deals  with  Lord  Byron's  infatuation  for  and 
imaginary  wooing  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
maiden,  Thyrza,  whom  he  immortalized  in 
song,  and  with  his  devotion  on  her  account  to 
the  cause  of  the  Greek  patriots.  The  author 
has  undoubtedly  glossed  over  the  faults  and 
idealized  the  virtues  of  the  poet,  but  she  has 
nevertheless  given  us  a  charming  story  of  an 
impetupus  and  daring  wooing  and  of  a  girl's 
deathless  devotion  to  a  man  who,  next  to  her 
coimtiy,  represented  all  that  made  life  worth 
Uving.  Amy  C.  Rich. 

Choosing  a  Career.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
Qoth.  Pp.482.  Indianapolis:  TheBobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  work  written  with  a  view  to  being 
of  practical  help  to  young  people  desiring  to 
succeed  in  life.  It  contains  much  helpful 
matter  presented  in  a  pleasing  manner  that 
will  be  readily  retained  in  the  memory  of  the 
young,  as  the  author  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
fixing  important  lessons  or  truths  in  the  im- 
agination by  the  introduction  of  interesting 
and  striking  iUustrations. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts  and 
contains  fifty  chapters.  Part  One  is  concerned 
with  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  choice 
of  a  life-calling  and  impresses  things  which 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  must  take  cognizance 
of.  Part  Two  contains  twenty-eight  chapters 
dealing  with  suggestions  regarding  how  to 
make  a  success  of  di£Perent  careers.  The 
work  is  iUustrated  with  a  number  of  full-page 
portraits  and  will  prove  helpfully  stimulating 
to  ambitious  yoimg  men  and  women. 

Double  TrovJtle;  oty  Every  Hero  His  Own 
Villain,  By  Herbert  Quick.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  8«0.  Price,  $1.50.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  novel  has  two  legitimate  claims  to 
public  interest.  It  is  a  pleasing  love-story 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  beaten  path  of  fiction. 


and  it  is  a  popular  study  of  one  of  the  latest 
assured  results  of  modem  psychology — the 
subliminal  self  or  double  personality.  A  few 
years  ago  a  most  interesting  case  of  this  nature 
came  to  light  in  this  coimtiy.  A  citizen  of 
Rhode  Island  suddenly  disappeared  and  no 
trace  of  him  could  be  foimd  for  months.  It 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  taken  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  of  his  own  money  from  the  bank 
where  he  kept  his  deposits  and  had  left  Rhode 
Island,  but  whither  he  had  gone  no  one  knew 
and  all  search  proved  unavailing.  Months 
passed,  and  one  day  dispatches  were  received 
from  a  town  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  old  home 
of  the  missing  man,  asking  if  such  a  person 
was  known  to  have  lived  there.  In  short,  the 
man  returned  to  his  family.  During  the  in- 
terim he  had,  as  was  later  proved  and  as  he 
described  when  hyptonized  by  Dr.  Richard 
Hodgson  and  Professor  William  James,  gone 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  awakened  with  no 
memory  of  the  past  and  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  his  name  was  entirely  di£Perent 
from  his  real  cognomen.  He  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  something  in  order  to 
make  a  living.  He  bought  It  paper,  saw  a 
store  advertised  for  sale  in  a  Pennsylvania  town 
went  there,  bought  the  store,  and  for  months 
conducted  the  business  imder  his  new  name 
that  he  believed  to  be  his  own.  One  moxning 
his  true  self  awakened  and  all  the  interim 
from  the  time  he  left  Rhode  Island  was  a  blank. 
The  late  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  head  of  the 
American  Branch  of  the  English  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  Professor  James,  the 
eminent  psychologist  of  Harvard,  hypnotized 
him,  when  the  subliminal  self  or  other  person- 
ality came  to  the  surface  and  described  in  de- 
tail everything  done  in  the  period  of  absence. 
The  account  of  this  celebrated  case  was  pub- 
lished at  length  in  The  Proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  for  Psychdeal  Research.  Cases  of 
a  similar  character  have  been  examined  by 
eminent  French  scientists. 

Now  it  is  with  this  strange  phase  of  life, 
only  in  recent  years  made  the  subject  of  care- 
ful scientific  investigation,  that  Mr.  Quick 
deals  in  his  novel  bearing  the  unattractive 
title  of  Double  Trouble.  The  hero  is  &  west- 
em  banker.  He  disappears.  Six  years  later 
he  awakens  in  a  sleeping-car  approaching 
New  York  City,  his  former  self.  He  imag- 
ines he  has  just  left  his  home  and  knows  no 
name  other  than  Amidon,  which  is  his  true 
name.  The  negro  porter  calls  him  Mr.  Brass- 
field.    At  the  hotel  the  derk  calls  him  Brass- 
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fidd  and  tdla  him  his  room  is  waiting  for  him, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  letters  and  tele- 
grams. In  the  package  is  a  tender  missive 
from  his  affianced  brick,  and  other  letters  re- 
lating to  extensive  business  enterprises  in 
which  Brassfield  is  engaged.  A  horrible  im- 
pmaion  seises  him  that  he  has  committed  a 
murder  and  possessed  himself  of  the  murdered 
man's  belongings.  A  h3rpnotist  and  her 
father,  a  German  professor,  succeed  in  un- 
tangling the  mystery.  A  former  friend  and 
law  counselor  also  aids  in  unravelling  the 
fr^iigl^a  that  foUow  when  Amidon-Brassfield 
returns  to  the  town  of  Bellevale,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  has  great  oil  interests  and 
where  his  affianced  lives.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  tan^  and  misunderstandings,  however, 
before  the  truth  is  established  and  the  clouds, 
mysteries  and  troubles  vanish  in  the  light  of 
love  triumphant  and  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  true  Bir.  Amidon  to  the  possession  of 
his  mentality. 

The  author  has  made  a  faithful  study  of 
known  cases  of  double  personality  and  has 
folkwpcd  the  revelations  in  such  cases  with 
kndable  fiddity. 


Bdigiom  and  PoHiie§,  By  Algernon  Sidney 
Crapsey.  Qoth.  Price,  $1.25  net.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 

Not  ODfCB  The  BMgion  of  Democracy  and 
Ths  Ajfinnathe  Intdlect  came  from  the  pen 
of  Bev.  Charles  Ferguson,  has  any  book  been 
thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
certain  to  create  such  interest  and  antagonism 
as  this  book  of  Dr.  Crapsey's.  No  one  who 
reads  the  book  will  be  surprised  for  a  moment 
that  ]>r.  Cn^Mey  is  now  on  trial  for  heresy. 
Tlie  book  is  full  of  here^,  that  is,  it  is  full  of 
truth.  I  started  in  to  make  a  list  of  the  here- 
sies, but  gave  it  up.  The  Ust  was  too  long. 
Hie  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Resurrec- 
tioo.  Plenary  Inspiration,  the  Trinity,  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  and  other  items  of  orthodox 
creeds  are  referred  to  incidentally  in  this  book 
in  so  free  and  deariy  unorthodox  a  way  as  to 
be  certain  to  rouse  the  ire  of  many  a  "defender 
of  the  fiuth."  "Jesus  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  thftt  conception  of  the  Bible  which  prevails 
in  OKidem  life,'*  says  Dr.  Crapsey.  "Jesus 
was  what  in  these  days  we  should  call  a  higher 
critic/'  and  he  was  "as  little  responsible  for 
the  modem  conception  of  the  diurch,"  as  for 
that  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no  argument  in 
support  of  tfaeae  heresies  here.    The  heresies 


are  elevated  to  the  plane  of  presumption, 
taken  for  granted  as  common  belief.  "A 
belief  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  is  no  longer 
possible  to  an  educated  man,  or  for  anyone 
in  fact,  who  reads  his  Bible  with  reasonable 
intelligence  and  attention.  It  does  not  need 
profound  scholarship;  it  only  requires  ordi- 
nary common-sense,  to  see  that  the  Bible  is 
not  the  miraculous  It^ook  which  orthodox 
theology  claims  it  to  be.  It  is  not  the  higher 
critic;  it  is  the  ordinary  modem  reader,  who 
has  reverently  placed  his  Bible  among  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world,  and  finds  that 
both  he,  himself  and  his  Bible  have  gained 
inunensely  by  the  operation.  He  can  read 
his  Bible  now  with  pleasure  and  profit,  since 
in  reading,  he  does  not  have  to  outrage  his 
intelligence." 

The  question  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is 
treated  similarly: 

"In  the  light  of  scientific  research,  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  no  longer  stands  apart 
from  the  conunon  destiny  of  man  in  life  and 
death,  but  He  is  in  all  things  physical  like  as 
we  are,  bom  as  we  are  bom,  dying  as  we  die, 
and  both  in  life  and  death  in  the  keeping  of 
that  same  Divine  Power,  that  heavenly  Father- 
hood, which  delivers  us  from  the  womb  and 
carries  us  down  to  the  grave.  When  we  come 
to  know  Jesus  in  His  historical  relations,  we 
see  that  miracle  is  not  a  help,  it  is  a  hindrance, 
to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  His  person. 
His  character,  and  His  mission.  We  are  not 
alarmed,  we  are  relieved,  when  scientific  his- 
tory proves  to  us  that  the  fact  of  His  miracu- 
lous birth  was  unknown  to  Himself,  imknown 
to  his  mother,  and  unknown  to  the  whole 
Christian  community  of  the  first  generation." 

But  these  are  by  no  means  the  most  radical 
heresies  in  the  book,  nor  can  it  be  allowed  that 
it  is  zeal  for  these  particular  doctrines  that 
is  prompting  the  heresy  hunters  in  this  par- 
ticular quest.  Dr.  Crapsey  has  probed  heresy 
hunters  in  many  a  tender  place.  The  chal- 
lenge of  his  book  is  a  challenge  to  the  men 
behind  the  doctrines,  and  they  could  not  but 
attack  him — or  give  up  the  heresy  hunt. 
Speaking  of  archbishops,  he  says:  "High 
office  and  high  character  are  seldom  found 
together  in  this  world,"  and  declares  that  "in 
our  modem  capitalistic  churches"  clergymen 
are  rated  according  to  the  money  they  get, 
citing  the  English  belief  that  if  the  bishops 
were  to  lose  their  palaces  they  would  lose  their 
power.    The  "higher  officials  are  more  apt 
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to  reflect  the  mind  of  the  powers  that  be,  than 
they  are  to  reflect  the  mind  of  Christ."  Re- 
ferring to  unresented  implications  upon  a 
certain  body  of  ministers,  he  says: 

'*It  was  nothing  to  them  whether  the  homes 
of  the  people  of  their  city  were  wholesome  or 
unwholesome;  nothing  to  them  whether  the 
oflScers  of  their  city  were  honest  or  corrupt; 
nothing  to  them  whether  the  children  of  their 
city  were  being  trained  to  wisdom  or  to  folly; 
nothing  to  them  whether  the  streets  of  their 
city  were  hideous  or  beautiful;  nothing  to 
them  that  the  merchants  of  the  city  turned 
girls  and  women  by  the  thousand  out  into  the 
streets  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
these  girls  and  women  exhausted  by  sixteen 
hours  of  toil,  left,  so  far  as  the  merchants  were 
concerned  to  become  the  prey  of  any  passerby. 
All  this  was  secular,  and  did  not  concern  the 
minister.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  saloon  on 
Sunday  that  roused  his  interest,  because  Sun- 
day is  the  little  bit  of  time  which  he  has  tried 
to  enclose  in  his  sacred  compartment,  and 
claims  as  his  own.  The  Sunday  saloon  en- 
croaches upon  the  territory  of  the  Sunday 
church,  and  if  the  Sunday  saloon  be  opened 
the  ministers  fear  that  the  Sunday  church 
may  have  to  be  closed,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  minister  be  gone.  ...  If  the  minister, 
with  God  on  his  side,  cannot  win  out  against 
the  barkeeper  in  a  fair  and  open  competition, 
then  what  is  the  use  of  the  minister,  and  where 
is  the  power  of  his  Grod.  .  .  .  The  power  that 
throttled  the  minister  was  'money.*  .  .  .  The 
established  churches  of  the  world  are  every- 
where in  decay,  and  must  soon  pass  away, 
and  their  disappearance  will  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil  if  wiUi  them  goes  that  worldliness, 
which  more  even  than  grosser  sin  is  the  enemy 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus." 

All  this,  however,  is  incidental.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  popular  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relation  between  church  and  state, 
going  most  originally  into  the  profoundest 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  each,  and  giving 
a  most  excellent  historical  rSmmS  of  their 
relations.  The  steady  encroachment  of  the 
state  upon  provinces  formerly  reigned  over  by 
the  Church  is,  however,  but  partly  brou^^t  out 
by  Dr.  Crapsey.  Concerning  education,  he  says : 

"During  the  last  fifty  years  the  province  of 
education  has  passed  from  imder  the  power 
of  the  clerical  body  into  the  possession  of  the 
laymen.  The  presidents  of  all  our  larger 
universities  and  colleges  are  laymen,  and  if 


some  of  our  smaller  colleges  are  still  required 
by  their  charters  to  have  a  clergyman  as  their 
head,  then  such  clergyman  is  careful  not  to 
emphasize  his  clerical  character;  in  dress, 
in  manner,  in  thought,  he  is  in  accord  with 
the  lay,  rather  than  with  the  ministerial, 
world.  Our  academic  schools,  following  the 
lead  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  are  seek- 
ing their  teaching  staff  among  laymen,  and 
if  by  chance  they  do  employ  a  clergyman  they 
take  care  that  he  is  not  clergyman  enough  to 
hurt  him.  And  as  for  the  great  public-school 
system  which  the  people  have  created  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  that,  as  we  too 
well  know,  is  not  only  free  from,  but  antago- 
nistic to,  clerical  influence." 

But  Dr.  Crapsey  is  truly  constructive  and 
sees  new  religious  forces  at  work  and  a  bright 
hope  for  the  world's  religious  life: 

"The  truth  is  that  religion  is  entering  into 
life  and  spiritualizing  every  department  there- 
of as  it  has  not  since  the  primitive  days.  It  is 
not  dying  out;  it  is  only  changing  its  mode  of 
operation.  It  refuses  any  longer  to  be  shut 
up  in  churches,  and  is  striving  to  make  itself 
a  home  in  the  street,  in  the  shop,  in  the  market, 
in  the  common  council  chamber. 

"The  clerical  order  is  losing  influence,  not 
because  the  world  is  growing  less  religious, 
but  because  it  is  more  religious  than  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  Religion  has  to-day  a  wider 
scope  and  a  farther  reach  than  the  clerical 
interpretation  permits  it  to  have.  .  .  .  The 
man  of  science  knows  his  God  as  God  has 
never  been  known  before.  He  is  face  to  face 
with  his  Grod  every  moment  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
The  life  of  the  man  of  science  is  necessarily 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  religious 
character.  What  can  be  more  ennobling  than 
an  intense  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake? 
There  is  not  in  all  religious  history  a  more 
saintly  character  than  that  of  Charles  Darwin. 
His  patience,  his  self-restraint,  his  quiet,  un- 
complaining endurance  of  pain  and  calumny, 
are  as  indicative  of  spiritual  power  and  of  true 
religious  character  as  are  ihe  mortifications 
of  St.  Bernard  or  the  ecstacies  of  St.  Teresa. 
It  cannot  be  by  accident  that  the  breath  of 
scandal  has  never  soiled  the  name  of  any  of 
the  great  leaders  of  science.  .  .  .  Science  is 
not  only  a  philosophy,  it  is  a  passionate  re- 
ligion, and  a  religion  that  is  unifying  the  world. 
.  .  .  Industrial  commercialism  is  wiser  in  its 
day  and  generation  than  the  churches  of  light. 
It  is  not  afraid  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  Hear,  now, 
oh  ye  churches,  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter: 
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Tliere  mre  three  great  spirits  at  work  creating 
the  worid  that  is  and  that  is  to  be:  The  spirit 
of  scientific  investigation,  that  will  know  noth- 
but  the  truth;  the  spirit  of  democratic  revo- 
lution, which  will  trust  no  one  but  the  people; 
the  spirit  of  social  evolution,  which  wiU  call 
no  man  common  or  unclean.  If  the  churches 
wish  for  influence  in  the  world  that  is  and  is 
to  be,  th^  must  master  these  spirits  and  make 
them  their  own.  The  churches  must  become 
scientific,  democratic,  and  socialistic.  And, 
if  they  do  so,  then  the  churches  will  merge  into 
the  ciiurdi  and  the  church  wiU  no  longer  be 
separate  from  the  state,  nor  the  state  from  the 
church,  but  these  two  will  be  one  flesh.*' 

Here  is  the  keynote  to  the  really  great  mes- 
sage of  Dr.  Crapsey's  book.  He  stands  for 
the  ** American  Church-State."  It  is  here. 
It  is  coming.     ''PoUtics  is  religion." 

**  Politics  is  religion  because  it  has  to  do 
with  major  morab,  with  the  relations  of  men 
to  eadi  other  in  communities,  with  honesty 
in  trade,  with  gentleness  in  action,  with  truUi 
inspeedi.  .  .  .  1/Vhen  the  people  of  the  United 
States  decreed  by  constitutional  amendment 
that  the  government  should  never  by  law  es- 
tablish any  religion,  they  did  actually  establish 
the  only  religion  that  could  comprehend  in  its 
membeiBhip  the  whole  American  people.    A 
rdigion  having  as  its  basis  the  principles  of 
individual  liberty  and  obedience  to  righteous 
law  is  really  the  religion  of  the  golden  rule. 
Nor  has  this  religion  been  simply  a  theory 
powericsB  to  work  righteousness  in  the  world. 
It  has  created  a  great  and  happy  people.  .  .  . 
We  are  told  that  the  public  sdiools  have  no 
idigion.    But  if  religion  be  love,  and  joy, 
and  peace  in  the  iK^y  air  of  Grod,  then  the 
public  sdiools  have  done  more  to  promote 
tiue  religion  than  all  the  churches  in  tbe  land. 
What  the  churches  and  denominations  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent,  the  common 
schools  are  accomplishing.    They  are  uniting 
the  American  peq>le  in  a  great  common  re- 
hgioo, — a  rdigkm  based  upon  the  scientific 
method  which  finds  God  in  the  present  truth: 
a  rdigion  whidi  is  democratic,  and  finds  the 
hi^best  expression  of  law  in  the  common 
judgment  of  the  whole  people;    a  religion 
whidi  is  socialistic  in  that  it  is  controUed  by 
the  social  organism,  the  state,  and  knows  no 
distinction  of  rank  or  dass,  and  looks  only  to 
the  public  wel&re.  .  .  .  The  two  ministers 
of  religion  who  are  doing  the  most  for  the 
common  salvation  Unday  are  the  mayor  and 
the  health  officer.  •  •  .  Tlie  new  age  is  upon 


us;  the  age  of  industrial  freedom  and  social 
equality;  the  age  that  is  to  deliver  man  at  last 
from  bondage  to  man.  .  .  .  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  do  the  world's  work  are 
pressing  forward  to  daim  an  effective  place 
for  themselves  in  the  sodal  and  political  econ- 
omy of  the  nations.  .  .  .  They  are  demand- 
ing decent  homes  to  be  bom  and  to  die  in  and 
sufficient  leisure  for  thought  and  for  prayer. 
The  miner  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine  is 
dreaming  of  light,  and  the  girl  in  the  noise 
and  ugliness  of  the  factory  is  thinking  of 
beauty  and  quiet.  The  people  are  moving, 
and  the  old  organizations  must  move  with 
them  or  perish.  Serve  or  die  is  the  stem  de- 
cree of  fate.  If  the  churches  exist  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  dergy,  and  the 
political  parties  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
places  for  the  politidans,  then  both  churches 
and  parties  are  doomed.  The  church-state 
in  America,  which  includes  all  parties  and  all 
churches,  has  done  great  things;  but  greater 
remain  to  be  done.  It  has  given  political 
power  to  the  people.  But  the  people  must 
now  use  that  power  to  secure  industrial  op- 
portunity and  social  betterment.  We  have 
learned  how  to  produce,  but  not  how  to  dis- 
tribute. We  have  vast  fabulous  wealth  at 
one  end  of  the  social  scale,  and  bare  subsist- 
ence at  the  other.  .  .  .  To  correct  these  abuses 
and  to  call  the  nation  back  to  its  high  and 
holy  calling  as  a  church-state  whose  duty  it  is 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  and  above  all  to  establish 
justice, — is  the  task  to  which  the  American 
people  must  set  itself  without  delay." 

This  splendid  conception  of  the  one-ness 
of  church  and  state  is  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  new  religious  thought.  If  in 
the  future  the  church  and  state  are  to  be  one 
as  Dr.  Crapsey  s&ys  they  are,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  which  wiU  be  that  one.  It  will 
be  the  State.  The  state  has  been  dominated 
by  the  church.  The  state  has  been  divorced 
from  the  church,  but  the  state  of  the  future 
wiD  absorb  the  church — by  doing  the  church's 
work,  by  better  performing  all  her  true  func- 
tions, and  by  ministering  in  the  things  of  a 
sdentific  and  democratic  religion  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  world.  The  last  two  chapters  of 
the  book  introduce  this  theme  of  a  truly  great 
state  that  shall  embody  and  express  a  civic 
religion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Crapsey 
will  have  more  to  say  upon  this  most  important 
subject. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


ASPECTS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FIC- 
TION: We  wish  to  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  Aspects  of  (Jontemporary 
FicHofi,  by  Professor  Abchibald  Henderson, 
Ph.D.,  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena.  It  is  in  our 
jud^ent  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  discrim- 
inatmg  recent  contributions  to  literary  criticism. 

A  Republican  Leader  Who  Has  AtUagoimed  the 
Plutocracu:  Last  month  we  published  an  admirable 
sketch  of  Senator  La  Follette,  who  is  to-day 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  and  able  defender 
of  popular  interests  asainst  the  aggressions  of  a 
corrupt  plutocracnr  in  the  Republican  party.  This 
montn  we  publish  a  discrimmating  and  admirable 
pen-picture  of  another  prominent  Rq>ublican 
leader  who  is  loved  by  the  pe(4>le  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made.  Governor  Cumminb  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Western  Rq>ublicans  to  come  out  fear- 
lessly in  the  interests  of  the  people  against  the  ereat 
monopoly-fed  and  fattened  trusts  that  through  an 
eiorbitant  tariff  are  iux)uiring  untold  millions  of 
money  that  but  for  this  iniqmtous  tariff  would  be 
enjoyed  by  America's  millions.  In  the  same  man- 
ner ne  has  diampioned  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  great  railway  interests,  and  tost  uus 
reason  is  beinir  bitterly  antairoBized  by  the  puUic 
cairien  and^er  oLmo^  oon^oraiits  that 
are  fattening  off  of  the  wealth-producers  and  con- 
sumers of  America. 


Qovemor  Oarmn  on  the  Solution  of  the  Labor 
Problem:  Last  month  we  published  an  excdlent 
contribution  giving  the  Socialist  programme  or  an 
outhne  of  the  aims,  desires  and  purposes  of  the 
Socialists  the  world  over.  This  montn  we  puUish 
a  paper  from  the  pen  of  ex-Governor  Gabvin  of 
Rhoae  Island  advocating  the  Single  Tax  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  labor  problems. 

Rambles  in  Stnizerland:  Our  readers  will  enjoy 
the  pleasinff  sketch  of  travels  in  Switxeriand  by 
Mr.  Cabl  Vbooman,  formerly  regent  of  the  Asn- 
cultiural  College  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Vbooman  has 
spent  the  past  year  in  Italy,  Switzeriand,  Germany, 
Fraiice  and  Belgium,  wmlcjng  extensive  social 
studies.  He  is  one  of  the  nmid^  increasing  coterie 
of  earnest,  conscientious  and  thoughtful  students  of 
social,  economic  and  political  progress  whose  work 
during  the  past  few  years  has  oc^n  fnalnng  its  im- 
press on  the  nation — an  impress  whidi  is  being 
made  more  and  more  clearly  visible  with  each  suc- 
ceeding municipal  and  state  election. 

We  shall  shortly  publish  the  concluding  papers 
in  Mr.  Frank  Vrooman's  series  of  articles.  Tnese 
deal  with  Sjwils  and  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington. 


Cfuld-Labor,  Compulsory  Education  and  Race- 
Suicide:  A  very  interesting,  original  and  thought- 
stimulating  contribution  is  presented  in  this  issue 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Willard  French,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  There  are  few  questions  Ix^ore  the 
American  people  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  properly  saieguarcmig  childhood.  The  childroi 
of  this  Republic  must  be  emancipated  from  toil; 
they  inust  be  guaranteed  a  good  common-school 
education;  and  they  must  be  protected  in  the  en- 
jdvment  c^  that  large  degree  of  freedom  which  is 
all-unportant  for  their  physical  and  mental  j^owth 
during  the  earlv  formative  period  of  life.  And  it  is 
the  supreme  duhr  of  the  State  to  devise  means 
wherebrjT  the  blight  of  childhood,  resulting  to-diay 
from  the  compelling  of  chfldren  of  tender  years  to 
work  in  factories,  mills  and  mines,  shall  be  rendered 
impossible. 

Character  Sketches  of  TwentiethrCentury  Leaders: 
This  month  we  present  two  character  sk^dies,  one 
of  Judge  Pollard,  the  practical  idealist  who  is 
doing  sudi  admirable  work  in  reforming  drunkards; 
the  other  of  Edward  W.  Redfiiild,  the  famous 
artist  This  latter  paper  is  the  second  contribu- 
tion in  our  series  on  Americans  who  are  contribut- 
ing in  a  substantial  wav  to  the  building  up  of  a 
groat  art  in  the  New  World. 


An  ImportofU  Series  of  Papers  on  Social,  Indus- 
trial, Economic  and  PoUiical  Conditions  in  Oer- 
many:  By  Our  Special  Correspondent:  We  take 
great  pleasure  in  aimouncin^  that  in  an  eariy  issue 
of  The  Aricna  we  shall  begm  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  brief  papers  prqMured  expressly  for  The 
Arena  by  the  well-kiiown  author  and  journalist, 
Matnard  Bxttlbr  of  Berlin.  The  first  of  these 
papers  will  appear  in  our  August  or  September 
issue  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  condition  of  the 
laborers  who  do  piece-work,  known  as  the  home 
workers,  throughout  the  Grerman  Empire.  Fol- 
lowing this  will  DC  brief  artides  t^MUiring  monthly 
dealing  witii  general  social,  economic  imd  political 
conditions  in  Germany  and  also  to  some  extent  in 
England,  pr^>ared  by  this  gifted  writer  who  is  one 
of  the  contributors  to  The  Contemporary  Review, 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  The  St,  James  Oaaette, 
and  who  was  also  The  Outiook's  special  correspond- 
ent at  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar  at  Moscow. 
Matnard  Butl£r  is  the  author  of  two  important 
works,  one  of  which.  The  First  Year  of  Responsi^ 
bHUy,  carries  an  introduction,  by  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge  University,  England  Through 
long^  residence  in  Berlin  and  having  entrie  to  various 
pohtical,  social  and  educational  circles,  this  writer 
IS  peculiarly  wdl  fitted  to  present  vital  facts  in 
whidi  intdligent  American  readers  will  be  deeply 
mterestea. 
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We  do  not  take  ponettion  ef  our  idaof,  hut  are  poetemed  &y  them. 
They  matter  ua  and  jforce  ta  iiiUo  the  aireiuk, 
Where,  like  gladiaton,  we  mutt  fight  for  them^ — Heine. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  HER  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 


Bt  Gborgb  Wharton  Jambs, 

Author  of  Htmd  Outitfthe  (M  MittUmt  qf  OaHfornUi,  etc.,  etc 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  we  aU 
knew  and  loved,  in  visible  form, 
has  gone  out  of  existence.  Most  of  the 
landmaiks  made  by  man  that  we  cher- 
ished and  revered  because  of  hallowed 
and  dear  associations  have  been  swept 
away  by  idiat  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dis- 
astrous fire  of  all  history. 

As  I  stood  on  Nob  Hill  looking  over 
the  vast  area,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
swept  by  the  devastating  fire,  I  felt  that, 
thoqgh  here  was  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion, I  was  looking  over  that  which  stood 
for  dme  miracles  already  wrought,  and 
a  fomth  ooe,  which  I  prayed  might  be 
wroofl^  The  first  miracle  was  the 
calm,  oontroUed,  self-contained  patience 
with  wUch  the  people  of  San  fVandsco 
saw  dior  bdo^sd  dty,  with  all  their 
precious  personal  belongings,  their  sa- 
cred memorials,  their  hallowed  assoda- 
tioos,  swallowed  up  by  the  all-consuming 
fire.  Tlie  second  miracle  was  the  im- 
mediate and  loving  response  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  needs  of  the  stricken  citizens. 
Never  before  has  such  an  uprising  been 
possible,  for  never  before  have  means  of 
communication  been  so  complete  and 
extensive.  Everybody  responded  with 
a  heartiness,  a  sympi^y,  a  brotherliness 


that  has  brought  the  world  nearer  to- 
gether than  it  ever  was  before.  Car- 
loads, trainloads,  shiploads,  wagonloads 
of  food,  cooked  and  uncooked,  bedding 
and  clothes  were  whirled  towards  the 
Golden  Gate  with  a  speed  that  trans- 
cended aU  ordinary  records.  Trains  for 
San  Francisco  laden  with  food  had  the 
right  of  way  over  even  passenger  trains, 
save  those  which  were  bearing  physicians, 
nurses  and  helpers. 

And  the  third  miracle  is  equal  to  the 
other  two.  When  I  reached  tiie  City  of 
the  Sun-Down  Sea  I  found  not  a  whiner, 
a  whimperer  among  all  that  remained. 
With  a  brave,  hopeful  courage  that  knows 
no  disaster,  no  defeat  save  cowardice 
and  vain  regret,  these  men  and  women 
of  San  Francisco  have  started  to  rebuild 
their  city. 

PersonaUy  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
move  slowly.  Haste  is  waste.  It  took 
six  fires  in  the  earliest  days  of  San  Fran- 
dsco  to  teach  its  people  ordinary  caution 
in  building.  The  first  fire  occurred  on 
the  day  before  Christmas  in  that  year  of 
old,  that  year  of  gold,  1849.  The  houses 
were  built  with  improvident  haste  and 
were  as  inflammable,  says  one  writer, 
Bancroft,  as  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Wild  revelry  and  dissolute  pleasure  at  this 
festive  time  were  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  disaster,  for  fully  three-fourths  of 
the  citizens  (there  were  few  women  there 
then)  were  drinking  and  carousing  at 
the  time.  A  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars went  up  in  smoke  in  a  few  hours. 

May  4,  1850,  was  the  date  of  the  sec- 
ond fire  which  swaUowed  up  about  four 
million  dollars ;  while  the  third  great  fire 
came  on  the  14th  of  June,  at  eight  A.  M., 
while  the  rebuilding  was  in  progress, 
and  ate  up  another  four  million  to  five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property,  in- 
cluding three  hundred  houses. 

This  led  to  an  improvement  in  the 
buildings,  stone  and  brick  being  used 
where  frame  construction  had  satisfied 
before.  Yet  that  same  year,  September 
17th,  a  fourth  fire  came  and  burned  up 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
mostly  in  low,  one-story  buildings  of 
wood  that  had  escaped  the  former  fires. 
Then  came  two  or  three  smaUer  fires 
which,  though  destructive,  are  allowed 
to  go  by  without  count,  because  of  the 
terrible  fifth  fire,  which  came  May  8, 
1851,  and  destroyed  the  great  total  of 
upwards  of  twelve  million  dollars.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  a  sixth  great  fire 
burst  out  among  the  flimsy  temporary 
buildings  and  its  ravages  were  not  stayed 
until  another  three  millions  of  dollars 
had  gone  up  in  smoke. 

These  fires  taught  the  people  the  need 
of  fire  restrictions, — a  district  was  organ- 
ized in  which  none  but  fire-proof  build- 
ings could  be  erected,  and  thus  future 
fire-%hting  was  made  much  more  easy. 

Otner  lessons  learned  were  that  haste 
is  waste,  that  better  buildings  paid  for 
themselves  in  the  insurance  against  fires 
they  offered,  and  still  another  that  it  paid 
to  have  a  well-equipped  fire  department. 
The  result  was  seen  in  the  organization 
of  the  San  Francisco  fire  department 
which  for  years  has  been  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  efficient  in  the 
world. 

But  the  fire  of  April,  1906,  came  under 
peculiar  circumstances   and   conditions. 


The  earthquake  which  preceded  it  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fire  Fiend  by  kill- 
ing Fire  Chief  SuUivan  practicaUy  before 
the  fire  began,  and  second,  by  so  shatter- 
ing the  water-mains  that  the  fire-fighters 
found  themselves  without  water. 

There  are  lessons,  therefore,  to  be 
learned  from  both  earthquake  and  fire, 
which  I  wish  to  conunent  upon,  as  these 
and  the  practical  application  of  them  are 
some  of  San  Francisco's  great  present 

onnorhmitii^.  L  *^  "^   **.'\  A     *^ 


f  *  \ 


opportumties.        «  -c  .   -^  j 

1.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  had 
the  dty  had  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
available  the  fire  would  have  been  check- 
ed much  earlier  than  it  was,  even  had  it 
not  been  almost  entirely  prevented.  Im- 
agine the  horror  of  the  situation.  Fires 
bursting  out  simultaneously  in  every 
direction  and  no  water.  It  was  enough 
to  drive  men  to  insanity  at  the  start.  For 
fifty  years  or  so  San  Francisco  has  been 
at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation,  no  worse 
peihaps  than  other  corporations,  and 
yet  as  soulless  as  most  of  them,  which 
has  practically  done  as  it  would  about 
water  matters.  A  city's  water-supply 
should  be  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  that  dty.  How,  I  do  not  here  say. 
But  there  should  be  no  question  as  to 
the  fact.  If  it  cannot  own  the  supply  it 
should  require  proper  construction  in 
the  system  of  distribution,  the  regular 
supervision  of  the  conduits  and  pipes 
and  proper  renewal  of  them  as  soon  as 
needed,  this  work  to  be  done  by  effident 
and  well-paid  offidals  who  will  care  more 
for  the  well-being  of  the  dty  that  employs 
them  than  for  the  piling  up  of  money  in 
the  coffers  of  any  corporation.  What 
care  I  that  a  few  rich  bond-holders  lose 
a  dividend  now  and  then  when  I  see  again 
that  picture  of  the  herded  poor,  driven 
from  thdr  doomed  homes  south  of  Market 
street;  when  I  see  some  of  them  rush 
back,  regardless  of  thdr  own  safety, 
rather  than  leave  to  the  power  of  the 
ruthless  flames  something  they  treasured  ? 
Ah,  my  masters  of  the  greedy  soul,  not 
simply  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  in 
water  companies,   but  of  other  stocks 
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and  bonds  that  do  not  take  the  predous- 
ness  of  human  life  into  consideration, 
though  the  people  have  been  long-suffer- 
ing a  day  of  reckoning  is  coming  when 
your  selfishness  and  greed,  like  swine, 
wiU  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

The  proper  control  of  the  water-supply 
also  demands  that  there  be  an  adequate 
number  of  reservoirs  perched  well  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  hiUs,  or  other  suit- 
able sites,  kept  perpetuaUy  full  of  sea- 
water,  with  a  system  of  pipes,  owned  by 
the  dty,  for  fire  purposes  only.  No  dty 
in  the  world  is  more  favored  in  this  re- 
gard than  San  Francisco.  God  has 
|daced  all  around  it,  and  within  its  bord- 
ers, a  su£Bdency  of  high  hills,  whereupon 
adequate  reservoirs  can  be  excavated. 
The  bay  is  dose  by.  A  pumping-plant 
can  be  installed  and  a  system  of  large 
conduits  laid  from  which  the  fire  depart- 
ment can  secure  abundant  supply  of 
water  at  high  pressure  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  cost  will  be  comparativdy 
smaU  compared  with  the  security  af- 
forded. It  will  be  the  cheapest  dvic 
insurance  that  can  be  devised. 

2.  The  buildings  worth  building  at  all 
should  be  well  built.  While  it  would  not 
be  either  good  law  or  good  morals  to 
place  undue  hardships  in  the  way  of 
builden,  it  should  be  possible  for  every 
community  to  protect  itself  against  the 
parsimony  of  some,  the  wilful,  miserly 
carelessness  of  others,  and  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  would  erect  dangerous, 
unstaUe  or  easily  inflammable  structures 
within  their  boundaries.  Why  should 
ten  houses  or  business  blocks  be  imper- 
illed because  the  owner  of  an  adjoining 
lot  is  too  poor,  too  cardess,  too  miserly 
or  too  ignorant  to  erect  a  building  that 
is  properiy  safeguarded  against  any  or- 
dinaiy  calamity?  In  San  Frandsco  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  every  building, 
M  or  new,  no  matter  of  what  material 
constructed — wood,  brick,  stone,  cement 
or  steel, — if  properly  constructed  with- 
stood even  the  shocks  of  the  earthquake 
that  aie  possibly  the  severest  that  have 
visited  the  state  in  the  whole  of  its  historic 


period.  This  assertion  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  While  n^ny  build- 
ings, of  a  variety  of  materials,  were  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake, — and  I  have 
no  desire  to  minimize  the  terror  of  it  and 
loss  caused  by  it — ^I  yet  affirm,  after 
nearly  three  weeks  of  as  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  buildings  as  I  was 
able  to  give,  that  no  well-constructed 
building  was  materially  injured.  Presi- 
dent Jordan  states  practically  the  same 
thing  about  Stanford,  namely,  that  the 
older  and  better  built  structures  with- 
stood the  shock,  and  that  if  the  later 
buildings  had  been  hooked  together  with 
bands  of  steel  they  also  would  be  stand- 
ing to-day.  At  Santa  Rosa  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  writing  to  me 
says:  "'Properly  constructed  buildings 
withstood  the  shake,  while  those  that  fell 
revealed  a  method  of  construction  border- 
ing upon  criminal  carelessness.  On  in- 
vestigation it  was  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  the  bricks  were  entirdy  void 
of  mortar,  and  on  those  where  mortar 
had  been  used  the  quality  was  hardly 
better  than  plain  sand  and  water.  In  no 
instance  was  cement  noticeable.  These 
facts  prove  condusively  that  these  build- 
ings were  put  up  more  for  outward  ap- 
pearance than  for  durability,  and  were 
never  constructed  with  a  thought  to 
withstanding  earthquake  shocks,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  weakness  or  power." 

Archbishop  Montgomery  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  says  practically  the 
same  thing  in  a  persond  letter.  Here 
are  his  words  in  speaking  of  the  various 
churches,  etc.,  that  his  communion  lost 
in  and  around  San  Frandsco:  ''We 
knew  well  before  the  fire  reached  them, 
the  nature  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
earthquake,  and  I  think  I  can  say  con- 
servativdy  that  in  no  single  instance  was 
the  damage  such  as  it  cotUd  not  have  been 
repaired  with  little  eocpense** 

I  have  come  to  the  condusion,  there- 
fore, both  as  regards  earthquake  and 
fire,  that  building  restrictions  are  wise 
and  necessaiy,  and  that  that  dty  is  crimi- 
nally cardess  which  does  not  make  such 
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restrictions  and  then  impose  upon  its 
officials  heavy  penalties  when  they  fail 
to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

A  moral  issue  is  also  involved  in  this 
question  of  construction.  And  that  is 
based  upon  the  axiom  that ''  falsity  never 
pays."  I  might  add  to  that  another, 
which  applies  to  esthetic  considerations, 
namely,  "falsity  is  never  beautiful." 
Of  late  years,  and  even  to-day,  it  is  the 
fashion  to  put  up  churches  and  other 
buildings  (but  especiaUy  churches)  of 
brick  and  then  veneer  them  with  a  thin 
layer  of  stone,  or,  worse  still,  artificial 
stone.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pasadena  (my  own  home)  is  now  en- 
gaged in  this  reprehensible  and  inmioral 
business.  Why  veneer  the  building  if  is 
not  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  built 
throughout  of  solid  stone, — a  falsity,  a 
pretense,  a  sham,  a  humbug.  I  am  a 
Christian  minister,  and  yet  when  I  see 
these  false  buildings  erected  as  churches 
for  the  worship  of  aU  that  is  pure  and 
true  and  beautiful,  I  lament  at  tiie  blind- 
ness of  the  builders,  at  their  inconsist- 
ency. Of  what  use  are  words  when  the 
building  itself  proclaims  in  a  voice  that 
drowns  the  most  eloquent  words  of  preach- 
er and  people,  "  I  am  a  sham,  a  fraud,  a 
pretense.  When  you  look  at  me  you 
think  I  am  solid  stone.  I  was  made  to 
look  so.  And  yet  I  am  nothing  but 
veneer, — ^I  'm  of  conmion  brick  of  which 
my  builders  are  ashamed,  and  so  they 
put  a  false  front  on  me  to  deceive  you 
and  all  the  world  into  believing  I  am  a 
well-built,  solid  building." 

In  San  Francisco  I  saw  several  such 
buildings.  One  was  a  church  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  I  cannot  say  I  was  sorry 
to  see  that  it  tumbled  to  the  ground.  It 
ought  to  have  tumbled.  All  such  build- 
ings should  tumble  before  they  are  erect- 
ed; or,  at  least,-  their  builders  should. 
Better  be  of  rude  lumber,  of  brick,  of 
cobble-stones,  honest  and  open,  frank 
and  undisguised,  than  a  pretezise,  a  sham, 
a  falsity.  For  is  it  not  axiomatic  that 
a  falsity  can  never  be  beautiful?  Even 
the  beauty  aimed  at  is  missed.    A  lie. 


whether  expressed  by  words  or  in  a  build- 
ing, can  never  be  beautiful.  God  de- 
sires truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  if  I 
have  read  the  lessons  of  life  aright  I 
would  rather  believe  that  God  would 
prefer  to  be  worshiped  in  the  rude  lum- 
ber-shack of  a  mining-camp  than  in  the 
veneered,  false,  imposing,  sham  church 
edifice  of  a  thriving  city  congregation, 
which  pretends  on  the  outside  to  be  what 
it  is  not. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  city  council 
would  ever  presume  to  teach  a  church 
board  the  principles  of  honesty  in  con- 
struction, but  they  could  at  least  insist 
upon  fire-proof  construction.  And  this 
leads  me  to  Point  Three. 

8.  As  far  as  fire  is  concerned  this 
would  imply  the  making  of  fire-proof 
buildings  really  fire-proof.  A  score  of 
** fire-proof  buildings"  in  San  Francisco 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  because  they  were 
not  made  fire-proof  in  aU  particulars. 
Where  is  the  ordinary  business  acumen 
of  men  who  will  spend  extra  thousands 
on  making  a  bmlding  fire-proof  inside, 
and  yet  leave  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  glass 
between  the  fire-proof  interior  and  the 
flames  outside?  A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  Every  link  in  a 
fire-proof  building  must  be  strong,  and 
equally  strong.  We  have  hotels  and 
business  blocks  in  Los  Angeles  now  ad- 
vertising themselves  as  '^  fire-proof,"  and 
yet,  as  I  have  said,  were  a  fire  to  break 
out  around  them  there  is  nothing  save 
a  sheet  of  glass  between  these  buildings 
and  destruction.  Fire-proof,  forsooth? 
I  am  indignant  at  such  short-sighted, 
parsimonious  imbecility.  With  all  the 
protection  in  the  interior  that  architect- 
ural knowledge  can  devise  there  must  be 
some  decisive  protection  against  fire  from 
the  outside,  such  as  asbestos-lined  shut- 
ters. In  the  lower  stories  these  should 
be  of  solid  iron  or  steel,  double  sheets, 
with  a  thick  layer  of  asbestos  between 
the  layers,  the  shutters  overlapping 
enough  to  prevent  even  the  least  possi- 
bility of  fire  going  through  them.  Had 
the  Call  building  in  San  Francisco  been 
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equipped  with  such  shutters  the  damage 
to  it  by  both  earthquake  and  fire  would 
be  nominal.  Careful  observers  who  were 
present  and  saw  it  destroyed  have  in- 
formed me  that  the  slightest  of  protec- 
tion would  have  sufficed.  And  yet  for 
want  of  that  trivial  expense  the  interior 
of  a  noble  building  was  wrecked  and  all 
its  valuable  contents  destroyed.  In  the 
lower  stories  the  watchman  should  close 
the  shutters  every  night,  and  should  any 
big  fire  occur,  there  would  generally  be 
time  for  the  upper  shutters  to  be  closed. 
Or,  with  such  adaptations  of  electric 
power  witnessed  on  every  hand  it  surely 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
closing  of  the  shutters  of  the  whole  build- 
ing could  be  accomplished  simultaneously 
by  electricity. 

4.  My  fourth  point,  equally  important 
with  those  that  have  gone  before,  and 
possibly  far  more  so,  deids  with  the  proper 
laviniP  out  of  the  dty.  Mr.  M.  H.  De 
Young»  the  proprietor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chrontdey  is  opposing  the  so-called 
"Bumham  plans."  Mr.  D.  W.  Bum- 
ham,  the  famous  architect  and  director 
of  civic  improvements,  has  been  studying 
San  Francisco  for  some  time  with  the 
avowed  object  of  formulating  plans  for 
the  city's  greater  beautification.  The 
file  has  swept  a  large  part  of  the  dty 
away.  The  fact,  however,  that  many 
large  buildings  still  stand  will  have  some 
influence  in  determining  what  changes 
are  to  be  made  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
dty.  And  here  is  where  some  of  the 
most  important  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
decisions  now  arrived  at  are  not  alone 
for  to-day,  they  are  for  all  time,  or,  at 
least,  for  a  long  time,  as  when  a  city  is 
ODce  built  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  revo- 
lution or  destruction  that  can  change  its 
arrangement.  Flans  Uke  Mr.  Bumham's 
are  far-reaching.  All  they  demand  now 
is  that  the  dty  begins  aright;  that  it  lays 
a  broad  and  wide  foundation  for  the 
future.  This  is  the  fourth  miracle  which 
I  pray  I  may  have  the  joy  of  witnessing. 

If  men  would  but  take  hold  of  a  few 
axiomatic    and   simple    prindples,    how 


much  easier  certain  problems  would  be- 
come. I  have  long  learned  to  rely  upon 
Morris'  axiom  about  art:  ''Art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  man's  joy  in  his  work,"  when 
I  wish  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  a  thing. 
Keeping  this  in  sight  I  am  saved  from 
many  a  false  estimate,  many  a  false  step. 

So  I  would  urge  the  dtizens  of  San 
Francisco  to  learn  the  full  truth  of  this 
equally  axiomatic  proposition:  ''The 
useful  is  the  beautiful,"  or  "the  highest 
beauty  must  be  based,  at  least,  upon  the 
highest  utility."  Primary  things  must 
be  considered  first  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  It  is  not:  What  are  the  wishes 
of  the  owners  of  the  standing  buildings, 
or  of  the  owners  of  the  lots,  but.  What 
are  the  needs  of  the  populace  in  regard 
to  this  street?  If  it  is  to  be  a  "whole- 
sale" street,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
rapid  ingress  and  egress  of  wagons  and 
other  modes  of  conveyance.  A  "retail" 
street,  where  goods  are  to  be  displayed 
in  windows  must  have  wide  sidewalks 
whereupon  prospective  purchasers  may 
walk  to  and  fro  with  ease  and  comfort. 

Consider  the  needs^  first,  and  if  these 
are  met  the  first  consideration  of  beauty, 
upon  which  all  others  are  built,  is  as- 
sured. Let  no  petty  whinings  or  whim- 
perings of  property-owners  stand  in  the 
way  of  bravely  meeting  needs,  and  of 
doing  the  work  on  a  broad  plan.  Where 
wide  streets  are  necessary  let  the  dty 
widen  them.  A  wise  and  adequate  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  easy  access 
of  all  the  population  to  all  the  centers, — 
the  railway  depots,  the  ferries,  the  theater 
district.  Now  that  the  space  is  cleared 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  enlaige 
the  boulevard  and  park  system.  These 
are  not  luxuries.  They  are  necessities. 
A  wide  boulevard  and  a  park  will  often 
act  as  a  fire-break.  Breathing  places 
are  as  necessary  for  a  dty  as  lungs  for  a 
man. 

Beginning  with  the  axiom  I  have  laid 
down,  "UtiUty,  in  needful  things,  is  the 
highest  beauty,"  San  Frandsco  will  lay 
a  proper  foundation  of  dvic  beauty.  As 
the   years  go  by  and  wealth  increases 
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adornment  will  come,  but,  without  use- 
fulness, all  the  adornment  of  earth  can 
never  make  San  Francisco  or  any  other 
citj  beautiful.  First  use,  adaptation  to 
purpose  and  need,  then  adornment.  The 
world  waits  to  see  what  San  Francisco 
will  do.  The  world  needs  its  lessons. 
Alive  to  its  opportunities,  as  some  of  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  are,  it  is  fer- 
vently to  be  hoped  that  these  will  suc- 


ceed in  so  advising  and  controlling  that 
the  larger,  wiser,  more  far-reaching  plans 
will  be  accepted.  Then,  indeed,  will 
San  Francisco  rise  from  its  ashes  the 
peerless  queen  of  the  Grolden  Gate,  the 
City  of  Destiny,  the  Eye  of  the  Occident, 
looking  towards  the  Orient,  and  the  pride 
not  of  California  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
world.  Geoboe  Whabton  James. 
Pasadena^  California. 
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IN  EOS  recent  criticism  of  the  decision 
of  Judge  Humphrey  of  Chicago, 
President  Boosevelt  showed  himself  to 
be  the  first  president  since  Lincoln  to 
publicly  criticise  the  judiciary.  But  for 
this  single  intimation  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate,  it  may  be  said  that  the  execu- 
tive department  has  entirely  yielded  to 
the  new  doctrine  of  **  Judicial  Supremacy." 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  hb  first  inaugu- 
ral address: 

^Hie  candid  citizen  must  confess  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  the 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people 
is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they 
are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litigation  be- 
tween parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
masters,  unless  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  their  government  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

Since  that  utterance  the  thing  which 
Lincoln  feared  has  come  upon  us,  and 
it  has  come  so  quietiy,  so  stealthily,  that 
it  is  even  now  scarcely  noticed.  To-day 
''the  candid  citizen,"  to  alter  but  slightiy 
the  language  above  quoted,  ''must  con- 
fess that  the  policy  of  the  government 
upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the 
people  is  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  de- 


cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made."  An  apt  illustration  is 
afforded  by  the  Income-Tax  Decision 
(157  U.  S.,  429,  and  158  U.  S.,  601), 
which,  though  exciting  momentary  com- 
ment, has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  topic 
of  discussion,  although  the  court  in  that 
dedsion  "laid  its  hand  upon  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  and  undertook  to 
superintend  them  in  the  mode  of  raising 
revenue — a  matter  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  government — and  said  to  them, 
overruling  two  of  its  previous  decisions, 
you  shall  not  raise  revenue  in  a  mode 
which,  in  time  of  war,  with  our  ports 
blockaded,  might  become  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  national  existence." 

Under  the  simple  constitutional  power 
to  "declare  the  law*'  the  courts  have 
drawn  to  themselves  powers  which  render 
the  judiciary  the  paramount  force  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  and  Congress  ostensibly  swear 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  its  practical  effect  their 
oath  is  not  to  support  the  Constitution, 
but  to  support  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  for  the  meaning  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  are  de- 
terminable by  the  Supreme  Court  alone. 
The  law-making  power  is  vastiy  inferior 
to  any  power  whose  function  is  to  ulti- 
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matety  say  whether  or  not  a  given  legis- 
lative act  shall  be  the  law,  and  in  such 
conditi<Mi  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
the  executive  power  in  its  last  analysis 
b  but  a  perfunctory  agency  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  mandate  of  the  law-de- 
daiing  power  and  not  that  of  the  law- 
making power. 

The  judicial  power  to  declare  statutes 
void  for  unconstitutionality  is  a  veto 
power  far  greater  than  that  of  the  execu- 
tive, whose  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Even  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  executive  and  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  in  either  State 
or  National  government,  cannot  make  a 
law  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Nor  can  the  people  of 
a  whole  State  even  amend  their  Consti- 
tution by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
without  ihe  concurrence  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  various  states  have  been  fre- 
quoitly  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
local  supreme  courts.  But  the  hack- 
neyed ground  of  unconstitutionality  is  no 
longer  the  <mly  means  of  overturning  a 
statute.  Statutes  are  nowadays  vitiated 
by  the  courts  because  they  appear  to  the 
courts  **  unreasonable,"  or  upon  the 
ground  that  the  statute  conflicts  with 
some  implied  reservation  or  limitation 
upon  the  legislative  power,  etc.  (Loan 
Association  verrus  Topeka,  20  Wall.  U. 
S.  655.) 

Tie  Tudors  pretended  to  annul  acts 
of  pariiament  by  virtue  of  a  '^  dispensing 
power."  Such  a  power  is  exercised  by 
no  earthly  sovereign  of  the  civilized  world 
to-day,  outside  of  the  American  courts. 
Nor  was  this  power  confided  in  their 
courts  by  the  American  people.  The 
courts  have  simply  seized  the  power, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  men 
like  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lincoln. 

Jefferson  said  in  a  letter  to  Judge 
Roane  {JeffenorCs  Letters^  Randolph's 
ed,  vol.  4,  pp.  817,  818) : 

**My  construction  of  the  constitution 
b  that  each  department  is  thoroughly 


independent  of  the  others,  and  has  an 
equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is 
.the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
cases  submitted  to  its  action ;  and  espec- 
ially where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and 
without  appeal." 

And  then,  illustrating  his  position,  he 
stated  that  he  had  pardoned  persons  con- 
victed under  the  Sedition  Law,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  was  "'unauthorized 
by  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  null." 
"These,"  he  added,  "are  examples  of 
my  position  that  each  of  the  three  depart- 
ments is  equaUy  to  decide  for  itself  what 
is  its  duty  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
out any  regard  to  what  the  others  have 
decided  for  themselves  under  a  similar 
question." 

President  Jackson's  views  upon  this 
subject  are  in  his  message  vetoing  the 
United  States  Bank  charter,  as  follows : 

"  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this 
act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  coordinate 
authorities  of  this  government.  The 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  court, 
must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public 
officer,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  swears  that  he  will  support 
it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is 
understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented 
to  them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is 
of  the  Supreme  Judges  when  it  may  be 
brought  before  them  for  judicial  decision. 
The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more 
authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion 
of  Congress  over  the  judges,  and  on  that 
point  tiie  President  is  independent  of 
both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted 
to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive, 
when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities, 
but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the 
force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve." 
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Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lincoln  each 
in  turn  adhered  in  the  course  of  adminis- 
tration to  the  views  they  had  so  forcibly 
expressed  regarding  the  distinct  and  in- 
dependent nature  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  government;  the  first  in  resist- 
ing the  mandamus  in  Marbury  verstis 
Madison,  the  second  in  refusing  to  aid 
in  the  execution  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Worcester 
versus  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  third  in 
resisting  a  habeas  corpus  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  to  enlarge  a  military  prisoner  in 
Fort  McHenry.  But  since  Lincoln's 
time  there  has  been  no  indication  of  ex- 
ecutive resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  judiciary. 

Meanwhile  the  legislative  departments 
of  the  various  states,  and  of  the  nation, 
have  been  powerless  to  resist  the  steady 
march  of  judicial  legislation.  No  legis- 
lative body  in  this  countiy  can  create  a 
retroactive  or  an  ex  post  fado  law,  but 
every  day  the  courts  are  rendering  de- 
cisions that  are  in  effect  both  retroactive 
and  ex  post  fado.  This  is  the  effect  of 
every  court  decision  changing  a  rule  of 
law  or  affecting  property  rights  which 
have  become  vested  under  previous  de- 
cisions. No  legislative  body  can  bas- 
tardize a  child.  The  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Haddock  divorce  case  has  bastardized 
many  children. 

Whether  by  coincidence  or  design,  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  "judge-made  law** 
is  rarely  or  never  in  the  public  interest. 
We  did  not  get  freedom  of  the  press, 
free  speech,  trial  by  jury  or  religious 
toleration  or  the  habeas  corpus  from  the 
courts,  but  the  judiciary  has  given  us  the 
summary  process  of  contempt,  and  '^gov- 
ernment by  injunction.'*  Formerly  it 
was  universally  held  that  injunction  would 
not  lie  to  prevent  the  conunission  of  a 
crime,  the  penal  statutes  being  enacted 
for  that  purpose,  and  those  accused  of 


crime  being  accorded  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  But  now  the  universal  trend 
of  judicial  decisions  is  to  grant  injunctions 
to  restrain  anticipated  injury  to  "  property 
rights,"  and  violators  of  the  injunction 
are  triable,  not  by  jury,  but  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  contempt,  wherein  no 
jury  is  allowed  to  judge  of  the  facts,  and 
wherein  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  pardon.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  judiciary  is  thus  com- 
plete. 

To  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  oppose 
the  supremacy  of  the  judiciary  over  the 
two  "coordinate"  branches  of  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  customary  to  urge  that 
the  power  of  the  court  is  only  a  moral 
power,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  rest 
upon  the  popular  consent.  But,  in  every 
case  where  tyranny  exists  or  absolutism 
holds  sway,  the  structure  rests  upon  the 
passive  consent  of  the  populace.  Grov- 
emment,  whatever  its  form,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  free  wiD.  No  government 
can  exist  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  its  subjects. 
And  yet  tyrannical  governments  have 
always  existed.  Judicial  supremacy  may 
be  a  benevolent  despotism,  but  it  is  des- 
potism for  all  that,  and  in  realizing  it  we 
approach  the  condition  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  conceived  in  the  following 
words: 

"  The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judiciary,  in  the 
same  hands,  whether  of  one,  or  a  few,  or 
many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-ap- 
pointed, or  elective,  may  jusUy  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  definition  of  tyranny. 
.  .  .  The  preservation  of  liberty  requires 
that  the  three  great  departments  of  power 
should  be  separate  and  distinct." 

And  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  in- 
carnation of  American  Federalism ! 

Thomas  Speed  Mobby. 
Jeffersofij  Mo. 
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By  WmiFRED  Webb. 


SEVERAXi  months  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  a  leading  magazine 
a  brilliant  essay  cast  in  the  mold  of  large 
critical  survey,  wherein,  accompanied 
by  the  tone  and  gesture  of  denunciation, 
the  term  ** bourgeois**  was  apphed  to 
American  literature.  The  writer  was 
an  American  of  note, — ^an  American 
woman.  This  was  in  itself  singular 
enough  to  arrest  attention.  But  when 
from  month  to  month  our  critics  have 
flamed  out,  like  beacon-fires  on  a  chain 
(A  hiUs,  answering  not  the  essay  (wherein 
much  else  was  idso  said),  but  this  single 
term,  the  situation  assumes  an  aspect, 
in  my  judgment,  hardly  less  than  start- 
ling. Are  we  then  so  easily  touched? 
Above  all,  is  it  possible  that  this  is  our 
tender  spot?  I  cannot  believe  it.  The 
gravity  seems  to  me  far  graver  in  sig- 
nificance than  its  cause.  I  cannot  think 
that  these  strident  voices  indicate  the 
highest  or  even  the  general  level  of  our 
critical  acumen. 

A  contributor  to  the  Boston  Transcript 
has  gone  so  far  toward  the  position  I  am 
about  to  take,  as  to  say:  ''The  mistake 
made  by  the  opponents  of  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  been  in  attempting  to  disprove  the 
fact  that  Ai^erican  literature  is  bourgeois^ 
instead  of  admitting  it  and  giving  the 
best  excuses  they  could.'*  "Admitting 
it?**  I  assert  it.  "Giving  the  best 
excuses  they  could?"  To  me  there  is 
nothing  about  American  literature  con- 
cerning which  one  would  more  gladly 
or  more  properly  assure  himself  than  this 
very  fact. 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  writing 
shortly  after,  declares  that  neither  Mrs. 
Atherton,  nor  anyone  else,  knows  what 
she  meant  by  her  assertion.  This  may 
then  have  been  the  case.  The  keen  com- 
mon-sense of  Mrs.  Bacon  seldom  leads 
her  into  error.     One  might  wish  that  it 


were  still  the  case.  But  it  has  become 
apparent,  even  to  the  point  of  definition, 
that  the  people  who  have  gathered  so 
solemnly  about  this  little  foreign  word, 
believe  that  they  know  what  she  meant. 
Snobs  may  seem  to  walk  in  darkness, 
but  to  them  the  darkness  is  as  light.  It 
is  worth  while,  sometimes,  to  take  even 
a  snob  in  detail.  It  may  tend  toward 
checking  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

What,  then,  is  this  highly  inflammable 
word?  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  an 
English  word.  There  is  not  so  much  as 
the  twist  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  root  to  re- 
conmiend  its  transplanting  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  earth  uses.  I  question  the  taste 
of  the  American  who  admits  it  to  his 
vocabulary.  One  might, — ^were  he  nice, 
— go  so  far  as  to  challenge  his  scholarship 
who  would  venture  to  apply  it  to  American 
institutions.  If  belongs  to  another  ele- 
ment. It  is  French,  body  and  soul.  It 
adheres  to  the  soil  that  has  nourished 
class-distinctions.  It  smacks  of  feudal 
aristocracy,  of  medieval  solemnity  on  the 
subject  of  "caste."  To  us, — American- 
bom  and  bred, — ^these  distinctions  are 
supposed  to  seem  trivial.  We  acknowl- 
edge their  significance  in  history, — ^look- 
ing up  from  the  pages  of  classic  drama, 
and  studying  the  developments  of  dead 
centuries, — but  we  laugh,  and  long  may 
we  laugh  at  any  misled  sdon  of  this 
honest  republic  who  affects  their  use! 
Nor  are  we  the  only  ones  who  find  him 
ludicrous.  Will  he  be  less  so  in  the  eyes 
of  those  to  the  manner  bom  ? 

The  NobiUty,  the  Clergy,  and  the 
Third  Estate.  How  little  history  one 
needs  know  to  see  that  only  an  arrogant 
and  corrupt  aristocracy  finds  an  anti- 
climax in  this  familiar  arrangement  o 
terms.  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?'* 
asked  Abb^  Si6y^.  And  his  answer 
rang  back  in  no  uncertain  tone:    "It  is 
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everything!*'  Guizot,  writing  many  years 
later,  upholds  this  dramatic  utterance 
with  the  cahn  assertion  of  the  historian's 
study.  "  The  Third  Estate  has  been  the 
most  active  and  determining  element  in 
the  process  of  French  civilization."  With 
whom,  pray,  should  an  American  citizen 
sympathize  if  not  with  those  who  for 
centuries  offered  strong  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  wrought  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment; whose  very  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  prosperity  that 
crowns  honesty  and  thrift,  widi  apprecia- 
tion for  the  grandeur  of  law,  with  rever- 
ence for  the  dignity  of  moral  order  ?  If 
ii]{that  land  that  has  been  called  the  pestle 
for  grinding  up  the  problems  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  the  land  whose  sons 
could  follow  a  Napoleon  ''across  the 
night*  across  the  day,"  the  land  that  has 
ever  been  prone  to  love  glory  not  wisely 
and  too  well,  these  homely  and  stalwart 
virtues  have  failed  sometimes  of  due 
recognition,  who  can  forget  that  the  land 
itself  has  paid  the  price  in  its  own  blood 
and  tears?  If  I  read  aright  the  minds 
of  our  fathers  and  the  spirit  of  this  re- 
public, nothing  is  clearer  than  that  we 
have  sought  to  avoid  the  error  of  glory- 
loving  France.  The  stone  they  once  re- 
jected to  their  cost,  we  have  made  the 
chief  cornerstone  of  the  building.  We 
have  taken  that  leaven  and  prayed  that  it 
might  leaven  the  whole  mass.  We  have 
looked  upon  this  rugged  and  despised 
word  without  condescension.  Its  in- 
herent nobility  is  apparent  to  us.  We  call 
only  those  ignoble  who  repudiate  it.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  one  of  us  should  wince 
under  this  ''charge''  from  the  lips  of  a 
sensational  and  reckless  woman?  Yet 
these  words  have  been  written: 

"The  majority  of  American  writers, 
both  men  and  women,  have  been  strictly 
bourgeois.  They  have  gone  with  the 
tide.  They  have  worshiped  at  the 
shrine  of  convention,  and  have  been 
sticklers  for  form  and  respectability. 
They  have  rebelled  at  nothing,  always 


upholding  church  and  state.  They  have 
been  fairly  comfortable  in  the  way  of 
worldly  goods,  and  not  above  the  mania 
of  wanting  to  own  things.  They  have 
been  placid,  passionless  and  eminently 
respectable.  .  .  .  They  are  as  harmless 
as  pap  and  about  as  virile.  They  have 
never  sinned,  suffered,  and  repented.  .  .  . 
Let  them  be  taken  hence  to  the  abyss  of 
eternal  oblivion,  and  may  Grod  have 
mercy  on  their  souls ! " 

Who  is  this  who  has  arisen  among  us 
with  such  a  pallor  on  his  phrases  ?  What 
would  he  have  of  American  men  or  of 
American  writers?  When  an  American 
citizen  can  set  the  prosperity,  the  energy, 
the  stamina,  the  poise  and  moral  integrity 
of  his  own  people  in  so  hostile,  so  sickly  a 
light  as  this,  it  b  time  that  he  should  be 
reminded  of  the  significance  of  his  own 
wild  words. 

I  forsee  the  objection  that  I  am  writing 
of  politics,  not  literature.  I  am  writing 
of  Uie  spirit  of  this  republic.  I  hold  that 
no  criticism  can  flourish  outside  the  bars 
of  its  own  cult,  that  no  literature  can  en- 
dure beyond  the  paltry  span  of  a  day, 
which  has  not  in  its  body  the  spirit  of  its 
own  people.  Do  we  read  Homer  for 
those  glorious  words,  those  matchless 
cadences  and  meters?  Yes,  as  a  man 
passes  tender  hands  over  the  face  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  lingering  on  the  beauty 
because  of  the  loved  life  in  the  woman. 
Were  even  the  words  and  cadences  of 
Homer  isolate,  stagnant,  dead  charms 
he  could  not  so  hold  the  ages  spellbound. 
Life  to  that  beautiful  body,  even  its  very 
soul,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  who  lives 
in  its  lines,— 4iis  passions,  his  fears,  his 
faith  and  his  wisdom  drawn  so  near  that 
it  is  as  if  one  felt  his  breath  on  one's  face. 
This  is  creation.     This  is  living  art. 

We  are  a  bourgeois  nation, — if  you  like 
the  term, — a  nation  founded  and  built 
on  the  middle  classes.  What  then  shall 
be  our  literature  ?  As  well  Homer  other 
than  barbaric,  other  than  pagan,  other 
than  Greek,  as  for  us  to  lust  after  the 
songs  of  other  ages  and  of  other  lands. 
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Would  we  sing  their  songs  if  we  could  ? 
Indiyidually, — as  you  will.  Henry  James 
and  the  Hawthorne  of  The  Marble  Faun 
doubtless  will  have  their  successors,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  alwajrs  find  an 
American  audience.  We  would  limit 
in  no  way  the  clean  curiosity,  the  broad 
culture  of  our  readers.  And  of  whom 
can  we  learn  with  more  pleasure  of  that 
which  is  alien  to  our  instincts,  than  from 
(me  whose  instincts  are  related  to  ours 
while  he  is  informing  us  of  the  alien? 
But  let  our  writers  continue  to  go  abroad 
when  with  Hawthorne,  thdr  genius  ''  re- 
beb  at  the  difficulty  of  writing  romance 
about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow, 
no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque 
and  gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a 
commonplace  prosperity  in  broad  and 
aimjde  daylight,  as  is  happily  the  case 
with  our  native  land."  Let  them  show 
the  sanity  and  patriotism  of  the  wish 
which  immediately  succeeds  these  words : 
''May  it  be  long  before  romance  writers 
find  GODgenial  and  easily  handled  themes 
either  in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart  re- 
public or  in  any  characteristic  and  prob- 
able events  of  our  individual  life.  Ro- 
mance and  poetry,  lichens  and  wallflowers 
need  ruins  to  naake  them  grow."  As  a 
nation  we  desire  that  American  litera- 
ture shaU  be  American.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  in  such  a  condition  we  shall  harmon- 
ize antagimistic  advantages.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  support  the  assertion  that 
we  can  cover  such  honors  in  art  as 
Tuigkieff,  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Sudermann, 
lyAnnunrio  or  many  others  who  might 
be  named.  But  I  do  venture  to  believe 
that  we  would  not  sell  our  birthright  for 
die  mess  of  pottage  that  nourishes  their 
hungry  art.  Does  it  take  a  Hawthorne 
to  see  that  the  yearning  for  a  liberty  we 
already  possess  gives  the  sting  of  a  lash 
to  thcar  art;  that  it  is  a  sensuousness 
against  which  we  have  not  to  contend 
wiiich  leads  their  tragedies  to  such  utter 
depths  of  gloom  ?  lliose  are  their  ques- 
tions. With  these  forms  their  spirits 
wrestle.  What  b  that  to  thee,  oh  son  of 
lis  young  republic  ? 


Perhaps  they  are  thinking  of  the  past' 
— of  the  brilliancy  of  Dumas  pSre  or  of 
Duman  fils;  of  the  historical  significance 
of  Balzac;  of  the  glories  of  classic  French 
drama.  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  loved 
to  hear  the  proud  Frenchman  boast  of  his 
firmament.  As  for  Italy,  as  for  Rome, 
as  for  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  who 
would  not  claim  their  stars  for  his  native 
land  if  he  could !  But  who,  even  for  this 
would  barter  the  youth  of  a  republic? 
Who  would  shorten  by  one  day  the  time 
when  a  nation  is  in  her  first  strength — 
able  to  cope  with  the  corruption  that  has 
ever  assailed  a  state;  free  from  morbid 
self  consciousness;  free  from  lasdvious- 
ness,  free  from  doubt  and  fear  and  all 
the  ''ruins"  which  Hawthorne  knew  to 
be  but  too  often  the  setting  for  the  su- 
preme, the  swan  song. 

But  did  ELawthome  forget  for  the 
moment  that  there  are  songs  of  youth  as 
well  as  of  age  ?  Youth  may  learn  of  age; 
learn  devoticm  to  the  vital  in  its  own  time; 
learn  to  scorn  the  trivial  distinctions 
made  by  the  condescending,  the  super- 
ficial, the  fanatical  tribe  of  "short-haired 
women  and  long-haired  men"  who  too 
often  assume  to  rally  under  the  banner 
of  "Art."  Chaucer  sang  in  the  morning 
and  he  sang  of  the  morning,  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  literature  of  his  own  land, 
and  the  joy  of  all  time.  Or  perhaps  by 
"virility"  it  is  implied  that  we  need 
gravity  more  than  mirth,  rebuke  rather 
than  the  caress  of  humor.  Surely  there 
is  no  dearth  of  inspiration  for  such  a 
message.  Because  we  have  made  our 
serfs  farmers;  because  our  women's 
eyes  are  open  and  more  nearly  on  a  level 
with  those  of  their  brothers  than  other 
lands  allow;  because  no  czar  stands  be- 
fore us  in  bewilderment  between  a  crumb- 
ling past  and  a  future  he  dares  not  trust; 
because  our  shoulders  have  not  to  bear 
the  weight  of  dead  empires,  nor  our  feet 
to  travel  through  the  devastation  of  the 
armies  of  past  centuries ;  because  we  are 
not  Russia,  nor  Italy,  nor  Greece,  have 
we  then  no  dangers,  no  problems,  no 
temptations?    I   believe  that  a    stream 
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flows  through  these  years  whose  waters 
might  be  for  the  refreshing  of  the  nation, 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  if  men  would  but  dip  in  their 
hands  and  hold  them  for  us  to  drink. 
There  are  ferns  along  the  banks  of  this 
stream, — delicate  and  beautiful.  They 
have  been  picked  by  fastidious  hands 
and  given  to  us  in  the  abundance  of  our 
finished  short  story,  and  the  fresh  cool- 
ness of  our  minor  verse.  But  we  thirst 
for  the  waters  themselves.  Their  spring 
is  in  the  depth  of  the  nation's  life, — ^it 
is  the  depth  of  the  nation's  life.  Is  there 
no  one  to  find  the  pools  on  whose  clear 
surface  is  mirrored  the  face  of  this  people  ? 
No  one  to  help  us  see  where  tends  the 
main  stream  that  is  widening  so  rapidly; 
no  one  to  warn  us  of  its  impurities;  no 
one  to  make  us  valiant  for  the  defence 
of  its  borders  ? 

Such  I  believe  there  are.  I  think  of 
Frank  Norris  with  his  unfinished  Trilogy; 
of  Robert  Herrick  in  The  Common  Lot^ 
of  such  short  stories  as  one  published  in 
the    October   number   of   the   Atlantic, 

The  Light-Hearted,"  by  Will  Payne. 

We  have  never  sinned,  suffered,  and 
repented?**  Has  Mr.  McGraffey  linger- 
ed on  the  Boulevard  San  Michde  till  he 
has  forgotten  Wall  Street?  Was  there 
no  day  in  his  travels  for  the  uplift  of  Dove 
Cottage,  no  week  for  the  inspiration  that 
thrills  through  the  memories  of  Weimar, 
no  winter  for  the  glorious  intellectual 
rebuke  of  Athens?  Is  he  unaware  of 
the  American  danger  of  vulgarity  and 
snobbishness  toward  an  art  it  will  not 
bother  to  understand,  and  a  culture  it 
grudges  the  people  time  to  acquire;  of 
the  American  tendency  to  a  materialism 
as  sodden  if  more  keen,  than  that  of  the 
peasant;  of  the  American  vice, — ^a  dis- 
sipation Uke  Jadwins,  as  disastrous  and 
only  a  little  less  coarse  than  that  of  the 
boulevards ;  of  the  American  susceptibility 
to  the  temptations  of  personal  and  polit- 
ical corruption  for  the  pitiful  price  of 
gold?  Let  these  things  and  their  like 
be  painted  out  to  us  in  their  native  hues, 
with  the  sincerity  and  directness  they 
demand,  with   the  breadth  and   moral 
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force  they  need,  with  the  art  whose  frame- 
work is  the  abiUty  to  see  life  steadily  and 
to  see  it  whole — ^tiien  shall  our  art  become 
the  sane  and  noble  art  of  a  strong  repub- 
lic; not  only  its  pleasure,  its  child,  its 
toy,  but  worUiy  to  be  its  friend,  its  philos- 
opher, its  guide. 

Were  I  to  assume  the  judge's  robe 
which  has  changed  shoulders  so  often 
in  this  discussion,  I  should  vary  the  key 
of  the  denunciation,  I  should  alter  the 
direction  of  the  gesture.  The  past? 
The  past  has  been  true  to  the  past.  My 
eye  detects  no  shade  of  insincerity,  no 
twist  of  indirection,  no  stain  of  moral 
obliquity  in  the  great  American  writers 
who  have  been  so  summarily  called  to 
the  bar  of  medieval  justice.  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson  and  their 
peers  were  men  wise  in  their  genneration, 
and  good  for  the  growth  of  this  young 
people.  Nor  have  they  been  without 
issue.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only  just 
coming  to  a  national  self -consciousness; 
that  our  national  history  and  our  national 
Uterature  aUke  have  been  more  a  group 
of  provincial  stories  than  a  singly  devel- 
oped large  and  national  theme.  Am  I 
wrong  in  believing  that  the  past  genera- 
tion has  altered  ^s;  that  our  problems 
stand  to-day  among  the  problems  of  the 
nations,  as  individual,  as  quickly  recog- 
nized as  an  American  traveler  Unter  den 
Linden  or  on  the  Corso  ?  If  I  am  right, 
then  our  novelists,  our  poets,  our  drama- 
tists must  meet  this  newly-awakened 
self-consciousness  with  art  grounded  in 
the  vital  issues  of  which  it  b^^s  to  take 
cognizance  or  voluntarily  step  one  side 
to  make  room  for  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion at  once  more  profound  in  insight  and 
more  prophetic  in  vision. 

Is  any  significance  to  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  such  themes  are  being  treated 
— as  yet — ^more  frequently  by  the  writers 
of  our  magazine  articles  and  the  editors 
of  our  great  dailies  than  by  our  so-called 
artists?  I  hope  not,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  interval  be- 
tween the  "  passion  *'  and  the  **  remember- 
ing in  calm.*'  The  lyric,  the  farce,  the 
li^t   romance   undoubtedly  have  their 
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place.  A  healthy  people  loves  laughter 
and  it  loves  love.  But  a  people  great 
in  its  health,  a  wise  and  a  strong  people 
knows  that  epic  grandeur,  that  deathless 
art  have  been  sired  always  by  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  a  Dante,  the  vast  sanity 
of  a  Shakespere  and  a  Homer,  the  vision 
and  profundity  of  a  Job.  Our  religious 
faith  and  fervor  have  been  sung;  our 
love  of  nature  and  our  domestic  happi- 
ness lightens  many  a  page;  our  glorious 
love  of  Hfe, — grown  up  from  the  dark 
s(h1  of  strange  bigotiy,  superstition  and 
mental  gloom,  stimulated  rather  than 
stunted  by  two  vital  wars,  level-headed, 
humorous,  fearless,  splendid, — ^this,  too, 
is  in  our  Uterature.  I  believe  that  the 
morning  and  the  evening  of  this  first  day 
have  seemed  good  to  the  American  peo- 
jde.  I  believe  also  that  as  our  life  deep- 
ens our  literature  will  deepen  with  it. 
But  for  <Nie,  I  would  not  hasten  that  day. 
It  is  not  as  though  we  stood  alone  on  this 
{danet,  nor  as  if  other  races  had  not  Uved 
before  us.  Does  the  spirit  call  out  for 
the  ennobling  sight  of  bitter  grandeur? 
Here  is  Dante.  For  the  chastening 
touch  of  awful  pathos?  Sophocles  still 
lives.  Would  it  meet  the  eyes  of  sub- 
fime  vision?  Milton  is  just  at  hand. 
How  can  there  be  death  for  the  inmior- 
tals?  And  the  cultivated  man  reaps 
where  he  has  not  sown.  These  spirits 
who  came  as  avenging  angels  to  gardens 


despoiled  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, come  to  him  now  in  gentler  guise. 
Guelph  and  Ghibiline  are  no  more;  the 
rotting  of  Greece,  the  corrupting  of  Rome, 
the  boundless  assumption  of  a  theology 
that  dared  to  be  Uteral,  that  stooped — 
however  subUmely — ^to  be  definite, — 
these  things  have  passed  away.  They 
are  the  sowing  of  other  ages;  they  are 
the  soil  for  the  flowers  we  gather  to-day. 
Beside  the  years  of  the  nations  that 
sowed  them,  our  years  are  as  but  a  day. 
Who  can  be  so  blmd  as  to  fear  that  there 
shall  be  no  second  and  no  third  day  in 
our  creation;  that  we  shall  not  go  on  to 
the  central,  the  crowning  figures  in  our 
new  world,— figures  vital  and  immortal  ? 
Who  would  be  so  childish  as  to  forget 
that  each  day  in  its  turn  seemeth  good. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  in  the  call  is 
suffering  as  well  as  song.  The  morning 
and  the  evening  of  the  first  day  come 
but  once.  Let  us  love  it  while  it  is  yet 
ours.  Let  us,  as  is  the  manner  of  a  re- 
public, concern  ourselves  more  with  its 
message  than  with  its  gesture,  with  its 
character  than  with  its  raiment,  with  its 
spirit  than  with  its  form.  Finally,  let 
us  remember  that  if  our  work  lives  at  all, 
it  will  live  by  virtue  of  having  sprung 
from  our  own  loins.  Who  will  not  give 
bone  of  her  bone,  and  blood  of  her  blood 
walks  childless  among  men. 

T        Tt     I.  n  1    Winifred  Webb. 
Long  Beach,  Cat. 
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By  Louise  Mabkscheffel. 


THE  RACE-SUICIDE  talk  has  held 
the  center  of  the  stage  for  a  long 
time.  Now  let  us  see  about  the  right 
of  die  dbUd  not  to  be  bom! 

That  sounds  a  bit  startling,  perhaps, 
but  let  us  look  into  it  and  see  what  we 
think  of  it  as  a  working-basis  for  the 
twentieth  oentuiy. 

Tlw  peiiod  in  which  we  live  differs 
from  an  other  periods  of  history.    We 


have  an  infinitude  of  new  problems  which 
never  presented  themselves  to  those  who 
Uved  in  any  other  period  of  the  world's 
history. 

Women,  for  instance,  have  never  before 
been  bread-winners  in  such  large  num- 
bers. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
are  now  not  only  unfair  competitors  of 
men,  but  greater  numbers  of  them  are 
thinking;   greater  numbers  of  them  are 
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traveling;  greaters  numbers  of  them  have 
high  ideals  regarding  the  other  self,  than 
ever  before. 

And  man,  too,  is  changing.  In  fact 
he  has  already  changed.  He  is  growing 
dependent  upon  woman.  The. situation 
is  reversed.  The  oak  has  become  the 
vine.  Man  is  glad  to  let  the  woman  be- 
come an  independent  financial  factor;  he 
is  looking  for  a  woman  with  wealth,  or  a 
woman  with  a  capacity  for  wage-earning. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  news- 
papers to  see  that  men  are  deserting  their 
families  and  leaving  wife  and  children 
to  struggle  on  and  solve  the  economic 
problem  as  best  they  may. 

It  is  a  fact  asserted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  question,  that  the  desertion 
of  the  husband  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  greater  the  number 
of  children,  the  more  apt  the  man  of  the 
lower  class  to  run  from  this  unwelcome 
burden. 

The  man  of  to-day  shrinks  from  per- 
manent obligation,  as  well  as  from  re- 
sponsibility and  physical  discomfort. 

If  he  belongs  on  the  fashionable  social 
plane,  his  income  is  apt  to  be  only  suffi- 
cient for  his  ever-increasing  needs,  and 
the  requirements  of  a  complex  and  lux- 
urious age.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
include  man  alone.  It  is  fundamental. 
It  is  the  curse  of  a  period  in  which  the 
measure  of  all  things  is  material  pros- 
perity. It  is  the  penalty  we  pay,  who 
live  in  a  commercial  age. 

Futile  to  say  that  we  should  have  the 
moral  courage  to  live  simply,  when  all 
about  us  are  living  luxuriously.  It  is 
the  sharp  and  painful  contrast  between 
vast  wealth  and  its  power  to  gratify 
nearly  all  human  vagaries;  the  ciu^ess, 
selfish  use  of  wealth  that  makes  for  un- 
happiness. 

To  be  out  of  one^s  class,  may  simply 
mean  that  one  has  the  education  and  the 
tastes  to  associate  with  the  rich,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  one  is  poor,  one  must 
choose  other  companionship, — ^those  who 
have  not  the  same  sums  to  expend. 
Poor  lily  Bart  was  out  of  her  class  in 
'*  '  twentieth-century  sense  of  the  term. 


according  to  American  standards.  That 
fact  was  the  cause  of  all  of  her  troubles 
and  of  her  ultimate  downfall.  Her  in- 
come was  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  class  with  which  she  moved. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  this  condi- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  child  of  to-day. 

When  the  pioneer  lived  in  the  newly- 
settled  states,  there  were  vast  spaces  un- 
inhabited. There  was  plenty  of  room 
for  the  large  number  of  children  which 
blessed  the  home  of  the  old-fashioned 
family.  And  not  only  plenty  of  room, 
but  enough  of  simple  food  and  of  the 
clothing  made  by  the  thrifty  mother. 

There  were  no  social  requirements,  no 
created  needs.  There  were  no  painful 
contrasts,  no  me  and  mine,  we  are  more 
elegant  than  thou  and  thine.  The  Ufe 
was  as  near  equality  as  human  life  with 
its  unequal  gifts  is  possible  to  be.  There 
was  a  living  for  all  who  wished  to  earn 
one.  And  unless  the  child  was  tainted 
and  burdened  with  inherited  mental, 
physical  or  moral  disease,  he  had  a  fair 
chance  to  lead  a  reasonably  happy  life, 
always  barring  unhappy  temperament. 

yfhat  are  Uie  conditions  to-day?  Is 
there  the  same  opportunity  for  the  child 
to  achieve  liberty,  a  livelihood  and  peace 
of  mind  ? 

Is  it  a  virtue  to  put  into  the  world 
children  who  will  be  handicapped  by 
pinching  poverty  or  by  disease?  Is  it 
selfish  or  unselfish  to  be  the  progenitor 
of  a  child  who  will  be  a  perpetual  sufferer 
because  of  epilepsy,  vitiated  blood,  dire 
poverty  or  insanity  ? 

Is  it  noble  or  ignoble  to  produce  prog- 
eny for  whom  we  have  no  food,  no  shelter, 
no  welcome  ? 

It  may  be  true  or  untrue  that  the 
chances  of  getting  reemployment  de- 
crease all  the  time.  That,  too,  has  spme- 
thing  to  do  with  the  right  of  the  child  not 
to  be  bom. 

Suppose  there  were  no  children  bom 
for  three  years.  Would  it  not  rather  be 
a  benefit  than  a  misfortune?  Suppose 
we  devote  some  time  to  the  child-prob- 
lems pressing  at  this  moment 

Tills  is  written  in  the  full  recognition 
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off  the  joy  and  glory  of  motherhood  and 
the  sweetness  and  Ught  brought  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  by  the  presence 
off  a  child. 

So  we  will  consider  it  a  sacrifice  and 
stiU  ask  if  there  is  not  a  right  of  the  child. 

The  city's  congested  life,  the  small 
space  for  the  up-bringing  of  children, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  the  new  educational  standards 
which  make  college  almost  as  much  a 
necessity  as  bread,  the  exciting  com- 
petitive struggle  and  many  other  twen- 
tieth-century conditions  would  seem  to 
be  reasons  for  the  right  of  the  child  not 
to  be  bom  into  such  an  unfair  race. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  the 
people  should  desert  the  crushed  and 
crowded  cities  and  go  into  God's  beauti- 
ful country;    that  this  would  give  room 


for  children  and  remove  many  of  the 
painful  conditions. 

Then  let  us  wait  until  the  people  are 
willing  to  do  this,  until  the  congestion  is 
reUeved;  until  the  inflammation  goes 
down.  There  are  homes  where  children 
not  only  bless,  but  are  blest.  In  such 
homes  the  child  has  a  fair  chance  of  grow- 
ing into  manhood  and  womanhood  with- 
out the  eternal  gnawing  of  despair  and 
fear,  that  hangs  Uke  a  pall  over  the  days 
of  those  who  open  their  eyes  into  a  daily 
world  of  crime,  sickness,  poverty  and 
drudgery,  such  as  makes  life  a  nightmare 
to  those  tiny  child-laborers  in  the  South. 

Is  parenUiood,  under  such  conditions, 
heroism  or  selfishness  ? 

What  of  the  right  of  the  child  not  to  be 
bom?  LfOUiSE  Markscheffel. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


A    CRITICISM    OF    MR.   GRIMKE'S    PAPER. 


Bt  Abthub  M.  Allen. 


TT^HE  ARENA''   during  the   past 

JL  few  years  has  published  many 
articles  in  favor  of  negro  education  and 
race  equality;  hence  it  would  seem  time 
for  some  articles  on  the  other  side  to 
appear. 

The  article  by  Professor  Grimke  on 
''The  Heart  of  the  Race  Problem,"  reads 
like  Theodore  Tilton's  Miscegenation 
published  during  the  war  and  so  o^ensive 
to  the  public  that  it  has  been  practically 
suppressed.  All  these  articles  are  based 
on  the  cdd  idea  of  one  race,  and  that  all 
men  being  children  of  Adam  were  broth- 
ers and  t^refoie  equal. 

The  progress  of  science  has  put  Adam 
among  the  all^ories  of  the  past  and  left 
us  to  solve  the  race  problem  by  the  scien- 
tific laws  of  natural  history  and  zoology 
akme. 

Jefferson^  although  an  Abolitionist, 
believed  in  deportation  only.  He  had 
such  a  honor  of  race  equality  that  he 
it  impoenblet  cmd  lamented 


b  t   n.ut   .;i.  I 


that  there  had  at  that  time  been  no  sci- 
entific examination  of  the  n^ro  in  the 
line  of  natural  history. 

In  1850  Professor  Agassiz,  after  long 
research,  said  that  Caucasians  and  Ne- 
groes never  could  have  been  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  and  although  men, 
could  never  have  been  brothers. 

This  is  the  new  doctrine  of  diversity 
of  race,  and  when  glamor  and  emotion^ 
conditions  produced  by  the  one-race 
theory  have  subsided,  this  will  prevail, 
and  solve  this  and  other  race  problems. 

In  1901  Professor  McGee  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  confirmed 
Professor  Agassiz  by  saying  that  if  there 
was  any  Garden  of  Eden  there  must  have 
been  many  original  couples,  for  no  two 
of  the  present  races  could  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock. 

The  same  evil  English  Tory  influences 
which  originated  and  engineered  the 
whole  negro  equality  movement  (mis- 
caUed  Anti-Slavery)   even  though  they 
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succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  embodied  in 
our  Constitutional  Amendments,  have 
yet,  ever  since  now  almost  forty  years, 
in  spite  of  every  kind  of  failure  of  negro 
reedom  when  unsupported  by  white 
proximity,  constantly  suppressed  and 
destroyed  all  free  thought,  speech  and 
action  on  this  subject,  and  the  one-race 
theory  is  being  burned  into  the  public 
mind  as  one  of  the  unchangeable  results 
of  the  Civil  war. 

This  is  their  object^  for  they  know  that 
if  real  race  equality  is  a  settled  matter, 
democracy  is  destroyed  and  monarchy 
justified.  This  is  the  bed-rock  of  the 
whole  matter. 

There  is  now  a  great  spirit  of  discon- 
tent abroad  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
graft  and  corruption  so  universal  at  the 


present  time,  and  when  this  spirit  applies 
common-sense  and  the  new  doctrine  of 
diversity  of  races  to  our  conditions,  the 
problem  will  be  quickly  solved.  Under 
this  new  doctrine  all  mixed  races  are 
criminal  and  should  be  prevented  by 
law,  and  the  three  Tory  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  (13,  14  and  15)  should 
be  at  once  repealed.  Professor  Grimke's 
assertions  (unproved)  about  the  sexual 
evils  of  negro  slavery  seem  trifling  com- 
pared to  the  worse  conditions  since,  and 
any  of  our  large  Northern  cities  are  far 
worse  to-day,  and  when  he  winds  up  with 
segregation  and  equality,  he  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  Jefferson,  our  best-known 
Democrat. 

Abthub  M.  Allen. 
New  Brighton,  N,  Y. 
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Bt  Williamson  Buckman. 
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I  TOOK  the  cars  at  Nuremburg,  going 
by  the  way  of  Ansbach,  for  Steinach, 
and  there  chaiiging  to  a  smaU  train  which 
stood  alongside  the  sleepy  little  station, 
I  was  soon  being  borne  to  Rothenburg 
on  the  Tauber.  It  was  a  delightful  ride 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  day  b^ng  bright 
and  sunny  and  on  both  sides  of  the  train 
were  fields  of  cornflowers  mixed  with 
gorgeous  poppies  of  scarlet  hue;  while 
far  off  in  the  distance  rose  the  sleepy, 
smoke-colored  hills  which  one  so  often 
sees  when  traveling  through  these  parts 
of  Bavaria  and  which,  if  he  is  something 
of  a  dreamer,  may  easily  unlock  long- 
closed  chambers  in  memory's  hall  and 
call  forth  half-forgotten  but  once  cher- 
ished scenes  of  other  days. 

The  station  at  Rotiienburg  and  its 
immediate  surroundings  are  quite  modem, 
suggesting,  indeed,  a  western  town;  but 
after  taking  my  seat  in  an  omnibus  be- 
longing to  the  Hotel  ''Zum  Eisenhut" 


I  soon  found  myself  speeding  toward  a 
more  medieval-looking  place.  On  the 
way,  as  I  was  about  to  fix  my  handbag 
from  falling  off  the  seat,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
on  my  left  of  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
graveyards  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  behold. 

On  we  passed,  through  the  old-fashion- 
ed so-called  "  R5der  Tor."  So  low  is  it 
that  really  I  felt  mjrself  dodging  my  head 
as  I  sat  there.  Soon  the  double  moat 
was  passed,  with  its  numerous  trees  and 
flowers,  its  various  interesting  nooks  full 
of  mosses  or  small  bushes,  and  carpeted 
with  rich  green,  velvet-like  sod,  far  more 
attractive  and  beautiful  than  in  the  earlier 
day  when  it  was  full  of  water;  for  this 
scene  spoke  of  peace  and  security  as  the 
other  suggested  the  storm  and  stress  of 
hate-darkened  strife  and  lust  for  blood. 
While  these  thoughts  were  in  my  mind 
we  passed  inside  the  inner  set  of  waUs, 
where  all  was  quaint,  ancient  and  strange 


THE    OLD    WOMAN    AND    HER    WHEELBARROW 
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uld    not  hdp   feding  that    ahe   was  a   fitting  symbol  of    a  vh-sI  multitude  of    burden-bearing 

buman  beings  who  are  ill  requited  for  thdr  patient  toil.   .     .   .   Here  whs   a  type  ol 

bumanity,    the  mother    of     nations    and     races,   coiidemned    by    ea- 

nnHimcnt  and  social  conditions  to  live  the  life  of  a  beast 

of  hinden — a    h'fe  of  endleM  drudgery." 


Pictwesque  Rothenburg. 


THE  ■' DOPPBLBROCKE '■  IN  THE  "TAUBEK  TAL"-ROTHENBURG  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


to  the  western  eye.  On  every  side  were 
tbe  picturesque  old  cottages  with  their 
euds  to  the  street,  their  pointed  roofs  and 
old  signs  of  various   shapes,  colors  and 


After  passing  the  ancient  town-square 
so  characteristic  of  old  European  coun- 
tries, and  noting  the  old  fountain  of  Saint 
George  around  which  were  gathered 
small  groups  of  towns-people  indulging 
in  the  exchange  of  news  and  in  gossip  so 
relished  in  all  small  communities,  I  soon 
arrived  at  my  destination,  the  Hotel "  Zum 
Eisenhut,"  one  of  the  quaintest  of  places. 
It  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  town 
on  the  "  Heiren  Gasse,"  one  of  the  oldest 
streets  of  the  town.  I  was  led  through 
a  side  stable  to  my  room,  a  symphony  in 
white,  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  The 
service  at  this  hotel  is  simple  but  good. 


The  servants  are  always  willing  and  seem 
ever  fearful  lest  they  have  failed  to  do  all 
in  their  power  for  the  comfort  of  the  guest. 
Being  refreshed,  I  walked  down  the 
old  easy  stair  and  was  shown  to  the  front 
yard,  a  terrace  where  the  guests  generally 
sit  and  take  their  meals  or  aught  else  they 
like.  I  sat  here  for  some  time,  looking 
now  up,  now  down  the  street,  watching 
the  ever-changing  shadows  of  the  irregu- 
lar buildings.  The  old  Rathaus  or  town- 
hall  especially  attracted  my  attention. 
It  is  a  magnificent  old  house,  really  in 
two  parts,  the  older  having  been  built 
about  1230.  My  mind  naturally  went 
back  in  imagination  to  the  stirring  days 
of  the  long  ago  and  I  thought  of  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  struggles  and  the  dreams 
of  the  many  generations  that  have  trod 
the    streets    of    Rothenburg    under    tbe 


Picturesque  Rothenhurg. 


THE  'KLlNtiEN  TOR"  — SHOWING   PART  OF  THE  TOWN  WALLS. 

shadow  of  tbis  old  Rat- 
haus  fur  niorv  than  six 
hundred  years. 

Suddenly  I  was  aroused 
from  my  re  very  by  the 
sound  of  the  liell  striking 
in  the  bell  oupola,  a  tower 
about  ISO  feet  high  attach- 
ed to  the  ball.  It  was 
rustic-looking  but  charm- 
ing in  the  evening  hght. 
The  bell  is  tolle<l  by  hand 
every  hour,  there  being  two 
men  who  scire  alternately 
for  a  definite  length  of 
time.  They  are  stationed 
there  as  time-keepers  and 
general  guards  overlooking 
the  town,  for  in  case  of  fire 
they  immediately  hang  out 
a  red  hght  by  night  or  a 
red  flag  by  day  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fire.  The  bell, 
that  is  struck  by  hand,  is 
an  old-fashioned  clapper- 
bell,   and    the    guard    or 


watch  always  take  great 
pride  in  striking  the  hour 
to  the  exact  minute.  Be- 
tween the  hours  these 
guardians  of  the  bell  and 
the  town,  who  are  old  men, 
sometimes  indulge  in  read- 
ing, but  generally  one  sees 
them  hanging  from  one  of 
the  four  windows,  smoking. 
"We  are  not  allowed  to 
smoke,"  explained  one  of 
these  old  watchmen, '"  but 
we  have  to  do  something 
up  here  all  alone." 

Legends  differ  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this 
town.  One  story,  which  is 
probably  correct,  states 
that  it  was  deriveil  from 
the  red  color  of  the  earth 
in  the  vidnity:  but  accord- 
ing to  another  tale  the 
number  of  red  tiles  on  the 
roofs  ga\'e  the  final  name 


A  OBNUINE  JIBDIB\'AL  TOWN  UHBPOILED  BY  HOBERM  BUILDINQB. 


Pitiwesque  Rotkenburg. 


to  the  bui^.  Its  origin 
dates  bat'k  almost  to  the 
niDth  centurj-,  when  some 
Franks  founded  a  4iurg  on 
the  banks  of  the  Taiil>er. 
Sinee  then  it  ha-s  grown, 
l>iit  not  i^ithoitt  stress  ami 
storm,  as  it  ehanced  to 
stand  in  the  "pathway  of  the 
hiirrieane  of  war  and  has 
many  times  been  a  victim 
of  siege  ami  saek.  About 
tlie  fifteenth  ci'iitury  the 
town  suffered  greatly,  but 
it  was  during  the  Tliirty 
Years"  War  tliat  all  the 
horrors  of  sii-ge,  storming, 
capture  and  recapture  wcr- 
known  to  its  jn'ople,  for  il 
was  one  of  the  covcteii 
prizes  during  the  geneni- 
tion-long  storm  of  human 
liate  and  fanatical  fury. 
The  Prote.«!tant  hosts,  em- 
bracing    men      of     many 
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THE  RATHAUB  (OR  TOWN  HALL). 


nations,  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  "  I jon  of 
the  North,"  st<iniied  an<l 
carried  it,  hut  it  was  not 
destined  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  as  on 
Otober  .^0,  163],  it  was 
forced  to  surrender  to 
Count  Tilly,  who,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  sue- 
ccssfiil  of  the  sokliera  of  the 
Roman  Church  during  tliis 
memorable  war.  Tilly  was 
also  ruthless  when  his  pas- 
sions were  arousctl.  and 
when  Itothenburg  could 
no  h>ngcr  resist  him  he 
was  in  an  ugly  mood,  re- 
fusing all  proposals  for  sur- 
render favorable  to  the 
unfortunate  town.  It  was 
priictically  unconditional 
surrender  that  the  victori- 
ous besieger  demanded, 
and  when  the  burgomaster 


Picturenque  Rathenburg. 


KOOSTAIS  OF  ST.  GEORGE  AXD  THE  DKAGOX. 

and  otiier  olficial:^  of  ttu- 
town  iimi  soino  iiobk-s  «.s- 
seiiibli'd  at  the  <oiiuciI 
Iiall,  Tilly  aiinoiince<l  timt 
though  a  fcrtain  immlwr 
slioiilil  K<»  free,  the  others 
wen-  (■oiidemiie<l  to  death. 
I>uriiig  the  jMtrley.  how- 
ever, the  Count  was  in<lulg- 
injt  fnrly  in  the  famous 
wine  of  this  district.  an<l 
happily  for  the  i'<>iidfn)ne<l. 
its  effects  made  his  heart 
glnfl.  'J'he  inteiidwl  vic- 
tiniH  were  eonversinjt  wifli 
their  frieiid.s  when  th<'  eye 
of  the  Connt  fell  »m  an 
immense  Iwaker  holdinj; 
three  and  one-half  quarts. 
Ilis  face  brightened  as  a 
huntonnis  comreit  flitted 
over  his  wine  -  touched 
brain.  Ileonlered  thegla.ss 
brought  to  him. 

"  If    any    man    among 
von,"    he    shoute<l.   "ean 


drink  the  entire  contents 
of  that  glass  fille<l  to  the 
brim  nitli  this  wine.  I  will 
let  all  go  free." 

Promptly  Herr  Nus<h. 
famed  for  his  l»>\e  t)f  tlie 
fruit  of  the  vine,  stepix-d 
forward.  The  great  l»eiiker 
was  tilled  to  the  brim  an<l 
Ilorr  Nuseli  with  one  long, 
deep  draught  dniine<l  it  to 
the  last  dro]>.  to  the  niter 
amazement  of  the  vietor. 
A  few  moments  later  he 
sank  to  the  floor  and  for 
three  days  his  life  wa<  de- 
sj>aire<l  of.  He  gut  well, 
however,  and  liveil  to  !«■ 
eiglitv  o<id  vears  old. 

Cuiint  Tilly  fnlfilliHi  his 
lisc  and  fn'cd  theciin- 
ilemiied.  The In'aker which 
hehl  the  wine  with  whi<  h 
ilerrXusch  saved  thecon- 
denmed    is  still    preserved 


THE  FI.AY-MA1DEN3  BBARIS'Q  THE  TOWN-KRYS  TO  COUNT  TILLY. 


Picturesqui'  Bothenhurg. 


B»  an  heirioom  in  one  of 
the  private  families  of 
Hot)  len  burg. 

Gone  forever  are  those 
clays  of  religious  fanatical 
strife,  in  which  men  and 
nations  indulged  the  basest 
passions  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  God,  torturing 
an«l  5la>ing  the  children  of 
the  AH-Father.  vainly  im- 
agining they  were  doing 
the  senicc  of  the  Prince  of 
l'ea<'e  who  was  the  incarna- 
tion t)f  love.  But  though 
the  night -time  of  religious 
bigotr}'  has  waned,  and  for 
the  most  part  men  of  all 
faiths  to-day  would  forget 
the  atrocities  of  the  darker 
ages  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Christ,  the  citi- 
zens of  Rothenburg  do  not 
intend  that  their  children 
shall  forget  "  Der  Meister- 
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trunk"  by  which  the  hves 
of  their  most  honored  citi- 
zens were  saved,  and  eveiy 
Whitsuntide  a  great  fete  is 
hold  in  commemoration  of 
the  event,  the  crowning 
feature  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duction by  the  towns-peo- 
ple of  a  play  in  which  this 
memorable  passage  in  the 
historj'  of  Ilothenburg  is 
enacted  with  becoming 
ceremony  and  solemnity, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the 
<itizcns  and  the  people 
from  the  country  and  vil- 
lages near  the  town. 

It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  this  great 
gala  event  of  the  year  and 
to  witness  the  play.  The 
day  before  the  anniversarj' 
the  town  assumed  a  holi- 
day attire.  Flags  and 
bright  streamers  were  hung 
from  almost  everv-  avail- 


Picturesque  Rotkenburg. 


THE  PLAY  — RK3TIHG  AT  THE  HOTEL  -'ZUM  EISBKHUT.' 

able  place,  and  especially  were  the  large 
end-windows  under  the  long  slanting  roofs 
utilized  for  the  display  of  flags.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  very  riot  of  gay  color  every- 
where. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  event  the 
first  intimation  that  the  play  is  about  to 
be  enacted  is  the  booming  of  cannon  and 
the  distant  sound  of  drums,  which  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  announcing  the  fact 
that  Count  Tilly  haa  entered  the  town 
and  is  even  then  approaching  the  Rat- 
haus. 

Having  bought  my  ticket  the  day  be- 
fore, I  repaired  to  the  great  council  hall, 
an  immense  room  which,  had  it  a  tongue, 
could  tell  a  thrilling  story  of  exciting 
episodes  in  the  march  of  succeeding 
generations.  In  this  hall  in  the  old  days 
the  Ratsherren  used  to  meet  on  the 
first  of  May  every  year  to  choose  new 
members.  It  is  in  this  great  hall  that 
the  play  is  to  be  given.  At  one  end  a 
platform  has  been  reared  for  the  actors. 
Tliere  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  scenic 
effects,  and  in  due  time  the  performance 


is  opened  by  the  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  Burgomeister  Bez- 
oid,  who  in  a  monologue 
tells  of  the  condition  of  the 
besieged  town  and  how, 
early  that  morning  when 
the  gray  of  dawn  was  only 
beginning  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  night  and  the 
town  was  wrapped  in  pro- 
found silence,  her  people 
for  the  most  part  slum- 
bering soundly,  though 
here  and  there  lights  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  homes  of 
the  early  risers,  suddenly 
the  silence  was  rudely 
broken  by  the  ominous 
pealing  of  the  great  bell  in 
the  tower  calling  the  peo- 
ple to  arms.  He  describes 
the  commotion  that  fol- 
lowed, the  fear  and  i>er- 
plexity  of  the  good  people, 
who  seemed  to  waver  for  a 
time,  doubtful  whether  it  was  best  to  give 
up  or  to  make  another  desperate  stand  for 
their  homes.  Then  they  go  forth,  trust- 
ing in  God  and  bearing  arms  of  various 
kinds  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 

The  play  is  acted  with  great  earnest- 
ness, simplicity  and  rtal  art — that  art 
that  is  found  in  imaginative  minds  that 
vividly  feel  the  moving  sentiments  they 
are  describing  and  for  whom  acting  has 
not  become  a  thing  of  habit  rather  than 
the  out-picturing  of  an  imagination  under 
the  compulsion  of  scenes  too  rar«ly  en- 
acted to  become  stale  and  unstimulating. 
One  little  scene  in  the  opening  act  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  It  was  the  hurried 
leave-taking  of  a  father  from  his  family, 
every  member  of  which  seemed  fully 
alive  to  the  dire  possibilities  that  lay  before 
the  -soldier,  husband  and  father. 

From  the  spoken  text  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  joyous  spring  is  in  her  glow  and 
glory.  The  woods  are  beautiful  in  new 
green ;  the  Tauber  Tal  is  covered  with 
fruit  trees  in  the  splendor  of  full  bloom. 
Whitsuntide  is  at  hand — the  great  feast- 
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day  of  the  year,  the  time  for  peace,  joy 
and  gladness.  Why  should  war  and  the 
threat  of  death  intrude  ?  Some  of  the 
people  are  inchned  to  make  light  of  the 
peril.  They  doubt  the  danger  being  as 
great  as  others  believe.  Suddenly  the 
door  of  the  church  is  thrown  open;  the 
minister  steps  forth  and  engages  in  silent 
prayer.  The  effect  upon  the  multitude 
is  magical.  Instantly  all  clamor  ceases 
and  the  people  likewise  engage  in  silent 
supplication  to  God.  Then  comes  the 
harsh  danger-cry  from  the  bell  of  old 
Saint  Jacob's  church.  Danger,  great 
danger,  is  at  the  door.  The  wild  tumult 
quickly  changes  into  panic  as  news  flies 
that  Count  Tilly  has  entered  the  town 
and  is  advancing  toward  the  council- 
house.  This  act  closes  with  a  slow  cur- 
tain just  as  the  victorious  Tilly  arrives 
before  the  Ratsherren. 

In  the  second  act  the  scene  of  the  saving 
of  the  condemned  by  "  Der  Meister- 
trunk,"  which  I  have  described,  is  en- 
acted with  great  spirit  and  sincerity  by 
the  thirty  or  more  people 
who  form  the  cast.  The 
play  requires  two  hours 
for  its  performance  and  is 
a  representation  that  one 
can  never  foi^t. 

After  the  play  wa-s  ended 
I  strolled  forth  through  the 
town,  pausing  now  and 
again  before  quaint  signs, 
inscriptions  and  coats-of- 
arms.  One  coat-of-arms, 
over  a  bakery,  was  inter- 
esting as  suggesting  the 
stoiy  of  how  the  bakers 
came  to  enjoy  the  right  to 
use  a  coat-of-arms.  Long, 
long  ago,  so  runs  the  story 
as  told  to  me,  Vienna,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  be- 
sieged. The  enemy  was 
busily  at  work  sapping  and 
mining,  thus  hoping  to 
effect  an  entrance  before 
the  watch  suspected  the 
peril  of  the  dty.  The  worii 
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was  being  pushed  fonvard  in  the  dead 
of  night,  but  the  bakers,  being  up  and  at 
work  baking  the  bread  for  the  morrow's 
consumption,  heard  tlie  besiegers  and 
gave  timely  alarm.  Thus  the  city  was 
saved,  and  as  a  reward  for  this  service 
the  bakers  throughout  the  empire  were 
accorded  the  right  to  carrj-  a  coat-of-arms. 
Some  of  the  streets  of  Rothenhurg  run 
almost  their  whole  length  between  con- 
vent-like walls,  but  others  are  verj-  charm- 
ing and  interesting.  Then  -there  are 
httle  by-streets  where  the  very  poor  dwell. 
I  happened  to  drift  into  one  of  these,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  there 
I  met  an  old  peasant  woman  wheeling 
her  barrow.  Slie  eked  out  a  wretched 
living  as  a  beast  of  burden,  her  wheel- 
barrow being  her  sole  source  of  liveli- 
hood. She  presented  a  picture  of  grind- 
ing poverty  such  as  the  traveler  meets 
from  time  to  time  all  over  the  world. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  have  been  so  strong- 
ly impressed  as  I  was,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  striking  contrast  she  presented  ■ 
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to  the  brilliant  and  rich  raiment  of  the 
Burgomeister  and  other  officials  whom 
I  had  seen  a  short  time  before  at  the 
Rathaus.  Seeing  me,  she  stopped  be- 
fore her  wretched  little  home,  and  I  spoke 
to  her,  asking  if  I  might  take  her  picture. 
She  seemed  pleased,  as  for  a  moment  her 
face  lighted  up  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile; 
her  little  black  eyes  seemed  to  dance  as 
she  acquiesced,  and  as  I  took  her  picture 
while  she  stood  beside  her  wheelbarrow 
with  her  little  home  as  the  background, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was  a 
fitting  symbol  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
burden-bearing  human  beings  who  are 
ill  requited  for  their  patient  toil.  If  a 
poet  of  the  genius  and  imagination  of  our 
own  Edwin  Markham  had  been  present, 
he  would,  I  think,  have  gotten  inspira- 
tion for  an  immortal  poem;  for  surely 
she  presented  a  scene  that  would  have 
appealed  to  a  prophet -poet  of  democracy. 
More  even  than  "the  man  with  the  hoe," 


this  face  and  form  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  enlightened  twentieth - 
century  manhood  of  the  New  World. 
Here  was  a  type  of  humanity,  the  mother 
of  nations  and  races,  condemned  by  en- 
vironment and  social  conditions  to  live 
the  life  of  a  beast  of  burden — a  life  of 
endless  drudgery.  In  youth  she  doubt- 
less cherished  dreams  and  bright  visions, 
in  a  narrow  way,  of  happy  days  to  come. 
That  was  when  those  little  black  eyes 
were  dancing  with  the  light  bom  of  ex- 
pectant hope,  ere  excessive  toil,  grief  and 
endless  disappointments  had  set  their 
stamp  upon  her  features.  Now  tlie 
weariness  of  age  was  on  her  face  and  the 
dullness  of  a  life  of  drudgery  dimmed 
her  brain.  You  may  see  her  in  the  pic- 
ture as  I  saw  her  on  that  memorable 
afternoon,  after  I  had  witnessed  "Der 
Meistertrunk "  at  the  old  town-hall  of 
Rothenburg.  Williamson  Buckman. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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I. 


AS  OUR  special  art  feature  this  month 
XJL  we  present  four  original  pictures 
by  Mr.  George  Taylor  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  taken  from  a  series  of 
drawings  sent  to  The  Arena  by  the 
artist,  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
human  life  and  the  lessons  and  sugges- 
tions which  they  awaken.  In  a  note 
accompanying  the  series  of  pictures  Mr. 
Taylor  says : 

"In  these  pictures  has  been  kept  in 
view  the  nobility  of  man,  irrespective  of 
the  physical  autocracy  of  kings  and  earth- 
ly rulers,  or  the  mental  autocracy  of 
dogmatic  ecclesiasticism.  Beneath  each 
golden  crown  or  fustian  cap  there  dwells 


a  soul  only  great  in  proportion  to  its 
striving  for  good  ideals.  The  search 
for  truth  in  science  extends  beyond  the 
farthest  star  and  knows  no  dominance. 
So  man's  striving  for  a  nobler  idea 
of  his  destiny  should  not  be  curtailed 
or  dominated  by  dogmatic  conser\'a- 
tism." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present  other  of 
these  pictures  from  time  to  time.  All  of 
them  are  highly  suggestive  and  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  and  awaken 
thought  in  a  way  that  will  prove  of  more 
practical  value  than  many  essays  or  ser- 
mons; for  unhappily  in  our  age  a  large 
proportion    of    tiie    hurrying    multitude 
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either  flit  tbrough  life  as  butterflies,  sip-  while  at  the  same  time  the  miserable  soul 
[Hng  and  tasting  this  and  that,  but  seri-  of  the  man  whose  lust  for  power  had  oc- 
ously  and  purposefully  dwelling  on  no  casioned  the  death  of  thousands,  the 
noble  theme,  or  they  are  so  driven  by  the  devastation  of  once  peaceful,  happy 
cares,  perplexities,  troubles  and  toil  of  lands,  and  the  ruin  of  tens  of  thousands 
the  present-day  fierce  struggle  for  bread  of  innocent  people,  finds  itself  alone,  un- 
that  their  brains  are  so  dulled  and  dead-  armed  and  contronted  by  the  unfortu- 
ened  that  they  have  little  inclination,  even  nate  multitude  he  has  ruthlessly  sent  into 
when  they  have  the 
power,  to  deliberately 
digest  serious  litera- 
ture which  deals  with 
the  deeper  things  of 
life.  For  this  reason 
the  strong  and  pur- 
poseful picture  is  a 
great  aid  to  moral 
advance,  as  it  fre- 
quently serves  as  a 
signal  warning  [ifte<l 
before  a  train  that 
would  otherwise  rush 
heedless  to  destruc- 
tion;  or  it  presents  a 
truth  so  forcefully 
that  it  flashes  its  im- 
age indelibly  on  the 
mental  retina  where 
in  after  days  it  haunts 
the  mind  till  its  lesson 
is  learned  and  its 
purpose  secured. 

The  pictures  by 
Mr.  Taylor  which 
we  publish  this  month 
admirably  illustrate 
this  fact.  Take,  for 
example,  "  The  Fun- 
eral March  of  a  Con- 
queror." Here  the 
antithesis  is  so  strik- 
ing and  the  grim  re- 
ality so  apparent  to 
the  imagination  that  even  the  slow-think 
ing  will  instinctively  feel  its  spell.     He  will 


Oaoise  Taylor,  Del. 


THE  FUNERAL  MARCH  OF  A  CONQUEROR. 


the  world  of  shades.  Alone!  Never 
before  did  he  know  the  full  meaning  or 
note  the  splendid  pomp  of  the  funeral  pro-  the  potentially  tragic  significance  of  the 
cession  of  the  conqueror.  The  magniS-  term  as  when  he  beheld  the  vast  array 
cent  cort^e  is  approaching  the  arch  of  of  those  for  whose  untimely  death  he  was 
triumph,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  responsible  bearing  down  upon  him 
imposing  military  and  civil  escorts  and  with  fury  and  hatred  not  unmixed  with 
gazed   upon    by   the   gaping   multitude,     scorn  and  derision  as  they  note  bis  in- 
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veys  the  past  and  re- 
flects on  the  splendid 
work  that  he  tiijglit 
have      wrought      for 


hurt 


nitv- 


OeDTge  Tajlor,  Del. 


OF  DEATH. 


significance  and  helplessness.  He  turns 
to  fly  from  the  sea  of  hate,  only  to  find  a 
mighty  army  of  victims  in  full  pursuit, 
stretching  as  an  endless  river  behind  him. 
Again,  take  "The  Democracy  of 
Death."  The  king  of  an  hour  before, 
bearing  scepter  and  wearing  crown  and 
being  obeyed  as  though  he  were  a  god  or 
some  .superior  person  for  whom  such  rev- 
erence should  be  rightly  shown,  is  sud- 
denly stricken  with  death  and  awakes  to 
find  himself  helpless  and  stripped  of 
power.  All  that  is  external  and  acci- 
dental has  vanished.  Only  that  which 
is  inherently  his  remains.  He  is  seated 
on  the  bench  where  the  beggar  and  the 
wayfarer  are  equally  at  home.     He  sur- 


which  would  have  en- 
riched, glorified  and 
ennobled  his  own 
soul,  lifting  it  to  the 
peerage  of  eternity's 
spiritual  aristocracy. 
But  instead  of  im- 
proving the  splendid 
opportunities  that 
were  vouchsafed  to 
him,  he  permitted 
himself  to  become 
the  bond -servant  of 
his  vanity,  the  slave 
of  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh 
and  the  pride  of  liTe, 
only  to  awaken  to 
the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities that  had 
been  given  to  him 
when  he  no  longer 
has  the  chance  to 
improve  them. 

In  a  different  way 
the  other  two  pic- 
tures are  quite  as 
suggestive.  Here,  in 
the  first  place,  we 
see  the  out-of-work,  haunted  by  dread, 
pursued  by  hunger  and  that  which 
bites  deeper  than  physical  pain — ^the 
awful  knowledge  that  loved  ones  dependent 
on  him  are  even  now  suffering  for 
life's  necessities.  He  has  searched  far 
and  near  for  any  honest  work,  but  ev- 
ery door  of  opportunity  is  closed.  It  is 
a  period  of  business  stagnation,  he  is  told, 
and  there  is  nothing  being  done.  Yet  by 
his  side,  almost  jostling  him  a  score  or 
more  of  times  a  day,  he  passes  the  one- 
time captains  of  industry,  public -service 
magnates  and  great  gamblers  of  the  trade- 
centers,  whose  wealth  has  been  lai^Iy 
and  often  chiefly  acquired  and  not  eameil 
by  the   persons   possessing  it — acquired 
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through    monopoly    rights    in    land,    in  first  and  last  chapter  in  the  story  of  ruin 

traDsportation,   in   money,   in   trade,   or  through  strong  drink,  which  might  stand 

through  laws  frametl  to  place  the  multi-  for  the  life  story  of  tens  of  thousands  of 

tude  at  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  few,  persons  in  all  Christian  lands  to-day. 

or  j-et   by  gambling   with   loaded  dice, 

through  being  able  in  conjunction  with  u, 

other  favored  indi\'iduals  of  their  class 

to  form  secret  pools  and   "gentlemen's  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  a  young  man  of 

agreements"    by   which    the    market   is  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  is  however 


Gcorse  TajloT,  Del. 


THE   UNEMPLOYED. 


absolutely  controlled  and  the  results  as 
certain  to  go  favorably  for  the  gamblers 
as  if  they  were  playing  with  stacked 
cards.  In  this  way,  through  special 
privileges,  monopoly  rights  or  specula- 
tion, these  men  have  acquired  vast  for- 
tunes, so  large  indeed  that  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  necessity  to  labor. 

In  "As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning"  we 
have  a  temperance  sermon  in  black  and 
white, — the  b^nmng  and  the  end,  the 


one  of  a  group  of  versatile  young  workers 
of  Australia  who  are  guided  by  conscience 
and  high  ideals,  who  believe  in  art  for 
progress  rather  than  art  for  art's  sake. 
He  is  a  painter  of  marked  ability,  some 
of  his  pictures  having  won  high  praise 
in  the  best  exhibitions  that  have  been 
held  in  Australia.  For  several  years  he 
has  also  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  art  critics  of  the  Southern  Con- 
tinent, and  lie  has  served  in  this  capacity 
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high  ideals,  under  the 
compulsion  of  the 
noble  ethical  and 
reformative  spirit  of 
ourtime.  He  reali^^s 
as  do  few  popular 
illustrators  and  art- 
ists the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  present 
day  and  the  duty 
that  it  involves.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  us 
he  says : 

"  I  often  think, 
dearMr.  Flower,  that 
the  modem  artist 
holds  a  responsibility 
of  great  import.  With 
the  advantage  of 
.cheap  and  rapid  re- 
production he  pos- 
eeases  a  power  the  Old 
Masters  would  have 
envied.  Think  of  the 
glorious  masterpieces 
that  have  been  paint- 
ed on  the  walls  of 
edifices  that  have 
since  crumbled  to 
dust!  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  keep  in 
recollection  the  striv- 
ing of  these  Old 
Masters     who     have 

for  the  leading  journals  of  Australia  as  won  the  heritage  we  enjoy  to-day,  and 
Well  as  art  correspondent  for  The  Sivdio  armed  as  we  are  with  the  results  of  their 
of  London.  His  best-known  work,  how-  struggle,  think  of  the  great  results  the 
ever,  has  been  in  black  and  white  and  ages  expect  of  us.  Shall  we  modems  be 
has  been  contributed  to  various  Aus-  worthy  of  our  heritage?  And  when  we 
tralian  journals.  lay  aside  our  pencils  and  brush  and  step 

As  a  humorous  artist  and  cartoonist  he    across  into  the  land  of  shades,  what  a 
is  probably  without  a  superior  in  Aus-     record  will  be  expected  of  us,  having  the 
tralasia,   his   work   having  appeared   in     opportunities  of  the  ages !    May  our  work 
the  leading  papers  of  his  commonwealth,     be  worthy!" 
in    such   journals    as    the    Sydney   Mail, 

The  Sunday  Times,  Town  aiid  Country  A  man  of  natural  ability  thus  early 
Journal,  The  Bulletin,  The  Star,  The  touched  by  the  spirit  of  enlightened  civ- 
Melboume  Punch,  The  Field,  and  The  itization  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  positive 
Adelaide  Critic.  factor  for  progress  and  human  advance- 

As  has  been  observed,  he  is  a  man  of    ment  in  our  great  on-coming  age,  and 
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The  Virgin  Birth. 
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we  shall  be  much  surprised,  jand  disap- 
pointed if  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  become 
more  and  more  a  power  for  human  eman- 
cipation and  progress.  The  artist  of  to- 
day bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the 


great  reform  movements  of  our  day  that 
the  popular  singer  and  poet  bore  to  the 
earUer' epochs  of  social  and  moral  awak- 
ening. 

^    ,        ,-.  B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass, 


THE    VIRGIN    BIRTH. 


By  Katrina  Trask, 

(Mrh.  Spencer  Trask.) 


THE  CHRISTIAN  Church  seems 
to  be  more  concerned,  at  present, 
with  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  than  it  is 
with  the  Virgin  Life  of  Christ — that  life 
which,  in  its  serene,  lofty  beauty,  hais 
shone  through  the  centuries  bearing  an 
inward  evidence  of  its  divinity. 

The  world  is  buzzing  with  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of 
Christ — and  the  war  of  words  is  waged 
between  Alternatives. 

A  well-known  Priest  said  to  me,  the 
other  day:  "The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  two  positions :  either  you  must 
admit  that  Christ  was  bom,  by  a  miracle, 
withotU  human  father;  or  He  was  like 
other  men,  in  which  case  you  deny  His 
divinity — ^the  glorious  basis  of  our  faith." 

This  priest  expressed  the  voice  of  the 
discussion:  i.  e.,  the  Alternatives  between 
the  position  of  the  orthodox  Churchman 
— who  claims  the  miracle  of  the  physical 
birth  of  Christ  as  a  basis  for  His  divinity 
— ^and  the  position  that  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  about  the  birth  of  Christ, 
that  He  was  a  man  Uke  unto  other  men 
— ^merely  with  more  spirituality. 

Let  us  have  done  with  Alternatives. 

The  Creed  may  stand  on  its  historic 
rock.  The  words — "Conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  " — 
may  be  believed  as  a  positive  fact,  and 
yet  the  facts  of  the  fact  may  be  held  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  traditional 
acceptance  of  them.  These  words  may 
be  taken  literally  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Virgin  Birth,  as  it  is  now  held. 


may  be  doubted.  One  may  believe  in 
the  miraculous  wonder  of  Christ's  birth 
and  yet  deny  the  physical  Umitation  of 
that  miracle. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  miraculous 
or  the  non-mira>culous  birth  of  Christ. 
The  question  is,  wherein  lies  the  miracle  ? 
Was  the  miracle  accomplished  in  the 
Dust  with  which  the  Incarnate  Grod  was 
clothed  upon — or  was  it  a  more  stupend- 
ous miracle  ^ 

There  is  no  stumbling-block  in  mira- 
cles. It  is  merely  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  from  the  disproportionate  im- 
portance given  to  the  miraculous  in  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  which  makes  the 
present  skeptical  outcry  against  them. 
No  profound  scholar  finds  it  difficult  to 
beUeve  in  miracles. 

What  is  a  miracle  ? 

To  give  a  dictionary  definition :  "  It  is 
an  effect  in  Nature  not  attributable  to 
any  of  the  recognized  operations  of  Na- 
ture," The  recognized  operations ! !  The 
term  is  as  much  an  admission  of  our  lim- 
itation and  ignorance  as  a  claim  or  proof 
of  the  supernatural. 

The  X-ray  of  To-day  would  have  been 
the  miracle  of  Yesterday;  the  Telephone 
of  Yesterday  would  have  been  the  miracle 
of  the  Day  Before;  the  Electrical  Mani- 
festations of  our  generation  would  have 
been  the  supernatural  terror  of  our  fore- 
fathers, if  each  of  these  discoveries  of 
Science  had  been  used  by  some  prophetic 
Scientist  in  advance  of  his  time,  who 
used,  without  explaining  or  defining,  the 
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phenomena  of  which  he  and  he  alone 
was  master.  To  one  who  has  a  large 
view  and  a  comprehensive  interpretation 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  a 
so-called  miracle.  Therefore  we  ask — 
not  was  there  a  miracle, — but  what  was 
the  miracle  ? 

Each  child  that  is  bom  of  woman  from 
the  seed  of  man  has  a  mortal  body,  and 
into  that  cup  of  clay  a  Something  is 
breathed  at  birth  which  has  been  the 
enigma  of  the  ages:  Science  has  not 
solved  it.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 
What  is  it  ? 

Is  it — as  some  have  thought — an  in- 
fluence from  the  stars,  or  from  the  vast 
world-force?  Or  is  it — as  theologians 
have  said — the  breath  of  God  ?  Surely, 
it  is  not  of  the  seed,  nor  is  it  subject  to 
physical  hmitations. 

Whatever  it  is,  we  recognize  it  as  a 
human  manifestation  and  call  it  the  Soul, 
the  Spirit  of  man.  We  know  that  when 
the  Soul  comes,  the  Uttle  bundle  of  clay 
is  alive,  and  when  it  goes  out,  the  body 
is  but  dust  to  return  to  dust.  That  Soul, 
therefore,  is  Man;  the  body  is  but  the 
tabernacle  of  man — ^a  tabernacle  of  clay. 

We  recognize  the  Soul,  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  the  Soul  of  Man,  quite 
independent  of  the  body  that  it  inhabits 
— ^it  is  a  distinct  human  manifestation; 
since  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve,  until 
to-day,  there  is  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween the  Souls,  the  Natures  of  men. 
Wherever  it  comes  from,  however  it 
comes,  we  can  count  upon  the  species, 
so  to  speak. 

Now,  when  Jesus  the  Son  of  Marv  was 
bom,  there  came  not  alone  a  mortal  Body 
and  a  human  Soul  (which  reproduction 
is  so  famiUar  that  we  do  not  call  it  a  mir- 
acle), but  there  came,  also,  the  Almighty 
God,  Who  for  our  sakes  came  down  from 
Heaven  to  be  incarnate  in  the  flesh. 

Did  not  this  require  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  conception 
beyond  the  ordinary  rather  than  inMead 
of  the  ordinary  ? 

Christ  said:  "That  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom 


of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  And,  surely,  if 
flesh  is  bom  of  flesh  and  spirit  of  spirit, 
flesh  must  be  conceived  by  flesh  and 
spirit  by  spirit.  That  which  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost  must  have  been 
spirit.  It  lessens  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  miracle  to  make  the 
result  of  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  a  physical  result.  God — putting 
Himself  within  the  Cup  of  Clay  was  the 
miracle! — ^the  fleshly  cloak  was  a  mere 
overgarment.  That  cloak  was  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  flesh, — digestion,  cir- 
culation, all  the  functions  of  the  flesh; 
and  for  it  to  have  been  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  flesh  also,  in  reproduction, 
would  have  been  but  one  thing  more. 
But  it  took  the  miracle  of  the  Universe  to 
differentiate  the  psychological  reproduc- 
tion of  the  human  soul  into  which  God 
came  to  be  incarnate  in  the  body  created 
for  that  Soul.  This  was  indeed  a  far 
vaster  miracle  than  a  mere  physical  dif- 
ferentiation could  be.  In  truth  the  psy- 
chological differentiation  is  the  only  dif- 
ferentiation that  can  be  strictly  called  a 
miracle. 

Parthenogenesis  is  admitted  as  a  sci- 
entific fact  in  the  physical  world.  It  is 
tme  that  it  is  only  a  phenomenon  of  the 
very  lowest  order  of  animal  life.  But, 
once  open  the  door  to  a  scientific  possi- 
bility^ and  it  ceases  to  be  a  miracle — 
even  to  those  who  define  miracles  with 
the  more  limited  definition.  And  in  everv 
scientific  discovery  on  the  lowest  plane 
there  is  the  foreshadowed  suggestion  of 
a  possible  evolution  to  the  highest  plane. 

If  Agamogenesis  is  a  possible  phe- 
nomenon in  any  animal  life,  the  Aga- 
mogenetic  reproduction  of  flesh  is  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  one  stupendous  exception  in  Na- 
ture on  which  to  base  a  religion.  Where- 
as the  overshadowing  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  incarnate  the  Divine  in  human  flesh 
must  be  a  supernal  miracle,  the  basis 
for  a  divine  religion. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
would  in  no  sense  touch  the  historic  po- 
sition of  the  Church,  viz,,  the  belief  in 
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*the  Incarnation.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  Incarnation  ?  It  is  the  being  clothed 
upon  with  flesh. 

If  the  flesh  was  not  flesh  like  unto  all 

.flesh,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  flesh, 
surely  the  miracle  is  lessened.  But  if, 
with  that  body  of  flesh,  bom  and  con- 
ceived by  flesh,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
flesh,  if  into  that  there  is  breathed  not 
only  the  human  soul  which  comes  (from 
we  know  not  where)  to  every  baby  at  its 
birth,  but  also,  by  the  marvelous  drawing 
near  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Godhood — 
which  was  to  be  incarnate  for  our  sakes 
— that,  then,  is  the  miracle  of  all  the  ages 
and  of  all  the  histories  of  the  earth. 

And  this  would  bring  a  reconcilement 
of  the  prophecies.  The  Messiah  was  to 
be  bom  of  a  Virgin,  but  He  was  also  to 
come  of  the  seed  of  David  and  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham :  *'  For  verily  He  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  He  took 
on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Where- 
fore in  all  things  it  behooved  Him  to  be 
made  Uke  unto  His  brethren."  This  is 
direct  and  expUcit  in  its  meaning,  whereas 
the  Hebrew  word  for  Virgin  has  many 
shades  of  meaning;  among  them,  ''a 
young  married  woman  newly  wedded" 
— also,  "a  bride,  a  youthful  spouse  "  (as 
in  Joel,  1:8,  where  a  virgin  mourns  for 
the  husband  of  her  youth);  in  fact,  by 
some  of  our  foremost  scholars,  the  very 
shading  of  the  words  used  in  the  pro- 


phetic passage  in  Isaiah  (7:14)  is  claim- 
ed to  have  the  inclusive  meaning  of  ""a 
newly  married  woman."  Certainly,  it 
is  used  metaphorically  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation  as  a  Symbol  of  purity  and 
chastity. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  reconcilement. 
The  flesh,  bom  of  flesh,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  flesh,  was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
— which  enabled  Christ  to  be  a  man  like 
unto  other  men.  The  miracle  of  the 
Incarnation  was  the  overshadowing  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  a  pure  virgin,  who  was 
physically  with  child,  which  put  into  that 
Child  the  "very  God  of  very  God," 
Who  came  to  be  "incarnate  for  us  and 
for  our  salvation."  Behold  the  miracle 
of  miracles ! 

That  the  birth  of  the  Child  she  bore 
was  subject  to  natural  laws  could  in  no 
sense  touch  the  virtue  or  the  sinlessness 
of  the  Child  or  the  Mother.  It  would 
contradict  every  word  and  every  lesson 
of  Christ  to  make  sinlessness  an  external 
thing — a  thing  of  the  flesh.  The  birth 
was  sinless  because  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  within  the  Mother. 

The  woman  chosen  to  be  the  medium 
of  this  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  must 
have  had  a  virgin  soul,  a  pure  heart — 
which  could  see  God. 

Katrina  Trask. 
Yaddoy  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
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ORDER. 

By  Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins. 


MAN  HAS  discovered  his  place  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  greatest 
discovery  of  all  history.  Until  recent 
times,  man  has  never  known  his  place  in 
the  worid-process.  He  has  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  past  because  it  is  past;  he 
has  bad  no  interest  in  the  distant  future 
because  be  never  expected  to  see  it.     He 


has  been  an  egotist,  absorbed  in  the 
present,  interested  alone  in  the  present. 
The  future  may  have  had  interest  to  him 
reUgiously,  and  the  dream  of  the  happpy 
hunting  ground  or  the  mysterious  abode 
of  the  spirits  may  have  led  him  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  get  the  good  will  of  his  divin- 
ity.    But  in  the  future  of  this  breeding. 
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toiling,  loving,  sorrowing,  race  of  men, 
living  in  these  same  smoke-baptized 
cities  where  we  have  lived,  men  have  had 
little  interest.  Absorbed  in  the  present, 
the  past  and  the  future  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation 
has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  in- 
dividual. The  theology,  the  literature 
and  the  art  of  Christendom  have  been 
egoistic.  Dante  saw  the  mills  of  God 
grinding  for  the  purification  of  the  in- 
dividual, while  Michael  Angelo  saw  the 
entire  world-process  in  the  light  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  to  escape  this  wicked 
world  to  find  safety  in  some  dimly  strange 
and  curious  region.  Calvinist  and  Ar- 
minian,  Romanist  and  Protestant  have 
never  discovered  anything  greater  than 
an  individual  absorbed  in  the  present, 
never  thoughtful  of  projecting  his  life 
into  the  future  of  mankind,  but  feverishly 
anxious  to  escape  mankind  to  save  his 
own  soul. 

Man's  political  economy  was  the  fruit 
of  the  same  egoism.  His  doctrine  of  the 
individual  found  expression  in  the  old 
theory  of  uncontrolled  competition.  It 
was  the  cruel  doctrine  which  produced 
industrial  despots  who  kept  women  and 
children  working  in  factories  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  conditions  under 
which,  it  is  said,  half  of  the  infants  of 
Manchester,  England,  died  under  three 
years,  the  mere  story  of  which  still  haunts 
England  Uke  an  awful  nightmare.  The 
horizon  of  life  was  no  larger  than  the 
immediate  needs  and  desire  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  his  attitude  toward  the  body 
politic  was  determined  by  these  facts. 

Under  this  old  theology  and  this  old 
economy,  the  future  of  mankind  was  not 
considered.  Why  should  men  build 
houses  for  others  to  live  in  ?  Why  should 
men  sacrifice  to  plant  trees  whose  fruit 
they  would  never  taste?  It  was  this 
individualism  which  made  pessimistic 
Schopenhauer  rebelliously  ask:  "Why 
must  we  be  forever  tortured  by  this  pas- 
sion and  desire  to  reproduce  our  kind, 
why  are  all  our  pursuits  tainted  with  this 


appUcation,  all  our  needs  referred  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  generation  that  tramples 
on  our  heels  ? "  To  the  old  thought  this 
ruthless  passion  hurled  man  on  before 
it  as  the  wave  hurls  the  swimmer.  He 
might  rebel,  still  he  was  hurled  on. 

We  are,  however,  beginning  to  see  that 
the  individual  lives  for  the  future,  that 
he  gets  his  meaning  from  his  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  race.  He  has  signifi- 
cance in  the  presence  only  because  the 
present  is  productive  of  the  future.  He 
has  meaning  for  to-day  only  because  to- 
morrow grows  out  of  to-day. 

One  of  the  greatest  prophets  of  this 
gospel,  a  pagan  and  a  visionist,  yet  a 
prophet  who  has  seen  more  clearly  man's 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  race 
than  many  who  scoff  at  the  pagans,  is 
G.  H.  Wells.  He  has  seen  clearlv  that 
man  gains  his  meaning  for  the  world - 
process  in  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  the  next  generation  of  men. 

Life,  as  Mr.  Wells  sees  it,  is  "  essentially 
a  matter  of  reproduction;  first  a  growth 
and  training  to  that  end,  then  commonly 
mating  and  actual  physical  reproduction, 
and  finally  the  consummation  of  these 
things  in  parental  nurture  and  educa- 
tion." This  is  the  chief  end  of  man  as 
it  is  of  all  life.  The  world  is  a  "great 
birth-place,  an  incessant  renewal,  an 
undying  fresh  beginning  and  unfolding 
of  life."  Take  away  this  fact  and  we 
have  nothing  but  stagnation  and  death, — 
no  springtime,  no  sweet-smelUng  flowers, 
no  laughing  children,  no  waving  harvests, 
no  singing  birds,  but  cold,  monotonous 
death.  It  is  the  promise  of  the  spring- 
time that  makes  winter  endurable  and 
it  is  not  the  amount  of  beer  and  cheese, 
or  beef  and  rolls  that  man  can  eat  and 
drink  that  gives  interest  to  mankind. 
The  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
present  race  of  men  is  that  the  next  gen- 
eration of  men  is  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  production  and  nurture.  This 
is  the  real  wonder  in  comparison  with 
which  all  others  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

This  being  true,  the  chief  business  of 
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mankind  is  to  create  those  conditions 
under  which  offspring  can  reach  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  "'The  seri- 
ous aspect  of  our  private  lives,  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  all  our  social  and  cooper- 
ative undertakings,  is  to  prepare  as  well 
as  we  possibly  can  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion, which  shall  prepare  still  more  cap- 
ably for  still  better  generations  to  follow." 
This  must  be  the  test  of  any  human  in- 
stitution. In  the  future,  social  systems 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce conditions  in  which  a  new-bom 
child  may  realize  the  strongest  and  best 
life.  All  that  fail  to  contribute  to  this 
end  are  either  superficial  and  hence  use- 
less, or  wrong  and  hence  to  be  abolished. 

There  has  been  an  immense  amount 
of  social  quackery  which  has  turned  man 
away  from  an  intelligent  persuit  of  this 
primal  object  of  his  existence.  In  his 
earlier  life,  Mr.  Wells,  himself,  was  en- 
trapped by  one  of  these  shams,  that  of 
scientific  marriage  for  the  production  of 
a  better  race  of  men.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  idea  is  that  it  will  not  work. 
Shaw  may  advocate  the  mating  of  a  duke 
and  a  charwoman,  but  there  is  one  in- 
superable barrier  to  the  proposition, 
namely,  that  the  duke  does  not  care  for 
the  charwoman  nor  does  she  care  for  him. 
Though  the  state  should  forbid  the  mar- 
riage of  diseased  persons,  it  could  not 
prevent  people  "falling  in  love"  and 
living  together  in  free  union,  and  though 
the  state  offered  large  pensions  to  young 
men  six  feet  in  height  and  strong  of  mus- 
cle and  sound  in  every  organ  who  would 
marry  women  with  large  chests  and  broad 
hips  and  rosy* cheeks,  approved  by  the 
hcaalth  officer,  they  would  spurn  the  pen- 
don  and  marry  the  first  invalid  for  whom 
they  had  a  passion. 

Another  objection  to  this  scientific 
marriage  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  breed  to  secure  the  things  desired. 
"We  are  not  a  bit  dear  what  points  to 
breed  for  and  what  points  to  breed  out." 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  simple  matter 
because  the  breeder  knows  what  he  wants, 
— «  certain  grade  of  milk  or  good  beef. 


It  is  easy  to  breed  for  these  simple  quali- 
ties, but  man  is  not  used  for  beef  and,  in 
these  days  of  endless  foods,  even  woman 
is  dispensable  as  a  giver  of  milk.  In 
man  we  must  breed  for  beauty  and  health, 
ability,  genius  and  energy,  all  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  impossible  to  define  one  of 
them,  much  less  to  breed  for  them.  The 
varieties  of  beauty  are  endless.  There 
is  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  English 
woman,  and  the  homely  beauty  of  the 
Dutch,  the  tropic  beauty  of  the  tambou- 
rine giri  foUowing  the  organ-grinder, 
and  the  quaint  beauty  of  the  Japanese. 
For  what  type  of  beauty  shall  we  breed  ? 
We  are  as  unable  to  breed  for  "perfect 
health  "  as  for  beauty,  for  what  is  health 
in  one  person  may  not  be  health  in  an- 
other. "Health  is  a  balance,  a  balance 
of  blood  against  nerve,  of  digestion 
against  secretion,  of  heart  against  brain. 
A  heart  of  perfect  health  and  vigor  put 
into  the  body  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man 
who  is  built  upon  a  slighter  scale  than 
that  heart,  wiU  swiftly  disorganize  the 
entire  fabric,  and  burst  its  way  to  a  hem- 
orrhage in  lungs  perhaps,  or  brain,  or 
whenever  the  slightest  relative  weakness 
permits."  The  perfect  health  of  an 
American  Indian  is  not  the  same  as  the 
perfect  health  of  a  New  Yorker,  nor  the 
health  of  the  Negro  in  the  plantation 
cabin  the  same  as  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wales.  All  of  this  talk  of  breeding  for 
better  men  breaks  down  because  we  do 
not  know  enough.  Whether  men  will 
ever  know  enough  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  this  much  is  certain,  if  men  ever  do 
know  enough,  the  novelist  will  not  be 
deprived  of  material  for  his  books,  for 
youth  and  maiden  will  still  love,  still 
elope,  still  make  their  own  choice  while 
the  scientist  goes  on  spinning  his  theories. 
The  particular  social  quackery  which 
just  now  is  blinding  men  to  the  real  issue 
of  life  is  the  delusion  of  "race-suicide," 
a  sham  which  has  never  been  better  ex- 
posed than  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  alarm- 
ist is  crying  that  long  before  old  Sol  ha^' 
a  chance  to  bum  up  his  carbon  and  leave 
the  earth  in  darkness,  man  will  have 
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been  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  the  birth- 
rate. Skepticism  and  materialism,  love 
of  ease  and  luxury,  are  all  blamed  by  this* 
alarmist  for  this  decline.  They  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  seriousness,  and 
with  the  loss  of  this  Puritan  virtue  women 
are  losing  their  courage  and  men  are 
wasting  themselves  in  their  selfish  pleas- 
ures. But  this  is  not  true.  It  is  because 
the  race  is  becoming  more  religious  and 
our  women  more  courageous  that  the 
birth-rate  is  declining.  It  is  the  fimda- 
mental  religious  conviction  that  is  taking 
possession  of  the  race,  that  if  govern- 
ments will  serve  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce so  many  children.  When  a  gov- 
ernment permits  conditions  to  exist  where 
one  half  of  the  infants  die  before  they 
reach  maturity;  when  wars  drain  the 
population  every  generation  of  its  strong- 
est men;  when  governments  spend  mill- 
ions for  the  maintenance  of  armies  and 
navies  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  im- 
proving the  homes  of  the  poor  and  in 
creating  an  environment  where  the  mor- 
tality will  decrease,  spending  it  upon 
instruments  for  the  murder  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  happen  to  survive  the  un- 
sanitaiy  conditions;  then  women  have 
to  be  turned  into  perennial  breeding  ani- 
mals to  furnish  the  supply  for  wasteful 
governments.  The  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  will  not  permit  it  to  con- 
tinue in  this  imgodly  business.  The  con- 
science of  the  race  has  not  become  flabby. 
The  instinct  of  motherhood  has  not  been 
lost.  There  are  sterile  women  and  giddy 
women  who  will  not  bear  children  and 
there  always  have  been  but  in  the  race 
the  conscience  is  becoming  stronger  as  it 
is  becoming  more  enlightened  and  the 
instinct  of  motherhood  centers  upon  a 
few  children  that  can  be  well  cared  for 
and  nurtured  to  reproduce  in  the  future 
a  better  race  of  men.  The  maternal  in- 
stinct refuses  to  bear  sons  to  be  shot  or 
daughters  to  die  in  the  poisonous  air  of 
cheap  tenements  before  they  reach  their 
teens. 

The  little  that  governments  have  done 


only  serves  to  strengthen  these  convictions. 
The  slight  improvements  made  in  the 
conditions  has  increased  the  population 
in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  birth-rate.  In 
England  and  Wales  between  1846-1850, 
there  were  33.8  births  per  1,000;  be- 
tween 1896-1900  there  were  28.0  per 
1,000,  a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  5.8. 
But  between  1846-1850  the  death-rate 
was  23.3  per  1,000;  between  1896-1900 
it  was  17.7  per  1,000,  a  decrease  of  5,6, 
leaving  only  .2  decrease  in  population. 
Now  comes  another  fact,  discouraging 
to  the  alarmist,  who  sees  all  of  the  good 
in  the  past.  The  illegitimate  births 
between  1846-1850  numbered  2.2  per 
1,000;  between  1896-1900  they  num- 
bered 1.2  per  1,000.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fall  in  these  illegitimate  births 
the  population  would  have  increased.8. 
The  increase  in  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  cause  in  the  slight  decrease 
in  population.  The  prolongation  of  the 
average  time  of  life  almost  overcame  the 
decrease  in  birth-rate.  Considering  the 
littie  that  has  been  done  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  this  is  a  marvel- 
ous record.  When  governments  spend 
less  upon  champagne  and  the  millinery 
of  state,  upon  instruments  of  destruction, 
and  turn  their  millions  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  then  it  will  not  be  necessaiy 
to  produce  so  many  children. 

Mr.   Wells  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  further  reducing  the 
mortality  of  infants  in  England,  and  what 
is  true  in  England  is  also  true  in  America. 
In  Rutiandshiie,  in   1900,   103  children 
out  of  1,000  died  under  five  years  of  age; 
in  Dorsetshire  133  out  of  every  1,000, 
and  in  Lancashire  274  out  of  every  1,000. 
**  Unless  we  are  going  to  assume  tiiat  th^fl 
children  bom  in  Lancashire  are  inh^^^ 
ently  weaker  than  the  children  bom 
Rutland  or  Dorset — and  there  is  not  tt 
shadow  of  reason  why  we  should  belies 
that — ^we  must  suppose  that  at  least  17 
children  out  of  eveiy  1,000  in  Lancashiiv 
were  killed  by  the  conditions  into  whidb^ 
they  were  bom."    The  government  ab—- * 
sorbed  in  its  imperialism,  sunoundiD|P 
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itself  with  guns  and  dynamite,  and  the 
politicians  busy  with  measures  that  will 
get  them  votes,  permit  this  "perennial 
massacre  of  the  innocents." 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  103  deaths 
out  of  each  1,000  in  Rutland  might  not 
be  considerably  reduced.  Grant  that 
some  are  bom  who  are  not  fit  to  live  be- 
cause of  inherent  defects.  ''It  leaves 
untouched  the  fact  that  a  vast  multitude 
of  children  of  untainted  blood  and  good 
mental  and  moral  possibiUties,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  100  in  each  1,000  bom,  die 
yearly  through  insufficient  food,  insuffi- 
cient good  air,  and  insufficient  attention. 
The  plain  and  simple  tmth  is  that  they 
are  bom  needlessly.  There  are  still  too 
many  births  for  our  civilization  to  look 
after,  we  are  still  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
a  rising  birth-rate."  Until  govemments 
can  deal  more  wisely  with  the  children 
already  produced,  they  would  do  well  to 
urge  less  upon  parents  the  production 
of  innocents  for  the  slaughter. 

Every  child  bom  into  the  world  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  food,  good  air,  and  a 
bright  and  cheerful  house,  where  it  can 
grow  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  should 
be  the  business  of  government  to  see  that 
every  mother  is  supplied  with  these  things, 
both  for  herself  and  for  her  child.  The 
institutions  of  charity  founded  for  this 
purpose  are  not  successful.  They  not 
only  lessen  parental  responsibility,  and 
give  the  child  a  mechanical  rather  than 
a  sympathetic  environment,  but  they  en- 
courage births  among  the  class  where 
they  are  least  desirable.  At  best  charity 
is  an  imperfect  makeshift  and  cannot 
solve  the  great  problem. 

There  are  several  things  which  touch 
the  problem  directly  and,  if  enforced, 
would  produce  a  better  race.  First, 
reckless  parentage  should  be  discouraged. 
This  can  be  done,  Mr.  Wells  thinks,  by 
making  ''the  parent  the  debtor  to  society 
on  account  of  the  child  for  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  care  for  at  least  the  first 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  life,  and  in  the 
event  of  parental  default  to  invest  the 
local  autlumty  with  exceptional  powers 


of  recovery  in  this  matter.  It  would  be 
quite  easy  to  set  up  a  minimum  standard 
of  clothing,  cleanUness,  growth,  nutrition 
and  education,  and  provide,  that  if  that 
standard  was  not  maintained  by  a  child, 
or  if  the  child  was  found  to  be  bruised 
or  maimed  without  the  parents  being 
able  to  account  for  these  injuries,  the 
child  should  be  at  once  removed  from 
the  parental  care,  and  the  parents  charged 
with  the  cost  of  a  suitable  maintenance — 
which  need  not  be  excessively  cheap.  If 
the  parents  fail  in  the  payments  they 
could  be  put  into  celibate  labor  estab- 
lishments to  work  off  as  much  of  the  debt 
as  they  could,  and  they  would  not  be 
released  until  their  debt  was  fully  dis- 
charged. Legislation  of  this  type  would  ^ 
not  only  secure  all  and  more  of  the  ad- 
vantages children  of  the  least  desirable 
sort  now  get  from  charities  and  pubUc 
institutions,  but  it  would  certainly  invest 
parentage  with  a  quite  unpreosdented 
gravity  for  the  reckless,  and  it  would 
enormously  reduce  the  number  of  births 
of  the  least  desirable  sort." 

The  government  could  establish  a 
minimum  standard  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  houses  and  make  it  illegal  for  any  man 
to  inhabit  a  house  which  falls  below  this 
standard.  A  certain  size  of  rooms,  nec- 
essary ventilating  appliances,  plenty  of 
light  and  good  air,  are  things  which 
should  be  a  part  of  every  house.  These 
houses  should  be  kept  in  good  repair  and, 
in  no  case,  should  they  be  crowded. 
''The  minimum  permissible  tenement 
for  a  maximum  of  two  adults  and  a  very 
young  child  is  one  properly  ventilated 
room  capable  of  being  heated,  with  close 
and  easy  access  to  sanitary  conveniences, 
a  constant  supply  of  water  and  easy 
means  of  getting  warm  water.  More 
than  one  child  should  mean  another  room, 
and  it  seems  only  reasonable  if  we  go  so 
far  as  this,  to  go  further  and  require  a 
minimum  of  furniture  and  equipment, 
a  fire-guard,  for  instance,  and  a  separate 
bed  or  cot  for  the  child.  In  a  civilized 
community,  children  should  not  sleep 
with  adults,  and  the  killing  of  children 
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by  'acddentar  overiaTing  should  Be  a 
punishable  offence.  If  a  woman  does 
not  wish  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  half-hearted 
murderess  she  should  not  behave  like 


one. 


>> 


It  may  be  objected  that  these  demands 
are  unreasonable,  that  it  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  poor  to  have  children 
as  they  could  not  meet  these  conditions. 
Unde/  present  conditions  it  might  be 
impossible  but  if  this  standard  is  right 
then  the  government  should  correct  the 
conditions  which  make  the  ideal  impos- 
sible. It  could  be  corrected  by  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  wage.  No  man  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  labor  for  a  wage  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  Uve  a  wholesome, 
healthy,  and  reasonably  happy  life.  The 
industry  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  such 
a  wage  is  a  positive  curse  to  civilization. 
Rather  than  being  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  nation  it  is  a  **  disease  and  a  parasite 
upon  the  public  body."  Hence  all  such 
industries  should  be  abolished,  only  such 
being  permitted  to  exist  that  can  pay  a 
wage  large  enough  to  permit  a  man  to 
rent  a  tenement  in  the  best  condition 
and  large  enough  for  three  or  four  child- 
dren,  ''to  maintain  himself  and  wife  and 
children  above  the  minimum  standard 
of  comfort,  his  insurance  against  prema- 
ture and  accidental  death  or  temporary 
economic  or  physical  disablement,  some 
DOtinimum  provision  for  old  age  and  a 
certain  margin  for  the  exercise  of  his 
individual  freedom." 

Men  scoff  at  this  as  a  meager  material- 


istic interpretation  of  life,  and  stamp 
Wells  as  a  pagan.  If,  however,  these 
scoffers  could  be  placed  in  the  home  of 
the  poor  man,  compelled  to  live  on  his 
wage,  bear  children  and  support  them 
under  such  meager  surroundings,  he  might 
discover  in  the  doctrine  a  sublime  ideal- 
ism, with  a  spiritual  dynamic  for  the 
redeeming  of  souls  which  has  not  been 
attached  to  more  pretentious  doctrines 
of  salvation.  Others  scornfully  brush 
Wells  aside  as  a  visionist.  And  so  he  is, 
but  the  curse  of  the  world,  is  that  there 
are  so  few  who  see  visions.  Men  are  so 
concerned  with  tariff  and  ship-subsidy 
bills,  with  the  building  of  canals,  and  the 
r^ulation  of  their  beer  and  whiskey, 
that  they  never  consider  the  real  problem 
of  life,  the  making  of  men.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Wells  that  he  has  seen  that 
this  is  the  business  of  mankind,  that  all 
other  business  should  center  about  this 
great  undertaking,  that  the  business  of 
the  man  of  to-day  is  to  work  for  the  man 
of  to-morrow. 

It  is  objected  that  Wells  is  scornful  of 
religion  and  contemptuous  of  religious 
instruction.  Here  he  may  be  weak. 
The  heart  must  not  be  left  cheerless  and 
cold.  Neither  must  the  body  be  left 
hungry,  nor  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical sacrificed  to  the  spiritual.  In  em- 
phasizing the  former  Wells  has  done  a 
work  neglected  by  the  enthusiasts  of  re- 
ligion. 

Chauncey  J.  Hawkins. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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IN  EARLIER  periods  of  the  history 
of  men  the  more  civilized  nations 
were  wont  to  set  aside  priesthoods  whose 
sphere  of  activities  ranged  from  com- 
mendable and  oft-times  fruitful  interro- 
gations of  Nature,  to  mastery  of  signs. 


omens,  horoscopes,  and  royal  dreams. 
Failure  to  supply  solutions  on  demand 
was  a  capital  offence  and  the  criminals 
were  all  too  frequenUy  blotted  from  the 
things  that  be. 
Fortunately  for  the  men  of  science  of 
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modem  times  w^  have  grown  more  hu- 
mane and  charitable  toward  the  limita- 
tions of  the  human  intellect.  Hence, 
for  instance,  we  are  not  even  impatient 
or  querulous  under  repeated  failures  of 
our  savants  to  formulate  an  adequate 
hypothesis  of  the  great  Ice-Age  of  Ple- 
istocene times.  Why  did  such  an  awful 
catastrophe  overwhelm  the  present  proud 
seats  of  empire  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth?  Is  its  recurrence  probable  or 
imminent?  Is  it  in  the  womb  of  Time 
and  the  decree  of  Fate  that  the  ranks  of 
poor  humanity  are  to  be  scourged  and 
decimated  by  another  glacial  deluge? 
The  attitude  of  the  average  ""  man  in  the 
street**  toward  such  conjectures  is  one 
of  serene  indifference  as  yet.  His  undis- 
turbed equanimity  is  only  rivaled  by 
that  of  the  gods  who  were  wont  to  recline 
on  the  heights  of  Mount  Olympus  and 
doze  as  they  dreamily  gazed  at  the  far- 
spreading  panorama  of  '*  flaming  towns, 
and  cla^png  fights,  and  sinking  ships, 
and  praying  hands**  that  marked  the 
history  of  suffering  mankind.  But  the 
attention  of  an  increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  minds  is  being  directed  to 
this  question.  Articles  recur  with  strik- 
ing persistency  in  papers  and  magazines 
speculating  upon  the  probability  of  a 
duplication  in  a  time  to  come  of  the  icy 
besom  of  destruction  that  swept  over 
Europe  and  America  in  Pleistocene 
times,  laying  2,000,000  square  miles  of 
the  one  continent  and  4,000,000  square 
miles  of  the  other  under  an  impenetrable 
shroud  of  ice  and  snow.  Geologists  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  about  7,000  years  since 
these  conditions  came  to  an  end,  and,  if 
they  should  prevaU  agam  to  a  Uke  extent, 
the  dty  of  Cincinnati  wiU  mark  the  south- 
ernmost edge  of  the  ice-sheet  in  America 
but  the  Southern  states  wiU  lie  in  the 
grasp  of  an  Arctic  climate.  London  and 
New  York,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  no  more.  The  Irish  question 
and  other  mistakes  will  be  buried  forever 
beneath  an  icy  paU.  Sunny  France  will  be 
a  Siberia  knowing  no  summer,  and  Paris 
a  frozen  solitude  of  snow-filled  streets. 


It  is  a  curious  and  well-known  fact  that 
in  their  gropings  after  Truth  the  repre- 
sentative minds  of  buried  ages  have  in 
many  instances  anticipated,  with  a  greater 
or  lesser  measure  of  precision,  the  epoch- 
marking  discoveries  of  later  times.  Minds 
differ  in  receptivity  so  that  while  this  or 
that  genius  may  be  said  to  have  caught 
the  inspiration  of  his  age,  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  unspoken  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  great  body  of  his  fellowmen, 
and  given  them  commanding  utterance 
in  music  or  art  or  Uterature,  there  are 
still  others  so  delicately  attuned  to  the 
voice  of  Nature  that  they  seem  to  catch 
the  faintest  inflection  of  some  cosmic 
truth.  And,  if  their  concept  in  ciystal- 
lized  form  fell  upon  unheeding  ears  among 
their  contemporaries,  some  later  age  with 
greater  resources  and  fruits  of  research 
at  hand  has  recognized  the  gleaming 
filament  of  Truth  in  the  speculations  of 
the  dead  philosopher,  and  extended  to 
his  memory  the  meed  of  praise.  Thus 
Anaximander  2,500  years  before  Darwin's 
time,  Goethe,  Browning,  and  others, 
did  all  dimly  adumbrate  upon  the  now 
generally  recognized  theory  of  evolution. 
These  men  saw,  as  it  were  "through  a 
glass  darkly  **  but  they  nevertheless  caught 
a  brief  inspiration  of  a  great  immanent 
truth  whidi  finally  crystallized  into  a 
grand  and  broad  generalization  in  the 
mind  of  Charles  Darwin. 

In  the  field  of  research  under  review, 
then,  it  would  at  least  seem  possible  that 
the  halting  and  interrogative  prophecies 
of  a  coming  glacial  devastation,  that  ap- 
pear in  various  quarters  from  time  to 
time,  are,  in  their  last  analysis,  a  cosmic 
truth  apparent  to  the  subconsciousness 
of  investigators  and  seeking  articulate 
expression  and  development  into  tangible, 
argumentative  form.  And  it  is.  certain 
that  there  is  no  field  of  endeavor  more 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
minds,  for  a  Glacial  Period  stands  out 
as  the  most  stupendous  revolution  re- 
corded in  the  otherwise  orderly  sequence 
of  events  in  the  procession  of  geologic 
ages,  and  as  one  preeminently  calculated 
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to  entirely  subvert  the  status  of  nations 
and  civilizations,  to  blot  out  a  world  and 
recast  the  affairs  of  men  at  a  stroke. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  probability 
that  the  much  sought  after  solution  is 
one  of  the  very  simplest  with  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  be  engaged,  notwith- 
standing the  many  ponderous  and  elabo- 
rate theories  adduced  by  ingenious  phil- 
osophers in  the  past.  Speaking  in  this 
connection  Professor  Bonney  says:*  "It 
is  therefore  probable  that  some  factor, 
which  is  essential  for  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  is  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered, or,  at  any  rate,  the  importance  of 
one  which  is  already  known  has  not  been 
duly  recognized."  It  will  develop  in 
the  sequel  that  these  are  prophetic  words, 
for  it  would  seem  that  there  really  is  a 
factor  "already  known,"  but  whose  im- 
portance has  in  the  most  curious  manner 
been  persistently  overlooked  by  all  of 
our  glacial  philosophers,  thereby  delay- 
ing the  solution  of  a  problem  fraught 
with  the  direst  consequences  to  the  family 
of  nations.  Tyndall,  the  great  physicist, 
showed  that  the  prime  essentiaLs  were  a 
** boiler**  and  "condenser."  In  his  opin- 
ion we  needed  perhaps  more  vapor,  but 
we  also  needed  a  "condenser**  so  power- 
ful that  the  precipitation  should  fall  as 
snow  and  not  as  rain.  None  can  take 
exception  to  so  simple  and  manifestly 
adequate  epitome  of  tiie  conditions  neces- 
sarytothegenesisofanlceAge.  Throu^ 
the  labors  of  this  investigator  we  are 
launched  upon  a  course  leading  directly 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Many 
trans-Atlantic  passengers  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  power  and 
efficiency  as  condensers  of  the  fleets  of 
icebergs  floating  in  the  sea.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  most  casual  observer  that  if 
these  formidable  armadas  were  even 
slightly  increased  in  size  or  number  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  dimate  of 
Europe  and  America  must  ensue.  It  is 
well  known  that  our  present  favorable 
meteorological  conditions  are  only  main- 
tained in  a  delicate  equipoise,  and  any 
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disturbance  of  the  nature  indicated, 
would  infaUibly  subject  us  to  another 
glacial  visitation.  This  is  the  crucial 
point  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  con- 
sider, apart  from  unnecessary  technical- 
ities, how  the  sources  or  reservoirs  of 
these  masses  of  ice  being  discharged  into 
the  North  Atlantic  are  and  long  have 
been  in  process  of  augmentation  and  are 
at  last,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  rapid  and 
more  pronounced  enlargement. 

The  cessation  of  the  great  Ice-Age 
resulted,  it  is  beUeved  by  geologists, 
from  the  subsidence  of  the  northern  ice- 
burdened  lands  beneath  the  sea,  so  that 
no  important  land-nuclei  remained  for 
the  formation  of  ice-caps,  and  no  marked 
accumulation  of  ice-fields  was  possible 
in  the  Arctic  ocean  owing  to  the  wide 
avenue  of  escape  leading  into  the  Atlantic. 
Since  then,  however,  a  gradual  reeleva- 
tion  of  these  regions  has  been  in  progress 
so  that  certain  lands  west  of  Greenland 
have  now  an  elevation  almost  2,000  feet 
higher  than  that  at  which  they  formerly 
stood,  as  determined  by  Feilden,  Greely 
and  Bessels.  Some  writers  have  pointed 
out  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress 
"perhaps  a  few  centuries**  will  suffice 
to  convert  Hudson*s  Bay  into  salt  marsh 
or  dry  land.  But  in  a  still  shorter  time, 
if  these  secular  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust  are  persistent,  the  present  avenues 
of  communication  west  of  Greenland 
between  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  discharge 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  first  fruits  of 
this  blockade  are  evident  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  so-called  palaeocrystic  sea, 
or  masses  of  hoary  old  ice,  which  has 
been  unable  to  escape  from  the  labyrin- 
thine channels  of  the  Parry  islands  and 
goes  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It 
was  the  presence  of  this  ice  in  McClin- 
tock  channel  that  baffied  so  many  of  the 
stout-hearted  explorers  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  The  net  result  of  these 
developments  will  be  that  sooner  or  later 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  Polar  basin 
will  be  diverted  into  the  remaining  exit 
between  Europe  and  Greenland — that  of 
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Behring  straits  being  negligible.  This 
is  the  portentous  feature  and  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  The  subsidence  be- 
neath the  sea  of  the  land  areas  of  the  far 
north,  which  induced  the  cessation  of 
the  Pleistocene  Ice-Age,  left  an  unob- 
structed highway  for  the  outflowing 
Polar  currents  down  the  American  coast, 
throughout  their  entire  course,  their 
natural  "^set"  being  west  then  as  now, 
owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  There  was  thus  left  a  wide 
expanse  of  neutral  waters  between  the 
south-flowing  Pohir  currents  and  the 
north-flowing  Gulf  Stream  bathing  the 
shores  of  western  Europe.  In  the  7,000 
or  8,000  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
however,  this  beneficent  arrangement 
has  been  changed  for  the  worse.  The 
P<dar  currents  have  crossed  the  neutral 
zone  and  are  thrusting  their  icy  burdens 
athwart  the  right  of  way  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  inevitable  result  must  be 
not  only  a  steady  lowering  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  adjoining  re- 
gi<Mis  but  what  is  more  important,  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  snow- 
Um.  Thus  TyndaU's  postulate  of  a 
** boiler"  and  ^condenser **  is  in  process 
of  realization  through  the  growing  inti- 
macy of  contact  of  l^ese  two  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  corroboration  of  the  correctness 
of  the  line  of  reasoning  being  followed 
to  find  that,  according  to  the  disinterested 
investigations  of  Whitney,  the  glaciers 
of  Iceland  are  rapidly  advandmr.  An- 
other  higUy  ^L  Wr-poS  exists 
in  the  vast  snowfields  of  the  mountain- 
chains  of  Norway,  whence  several  gla- 
ciers come  down  almost  to  sea-level  and 
at  least  one  actually  discharges  smaU 
bergs  into  a  northern  fiord.  When  the 
enormous  glaciers  of  Iceland  commence 
to  litter  the  sea,  but  more  probably  be- 
fore that  culmination,  the  Scandinavian 
systems  will  respond  to  the  increasing 
snowfall  and  send  forth  their  ships  of 
ice  to  join  the  fleets  already  assembling 
<m  the  hi^  seas  from  other  sources,  so 
that  we  may  then  ocmsider  the  last  chap- 


ters in  the  history  of  our  civilization  to 
have  been  written.  As  each  new  contri- 
bution of  icebergs  arrives  from  successive 
quarters  in  descending  scale  of  latitude 
tiie  conflagration  will  proceed  apace  until 
the  later  stages  will  be  marked  with  a 
terrible  rapidity — a  sort  of  geometrical 
progression  as  it  were.  It  is  significant 
that  the  geological  records  of  the  great 
Ice-Age  of  the  past  show  a  gradual  ac- 
cession of  cold  during  the  earlier  develop- 
ments which  were  followed  by  a  swift 
consununation  at  the  last. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  versed  in  the  profundities 
of  astronomy,  or  steeped  in  geological 
lore,  in  order  to  grasp  and  appreciate 
the  simple  equation  of  natural  factors 
whence  is  evolved  such  tremendous  re- 
sults as  attend  upon  a  glacial  epoch.  It 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  the  phenomenon  asso- 
ciated therewith,  which  have  been  likened 
by  Professor  Wright  to  the  stately  pro- 
gression of  the  celestial  movements,  that 
so  many  elaborate  and  abstruse  and  in- 
genious theories  have  in  turn  been  erected 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors. 
The  maximum  of  penetration  required, 
however,  is  only  that  sufficient  to  discern 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  events  that 
must  develop  from  the  growing  intimacy 
of  the  contact  between  the  moist  influ- 
ences of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  frigid 
products  of  the  perennial  winter  of  the 
Polar  regions.  Allusion  is  frequently 
made  in  geological  works  to  the  fact  that 
the  immense  ice-sheets  of  the  Spitzbergen 
are  due  directly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  That  is  to  say  the  latter 
furnishes  the  aqueous  vapor  whence  is 
derived  the  snowfall  requisite  to  feed  the 
glacier  systems  of  the  interior.  Precisely 
the  same  relation  is  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  further  to  the  south  be- 
tween the  warm  Atlantic  drift  and  the 
snow-fields  of  Greenland  and  Iceland, 
and  will  soon  extend  to  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia. With  the  material  results  of 
these  conjunctions  before  them  perplexity 
may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  readers 
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by  the  recollection  that  certain  philoso- 
phers would  conduct  the  Gulf  Stream 
across  a  submerged  isthmus  of  Panama, 
or  shunt  it  off  in  some  other  direction,  in 
order  to  induce  glacial  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America.  This  is  perhaps 
the  least  tenable  theory  of  all.  Tyndall 
has  Ukened  it  to  taking  ''the  fire  from 
under  the  boiler";  Professor  Bonney 
does  not  entertain  it,  and  reason  wiU  have 
none  of  it.  We  need  plenty  of  moisture, 
we  need  the  Gulf  Sti^m  to  convey  it, 
and  we  need  an  ice-strewn  ocean  to  pre- 
cipitate it  in  the  form  of  snow.  Speak- 
ing of  the  growth  of  glacial  systems  Sir 
John  Lubbock*  says : 

''The  extension  of  the  glaciers  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  imply  any  very 
severe  climate. 

"  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  glaciers 
require  heat  as  well  as  cold;  heat  to 
create  the  vapor,  which  again  condenses 
as  snow.  A  succession  of  damp  summers 
would  do  more  to  enlarge  the  glaciers 
than  a  series  of  cold  seasons.  Leblanc 
estimated  that  the  glacial  period  need 
not  have  had  an  average  temperature 
of  more  than  7  degrees  centigrade  below 
the  present,  and  other  great  authorities 
consider  that  at  any  rate  a  fall  of  even  5 
degrees  would  suffice." 

So  frail  a  margin,  then,  saves  from  us 
glacial  extinction.  It  is  utterly  inex- 
plicable that  the  significance  of  the  long- 
continued  secular  movements  in  the  far 
North  contributing  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees to  a  greater  and  greater  prevalence 
both  of  "damp  sunmiers"  and  "cold 
seasons" — ^the  results  of  which  are  now 
apparent,  not  alone  in  the  swelling  ice- 
cap of  Greenland  and  the  advancing 
glaciers  of  Iceland — should  have  hitherto 
so  completely  escaped  the  recognition  of 
investigators.  If  they  ever  drew  a  men- 
tal picture  of  the  North  Atiantic  as  a 
vast,  heaving  mcr  de  glace,  fed  by  the 
streaming  glaciers  of  two  continents,  it 
must  have  been  only  to  regard  it  as  the 
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result,  instead  of  the  primary  and  sus- 
taining cause,  of  the  Ice-Age.  In  short, 
they  inverted  the  simple  cause  and  effect 
— so  potent  when  rightiy  applied,  so 
futile  when  confused.  The  ocean  ice 
would,  however,  be  sustaining  only  up 
to  a  certain  limit  which  would  be  reached 
as  soon  as  the  cold  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere exceeded  that  of  the  Southern, 
enabling  the  northeast  trade-winds  to 
drive  the  heated  waters  of  the  equatorial 
zones  south  of  Cape  St.  Roque  and  so 
into  the  South  Atlantic.  The  consequent 
absence  of  the  vapor-conveying  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  North  Atlantic  would 
induce  calm  weather  and  clear  skies  over 
the  seaboards  of  Europe  and  America, 
banishing  precipitation  and  enabling  the 
sun  to  speedily  reduce  the  citadels  of 
the  starving  snowfields.  It  is  well  known 
to  geologists  that  the  various  retreats  of 
the  ice-sheet  were  quite  rapid  while  they 
were  in  progress.  The  vanishing  snow- 
fields,  however,  would  be  followed  by  a 
rising  temperature  until  the  natural  pre- 
dominance of  the  cold  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  over  that  of  the  northern 
being  restored,  the  southeast  trades 
would  again  force  the  warm  equatorial 
waters  north  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  recrea- 
ting the  Gulf  Stream,  and  so  hurrying  up 
fresh  munitions  of  war  for  the  decimated 
and  fast-melting  ranks  of  the  glacial 
army  of  invasion.  Then  the  entire  pro- 
cess would  commence  anew.  It  is  there- 
fore conceivable  that  the  cycles  of  alter- 
nate advance  and  retreat  of  the  continent- 
al ice-sheets  might  have  continued  in- 
definitely had  not  the  steady  subsidence 
of  the  northern  ice-burdened  lands, 
never  wholly  relieved,  finally  cut  off  the 
icebergs  at  their  source.  No  fewer  than 
eleven  of  these  oscillations  have  been 
distinguished  in  America,  and  Professor 
Chamberlin  confidentiy  correlates  the 
more  marked  instances  with  those 
tabulated  by  Geikie  and  others  for 
Europe.  Doubtiess  these  were  con- 
temporaneous as  claimed,  answering, 
as  they  did,  to  the  conmion  impulse 
on    the    ocean,    because    "things    tha) 
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are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another." 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  here  pointed 
out  that  the  problem  of  the  Permian  Ice- 
Age  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  traces 
of  which  are  found  in  South  Africa,  lends 
itself  to  precisely  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment as  that  being  pursued  in  these  pages 
in  reference  to  the  Pleistocene  Ice- Age 
and  its  approaching  recrudescence  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere.  It  is  beUeved 
by  geologists  that  in  pre-Permian  times 
there  was  a  greater  extension  of  land 
areas  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  South- 
em  hemisphere  than  now  obtains.  But 
it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  any  appreci- 
able extension  of  the  Antarctic  continent, 
whether  now  or  in  the  past,  would  enable 
that  tremendous  polar  ice-field — ^in  our 
day  4,500,000  square  miles  in  area — ^to 
send  its  icebergs  far  north  past  the  south- 
ern extremities  of  South  America  and 
Africa,  distributing  their  chilling  influ- 
ences far  and  wide,  and  concentrated 
particularly,  perhaps,  near  the  latter 
continent  by  the  north-flowing  current 
alcHig  its  west  coast.  The  contact  of 
these  ** condensers"  with  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  would  create 
an  area  of  low  pressure,  and  being  an 
anti-cydonic  area,  would  sweep  the 
aqueous  vapor  in  an  easterly  direction 
and  deposit  it  as  snow  upon  the  high 
and  cold  interior  plateau  of  South  Africa 
whence  the  ice-sheet  would  stream  south- 
ward, as  the  glacial  striae  in  the  Karroo 
would  seem  to  indicate  did  actually  oc- 
cur. An  Ice-Age  is  therefore,  merely 
the  product  of  certain  favorable  local 
conditions. 

Professor  Wright  reminds  us  that  when 
the  proposal  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  some  French  engineers  to  flood  the 
Sahara  from  the  Mediterranean  the 
scheme  was  viewed  with  alarm  and  dis- 
may by  the  people  of  Switzerland  who 
dr^uled  any  increased  supply  of  aqueous 
vapor  for  their  vast  glacier  sj^ms.  The 
same  authority  adds  that  any  such  de- 
nouement would  be  attended  with  fatal 
results  to  the  repuUic  and  perhaps  to 


central  Europe.  In  speculating  upon 
the  latent  powers  of  destruction  of  the 
small  glacier  in  Tucker's  ravine,  M oimt 
Washington,  Professor  Shaler  points  out 
that  a  very  slight  dislocation  of  present 
meteorological  conditions  would  suffice 
to  once  more  urge  the  glaciers  forth  on 
their  career  of  devastation,  and  that  once 
started,  there  is  no  telling  where  they 
would  stop.  Owing  to  the  heavy  pre- 
cipitation prevalent,  the  glaciers  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps 
descend  as  low  as  within  1,000  feet  of 
sea-level  despite  the  high  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  at  that  point.  For  the 
same  reason  the  snow-Une  on  the  Him- 
alayas is  much  lower  on  the  warm  south- 
em  side  than  on  the  cold  northern  side. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances. 
The  vision  is  plain  and  true  and  the  in- 
terpretation thereof  is  sure. 

The  intuitive  subconsciousness  of  men, 
to  which  earlier  allusion  has  been  made, 
that  the  initial  developments  of  another 
Ice-Age  may  be  imminent  to  the  point  of 
easy  discernment  did  we  but  know  where 
to  look  for  their  presence,  may  be  respon- 
sible in  part  for  the  frequency  with  which 
occasional  writers  detail  for  us  a  few  of 
the  undoubtedly  significant  symptoms 
of  prospective  continental  gladation. 
The  following  excerpt  is  from  The  Cause 
of  the  Olacial  Epochs  by  H.  L.  True : 

*'  For  the  present  I  will  affirm  that  the 
Glacial  Period  is  still  going  on.  The  ice 
is  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  polar  re- 
gions and  slowly  creeping  downwards 
toward  the  temperate  zones.  The  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  quotes  the  following 
from  a  leading  Grerman  meteorologist 
and  astronomer :  '  Places  visited  by  Kotze- 
bue,  Ross,  Franklin,  Parry  and  others 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  pronounced  by  them  to  be 
free  from  ice  during  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, are  now  covered  with  several  feet 
of  sohd  ice  which  is  capped  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.'  This  certainly 
proves  that  the  earth's  glacial  zones  are 
rapidly     and     permanently     enlarging. 
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Flammarion,  the  great  French  astrono- 
mer,  has  shown  that  every  country  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  those  in  Asia,  has, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  lost  from  six 
to  fourteen  degrees  in  its  mean  annual 
temperature.  In  France,  Grermany  and 
Italy  the  northern  limit  of  the  growth 
of  the  vine  is  steadily  being  pushed  south- 
ward." 

This  is  sufficiently  startling,  but,  like 
so  many  or  rather  all  others  who  have 
essayed  the  glacial  problem  our  author 
does  not  identify  his  notable  data  with 
any  instant  theory  or  prediction  of  im- 
mediate import.  It  is  precisely  this  note 
of  indecision  as  regards  the  time  of  ful- 
filment that  deprives  such  prophecies  of 
the  great  d£bacle  to  come  of  the  dynamic 
quality  of  challenging  imminence  for  the 
citizens  of  a  day  infested  with  other  cares. 
Only  an  academic  interest  is  manifested 
in  tiie  decrees  of  fate  supposed  to  con- 
cern our  descendants  of  the  remote  fu- 
ture. But  a  rude  disillusioning  would 
seem  to  be  at  hand.  Our  complacency 
is  that  of  the  improvident,  for  the  day  of 
disaster  already  looms  on  the  horizon. 
Although  systematic  researches  conduct- 
ed by  competent  men  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated, on  the  northern  confines  of  the 
Atlantic,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  deter- 
mine with  a  very  considerable  d^ree  of 
precision  just  what  portion  still  remains 
of  the  alloted  span  of  our  present  civili- 
zation, it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  say 
now  that  untoward  dimatic  conditions 
along  the  more  northerly  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
reach  a  climacteric  in  a  few  centuries — 
remembering  that  the  agencies  at  work 
whose  achievements,  as  already  detailed, 
are  now  perceptible  in  several  quarters, 
will  move  with  a  constantly  accelerating 
pace  as  time  goes  on. 

On  the  grounds  of  simplicity,  suffi- 
ciency and  tangible  delineation  of  a  se- 
quence of  events  unfolding  under  our 
very  nose,  the  forgoing  portrayal  of  the 
combination  of  factors  prolific  of  Glacial 
developments  may  well  prove  to  be.  the 


Rosetta  stone,  or  key,  to  the  hitherto  in- 
decipherable hieroglyphics  of  glacial  ge- 
ology. In  such  an  event  there  must 
ensue  a  sudden  stiffening  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  world's  chancelleries.  If 
it  is  conceived  that  the  fiat  is:  Only  a 
few  hundred  years  and  then  the  deluge, 
we  may  look  for  a  kaleidoscopic  proces- 
sion of  political  events.  Armageddon 
begins  to  assume  a  threatening  reality. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  as 
strong  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  and 
it  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  briefly 
speculate  upon  the  possible  moves  of  the 
great  empires  looking  to  the  perpetuation 
of  their  national  identity  in  the  order  of 
the  new  world  already  dawning  on  the 
disintegrating  fabric  of  the  old. 

Obviously  the  United  States  must 
carve  out  a  refuge  for  her  people  in  South 
America  against  the  time  when  they  will 
be  driven  out  of  the  Northern  continent 
by  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  all- 
effacing  ice-sheet.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  Latin  republics  will 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  look- 
ing to  their  incorporation  in  a  South 
American  h^emony  animated  solely  by 
North  American  institutions,  otherwise 
— might  must  decide.  The  beneficent 
power  and  proved  vitality  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  language  and  institutions, 
habits,  traditions  and  ideals  must  not  be 
impaired  by  inoculations  alien  to  their 
genius.  It  took  centuries  of  travail  by 
men  and  women  to  bring  these  to  their 
present  stage  of  perfection  which  we, 
their  descendants,  enjoy  or  abuse  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  not  expedient  for 
the  safety  of  the  one,  nor  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world  in  general,  that  either  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
two  great  peoples  actuated  solely  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  should  be  blotted 
from  the  map.  In  the  time  of  stress 
about  to  try  all  nations,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  each  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  The  conti- 
nent of  South  America  comprises  about 
7,000,000    square    miles    of    surpassing 
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wealth  and  most  varied  resources.  If 
unified  and  dominated  by  one  central 
progressive  sovereignty,  she  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  mighty  political 
units  or  empires  into  which  the  human 
race  will  be  resolved  under  the  approach- 
ing new  dispensation. 

For  several  of  the  British  members  of 
the  blood  partnership  the  situation  is 
more  complicated  and  diffuse.  The 
proverbial  ''British  luck,"  however,  has 
established  the  empire  in  nearly  all  the 
desirable  strategic  positions  in  southern 
latitudes,  whence  her  citizens  may  round 
out  a  dominion  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  their  place  in  the  vanguard  of 
nations  in  the  past,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  larger  future  opening  before  their 
eyes.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  dominion 
can  be  realized  in  anything  less  than 
control  of  the  African  continent  and 
maintenance  of  a  frontier  extending 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  on  to 
the  Ganges.  Against  this  latter  ''thin 
red  line"  some  European  combination 
will  undoubtedly  be  hurled,  and  then 
will  be  determined  the  issue  whether  the 
English  language  and  ideals  of  govern- 
ment are  to  survive  and  dominate  the 
new  world,  or — but  the  alternative  can- 
not be  entertained. 

The  colonies  of  Germany  are  impos- 
sible as  a  future  "fatherland.*'  She 
may  therefore  elect  to  fasten  on  some 
portion  of  South  America,  but  the  pros- 
pective masters  of  that  continent  cannot 
acquiesce  in  any  scheme  of  divided  sov- 
ereignty. Or  she  may  resolve  to  huri 
France  prostrate,  and  exact  the  cession 
of  her  colonial  empire  as  a  war  indem- 
nity. To  insure  herself  against  such  a 
repetition  of  the  dfbade  of  1870,  France 
would  be  driven  into  an  alliance  with 
England  who  would  require  in  return 
certain  desirable  portions  of  French  ter-^ 
ritory  in  Africa,  which  France  really 
does  not  need  because  of  her  stationary 
population.  In  fact  the  animating  im- 
pulse of  French  colonial  ambition  lies 
largely  in  the  term  "fa  gloire**  But  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  navy  is  an  awk- 


ward fact,  and  Germany  may  seek  to 
make  use  of  her  splendid  army  and  to 
lead  an  European  coalition  into  the 
shambles  of  the  Near  East.  Here  again, 
however,  the  intense  rivalries  and  con- 
flicting ambitions  of  the  different  peo- 
pies  of  southeastern  Europe,  each  having 
a  national  identity  to  maintain,  may 
block  the  way  to  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  eveiy  one  imable  to 
cleave  a  passage  single-handed.  It  will 
be  a  happy  culmination  when  German 
imperial  ambitions  beat  themselves  out, 
and  that  virile  people  absorbed,  along 
with  their  Scandinavian  and  Danish 
kinsmen,  into  the  dominions  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  s^is.  However  unpala- 
table, to  a  patriotic  German,  such  an 
arrangement  might  be,  it  is  plain  that  if, 
at  the  approaching  r^rouping  of  the 
nations  under  other  skies,  the  great 
Gothic  family  could  be  reunited,  its 
genius  would  enrich  the  world  in  another 
Renaissance. 

Canadians  may  at  first  view  the  situa- 
tion with  feelings  akin  to  dismay  since 
their  conmiercial  routes  on  the  Atlantic 
wiU  be  among  the  first  to  be  cut  off  by 
an  ice-infested  sea  and  inclement  con- 
ditions on  the  seaboard.  But  there  is 
no  occasion  for  disquietude  for  Canada. 
In  the  term  of  centuries  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  elapse  before  glacial  strin- 
gencies become  insistent  she  wiU  have 
attained  an  imposing  stature  of  national 
growth,  and  her  then  population  of  100,- 
000,000  or  more  of  vigorous  and  self- 
reliant  men  and  women  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  in  the  wide  spaces  of  the  Afri- 
can continent  and  other  quarters  of  the 
British  Empire.  And  in  what  is  now 
the  Dark  Continent  they  will  find  a  con- 
genial habitat  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  utteriy  destroying  the  present 
proud  fod  of  our  modem  civilization, 
an  Ice-Age  will  at  the  same  time  reju- 
venate the  seats  of  empire  of  the  mighty 
nations  of  old.  It  will  be  a  time  of  un- 
ending clouds,  fogs,  mists  and  banks  of 
vapor.  The  climate  of  the  torrid  zones 
will  be  radically  modified.    The  plains 
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oi  andent  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
will  once  again  reecho  the  tread  of  throng- 
ing peoples,  the  murmuring  of  running 
streams  and  the  music  of  multitudinous 
life.  And  Palestine,  desolate  Palestine, 
t)a]Ten,  parched  and  empty  of  her  former 
gloiy,  will  be  revivified — ^**a  place  of 
rivers  and  streams  of  water." 

When  Europe  and  America  were  held 
in  the  grip  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  huge 
independent  systems  of  glaciers  were 
nourished  by  the  various  mountain  ranges 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  whence 
they  have  in  some  instances  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  in  others  are  greatly  re- 
stricted. Thus  the  Atlas  mountains  in 
North  Africa,  the  I^rrenees,  Alps,  Cau- 
casus, Ararat,  Lebanon  and  even  Mount 
Hermon  only  about  100  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  This  infaUibly  indicates  the 
former  prevalence  of  a  moist  cUmate  in 
the  regions  mentioned.  Speaking  to  this 
point  that  standard  authority,  James 
Geikie,  in  his  Cheat  Ice-Age^  says: 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  traces  of  glacial 
action  have  been  observed  in  any  other 
part  of  North  Africa.  We  cannot  doubt, 
however,  that  during  the  Glacial  Period 
the  dimate  of  that  region  must  have  been 
markedly  affected,  and  evidence  of  this 
is  furnished  by  alluvial  accumulations 
of  Pleistocene  age.  These  show  that 
North  Africa  was  formerly  in  possession 
of  a  more  humid  climate.     (Page  708.) 

'*It  used  formerly  to  be  maintained 
that  the  desert  of  the  Sahara  was  occu- 
pied by  the  sea  in  Pleistocene  times,  but 
later  observations  have  shown  this  view 
to  be  unfounded.  (Page  709.)  In  a 
word  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  desert  regions  of  North 
Africa  that  these  were  formerly  better 
watered  than  now — ^traversed  by  streams 
and  rivers,  and  diversified  here  and  there 
by  lakes. 

"The  evidence  of  such  a  climatic 
change  is  not  confined  to  North  Africa. 
In  Palestine  and  Syria  similar  proof  of 
former  rainy  conditions  are  forthcoming. 
Ptofessor  Hull  has  shown  that  eveiy- 


where  the  facts  seem  to  point  to  a  'plu- 
vial period'  which  he  thinks  was  most 
probably  contemporaneous  with  the  gla- 
cial conditions  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon. 
...  In  short  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
border  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
formerly  well-watered — ^that  they  have 
experienced  more  humid  conditions  than 
now  obtain.  This  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  what  we  have  learned  as  to  the  form- 
er great  abundance  of  lakes  in  Central 
and  Northern  Asia.  All  those  regions 
are  drier  now  than  they  were  in  Pleisto- 
cene times.  More  than  this,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  humid  conditions 
of  the  Mediterranean  lands  extended 
even  into  tropical  Africa."  (Pages  710- 
711.) 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  though  the 
British  dominions  are  to  be  radically  re- 
modeled in  geography,  the  Empire  will 
suffer  no  impairment  in  resources.  It  is 
a  pleasing  antidpation  to  see  rise  anew 
Old  England's  might  in  a  restored  Old 
Egypt,  to  seat  her  kings  on  the  throne 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs,  to  restore  Lon- 
don in  Cairo,  and  to  rebuild  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments  in  precincts  where,  with 
more  than  Napoleon's  forty  centuries 
looking  down  on  them,  her  legislators 
could  surely  do  no  wrong  or  ignoble  act. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  this  end  that,  under  the 
hand  of  Destiny,  her  children  have  un- 
consdously  been  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  their  future  home  by  the 
Bed  Sea.  And  hers  shall  be  the  task — 
certainly  not  from  any  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  theocratic  government  of  the  world, 
but  partly  as  a  concession  to  sentiment, 
and  partly  from  motives  of  policy — of 
repatriating  the  Jews  to  their  rejuvenated 
Palestine.  There,  at  last,  this  long-suf- 
fering race,  inspired  by  the  literal  ful- 
filment of  the  Promise,  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  shake  off.  that  alien  furtive 
temperament  begotten  of  centuries  of 
servitude,  to  recover  the  fuU  measure  of 
thdr  Maccabean  valor,  and  to  stand  forth, 
dad  in  the  full  gloiy  of  Mosaic  nobility, 
before  a  wdcoming  worid. 
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So  that,  seated  securely,  flanked  on 
the  one  hand  by  a  continent  of  kinsmen 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  dominions  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, India,  and  her  wards  and  provinces 
of  the  Near  East,  the  mistress  of  Africa 
can  serenely  await  the  unrolling  of  the 
Map  of  Time  until,  in  the  long  course  of 


ages,  the  northern  ice-sheets  finally  re- 
tire once  more  into  their  Arctic  fastnesses, 
and  the  proverbial  New  Zealander  of 
Macaulay  actually  sails  away  to  view 
in  reminiscent  mood  the  place  where  once 
had  stood  Old  London  Bridge. 

John  C.  Elliot. 
BvtUy  Montana. 


COMMON  GROUND  FOR  SOCIALIST  AND  INDI 

VIDUALIST. 

Bt  John  W.  Bennett, 


SOME  weeks  ago  three  well-known 
representatives  of  different  schools 
of  sociological  thought,  socialistic  and 
individualistic,  met  in  New  York  and 
had  a  talk.  At  the  end  of  the  interview 
they  seemed  to  feel  that  there  were  es- 
sential differences  between  them,  so  es- 
sential that  they  could  not  work  together 
for  social  and  economic  reform. 

This  is  typical.  Writers  on  sociology 
and  economics  almost  universally  take 
the  same  view.  Socialism  and  individ- 
ualism are  taken  ordinarily  as  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  economic  thought.  Is  such 
the  fact?  This  is  a  question  of  most 
vital  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  attitude 
of  reformers  and  their  followers  toward 
the  practical  pressing  issues  of  to-day. 

So  far  as  extreme  socialists  and  ex- 
treme individualists  are  concerned,  there 
may  be  essential  antagonism.  Certainly 
they  think  themselves  irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  one  another.  But  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  situation  discloses  no 
good  reascm  why  social  reformers  who 
are  socialists  and  social  reformers  who 
are  individualists  may  not  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  advancement  of  a 
common  cause. 

No  individualist  is  so  extreme  as  to 
deny  that  each  human  being  has  a  social 
as  well  as  an  individual  existence.  All 
individual  liberty,  each  individual  right, 


is  qualified  by  the  individual  rights  and 
liberties  of  others  with  whom  the  very 
nature  of  things  compels  the  individual 
to  live  in  social  contact.  Each  individual 
cannot  have  a  planet  of  his  own.  If  he 
had  he  would  contend  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  planets  about  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  human  individual  with  a  world  to 
himself,  could  such  a  thing  be  conceived, 
would  find  himself  as  happy  as  we  other 
mortals  who  are  packed  upon  this  planet 
with  another  billion  and  one-half  of 
beings  more  or  less  like  ourselves. 

Man  is  a  social  animal.  The  individu- 
alist who  carries  his  theories  to  the  veriest 
length  of  anarchy  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  kind  of  human.  As  social  animals 
it  is  necessary  that  men  should  live  to- 
gether. The  only  question  is  whether 
they  shall  live  in  harmony  cooperating 
widi  one  another  and  helping  one  another; 
or  live  in  strife,  crowding  one  another 
aside,  tramping  one  another  down,  rend- 
ing one  another. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  carry 
this  discussion  along  upon  theoretical 
lines.  Practically  the  things  which  call 
most  loudly  for  reform  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  sphere  of  contention  between 
socialist  and  individualist.  It  would  be 
as  much  to  the  point  to  argue  for  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  a  controversy  over  popu- 
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lar  or  legislative  election  of  United  States 
Senators  as  to  contend  for  individualism 
in  the  regulation  of  corporate  activities. 
Our  government  in  all  its  branches  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  absolute 
monarchy.  In  fields  of  corporate  activ- 
ity, we  have  passed  the  individualistic 
stage  of  industrial  organization.  The 
question  of  individualism,  as  a  practical 
question,  cannot  enter  at  all  into  tiie  prob- 
lem of  deaUng  with  the  corporation.  It 
has  but  the  most  remote  theoretical 
bearing. 

Corporations  are  socialistic  organiza- 
tions. In  them  individuals  associate  in 
order  to  unite  their  forces  to  carry  out  in 
harmonious  cooperation  industrial  en- 
terprises. Where  more  than  two  hands 
are  necessary  to  an  enterprise,  there  must 
inevitably  be  social  cooperation.  Cer- 
tain industrial  activities  have  been  found 
monopolistic  in  their  veiy  essence.  For 
great  enterprises  requiring  union  of  in- 
tellect, union  of  fortune,  union  of  skill, 
the  corporation  has  been  found  the  most 
fitting  instrument.  For  monopolistic  en- 
terprises, the  corporation  has  been  found 
the  only  fit  instrument.  Imagine  a  rail- 
way, or  an  insurance  enterprise,  a  great 
steamship  line,  an  express  service,  a 
telegraph  or  a  postal  service  conducted 
by  one  individual  or  many  individuals 
acting  competitively. 

It  is  needless  to  bring  forward  proof 
of  the  corporation's  advantages  in  certain 
lines  of  business.  The  fact  that  it  has 
absorbed  the  mightiest  industrial  activi- 
ties and  is  growing  daily  in  power  and 
comparative  importance,  proves  fully 
that  it  has  in  it  something  essential  in 
meeting  present  conditions  of  social  and 
industrial  evolution. 

Yet  the  corporation  is  merely  a  social- 
istic association  of  individuak  for  com- 
mon benefit.  They  associate  because 
they  can  do  better  by  association  than  by 
individual  effort  the  things  which  they 
have  set  out  to  do.  This  is  fully  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  by  a  large  and 
growing  percentage  of  our  industrial 
population. 


Each  free  and  independent  citizen  of 
this  great  nation,  for  instance,  cannot 
conduct  his  own  railway.  He  finds  it 
necessary  to  give  the  task  over  to  a  cor- 
poration and  in  order  to  make  that  cor- 
poration efficient  in  the  task  it  has  under- 
taken he  gives  the  corporation  govern- 
mental functions — eminent  domain,  the 
taxing  power,  etc.  Now  in  practice  we 
have  found  that  this  arrangement  gives 
the  railway  power  to  oppress  the  citizen 
who  gives  it  being.  It  also  discriminates 
between  citizens  whom  it  was  instituted 
to  serve  equally  and  ends  by  corrupting 
and  controlling  their  government. 

Broadly  speaking  there  is  but  one  way 
that  citizens  individually  or  collectively 
can  defend  themselves  W  the  rJ- 
way  which  they  have  created.  They 
must  control  it.  Obviously  they  cannot 
control  it  while  its  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  officers  and  directors  responsible 
only  to  stockholders  and  not  so  very  re- 
sponsible to  them.  This  is  especially 
true  since  the  material  interests  of  the 
men  who  fill  the  offices  and  directorate 
of  the  railway  and  own  its  stock  are  in 
conflict  with  the  material  interests  of  the 
citizens  whom  they  serve.  Control,  if  it 
come  at  all  to  the  citizen,  must  come 
through  his  government.  Leaving  the 
organization  of  the  railway  as  it  now  is, 
it  has  been  proven  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  railway  controls  the  government 
rather  than  the  government  the  railway. 

What  is  true  of  the  railway  in  this  re- 
gard is  true  also  of  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  gas  company,  the  electric, 
light  company,  the  water  company,  the 
postal  service  and  a  great  number  of 
services  of  like  character,  monopolistic 
in  their  nature  and  requiring  in  their 
most  efficient  administration  quasi-gov- 
ernmental powers.  In  this  vast  indus- 
trial field  individual  effort  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  requirements.  Organ- 
ization of  individuals  into  service  and 
industrial  corporations — socialism  in  its 
broad  and  non-technical  sense  is  an  ab- 
solute essential. 

Assuming  then  that  the  industrial  ac- 
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tivities,  espedaUy  the  pubUc-service  ac- 
tivitiesy  which  are  now  being  carried  on 
by  corporations,  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully  upon  the  individualistic  plan, 
there  is  nothing  left  in  connection  with 
corporations  for  the  socialist  and  the  in- 
dividualist to  fight  about  upon  principle. 
At  least  they  cannot  fight  over  the  main 
bone  of  contention — ^individualistic  effort 
verstu  social  or  cooperative  effort.  For 
them  then  as  for  the  rest  of  us  the  divid- 
ing problem  narrows  to  what  sort  of  cor- 
poration or  association  shall  do  the  work. 
ShaU  it  be  done  by  a  private  irresponsible 
corporation  or  a  public  corporation  re- 
sponsible to  those  it  serves  ? 

For  railways  and  such  services  the  peo- 
ple in  their  social  capacity  furnish  the 
right-of-way.  Also  the  capital,  the  busi- 
ness and  the  employes.  The  question 
at  issue  narrows  down  to  whether  the 
managing  officers  and  directors  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  people  whom  they 
serve  or  irresponsible — ^whether  they  shall 
be  autocrats  ruling  the  people  or  officers 
serving  the  people. 

The  decision  of  this  problem,  again, 
brings  up  no  question  of  principle  be- 
tween the  socialist  and  the  individualist, 
if  they  be  both  democratic  and  look  at 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
great  industrial  masses.  Individualism 
cannot  be  applied  except  as  to  the  auto- 
crat who  under  private  control  rules  the 
public-service  corporation  and  through 
it  the  government  and  the  people.  Tl^e 
private  corporation  is  no  more  individual- 
istic in  the  sense  of  giving  play  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  or  initiative  than  is  the 
public  corporation.  Each  is  socialistic 
within  its  sphere.  The  individual  must 
decide  between  irresponsible  socialism 
e]q>loited  for  the  benefit  of  an  autocracy 
of  wealth  and  responsible  socialism  con- 
troDed  by  the  masses  and  conducted  for 
iheir  benefit.  The  question  and  the  only 
question  for  socialist  or  individualist  is 
one  of  control,  of  government,  of  admin- 
istration. Shall  the  corporation  be  con- 
ducted upon  autocratic  lines,  or  shall  its 
government   be   domocratic?    Shall   an 


autocracy  of  wealth  rule  industry  and 
through  industiy  rule  politics  ?  Shall  it 
make  the  idea  of  popular  government  a 
fraud  and  a  pretense,  or  shall  our  de- 
mocracy extend  both  to  industry  and 
politics  ?  Are  we  to  insure  continued 
political  and  industrial  Uberty  or  submit 
to  political  and  industrial  autocracy? 
Are  we  to  lose  the  freedom  we  have  or 
gain  more  freedom  ?  These  are  the  im- 
portant questions  to  be  decided  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  democratic  individ- 
ualist and  the  democratic  socialist  are 
necessarily  of  one  mind  as  to  what  is  de- 
sirable. 

Fortunately  upon  this  point  nobody 
can  take  neutral  ground.  The  pubUc- 
service  or  industrial  corporation  is  not 
in  fact  merely  its  officers  and  stockholders 
but  also  its  employ^.  Less  directly  but 
none  the  less  certainly  are  the  persons 
who  furnish  the  business  part  of  this 
corporation.  All  these  must  submit  to 
autocratic  socialism  so  far  as  they  are 
touched  by  the  industry  or  corporation 
involved,  or  have  democratic  responsible 
socialism  in  this  service  or  industry.  In- 
dividualism in  this  matter  is  not  within 
their  reach.  All  must  support  public- 
ownership  of  monopolistic  activities  or 
corporate  private-ownership  which  is 
autocratic  socialism. 

I  repeat,  democratic  socialists  and  dem- 
ocratic individualists  do  not  disagree  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  having  these 
monopolistic  industrial  activities  con- 
trolled by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Their 
quarrel  is  as  to  how  it  shall  be  done. 
Here  again  it  is  not  a  quarrel  on  principle. 

Narrowly  viewed,  the  theories  of  the 
democratic  individualist  are  most  dam- 
aged by  the  adoption  of  public-ownership 
of  public  utilities  and  monopolistic  in- 
dustrial activities,  yet  he  is  inclined  to 
favor  the  plan.  The  democratic  socialist 
whose  theories  would  be  accepted  pro 
tanto  by  adoption  of  public^wnership, 
seems  most  indined  to  object.  It  would 
not  be  doing  things  his  way.  SodaUsm 
to  be  the  real  thing  must  come  through 
a  revolution  inspired  by  class-conscious- 
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ness  of  the  proletariat.  The  socialistic 
rose  would  not  be  so  sweet  by  any  other 
name.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  manner 
of  plucking  it  alone  gives  perfume  to  this 
socialistic  rose. 

To  us  of  the  great  masses  who  have 
labeled  ourselves  neither  individualist 
nor  sociaUst  and  who  are  not  so  particular 
about  supporting  theories  as  we  are 
about  getting  results,  all  this  seems  ab- 
surd, almost  grotesque.  Is  the  mere 
method — ^the  way — of  bringing  the 
change  about  more  important  than  the 
change  itself?  Is  class-conscious  up- 
rising  an  indispensable  part  of  socialism  ? 
WiU  not  the  socialist  accept  the  same  re- 
sults arrived  at  in  some  other  way? 
Would  not  socialism  be  as  much  social- 
ism under  the  name  of  pubUc-ownership  ? 
Would  it  not  be  as  much  the  real  thing 
brought  about  by  proper  use  of  the  ballot 
as  by  class-conscious  uprising  of  the 
proletariat?  If  it  would,  the  socialist 
and  the  individualist  have  no  quarrel 
here,  certainly  none  on  principle. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  bringing  about 
democratic  socialism.  We  must  con- 
vince the  majority  of  our  citizens  that  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  and  get  them  to  vote 
it  in.  An  autocracy  might  establish 
socialism  by  some  otiier  method,  a  de- 
mocracy cannot.  In  democracy  the  get- 
ting of  the  majority  and  the  favorable 
expression  of  that  majority  are  absolute 
essentials,  revolution  or  no  revolution. 
If  that  majority  and  that  expression  can 
be  had  in  favor  of  that  portion  of  social- 
ism known  as  public-ownership,  without 
class-conscious  uprising  and  revolution, 
then  revolution  is  unnecessary.  If  not 
the  majority  and  the  expression  must 
still  come  after  revolution.  They  at 
least  are  indispensable. 

There  is  now  ready  to  our  hands  b 
work  which  would  mean  a  long  step  in 
making  socialistic  industrial  organiza- 
tions servants  of  the  whole  people,  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole  people.  Demo- 
cratic socialists  can  secure  the  votes  of 
democratic  individualists  in  doing  that 
work.    Public-ownership  of  public  util- 


ities, now  corporation  exploited,  is  a 
thing  upon  which  both  can  unite  without 
yielding  an  inch  of  principle.  Why  do 
they  not  unite  ?  In  that  way  they  might 
sooner  than  by  any  other  method  turn 
the  individualistic  democratic  and  the 
socialistic  democratic  minorities,  each 
by  itself  hopeless,  into  that  essential  ma- 
jority having  power  to  act.  The  alterna- 
tive is  long-continued  waiting  while  in- 
dustrial autocrats  exploit  both.  Why 
wait? 

The  whole  history  of  mankind  has 
shown  that  social  amelioration  is  a  grad- 
ual process.  Human  intelligence,  whether 
it  be  individual  or  mass  intelligence, 
moves  only  from  the  well-known  to  the 
less  well-known.  Like  infants  learning 
to  walk,  they  push  the  go-cart  experience 
from  point  to  point,  holding  to  it  in  the 
mean  time  as  their  indispensable  support. 
True,  there  have  been  revolutions,  as  in 
France.  But  when  the  pendulum  of 
social  organization  came  to  rest  after 
extreme  oscillations  the  dial  marked  no 
further  progress  than  in  countries  where 
social  amelioration  moved  gradually 
along.  In  fact  anything  apart  from 
gradual  social  change  is  almost  unthink- 
able. The  social  organism  must  learn 
proficiency  in  its  new  ventures  before 
undertaking  others.  Just  as  the  child 
is  incapable  of  covering  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge  from  alphabet  to 
calculus  without  taking  the  intermediate 
steps  in  education,  so  the  social  organism 
cannot  progress  from  cave-dwelling  to 
the  millennium  skipping  intermediate 
points.  The  very  nature  of  the  human 
animal  prevents  that  sort  of  progress, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  nothing 
can  change  that  nature  radically. 

Surely  there  is  pure  gain  for  the  demo- 
cratic socialist  in  taking  the  proffered 
help  of  the  democratic  individualist  and 
with  it  wresting  from  autocratic  capital- 
ists the  vast  industrial  activities  now  ex- 
ploited through  irresponsible  although 
socialistic  corporations.  He  would  in 
this  manner  estabUsh  a  school  of  social- 
ism   which    would    necessarily    educate 
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more  followers  for  him  in  a  year  than  his 
present  preaching  of  class-conscious  up- 
rising would  in  a  life-time. 

As  for  the  individualist,  he,  too,  can 
only  gain.  When  his  individualistic  an- 
cestors struck  for  political  freedom  they 
did  not  strike  for  anarchy  or  pure  in- 
dividualism in  government.  They  knew 
that  in  any  state  of  society  short  of  ideal, 
government  was  necessary.  The  ques- 
tion before  them  and  the  only  question 
was  who  should  control  that  government. 
Should  it  be  an  autocratic  government 
irresponsible  to  the  governed,  or  should 
it  be  a  democratic  government  controlled 
by  those  who  supported  it  ?  By  political 
liberty,  in  other  words,  our  ancestors  did 
not  mean  that  every  man  should  have  a 
government  of  his  own — did  not  mean 
anarchy,  but  only  the  equal  right  of  all 
to  participate  in  and  control  the  govern- 
ment. And  the  only  thing  the  demo- 
cratic individualist  can  mean  by  freedom 
in  industry,  is  the  equal  right  of  every 
worker  to  participate  in  and  control  in- 
dustry. According  to  our  present  lights 
this  can  be  brought  about  in  the  fields 
corporation-ruled,  only  by  establishing 
the  democratic  order  in  industry,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  day  means  public- 
ownership. 

To  put  the  situation  more  tersely,  the 
great  vital  issue  confronting  the  masses 
to-day  i<»  industrial  Uberty.  This  liberty 
is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  masses  from  the  exploitation  of 
an  autocracy  of  wealth  which  takes  from 
them  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  but  also  to 
preserve  for  them  that  poUtical  liberty 
painfully  won  through  centuries  of  bloody 
conflict.  The  inunediate  form  of  that 
issue  is  public-ownership,  including  mu- 
nicipal-ownership, and  in  this  form  it 
must  first  be  met 

Is  it  not  utter  folly  for  democratic  in- 
dividualists and  democratic  socialists, 
both  believing  impUcitly  in  the  necessity 
of  industrial  liberty,  to  divide  upon  aca- 
demic questions  of  remote  application, 
dissipate  their  strength  and  let  the  great 
immediate,  vital  issue  go  by  default? 
Should  they  persist  in  doing  so  they  will 


miss  a  golden  opportunity  for  doing 
something  worth  while  for  the  cause  of 
human  progress. 

When  democratic  socialists  and  demo- 
cratic individualists  have  established 
public  ownership  of  corporation-exploited 
industry,  when  they  have  made  this  field 
of  industry  democratic  and  responsible, 
then  if  they  find  they  can  agree  no  longer, 
let  them  separate.  Let  there  be  a  new 
alignment  of  forces.  But  they  should 
not  as  now  continue  to  travel  the  same 
road  in  the  same  direction  bickering 
about  non-essentials  while  important 
work  is  left  undone.  Reform  forces  are 
now  inclined  to  act  like  firemen  who 
would  quarrel  over  next  year's  water 
famine  and  refuse  for  that  reason  to 
tap  the  hydrant  lest  they  deplete  the 
supply  while  the  house  burned  about 
their  ears. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  when 
we  arrive  at  something  like  a  sane  social 
order  democratic  socialists  and  democratic 
individualists  will  find  themselves  so  far 
apart.  In  my  judgment  their  paths  of 
theory  even  are  convergent  not  divergent. 
To  a  great  extent  they  look  at  diflPerent 
sides  of  the  shield.  The  veriest  anar- 
chist wiU  not  deny  the  right  of  human 
beings  to  associate  themselves  voluntarily 
for  mutual  help.  Once  admit  this  and 
there  is  little  to  quarrel  about  between 
democratic  socialists  and  democratic  indi- 
vidualists tending  toward  the  same  goal 
of  ideal  social  organization. 

In  any  real  political  democracy  the 
association  is  practically  voluntary.  Men 
support  the  order  because  they  deem  it 
best  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others. 
They  associate  to  help  one  another.  In 
any  real  democracy,  the  government  is 
not  a  thing  apart.  It  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  whole  people,  the  people  perform- 
ing the  governmental  function  which  in 
sane  social  organization  means  the  func- 
tion of  general  service.  Neither  the 
democratic  socialist  nor  the  democratic 
individualist  denies  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  do  this  nor  their  wisdom  in  doing 
it  Where  then  is  the  objection  to  apply- 
ing democracy  to  industry?    If  the  peo- 
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pie  find  it  wise,  why  not  a  voluntary  in- 
dustrial association  of  the  whole  people 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  one  anotiier  in 
industry?  Why  should  not  the  whole 
people  perform  the  social  function  which 
is  the  industrial  function,  if  the  whole 
people  deem  it  wise  ?  If  it  be  proper  and 
right  and  wise  that  the  people  organize 
a  voluntary  association  for  industrial 
purposes,  where  is  the  treason  to  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  using  the  democratic 
voluntary  organization  called  govern- 
ment in  the  performing  of  industrial  ser- 
vice functions  ?  Where  is  the  ground 
for  difference  of  opinion  here  between 
the  socialist  and  the  individualist  who 
are  both  democrats?  No  question  of 
principle  is  involved.  Only  a  question 
of  expediency.  What  is  best  to  do  ?  If 
democracy  finds  it  best  to  co5perate  in 
industry  Ling  its  govemmentaTorgani- 
zation  as  an  instrument,  who  shall  say 
it  nay  ?  Who  would  say  it  nay  any  more 
than  in  the  field  of  politics  ? 

Should  democracy  find  that  it  can  best 
perform  an  industrial  function  through 
social  organization,  let  it  perform  such 
function  in  that  way.  When  it  becomes 
sufficiently  intelligent,  it  will  do  this.  If 
it  is  finally  found  that  some  industrial 
functions  can  best  be  left  to  individual 
effort,  intelligent  democracy  will  leave 
them  to  individual  effort. 


Should  we  produce  a  social  order  in 
which  every  worker  was  able  to  use  his 
natural  capacities  and  acquirements  in 
the  most  effective  way  and  receive  in  re- 
turn an  equivalent  of  what  this  activity 
produced  with  the  right  to  spend  it  as  he 
pleased,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fact 
that  he  had  used  his  talents  ^n  association 
with  others  could  injure  him  in  any  way 
or  hamper  his  individuality.  Social  as- 
sistance in  any  event  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  production  among  civilized  men. 
Individuality  has  full  scope  only  in  con- 
sumption, in  the  regulation  of  one's 
pleasures  and  impulses,  in  the  regulation 
of  his  household,  in  ordering  the  life  he 
leads.  No  cooperative  social  order  would 
or  could  interfere  with  such  things  as 
these.  There  is  no  reason  founded  upon 
individualism,  why  an  intelligent  democ- 
racy should  not  do  anything  it  finds  wise 
to  do  and  in  any  manner  it  chooses. 

In  fact  the  more  closely  one  analyzes 
the  general  principles  which  divide  the 
democratic  individualists  and  the  demo- 
cratic socialists,  the  more  visionary  they 
appear,  but  these  intangible,  unsubstan- 
tial things  serve  to  dissipate  the  strength 
of  forces  making  for  righteous  progress 
and  to  prolong  the  rule  of  oppression  and 
greed  in  politics  and  industry. 

John  W.  Bennett. 

MinneapolUf  Minn, 


BRITISH  EGYPT. 

Bt  Ernbbt  Cbobbt, 

Late  Jadge  of  the  Mixed  Trlbanal  at  Alexandria. 


PABT  m. 

WE  HAVE  now  followed  the  course 
of  history  until  both  risings 
against  the  consequences  of  Ismail's 
extravagance  have  been  put  down,  in 
the  Soudan  as  well  as  in  Egypt»  and  the 
Khedive  now  rules  over  both  countries 
in  name,  and  the  Diplomatic  Agent  of 


Great  Britain  in  fact.  That  Agent, 
formerly  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  now 
Lord  Cromer,  is  a  bom  administrator, 
and  his  greatest  talent,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  his  family-name,  is  finance. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  has  had  a 
definite  task  to  perform,  and  that  is  to 
bring  Egypt  to  a  point  of  solvency  and 
keep  her  there,  and  he  has  performed  this 
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task  with  the  greatest  ability  and  suc- 
cess. Beyond  Uiat,  he  would  like  to  see 
the  countiy  prosperous  and  happy,  but 
all  such  aims  are  subordinate  to  the  main 
one  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  debt 
and  covering  running  expenses.  I  was 
told  by  a  British  resident  of  the  Delta,  very 
high  in  the  official  circle  that  the  position 
of  England  in  Egypt  was  that  of  a  **  bailiff 
in  possession,''  and  the  situation  could 
not  be  hit  off  more  succinctly  or  correctly. 
We  have  fully  considered  the  character 
of  the  Egyptian  national  debt.  If  any 
legal  obligation  was  ever  thoroughly 
rotten  in  its  inception,  it  was  this  one. 
Is  the  r6le  of  a  deputy-sheriff  executing 
a  putrescent  pawnbroking  debt  against 
a  ruined  debtor  a  noble  one  for  a  nation 
to  fill?  Is  there  indeed  any  obligation 
whatever  upon  nations  to  collect  foreign 
debts?  The  enormous  rates  of  interest 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  the  immense 
"rake-offs'*  which  were  deducted  from 
the  loans  beforehand,  were  all  based' 
upon  the  dubious  security  which  the 
countiy  could  offer.  Is  it  right,  is  it 
just,  then,  for  a  foreign-power  to  step  in 
and  make  that  security  sound,  and  Uien 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  full  principal 
and  extortionate  interest  together?  As 
we  have  seen,  on  any  just  computation 
of  the  debt,  it  has  been  paid  off,  capital 
and  interest,  already,  and  yet  the  fella- 
heen are  laboring  hard  to-day  to  pay 
taxes  with  the  full  burden  of  that  un- 
diminished debt  stiU  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  it  is  England  that  is  holding  it  there. 
If  there  was  to  be  any  foreign  interference 
at  all,  it  should  have  been  in  the  nature 
of  an  equitable  examination  into  the 
debt  and  its  character.  The  risk  having 
proved  no  risk  at  all, — ^as  soon  as  Eng- 
land's navy  and  army  intervened, — idl 
the  extortionate  charges  based  on  the 
possibility  of  total  loss  should  have  been 
discount^,  and  the  debt  which  remained 
would  have  been  a  comparatively  small 
matter  which  would  now  have  com- 
pletely disappeared.  There  was  some- 
thing great  in  the  old  idea  of  foreign 
ccMiqiiest,  based  simply  upon  strength 


and  man's  instincts  as  a  fighting  animal. 
It  was  barbarous  but  it  was  not  mean. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  such  a  conquest 
as  that  of  Egypt,  founded  upon  usurious 
notes  and  worm-eaten  bonds  is  a  dis- 
grace to  those  who  engaged  in  it.  Na- 
tions who  indulge  in  such  business  de- 
serve, I  will  not  say  the  title  of  shop- 
keepers, but  rather  that  of  pawn-brokers. 
We  give  our  boys  Plutaich's  Lives  to 
read  and  they  learn  there  how  Lycurgus 
and  other  rulers,  when  their  countrymen 
fell  hopelessly  into  debt,  collected  the 
evidences  of  indebtedness  and  publicly 
burned  them,  and  these  acts  are  held  up 
as  praiseworthy  and  patriotic.  Our  own 
bankruptcy  laws  proceed  upon  the  same 
assumption.  If  tiiere  ever  was  a  proper 
case  for  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples it  was  that  of  Ismail's  swollen 
liabilities,  towards  which  the  Powers 
stood  virtually  in  the  relation  of  par- 
Hcipes  criminis.  The  exaction  of  the 
pound  of  flesh,  ounce  for  ounce,  was  a 
discreditable  performance  and  only  on 
the  vulgar  plane  of  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sional money-lender  can  it  be  justified. 

But,  failing  European  interference, 
would  the  fellaheen  have  been  better  off  ? 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  in  Egypt 
by  British  officials,  although  it  has  always 
been  liberaUy  paid  for.  In  so  far  as  the 
chief  aim  of  solvency  has  permitted, 
many  reforms  have  been  attempted  and 
some  have  succeeded.  The  slave-trade 
in  the  Soudan  has  been  checked  but  not 
abolished  as  yet.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  reform  the  prison-system,  and 
the  courts  have  been  remodeled  and  the 
highest  judicial  positions  given  to  worthy 
Englishmen.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
crime  is  steadily  increasing.  Land  regis- 
tration fees  have  been  reduced.  Fishiog- 
toUs  and  lock-toUs  have  been  abolished. 
An  Agricultural  Bank  has  been  estab- 
lished to  enable  the  fellah  to  escape  the 
Greek  money-lender.  The  best  work 
has  perhaps  been  done  in  the  irrigation 
department  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
tax-producing  area  of  the  Delta.    This 
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area  has  increased  greatly  under  British 
rule  and  the  huge  dam  at  Assouan  is 
said  to  be  dcHng  wonders,  although  its 
ralue  has  been  seriously  questioned.* 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
under  Lsmail  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
extravagance,  Egypt  was  already  be- 
coming more  and  more  productive.  The 
quarantine  board  and  health  authorities 
have  also  done  good  work.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  under  an  Arabi  there 
would  have  been  no  such  advances  as 
these,  but  men  do  not  live  by  reforms 
alone.  Foreign  domination  is  olBPensive 
to  all  men,  and  we  make  a  great  mistake 
if  we  attribute  different  feelings  from  our 
own  to  the  people  whom  we  term  **  na- 
tives." I  used  often  to  go  sailing  at 
Alexandria  and  my  boatman  at  the  Ma- 
rina was  a  stalwart  fellah  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Mohammed.  He  was 
utterly  illiterate  and  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  any  language  but  Arabic,  and 
I  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  practice 
the  vernacular  with  him.  One  day  as 
we  were  tacking  under  the  stem  of  a 
British  man-of-war  I  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  like  the  British  occupation,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  had  never  exchanged 
ideas.  ''You  are  an  American,  aren't 
you  ?  *•  he  asked.  "  Yes."  "  Would  you 
like  to  have  the  Arabs  govern  America  ? '' 
This  was  the  only  reply  he  deigned  to 
give — and  it  was  conclusive. 

Furthermore,  European  reforms  and 
improvements  do  not  fit  well  into  coun- 
tries of  different  blood  and  customs. 
Those  things  which  we  regard  as  an 
unmitigated  good  may  do  harm  else- 
where. Thus  justice  may  become  in- 
jurious. The  Mixed  Tribunals  were 
founded  by  treaty  with  the  various  Powers 
in  1873  to  supplant  the  evils  of  the  con- 
sular courts  and  to  give  the  fellah  justice, 
but  justice,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
was  die  last  thing  that  he  needed.  Every 
Greek  money-lender  brought  his  forged 
and  usurious  paper  into  tiie  new  courts 

*See  Tks  NiU  Remrvoit  Dam,  at  A$§oiian^  hj 
Sir  WOliam  WOloocki,  late  Dtredor^tnena  of 
ReMrfoin  in  Egjpt,  Loadoa,  1008. 


and  the  poor  fellah  was  dispossessed  at 
short  notice.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  able  by  a  small  bribe  to  postpone 
the  evil  day,  and  bribery  actually  was 
a  blessing  to  the  country.  Our  factory 
system  is  a  curse  wherever  it  shows  itself. 
At  Mansourah  native  giris  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  work  in  the  cotton-milLs  from 
four  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night,  stand- 
ing over  their  tubs  in  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  cotton-dust  I  questioned  an 
English  manager  about  it.  ^  That  is  n't 
all,"  said  he.  "When  we  are  particu- 
lariy  busy  they  stay  on  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  mothers  often  bring  their 
babies  at  the  breast  and  put  them  down 
on  the  floor  while  they  work.  I  did  n't 
like  the  idea  of  it  at  first,  but  they  do  n't 
seem  to  mind  it."  For  this  work  they 
receive  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  day. 
The  danger  of  such  competition  as  this 
to  our  workingmen  is  clear  enough. 
Capital  goes  to  these  countries  of  "pau- 
per-labor" because  a  stable  government 
is  assured  by  foreign  Powers.  If  the 
natives  were  left  to  themselves,  no  one 
would  risk  his  capital  among  them  until 
they  were  far  enough  advanced  in  civili- 
zation to  have  a  stable  government  of 
their  own  and  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
mand adequate  wages.  There  is  thus 
an  automatic  safeguard  against  "pau- 
per*' competition  afforded  by  nature. 
This  we  upset  when  we  interfere  and  set 
up  a  stable  government  before  the  people 
are  ripe  for  it.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  working-classes  that 
foreign  annexation  of  impoverished  popu- 
lations should  cease.  While  I  was  in 
Egypt  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
British  Diplomatic  Agent  asking  that  the 
hours  of  labor  in  these  mills  should  be 
humanely  regulated,  but  he  answered 
that  such  action  was  not  expedient  at 
that  time. 

In  many  ways  European  ideas  do  harm. 
Lord  Cromer  admits  that  "  the  methods 
of  modem  civilized  government  are  some- 
what lacking  in  elasticity,"  and  that  they 
often  perplex  the  unhappy  native,  forced 
to  do  things  in  a  ^dvililEed''  way  before 
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his  time.  ''The  sudden  application  of 
a  civilized  system  of  administration  to  a 
countiy  governed  as  Egypt  was  governed 
until  some  twenty-five  years  ago  has  natu- 
rally produced  some  strange  results  and 
some  curious  developments  of  national 
character.  ...  In  fact-  the  Egyptian, 
bewildered  by  the  novelty  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  in  every  direction  disposed  to  run 
to  extremes  in  one  sense  or  the  other." 
And  he  gives  examples  of  absurd  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  native  officials  at- 
tempting to  act  as  Europeans  would 
have  them  act.  The  obvious  comment 
upon  this  is  that  it  may  be  a  mistake  to 
give  a  people  a  higher  kind  of  govern- 
ment than  they  are  fitted  for,  and  that 
the  kind  for  which  they  are  fitted  will 
naturaUy  take  shape  if  they  are  left  to 
themselves.  Then  there  are  other  in- 
evitable evil  results  of  our  civilization 
which  we  are  imposing  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  a  great  improvement  in  our 
eyes  to  have  steamers  on  the  Nile  and 
railways  along  its  banks,  but  now  Lord 
Cromer  reports  that  the  forests  of  the 
Soudan  are  disappearing  to  supply  fuel 
for  them.  There  is  a  prospect,  too,  that 
the  elephants  will  disappear  before  the 
advance  of  civilization.  A  great  increase 
in  drunkenness  has  also  been  noted  by 
Lord  Cromer,  due  to  European  influence. 
Sobriety  is  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
Mohanunedan  races  and  it  would  be  a 
{Mty  if  Christendom  should  drag  them 
after  it  into  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Our  system  of  punishment  does  not  seem 
to  fit  the  natives  in  the  Soudan,  and  the 
Director  of  Prisons  reports  that  ''the 
majority  of  persons  at  present  under- 
going sentences  in  the  Soudan  are  not 
reaUy  criminals  in  the  true,  or  rather  the 
accepted  European,  interpretation  of  the 
term.  Very  many  of  them  have  com- 
mitted their  offences  from  pure  ignorance, 
and  often  without  knowing  that  they 
were  breaking  the  law."  Usurers  too 
are  making  their  way  into  the  Soudan 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  people  will  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  them.  There  are  also 
indicatioiis  diat  Egypt  is  bound  to  have 


our  labor  troubles  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
mature introduction  by  force  of  Western 
institutions.  In  his  Blue  Book  of  1904, 
Lord  Cromer  forsees  "evils  capable  of 
arising  from  a  congested  population  and 
highly  competitive  rents."  "The  evils 
which  generally  result  from  the  land 
being  held  by  absentee  proprietors  are 
beginning  to  show  themselves.  ...  As 
the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  soil 
increases,  the  question  of  legislating  in 
order  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenants  will  not  improbably 
be  brought  to  the  front."  In  1905  he 
adds:  "As  the  country  progresses,  how- 
ever, it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
labor  question  will  not  arise  in  a  more 
or  less  acute  form."  These  forebodings 
are  altogether  the  result  of  forcing  upon 
a  people  in  another  phase  of  civilization, 
our  standards  and  methods.  What  a 
different  picture  the  London  Times  draws 
of  the  condition  of  Egypt  before  the  time 
of  Ismail.  "  Before  Egjrptian  rulers  had 
learned  the  art  of  borrowing  English 
and  French  money,  the  fellaheen  were 
lightly  taxed  and  the  soil  of  Egypt  be- 
longed to  the  Egyptians."  (Quoted  in 
Egypt  Under  Ismail  Pcuha^  by  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  London,  1879,  Samuel  Tinsley 
&  Company,  page  266.)  We  are  also 
contaminating  the  Egyptians  with  the 
virus  of  the  stock-market.  Speculation 
in  "futures"  is  rampant,  says  Lord 
Cromer.  "In  no  countiy  is  the  evil 
more  apparent  than  in  Eg]rpt,  where  all 
classes  of  the  peculation  appear  to  be- 
come, year  by  year,  more  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  gambling."  (And  inci- 
dentally we  may  remark  that  a  roulette- 
table  of  British  manufacture,  capable  of 
being  manipulated  in  any  way  he  thought 
fit  by  the  croupier  was  seized  at  Cairo  a 
few  years  ago.) 

But  admitting  that  English  and  Euro- 
pean influence  has  been  all  for  good  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  there  is  one 
thing  which  Arabi  would  have  given 
Egypt,  and  that  is  a  clean  slate.  He 
would  have  repudiated  the  national  debt, 
and  in  so  doing  he  would  have  caused 
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far  less  injustice  than  its  enforcement  has 
produced.  That  any  fellah  in  the  Delta 
would  prefer  England,  plus  the  debt  and 
its  attendant  taxation,  to  Arabi  minus 
these  burdens  is  hardly  conceivable. 
Lord  Milner  recognizes  the  alternation 
of  repudiation.  ^  Other  ^states/'  he 
writes,  **  which  have  plunged  in  the  same 
direction  .  .  .  could  at  least  fall  back, 
in  the  last  resort,  on  the  desperate  remedy 
of  repudiation.  But  Egypt  had  no  such 
tUtima  ratio  open  to  her."  That  is  to 
say,  this  road  was  closed  to  her  by  Great 
Britain  and  France.  He  balances  the 
two  courses  and  decides  in  favor  of  the 
present  regime.  **  The  condition  of  Egypt 
to-day,  even  with  the  burden  of  more 
than  a  million  pounds  steriing  tied  tightly 
on  her  back,  is  better  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  she  been  able  to  repudiate 
every  penny  of  these  millions,  but  had 
remained,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to 
the  reign  of  official  tyranny  and  extortion 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
Ehiropean  control*'  (page  £19).  But  this 
reign  of  tyranny  and  extortion  was  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  money-lending, 
which  would  have  ceased  at  once  if  Egypt 
had  refused  to  pay  her  debts.  Itisstrange 
that  Lord  Milner  fails  to  note  this  ob- 
vious deduction.  ''The  greater  portion 
of  the  present  Egyptian  debt  is  a  dead 
weight  on  the  country,  because  the  money 
borrowed  was,  for  the  most  part,  wasted," 
says  Lord  Cromer  in  his  report  for  1903; 
but  all  danger  of  a  continuation  of 
this  waste  would  have  ceased  when 
the  foreign  speculators  had  once  learned 
that  Ismail's  credit  was  exhausted. 
**  Egypt  after  all  is  only  a  big  estate  with 
the  Government  for  landlord,"  Lord 
Milner  declares,  and  upon  this  strictly 
•  business  view  of  the  situation  the  present 
baililBPs  in  possession  are  working  it  for 
all  it  is  worth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bene- 
fits of  British  civilization  might  have 
been  olBPered  to  Egypt  without  the  virtual 
annexation  of  the  country.  "Through- 
out this  book,"  says  Lord  Milner,  ''I 
have  been  careful  to  speak  of  British  in- 


fluence, not  of  British  occupation.  The 
two  things  are  intimately  connected,  but 
they  are  not  synonymous"  (page  440). 
Of  course  they  are  not.  In  the  matter 
of  education  alone,  up  to  ten  years  ago 
the  American  missionaries  in  Egypt, 
without  any  official  position  whatever, 
had  done  far  more  than  the  whole  British 
colony,  and  wherever  at  that  time  Eng- 
lish was  spoken  up  the  Nile,  it  was  due 
to  their  labors.  The  civilizing  work  of 
these  missionaries  now  extends  to  Fasho- 
da  in  the  far  south  of  the  Soudan.  Lord 
Cromer  looks  to  the  American  College 
at  Beirout  to  supply  the  lack  of  physicians. 
These  are  examples  of  influence  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  without  aggression. 
A  native  Egyptian  government  would 
know  enough  to  retain  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  rule  without  the  dis- 
advantages. This  at  least  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  governing  class,  to  judge 
from  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Milner's.  *'  I 
remember  once  discussing  the  question 
of  our  position  in  Egypt,"  he  says,  "with 
a  native  statesman,  honest  but  narrow- 
minded,  who  avowed  himself  bitterly 
opposed  to  our  presence  and  to  our  policy. 
I  could  not  help  asking  him  how  he  thought 
the  country  would  get  on  without  the 
British  engineers.  He  promptly  an- 
swered: *You  do  not  suppose  that,  if 
Great  Britain  were  to  retire  from  Egypt, 
we  should  let  the  engineers  go  ?  I  my- 
self should  be  the  first  to  do  everything 
I  could  to  retain  them'"  (page  312). 

But  Great  Britain  will  not  retire  from 
Egypt,  though  for  many  years  she  pre- 
tended to  have  this  intention.  States- 
man after  statesman  said  so,  but  every- 
body knew  they  did  not  mean  what  they 
said.  "We  have  no  desire  to  possess 
ourselves  of  Egypt,"  says  Lord  Milner 
(page  486),  and  he  was  only  echoing  the 
many  "declarations  of  our  intention  to 
withdraw"  (page  448).  Lord  Granville 
began  this  recoid  of  what  is  euphemistic- 
ally called  "diplomacy"  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Powers  of  January  8,  1888.  "Al- 
though for  the  present,"  he  writes,  "a 
British  force  remains  in  Egypt  for  the 
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pieservatioii  of  public  tranquility,  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  of 
withdrawing  it  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  countiy  and  the  organization  of 
proper  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Khedive's  authority  will  admit  of  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  position  in  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  placed  to- 
wards his  Highness,  imposes  upon  them 
the  duty  of  giving  advice  with  the  object 
of  securing  that  the  order  of  things  to 
be  established  shall  be  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  and  possess  the  elements  of 
stability  and  progress."  And  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  on  the  following 
day  Lord  Granville  shows  what  he  meant 
by  -giving  adTice"  (a  "channing  eu- 
phemism,"  according  to  Lord  Milner). 
He  says  that  he  ^'hardly  needs  to  point 
out"  that  in  all  important  matters  it  is 
^indispensable"  that  the  ** advice"  given 
''should  be  followed,"  and  that  reodd- 
trant  native  ministers  should  be  removed. 
In  other  words,  when  he  used  the  term 
** advice"  he  did  not  mean  it,  and  the 
phrase  ''desirous  of  withdrawing"  was 
employed  in  the  same  Pickwickian  sense, 
and  frequently  repeated  with  like  intent 
by  succeeding  statesmen.  Why  is  it  that 
a  nation  cannot  behave  like  a  gentleman  ? 
Lord  Cromer's  explanation  of  the  change 
of  front  made  by  Great  Britain  in  her  recent 
admission  of  her  intention  to  hold  Egypt 
permanently  is  rather  difficult  to  follow. 
He  admits  that  ''a  policy  of  inmiediate 
evacuation  was  possible,"  if  all  elBPorts 
at  reform  were  abandoned  {Blue  Book 
of  1905,  page  3).  But  should  a  man,  or 
a  nation,  break  its  word,  whenever  it  sees 
a  chance  of  ''reform"  involved  in  the 
bleach?  Perhaps  an  attempt  to  reform 
itself  on  the  score  of  veracity  would  have 
a  happier  effect  on  the  world  at  large 
than  any  self-imposed  task  of  reforming 
another  people.  "The  British  Govern- 
ment, bcjng  at  the  time  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  task 
which  they  had  undertaken,  had  given 
an  engagement  that  their  occupation  of 
Egypt  should  be  of  short  duration,"  he 
continues.    But  since  when  has  an  im- 


perfect knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  task 
justified  a  breach  of  contract,  except  in 
the  case  of  non-competents  ?  This  is 
what  we  call  in  America  pleading  the 
baby-act.  England  had  every  possible 
opportunity  for  understanding  the  situ- 
ation, and  nothing  has  happened  which 
was  unexpected.  No.  She  gave  her 
word  and  she  broke  it.  There  was  no 
excuse  for  it,  and  it  has  always  been  be- 
lieved by  the  most  intelligent  people  in 
Egypt  that  she  never  meant  to  keep  it. 
But  to  proceed.  Yi^t  is  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  England  has  seen  fit 
to  announce  her  intention  to  remain  in 
possession,  and  upon  which  Lord  Cromer 
congratulates  all  concerned.  It  is  the 
agreement  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  on  April  8,  1904,  by  which 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  was 
admitted.  At  the  same  time  France  re- 
ceived a  quid  pro  quo  elsewhere,  and 
later  a  consent  of  the  same  kind  was  given 
by  the  other  great  European  Powers. 
How  far  France  was  indenmified  for  her 
consent,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but  she 
was  in  the  position  of  knowing  that  the 
party  with  whom  she  was  dealing  would 
remain  in  Egypt  whether  she  consented 
or  not.  Presumably  she  signed  the 
agreement  to  "save  her  face,"  and  ac- 
cepted a  hopeless  situation  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  she  could.  But  however  this 
may  be  as  to  France,  how  is  it  with  re- 
gaitl  to  Egypt?  Lord  Cromer  admits 
that  France  was  not  the  only  party  con- 
cerned. The  original  engagement  to 
withdraw  "was  not  made  expressly  with 
France."  But  whomsoever  it  was  made 
with,  it  was  of  supreme  interest  to  one 
country  and  to  one  country  alone,  and 
that  country,  Egypt,  was  never  consulted. 
The  engagement  was  modified  by  "mu- 
tual consent,"  says  Lord  Cromer.  "  Mu- 
tual consent"  is  another  "charming 
euphemism." 

Such,  then,  were  the  reasons  for  the 
entry  of  Great  Britain  into  Egypt  and 
such  her  excuses  for  remaining  there. 
Has  it  been  a  chapter  of  history  which 
justifies  boasting  of  an  imperial  "race," 
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as  Lord  Cromer  does  in  his  last  report  ? 
This  boast,  by  the  way,  invites  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  story  of  successful 
finance  the  chief  names,  Baring,  D'Isra- 
eli,  Goschen,  Wolff,  are  not  English, 
and  that  Lord  Milner  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  a  Grerman  subject.  But  Eng- 
lish or  non-English,  does  the  story  invite 
emulation  and  is  it  a  model  for  other 
ambitious  nations  to  adopt  ?  There  are 
many  careers  which  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  may  follow,  but  that  of  col- 
lecting fraudulent  and  usurious  debts 
cannot  take  a  high  rank  among  them. 
We  despise  such  dirty  work  in  a  man, 
why  not,  then,  in  a  nation?  Signs  are 
not  wanting  that  some  of  our  American 
statesmen  are  anxious  ta  embark  upon 
similar  missions.  Let  them  understand 
the  character  of  such  work  clearly  before 
they  commit  our  government  to  it.  The 
people  who  are  most  active  in  endeavor- 
ing to  ** develop"  backward  countries 
by  obtaining  concessions  and  franchises 
are  almost  always  adventurers.  *' Avoid 
•  .  .  the  solicitors  of  concessions  and 
the  shady  financiers  thirsting  for  gold," 
says  Lord  Cromer  in  an  interview  in 
OU  BlaSf  forgetting  that  his  own  chief 
work  has  been  the  enforcing  of  claims 
which  have  just  such  an  origin.  These 
^  shady   financiers,"    whether   it   be   in 


Africa  or  South  America  secure  their 
foothold  by  bribery  and  usury  and  make 
their  terms  with  the  authorities  upon  the 
express  recognition  of  a  great  risk  of  loss. 
Then,  when  this  risk  which  they  took 
with  their  eyes  open  promises  to  turn 
against  them,  they  are  clamorous  for 
their  government  or  some  other  govern- 
ment to  step  in  in  the  mixed  character 
of  deputy-sheriff  and  pawnbroker,  fore- 
close their  dubious  securities,  and  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  tax  the  unfortunate 
laboring-classes  of  these  countries  to  the 
very  limit  of  their  endurance.  It  is  de- 
grading work,  and  a  strong  protest 
should  go  forth  before  the  American 
people  assume  such  functions.  Let  it 
once  be  clearly  understood  that  the  re- 
covery of  foreign  debts  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  our  government,  or  of  any  gov- 
ernment, and  all  of  this  speculative  ex- 
ploiting of  feeble  peoples  will  cease,  and 
capital  will  come  to  them  when  they  are 
ready  for  it.  Legitimate  commerce  can 
embrace  the  whole  world  without  neces- 
sitating the  subjugation  of  any  race,  but 
the  following  up  of  speculators  with 
battleships  and  armies  is  a  new  and  de- 
basing exerdse  of  the  power  of  govero- 
ment.  Let  us  avoid  the  rSle  of  '^bailifif 
in  possession."  Ernest  Crosby. 

Bhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


SHALL  PROHIBITION  BE  GIVEN  A  FAIR  TRIAL? 


Bt  Finlet  C.  Hkkdrickson. 


THE  LICENSE  system,  as  applied 
to  the  liquor  trafiBc,  has  had  a  long, 
fair  trial.  It  has  been  tried  with  the 
modifications  of  high  license,  low  license, 
medium  license,  heavy  restrictions  and 
light  restrictions.  It  has  been  admin- 
istered through  excise  boards  and  through 
courts.  It  has  been  supported  by  two 
powerful  political  parties  for  a  long  time 
in  full  control  of  every  function  of  State 


and  Federal  Government,  a  support 
rarely  accorded  to  any  system  or  policy. 
The  license  system,  in  a  word,  has  had 
the  fairest  trial  that  need  be  accorded 
to  any  system  to  determine  its  value  or 
its  effect  upon  government.  Whatever 
benefits,  therefore,  are  to  be  claimed  for 
the  licensed  saloon  ought  now  to  be  ap- 
parent. But  there  are  no  benefits  to  in- 
dividual, collective  or  national  life  in  that 
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system,  to  offset  the  widespread  social 
disQrder»  criminality,  pauperism,  in- 
creased taxes  and  decreased  security  to 
life  and  property,  directly  traceable  to 
the  licensed  liquor  trafiBc.  Even  the 
pditical  supporters  of  the  license  system 
impliedly  admit  its  failure  by  frequent 
changes  in  the  license  laws  of  states  where 
the  system  is  still  maintained. 

9iaU  prohibition  be  given  a  fair  trial  ? 
If  so,  several  things  must  come  to  pass. 
In  addition  to  the  majority  demanding 
prohibition,  the  experiment  must  be  sup- 
ported at  the  hands  of  poUtical  friends. 
As  high-tariff  advocates  would  not  be 
content  to  place  the  execution  of  their 
tariff  laws  in  the  hands  of  free-trade  ad- 
vocates, r^ardless  of  the  strength  of 
tariff  sentiment,  or  the  overwhelming 
vote  in  its  favor,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  prohibition  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  its  political  friends  in  order  to 
be  able  to  properly  judge  of  its  final 
merits  as  a  system  and  its  effect  upon  the 
collective  and  individual  life  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Not  (mly  this,  but  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, both  State  and  Federal,  must 
be  brought  to  support  the  experiment. 
No  correct  conparison  of  the  relative 
merits  of  prohibition,  compared  with  the 
license  system,  can  be  made,  until  all 
the  governmental  powers  which  sup- 
ported the  former  system  support  the 
latter. 

U'lt  therefore  becomes  important  to  in- 
quire to  what  extent  prohibition  has  had 
a  fair  trial.  In  scarcely  any  particular  has 
it  been  accorded  even  a  fighting  chance. 
It  is  difficult  for  advancing  civilization  to 
break  through  the  incrustations  of  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  ages  past,  and  it 
becomes  a  double  task  when  the  enemies 
of  reform  are  allowed  the  control  of  the 
functions  of  government,  established  upon 
the  triumphs  of  earlier  movements,  to 
oppose  further  progress.  As  monarch- 
iod  influences  hampered  and  impeded 
a  fair  trial  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  and  every  beneficiary 
of  a  throne  was  quick  to  aid*  in  the  sup- 


pression of  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom, 
so  the  avowed  Ucense  poUcy  generally 
prevaiUng,  and  maintained  heretofore 
with  but  few  exceptions,  by  those  politic- 
ally in  control  of  all  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment, has  impeded  and  prevented  a 
fair  trial  of  prohibition  in  any  State, 
much  less  portions  of  States.  At  no  time 
and  in  no  place  have  all  the  powers  of 
government.  State  and  Federal,  been 
turned  to  the  support  of  prohibitory  laws. 
Until  this  is  done  and  a  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed  to  permit  of  results  growing 
out  of  the  changed  conditions,  final  judg- 
ment as  to  the  best  method  of  reducing 
to  a  minimum  point,  the  widespread 
evils  of  intemperance  now  generally  pre- 
vailing, is  not  to  be  considered.  Two 
features  need  to  be  particularly  noted 
in  this  connection,  the  first  dealing  with 
interstate  commerce  powers,  and  the 
second  with  the  taxing  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  related  to  in- 
ternal revenue. 

INTEBSTATE  COMMERCE. 

The  States  have  the  right,  under  their 
reserved  police  powers,  each  State  acting 
only  for  its  own  territory,  to  prohibit  the 
liquor  traffic,  so  far  as  State  powers  ex- 
tend. But  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  was  vested  in  Congress 
exclusively  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Therefore,  until  Con- 
gress passes  a  law  permitting  the  States 
to  legislate  to  affect  intoxicating  liquors 
as  soon  as  they  reach  prohibited  territory, 
such  Uquors  may  be  shipped  from  any 
license  State  into  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
hibited territory  of  another  State,  and 
the  receiving  State  is  powerless  to  legis- 
late to  affect  such  shipments  until  after 
they  reach  the  *' original  consignee,"  as 
was  decided  in  the  Original  Package 
decision.  The  present  condition  of  the 
law  relating  to  intoxicating  liquors,  as 
affected  by  interstate  commerce,  there- 
fore is  that: 

If  every  State  of  the  Union  but  one 
should  pass  prohibitory  laws,  and  that 
one  should  remain  a  license  State,  in- 
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toxicating  liquors  could  be  shipped  l^ally 
from  that  one  license  State  into  all  pro- 
hibition territory,  as  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally done  to  the  extent  that  prohibi- 
tion area  prevails. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Hep- 
bum-Dolliver  measure,  or  some  similar 
measure,  relating  to  the  shipment  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, is  necessary,  for  one  thing,  to  per- 
mit of  a  fair  trial  of  prohibition  in  the 
States. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  thus  far  to 
pass  such  a  measure  has  had  a  two-fold 
effect. 

1.  It  permits  the  *' nullifiers "  of  State 
law,  both  inside  and  outside  of  prohibited 
territory  to  connive  to  use  the  interstate 
commerce  powers  to  prevent  a  fair  trial 
of  prohibition,  whereby  the  will  of  the 
people  is  defeated. 

£.  It  discourages  each  State,  having 
part  local-option  area  and  part  license 
area,  from  enacting  anti-jug  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors 
from  license  counties  of  a  State  into  local- 
option  counties  of  the  same  State.  Mem- 
bers of  State  legislatures  argue  that  they 
are  not  called  on  to  cripple  the  brewing 
and  distiUing  interests  in  the  Ucensc  por- 
tions  of  their  own  States  to  favor  similar 
interests  in  adjoining  States. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  while  ex- 
isting prohibition  area  cannot,  through 
governmental  functions,  interfere  with 
license  area,  license  area  is  allowed, 
through  interstate  conmierce,  to  annul 
prohibitory  laws.  The  friends  of  law 
and  order  in  prohibition  area  are  not 
only  required  to  contend  with  the  lawless 
within  the  prohibited  area,  but  with 
**  outside  nullifiers  "  as  well. 

Take  for  illustration  of  this  matter  the 
situation  in  Maryland.  More  than  half 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  are  under 
local-option.  That  is  to  say,  more  than 
half  of  the  voters  in  those  local-option 
counties  have  constitutionally  declared 
after  a  long  trial  of  the  license  system, 
that  they  want  prohibition  and  do  not 
want  Uquor  sold  in  such  counties.    But 


Baltimore  city  brewers  and  distillers 
supply  a  large  jug-trade  in  the  local- 
option  counties,  shipping  by  raibx)ads 
and  steamboats.  While  the  condition 
is  much  improved  in  such  local-option 
counties  by  the  abolishment  of  the  open 
saloon,  the  people  realize  they  have  not 
given  .  fairSuS  to  prohibitioi  and  can- 
not  do  so  as  long  as  the  jug-trade  from 
Baltimore  is  maintained.  The  desire  of 
the  voters  in  these  counties  to  get  rid  of 
this  jug-trade  is  stronger  than  the  original 
sentiment  which  resulted  in  voting  out 
the  open  saloon  through  the  referendum. 
Maryland  has  the  le^  right  to  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  shipments  of  intoxicating 
liquors  from  Baltimore  dty  into  the  local- 
option  area  of  the  State,  as  such  ship- 
ments, arising  within  the  State  and  ending 
within  the  State,  do  not  fall  within  the 
interstate  conmierce  powers  vested  in 
Congress.  But  the  lawmakers  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  argue  they  are  not 
called  on  to  hamper  the  brewing  and 
distilling  interests  of  license  portions  of 
their  own  State  to  favor  the  liquor  inter- 
ests in  adjoining  States.  When  Congress 
gives  Maryland  and  other  States  the  right 
to  protect  their  prohibition  territory  from 
shipments  originating  in  other  States, 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  protect  their 
local-option  counties  from  shipments 
arising  in  license  portions  of  the  same 
State. 

TAX-RECEIPT  QUESTION. 

Congress  was  given  the  power,  under 
Section  8  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution, 
along  with  other  powers,  to  raise  internal 
revenue  "To  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  conmion  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States."  It  is  clear 
by  the  very  terms  under  which  that  power 
was  vested  in  Congress  that  to  merely 
raise  money  to  "pay  the  debts"  of  the 
Government  was  not  the  only  object  to 
be  considered.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  Congress  was  to  hold  in 
view  aLso  "the  conmion  defence  'and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Under    this    constitutional    provision 
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Congress  has  passed,  at  various  times, 
three  intemal-ievenue  measures  taxing 
the  liquor  interests.  The  first  exerdse 
of  the  power,  as  applied  to  retail  liquor- 
dealers,  was  the  Act  of  June  5,  1794,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  certain  taxes  on 
production,  it  was  provided  that  retailers 
of  wines  and  foreign  spirits  be  **  licensed." 
Eight  years  thereafter  the  law  was  re- 
pealed. 

On  August  £,  1813,  another  internal- 
revenue  measure  was  passed  affecting 
retailers  of  wines,  spirituous  liquors  and 
foreign  merchandise.  That  law  was  re- 
peal^ a  few  years  later.  No  further 
exercise  was  made  of  the  taxing  power 
vested  in  Congress,  as  affecting  the  Uquor 
interests,  until  the  period  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  the  present  internal-revenue 
act  (since  amended  several  times),  was 
passed  on  July  1,  1862.  It  required  all 
retul  dealers  in  liquors,  including  dis- 
tilled s[Hrits,  fermented  liquors,  and 
wines  of  every  description,  to  pay  a  "tax** 
of  $20  yeariy  (by  amendment  later  raised 
to  9St5)  and  receive  therefor  a  '* license" 
(by  amendment  in  1866  named  Tax 
Receipt)  to  show  that  such  '* taxes"  had 
been  paid. 

Hie  Act  of  1794,  recognizing  the  police 
powers  reserved  in  the  States,  contained 
the  foUowing  provision:  ^Provided  al- 
ways, that  no  license  shall  be  granted  to 
any  person  to  sell  wines  or  foreign  dis- 
tilled spirituous  liquors,  who  is  prohibited 
to  sell  the  same  by  the  laws  of  any  State." 

The  Act  of  1813  contained  the  follow- 
ing provision:  "" Provided  always,  that 
no  license  shaU  be  granted  to  any  person 
to  sell  wines,  distilled  spirituous  liquors, 
or  merchandise  as  aforesaid  who  is  pro- 
hibited to  seU  the  same  by  any  State." 

Twice,  therefore,  before  the.  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1862,  did  Congress  cleariy 
recognize  that,  in  addition  to  the  right 
to  raise  revenue  to  '*pay  the  debts"  of 
the  Government,  its  taxing  power  should 
be  exercised  in  a  manner  to  promote 
''the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States."  Congress 
refused  to  give  countenance  to  outlawry 


in  the  States  or  encourage  it  in  any  way. 
The  provisions  contained  in  those  meas- 
ures clearly  show  that  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  had  been  given 
place  and  power  by  the  States,  felt  they 
should  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
powers  which  the  States  had  clearly  re- 
served. Therefore  they  provided  that 
if  the  applicant  for  a  Federal  "license" 
could  not  show  he  had  complied  with  the 
liquor  laws  of  his  own  State,  he  could  # 
receive  no  encouragement  in  his  lawless- 
ness by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Act  of  1862  also  recognized  the 
police  powers  of  the  States  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  ''No  such  license  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  commence- 
ment or  continuance  of  any  trade,  busi- 
ness, occupation  or  employment  therein 
mentioned,  within  any  state  or  territory 
of  the  United  States  in  which  it  is  or 
shall  be  specially  prohibited  by  the  laws 
thereof,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
any  State. 

While  the  provisions  of  this  Act  differ 
from  the  prohibiting  clauses  contained 
in  the  two  previous  intema-lrevenue  Acts 
of  1794  and  1813,  it  would  do  great  in- 
justice to  the  memory  and  motives  of 
those  who  passed  the  latter  Act,  as  well 
as  to  the  memory  of  President  Lincoln 
who  approved  it,  to  say  they  meant  to 
reverse  the  constitutional  precedents  con- 
tained in  previous  acts,  in  which  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  under 
its  taxing  powers,  was  made  to  conform 
to  the  action  of  the  States.  They  cer- 
tainly never  contemplated  that  the  Act 
of  1862  would  be  retained  in  times  of 
peace  and  long  after  the  necessities  which 
produced  it  had  disappeared,  and  inter- 
preted in  a  manner  to  give  "aid  and 
comfort "  to  the  enemies  of  State  law. 

But  the  Treasury  Department,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent  and  all  analogy, 
has  interpreted  jthe  War-Revenue  Meas- 
ure of  1862  to  mean  that  it  must  treat  the 
violators  of  State  liquor  laws,  whether  in 
license  or  prohibition  territory,  with  the 
same  consideration  and  protection  as 
those  who  are  conducting  a  l^al  business. 
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The  Department,  in  addition  to  the  sale 
of  tax  receipts  to  those  legally  engaged 
in  the  business,  issues  the  receipt  to 
joints,"  "blind  tigers,"  " bootl^gers," 
hole-in-the-wall"  men  and  "speak- 
easies." The  Treasury  Department  also 
protects,  so  far  as  Federal  power  ex- 
tends, those  who,  having  purchased  the 
receipt,  are  trampling  State  law  under 
foot,  by  prohibiting  coUectors  and  deputy- 
«  coUectors  from  testifying  in  the  State 
courts,  as  to  who  are  the  holders  of  tax 
receipts,  an  item  of  evidence  which  goes 
far,  when  capable  of  proof,  towards  con- 
viction of  the  indicted  party.  On  August 
13,  1903,  the  Department  sent  out  the 
following  rule: 

"Collectors  and  deputy-collectors  are 
not  only  prohibited  from  giving  out  copies 
from  their  records,  but  also  from  testify- 
ing oraUy,  in  cases  not  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  to  facts  that 
have  come  to  their  knowledge  as  to  the 
result  of  information  contained  in  the 
records." 

This  action  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  done  much  to  encourage  and 
protect  lawlessness  in  the  States  in  both 
license  and  prohibition  districts. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  persons 
violating  various  State  liquor  laws,  but 
holding  tax  receipts,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  figures:  Alabama 
issued  763  State  licenses  in  ld05,  but  the 
Treasury  Department  sold,  during  the 
same  time,  1,592  tax  receipts  in  the 
same  State,  making  a  difference  of  829. 
That  is  to  say,  there  were  more  retail 
liquor-sellers  conducting  an  ill^al  busi- 
ness in  that  State,  imder  the  tax  receipt, 
than  pretended  to  obey  the  State  law  by 
taking  out  State  licenses.  In  the  follow- 
ing States,  only  the  number  of  law  vio- 
lators who  were  conducting  the  liquor 
business  through  the  possession  of  the 
tax  receipt,  but]  violators  of  State  law, 
is  given:  Colorado,  620;  Delaware,  133; 
Georgia,  966;  Kentucky,  2,070;  Louisi- 
ana, 2,806;  Michigan,  3,306.  In  Maine, 
where  there  are  no  State  licenses  issued. 


there  were  64p0  violators  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  boasting  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tax  receipt  under  which 
they  conducted  an  illegal  business.  Tak- 
ing the  above  figures  as  a  basis  of  approx- 
imation, they  would  indicate  that  at  least 
70,000  violators  of  State  liquor  laws, 
known  as  "  speak-easies,"  "  joints,"  "  blind 
tigers,"  "  hole-in-the-wall,"  "  bootieggers," 
etc.,  were  trampling  State  liquor  laws 
under  foot  encouraged  and  protected,  as 
far  as  Federal  power  could  protect,  by 
the  possession  of  the  tax  receipt. 

As  a  governmental  question  only,  and 
aside  from  the  ethics  of  the  matter,  it  is 
not  so  bad  that  the  Treasury  Department 
should  "tax"  any  legal  business  in  the 
States,  but  that  it  should  demand  of,  or 
receive  money  as  immunity  for  outiawry, 
and  in  return  therefor,  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  violators  of  State  prohibitory 
laws  from  the  penalties  to  which  they 
subject  themselves  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  The  States  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  of  Federal  laws. 
The  States  do  not  encourage  and  protect 
"moonshiners,"  smugglers,  or  counter- 
feiters. The  coast  States  might  be  able 
to  make  considerable  money  on  smuggled 
goods,  by  encouraging  smugglers  and 
levying  a  State  "tax'*  on  them.  How 
would  Congress  regard  such  action  ?  But 
would  it  be  any  worse  for  the  States  to 
give  "  aid  and  comfort  **  to  the  enemies  of 
Federal  law,  than  for  Congress  to  per- 
sistentiy  strengthen  the  nuUifiers  of  State 
law?  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  who  have  been 
given  piace  and  power  by  the  people  of 
tiie  States,  should  leave  them  unsup- 
ported in  their  efforts  to  curtail  the  evils 
of  the  liquor  traflSc,  but  on  the  contraiy 
support  the  Treasury  Department  in 
stoning  the  police  powers  reserved  in  the 
States  in  encouraging  the  lawless  minority 
who  make  profit  in  the  rSle  of  "  nuUifiers  " 
of  State  law.  It  is  often  charged  that 
the  State  liquor  laws  are  constantiy  vio- 
lated. That  this  is  so,  under  existing 
conditions,  should  cause  no  surprise. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
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rebellious  child  to  become  a  model  of 
obedience  in  a  home  where  one  parent 
constantly  opposes  the  conmiands  of  the 
other,  as  to  the  child's  conduct,  as  to 
expect  the  **nullifiers"  of  State  law  to 
cease  their  lawlessness  when  they  can 
cite  the  high  authority  of  the  Treasury 
Department  itself  to  confirm  their  ex- 
ample. The  present  conflict  of  law  and 
practice  can  only  discredit  us  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  ever  quick  to  fancy 
some  inherent  weakness  in  our  free  gov- 
ernment, through  which,  by  comparison, 
they  attempt  to  exalt  monarchy  where 
the  king's  will  is  dted  as  uniform  through- 
out the  realm. 

The  true  doctrine  would  seem  to  be 
that  where  Congress  is  given  sovereign 


or  exclusive  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  States  should,  at  eveiy  point, 
support  the  exercise  of  that  power.  This 
they  do.  Where  the  States  retained 
sovereign  powers.  Congress  should  sus- 
tain them.  Thus  would  each  branch  of 
the  Government  add  dignity  and  strength 
to  the  other,  while  the  orderly  progress  of 
the  nation  would  be  promoted  thereby. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  prohibition 
cannot  have  a  fair  trial,  and  no  final  com- 
parisons with  the  license  system  can  be 
made,  until  Congress  supports  the  will 
of  the  majority  where  the  people  have 
constitutionally  demanded  the  new  ex- 
periment. 

FiNLEY  C.    HeNDRICKSON. 

Cumberland^  Md. 
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Bt  John  A.  Mobbis. 


PROF.  BERTHELOT,  of  Paris,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical and  Mechanical  Industries,  Paris, 
some  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  scientific  food 
of  the  future.  According  to  experiment 
and  investigation  he  stated,  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  in  the  year  2000 
ooal,  wood,  peat,  etc.,  will  be  displaced  as 
fud  by  new  and  most  powerful  sources  of 
mechanical  energy.  He  further  asserted 
that  a  laige  portion  of  our  food-products 
would  be  directly  manufactured  through 
the  advance  of  synthetic  chemistry,  from 
the  constituent  elements,  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

Our  milk,  ^ggs  and  flour  will  eventually 
be  made  in  factories.  Already  eggs  have 
been  manufactured  by  artificial  means. 

Alizarin  is  a  compound  manufactured 
by  chemists,  by  means  of  which  a  great 
agricultural  industiy  was  destroyed.  Ali- 
sarin  is  the  principle  of  the  madder-root 
from  which  was  extracted  the  juices 
necessary  for  dyeing  cloth  and  different 
materiaL    The  madder-root  was  grown  to 


an  enormous  extent  in  Persia,  India  and 
the  Levant.  From  there  it  spread  to 
Spain,  Holland  and  the  Rhine  provinces. 
It  was  used  very  largely  in  Continental 
Europe  and  thirty  years  ago  its  annual 
importation  into  England  was  to  the 
amount  of  $6,250,000.  So,  by  the  new 
and  snythetic  process  of  manufacture  ali- 
zarin has  displaced  and  supplanted  the 
natural  product  so  that  the  niadder^fields 
in  Europe  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Again,  pure  indigo  as  a  product,  has 
been  manufactured  direct  from  its  ele- 
ments, and  the  natural  product  will  soon 
give  up  the  ghost. 

Theine  and  caffeine  are  obtained  from 
different  sources,  yet  as  tea  and  coffee  they 
are  chemically  identical  in  construction. 
Theobromine  is  the  essential  principle  of 
cocoa;  and  cocoa  has  already  been  repro- 
duced in  the  laboratory.  The  pure  nico- 
tine of  the  tobacco  has  been  obtained  by 
Prof.  Berthelot  through  the  treatment  of 
salomine,  a  natural  glucoside,  with  hydro- 
gen.   Tobacco  is  but  so  much  v^etable 
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fiber  in  which  nicotine  is  largely  stored. 
So»  if  all  signs  fail  not,  the  tea-plants»  the 
colBPee-shrubs,  the  tobacco-plants  and  the 
cocoa-trees  will  soon  follow  the  madder- 
root  into  the  Umbo  of  the  unretuming 
dead. 

Vanilla,  with  which  ice-cream  is  laigely 
flavored,  is  the  product  of  the  vanilla  or 
tonka  bean.  Many  of  our  chocolate  and 
confectionery  manufactories  are  now  us- 
ing a  system  by  means  of  which  vanilla 
can  be  produced  from  artificial  vanillin 
by  the  chemical  process  much  more  cheap- 
ly and  elBPectively  than  by  the  old  system. 
Consequently  natural  vanilla  is  now  being 
driven  from  the  markets.  Vanillin  in 
chemical  constitution  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  aromatic  the  distinctive  principle  of 
cloves  and  allspice. 

Flower  perfumes,  colognes,  rose-water, 
vegetable  odors  and  scents  of  medicinal 
value  will  soon  be  chemically  manufac- 
tured. Meadow-sweet  has  already  been 
largely  compounded  and  sold. 

Again,  in  the  near  future,  according  to 
scientific  authorities  science  will  develop 
the  fact  that  nitrogen  can  be  utilized  as  a 
motive-power  to  ultimate  or  quicken  the 
production  of  wealth. 

Profits  from  productions  have  been 
largely  realized  by  concentrated  wealth 
being  enabled  to  take  hold  of  new  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  modem  manufacture. 
According  to  these  modem  methods  pri- 
mary products  have  been  obtained  free  of 
cost,  at  least  of  the  cost  of  market  prepara- 
tion, by  being  able  to  utilize  what  had  pre- 
viously been  wasted.  This  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  wealth  of  the  Astors  and  the 
Vanderbilts. 

A  few  years  ago  petitions  to  protect  the 
fish  and  oyster  products  of  our  country 
were  sent  to  the  legislative  powers  in  the 
hope  that  some  remedial  or  protective  law 
would  be  passed  to  relieve  the  bays  and 
rivers  of  the  sludge  acid  which  was  poison- 
ous to  the  water  animals.  Now  the 
sludge-add  products  alone  pay  the  cost  of 
running  the  oil-refineries. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel 


and  its  use  in  buildings  and  bridges  and 
railroad-beds  more  wealth  has  been  added 
to  the  CQuntiy  (which,  however,  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  capitalist  class)  in  twenty 
years  than  the  public  debt  amounted  to  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 

A  recent  inventor  claims  that  he  can 
take  two  tons  of  coal,  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds  of  crude  oil  and  make  a 
profit  of  thirty  dollars  or  so  by  passing 
them  through  his  furnace,  at  the  other  end 
having  a  fuel-gas  as  a  by-product  equal 
in  heating  intensity  to  five-eighths  of  the 
original  material  and  of  greater  utility  to 
many  industrial  enterprises. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  such  scheme 
every  industry  of  the  worid  in  which  fuel 
is  an  important  factor  will  be  revolution- 
ized. It  means  the  capture  of  nitrogen, 
which  makes  up  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  air,  the  putting  of  it  to  productive 
uses  in  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

In  this  production  of  food  by  chemical 
processes  we  see  the  revolutionizing  of 
industry  in  many  ways :  It  will  mean  the 
reinvestment  of  capital  in  food-factories 
and  the  distribution  of  labor  along  differ- 
ent lines,  displacing  and  separating  the 
farmer  more  and  more  from  the  soil  and 
through  the  private  ownership  of  such 
factories  by  an  **  International  Food-Man- 
ufacturing Trust  **  only  that  quantity  of 
food  would  be  manufactured  which  would 
produce  a  profit.  More  people  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  labor  market,  conditions 
of  starvation  among  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple would  prevail  while  a  small  quantity 
of  food  would  be  produced  by  a  small 
number  of  wage-workers  working  under 
the  control  of  the  capitalist  class. 

Under  a  proper  system  of  administra- 
tion these  food-factories  would  be  regu* 
lated  in  production  according  to  the  peo- 
ple's needs  and  not  as  a  question  of  profit 
The  people  owning  and  controlling  these 
factories  would  regulate  both  production 
and  distribution  among  themselves  ac- 
cording to  desire;  and  profit  would  be 
eliminated.  John  A.  Morrbs. 

Laa  Angeles^  CaL 


BYRON:  A  STUDY  IN  HEREDITY. 


Bt  ChABLBS  Ka5S8EL. 


THAT  among  the  furred  and  feather- 
ed  animala  the  traits  of  the  parent 
reappear  in  the  olBPspring, — each  mate,  as 
a  general  rule,  though  not  as  an  unvary- 
ing one,  passing  to  the  descendants  of 
like  sex  its  own  features  and  habits, — has 
been  well  known  from  early  times.  By 
a  wise  application  of  this  law  breeders 
have  modiiSed  the  clingings  of  heredity, 
where  these  have  been  harmful,  and  from 
the  baser  have  evolved  nobler  types; 
though  whether  with  animals  or  plants 
the  result  much  wished  has  sometimes 
defied  experiment  for  several  generations 
and  suddenly  burst  forth  with  imexpected 
strength  and  richness  in  a  remoter  de- 
scendant,— as  if,  during  the  long  period 
of  suspense,  heredity  had  been  silently 
gathering  its  energy  for  a  mighty  spring. 

Only,  however,  since  Darwin  was 
thrown  forth  in  the  huge  upheavab  of 
thought  which  marked  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  century  just  closed  has  the  fact 
gained  recognition  that  precisely  the  same 
law  whose  effect  the  eye  sees  in  creatures 
of  wing  and  fin,  and  in  the  four-foot  folk 
about  our  homes,  works  no  less  wondrous- 
ly  in  man, — ^in  very  truth  but  **  the  para- 
gon of  animals**;  though  the  operation 
of  the  law  is  sometimes  hindered  and 
sometimes  aided  by  the  influences  of  edu- 
cation and  environment,  and  its  effect 
may-  in  the  case  of  man  be  corrected  in 
greater  measure  or  lesser  by  self-discipline. 

Even  now,  however,  despite  the  riper 
knowlege  of  our  time,  heredity  in  its  higher 
phases  is  to  most  a  sealed  book.  How 
few  fathers  who,  during  their  early  man- 
hood, turned  night  into  day,  rioting  in 
vices  of  every  name,  dream  that  in  the 
sons  springing  from  their  loins  an  inex- 
orable law  has  planted  a  tendency  to  the 
same  excesses, — a  tendency  which  may 
be  checked  by  wise  training  or  fortunate 
surroundings,  but  which,  if  wholly  un- 


checked, will  manifest  itself  in  actions 
recalling  to  the  remorseful  parent  the 
follies  of  his  own  youth.  Vice  is  but  a 
moral  disease,  and  its  germs  the  hapless 
offspring  reaps  only  too  often  as  a  heritage 
from  its  ancestry. 

Among  the  great  historic  characters 
who  have  in  a  striking  degree  mingled 
within  themselves  the  seeds  of  good  and 
evil,  the  unique  place  must  be  assigned 
to  that  looming  figure  in  literature  whose 
genius  has  almost  wrung  from  after-times 
a  pardon  for  his  vices, — ^the  English  poet, 
Byron.  His,  indeed,  was  a  haSrp  of  rare 
melody.  Few  minstrels  have  been  mas- 
ters of  a  strain  so  enchanting.  Over  all 
the  chords  of  the  heart  he  sweeps  his 
fingers.  Even  indignation  at  his  moral 
lapses  softens  before  the  subtle  witchery 
of.  his  song. 

**  He  can  boast  every  vice  which  has  a 
name,'*  exclaimed  Daniel  Webster  half 
in  anger,  and  Southey  in  righteous  wrath 
called  him  ''the  principle  of  Evil  incar- 
nate.'* His  life,  until  a  few  years  before 
its  close,  seems  to  have  been  one  round 
of  amours  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
mistresses.  His  charm  of  speech  and 
manner  was  irresistible,  in  spite  of  a  lame 
foot  and  eyes  somewhat  ill-matched, — 
blemishes,  however,  which  were  redeemed 
by  a  face  singularly  handsome.  ''As  a 
boy,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "he 
was  passionate,  sullen,  defiant  of  author- 
ity,*'— ^traits  which,  though  softened  to- 
ward the  end,  clung  to  his  nature  through- 
out life, — "but  singularly  amenable  to 
kindness,** — a  characteristic  present  ever. 
The  latter  fact  finds  an  affecting  illus- 
tration in  his  reference  to  a  touching 
prayer  for  his  reformation  penned  by  a 
devout  and  loving  woman,  and  the  words 
show  how  deeply  he  could  be  moved  by 
the  kindness  mingled  with  charity  for  his 
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faults  of  which  he  had  known  so  little. 
''I  would  not,"  he  insists  in  a  burst  of 
generous  exaggeration  which  does  him 
much  honor, ''  exchange  the  prayer  of  the 
deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory 
of  Homer,  Caesar  and  Napoleon." 

In  spite  of  the  stormy  gusts  to  which 
his  being  was  subject,  and  the  vices  which 
forced  his  wife  back  to  her  father's  roof 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  their 
baby  daughter, — and  which  at  last  pro- 
voked pubUc  sentiment  to  drive  him  as 
with  a  whip  of  scorpions  from  the  land 
in  whose  history  his  fathers  bad  borne  so 
illustrious  a  part, — his  letters  disclose 
how  tender  was  his  love  for  the  child  he 
saw  no  more,  and  even  for  the  wife  who 
had  left  him;  and  the  same  affection  was 
lavished  during  its  life  upon  the  little 
daughter  bom  of  an  ill^timate  union 
at  Greneva. 

During  the  last  half  decade  or  more 
of  a  life  which  spanned  less  than  forty 
years  we  discover  moods  which  must  have 
been  filled  with  a  genuine  giief  for  his 
past.  It  was  perhaps  during  one  of  these 
that  the  following  words  were  written  of 
his  half-sister,  the  only  being  whose  love 
for  him  his  faults  had  not  quenched  or 
cooled:  **To  my  sister,  who,  incapable 
of  wrong  herself,  suspected  no  virrong  in 
others,  I  owe  the  little  good  of  which  I 
can  boast;  and  had  I  earlier  known  her 
it  might  have  influenced  my  destiny. 
Augusta  was  to  me  in  the  hour  of  need 
a  tower  of  strength.  Her  affection  was 
my  last  raUying-point  and  is  now  the  only 
bright  spot  that  the  horizon  of  England 
offers  to  my  view.  She  has  given  me 
much  good  advice, — ^and  yet  finding  me 
incapable  of  following  it  loved  and  pitied 
me  but  the  more  because  I  was  erring." 
Here  the  poet  spoke  from  his  iimer  heart, 
and  the  feeling  his  language  breathes 
shows  how  hollow  and  false  were  the 
boasts  of  his  irregularities  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulged, — the  empty  boasts 
of  a  nature  too  proud  to  confess  it  strug- 
gles in  vain  agunst  passions  which  over- 
master it 

Byron  was  never  without  the  noblest 


traits  and  feelings,  however  much  clouded 
by  the  evil  fame  of  his  actions.  To  his 
servants  he  was  always  kind.  Of  our 
four-foot  kin  he  was  passionately  fond 
and  they  were  his  companions  during 
many  a  lonely  hour.  The  personal  cour- 
age he  received  from  his  progenitors  he 
rarely  failed  to  use  in  protecting  the  de- 
fenceless or  revenging  the  injured.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  his  voice 
was  ever  on  the  side  of  justice, — ^though 
his  pride  of  lineage  prompted  him  more 
than  once  to  say  that  he  **  was  for  the  peo- 
ple and  not  of  them." 

The  poet's  last  years  have  shed  a  glory 
over  his  name  in  the  light  of  which  the 
stains  upon  his  career  and  character  seem 
less  glaring.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Greek  and  Italian  liberty  are  a  fine  tribute 
to  those  nobler  elements  of  his  nature 
which  were  bound  up  with  so  much  that 
was  unadmirable.  In  that  heroic  and 
unselfish  work,  which  made  so  trying  a 
demand  upon  his  courage  and  his  en- 
durance, and  which  at  last  claimed  his 
life,  all  the  rarer  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart  were  won  into  play,  stilling  for  the 
time  his  meaner  passions .  There  is  some- 
thing deeply  pathetic  in  the  lines  which 
follow,  written  amidst  those  final  scenes 
of  his  life, — Klines  among  the  last  he  ever 
penned  and  which  seem  like  the  parting 
sigh  of  a  soul  worn  out  in  struggle  with 
itself  and  which  looks  forward  with  long- 
ing to  endless  sleep  and  silence: 


'*  Seek  out, — ^less  often  sought  thau  found, — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  tnee  the  best; 
Then  look  around  and  dioose  thy  ground 
And  take  thy  rest" 

Whence,  we  may  ask,  the  character  so 
strangely  conmiingling  greatness  and 
weakness?  How  derived  the  passions 
gustful  as  a  tropical  storm?  Why  the 
moods  now  fierce  as  a  Picts',  now  tender 
as  a  child's?  The  roots  of  Byron's  na- 
ture reach  back  into  the  centuries  and  the 
seeing  eye  may  thread  through  his  ances- 
try the  weaknesses  which  made  of  a  great 
man  a  scorn  and  a  pointing  of  the  finger. 

The  Byrons  appear  to  have  been  a 
of  warriors  and  were  scions  of  a 
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noble  line  reaching  back  to  1648.  The 
family  claimed  descent  from  the  sea-kings 
of  old» — whence,  perhaps,  came  the  rov- 
ing disposition  so  marked  in  many  branch- 
es of  the  house.  The  grandfather  of  the 
poet  was  storm-tossed  on  every  ocean,  and 
the  account  of  his  adventures, — ^the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  pen, — gives  inkling  of  that 
talent  for  expression  which  was  awaken- 
ing in  the  family  and  which  was  to  flower 
forth  so  richly  in  his  grandson.  Perhaps 
from  the  same  source  sprang  the  poet's 
strong  liking  for  travel  and  adventure, — 
an  inclination  which  made  him  at  home 
in  eveiy  land  and  which  has  given  us  so 
many  fine  stanzas. 

But  it  is  in  Byron's  father  we  find  most 
deeply  stamped  those  traits  which  re- 
emeiged  in  his  illustrious  son  and  which 
cast  a  blight  over  a  life  that  might  other- 
wise have  equaled  in  moral  grandeur  its 
genius  for  song.  Of  this  parent  we  can 
do  no  better  ^an  to  quote  from  the  life 
of  the  poet  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series: 

• 
''The  eldest  son  of  the  veteran  John 
Byron,  father  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in 
1751,  educated  at  Westminster,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  commission  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  guards;  his  character,  funda- 
mentally unprincipled,  soon  developed 
itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alienate  him 
from  his  family.  In  1778,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  effrontery  he  seduced 
Amelia  D'Arcy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Holdemesse,  in  her  own  right  Countess 
Conyers,  then  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of 
Camarthen,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds. 
'Mad  Jack,'  as  he  was  called,  seems  to 
have  boasted  of  his  conquest;  but  the 
Marquis,  to  whom  his  wife  had  hitherto 
been  devoted,  refused  to  believe  the  ru- 
mors that  were  afloat,  until  an  intercepted 
letter  containing  a  remittance  of  money, 
for  which  Byron  in  reverse  of  the  usual 
relations  was  always  clamoring,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  pair  decamped 
to  the  continent;  and  in  1779,  after  the 
Marquis  had .  obtained  a  divorce,  they 
were  regularly  married.  Byron  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  profligate  but  heart- 


less, and  he  made  life  wretched  to  the 
woman  he  was  even  more  than  most  hus- 
bands bound  to  cherish.  She  died  in  1784 
having  given  birth  to  two  daughters. 
One  died  in  infancy;  the  other  was  Au- 
gusta, the  half-sister  and  good  genius  of 
the  poet,  whose  memory  remains  like  a 
star  on  the  fringe  of  a  thunder-cloud,  only 
brighter  by  the  passing  of  the  smoke  of 
calunmy.  A  year  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  John  Byron,  who  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  fascination  of  a  Bany  lin- 
don,  succeeded  in  entrapping  a  second. 
This  was  Catherine  Gonion  of  Gight,  a 
lady  with  considerable  estates  in  Aber- 
deenshire,— ^which  attracted  the  adv^- 
turer, — and  an  overweening  Highland 
pride  in  her  descent  from  James  I.,  the 
greatest  of  the  Stuarts,  through  his  daugh- 
ter Annabella  and  the  second  Earl  of 
Huntly.  .  .  .  The  property  of  the  Scotch 
heiress  was  squandered  with  impetuous 
rapidity  by  the  English  rake.  In  1786, 
she  left  Scotland  for  France  and  returned 
to  England  towards  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
1788,  in  Holies  street,  London,  Mrs. 
Byron  gave  birth  to  her  only  child,  George 
Grordon,  the  sixth  Lord.  Shortly  after, 
being  pressed  by  his  creditors,  the  father 
abandoned  both,  and  leaving  them  with 
a  pittance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  fled  to  Valenciennes,  where  he 
died  in  August,  1791." 

An  uncle  of  Byron's  father, — ^the  fifth 
lord,  from  whom,  upon  his  death,  the 
poet  received  his  titles  and  estates, — was 
known  during  his  life  as  the  "wicked 
lord  "  and  became  the  subject  of  many  a 
revolting  stoiy. 

We  l^us  see  how  much  that  was  bad 
in  Byron's  constitution  came  to  him  at 
birth.  Of  no  distinguished  man  whose 
title  to  greatness  is  equally  clear  can  we 
recall  an  ancestry  in  which  there  mingled, 
with  so  much  that  was  bright,  so  much 
that  was  dark. 

"People  should  accept  an  artist's  gifts 
without  being  over-curious  and  severely 
censorious  respecting  the  giver's  private 
habits   and   fireside   eccentricities,"   ob- 
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serve  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Jeaffrison  in 
their  life  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  McKay's 
edition  of  his  works.  We  can  not  join 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  world  should 
throw  the  mantle  of  forgetfulness  over 
Byron's  moral  delinquencies, — all  the 
less  because  his  example  in  the  eyes  of 
youth  has  cast  a  glamor  over  vice;  but 
though  we  can  not  pardon  or  defend,  we 
can  feel  that  a  nobler  age,  while  deplor- 
ing no  less  than  the  present  the  evils  which 
marred  his  life,  will  allow  to  his  excesses 
a  larger  measure  of  charity.  When  we 
remember  how,  with  the  finer  qualities 
of  his  Une,  there  gathered  in  him  as  well 
their  darker  passions,  we  can  not  deny 
that  he  had  within  himself  far  more  to 
combat  than  with  few  exceptions  have 
those  who  gain  a  name  for  moral  rectitude ; 
and  of  his  bitterest  critics  no  few  might 
have  sunk  to  even  lower  depths, — ^where, 
indeed,  they  might  have  remained  un- 
known and  unsorrowed, — ^had  there  been 
rolled  together  within  them  the  accu- 
mulated heredities  against  which  he 
battled 

Had  Byron's  early  rearing  been  other 
than  it  was,  the  incUnations  of  his  nature 
might  largely  have  been  checked.    His 


mother,  when  she  did  not  cry  out  upon 
him  as  '"a  lame  brat," — and  he  was  al- 
most hysterically  s^isitive  of  the  deform- 
ity with  which  nature  had  marked  him 
from  birth, — spcnled  him  by  conduct  of 
which  no  thoughtful  parent  could  have 
been  guilty.  **Hi8  mother,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  sketch  which  appears  as  a 
foreword  to  Lippincott's  edition  of  the 
poet's  writings,  ''acted  towards  him  as  if 
she  had  predetermined  to  make  his  moral 
nature  of  that  anomalous  character  it 
afterwards  exhibited." 

With  what  a  solemn  and  impressive  les- 
son is  fraught  for  us  the  story  of  this  way- 
ward and  erring  child  of  fame!  How 
deep  a  sense  of  responsibility  must  his  life 
press  home  to  all!  In  the  mysterious 
recesses  of  our  natures  there  coil  beneath 
the  flowers  of  good  the  hissing  serpents 
of  evil.  These  we  may  grapple  with  and 
destroy,  though  the  sbiiggle  leave  many 
a  sting  and  scar;  but  if  allowed  to  nest 
and  grow  they  will  pass  on  in  mightier 
brood  to  the  generations  which  follow, 
and  then  how  dire,  and  oft  how  hopeless, 
becomes  the  battle! 

Charles  Kassel. 

Forth  Worth,  Texas. 


TRIED  BY  FIRE. 


By  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell. 


MAME  SHANAHAN  stood  at  the 
window  of  the  log  boarding- 
house  of  the  Copper  Lode  property,  look- 
ing out  upon  a  magnificent  stretch  of 
mountain  country — ^the  nearer  ranges 
covered  with  a  splendid  pine  and  spruce 
forest,  the  farther  ranges  dimly  outUned 
in  vivid  shimmering  blue.  Some  days 
the  view  lifted  and  helped  her,  gave  her 
more  courage  for  the  endless  round  of 
monotonous  duties,  but  now  her  eyes 
grew  more  troubled.  She  held  a  dish- 
cloth in  her  hands,  which  she  idly  drew 
back  and  forth  through  her  reddened 
fingers,  and  the  table  just  to  her  right 


was  piled  with  heavy  stoneware,  some 
still  waiting  to  be  washed  and  wiped. 

Mame  was  a  slender  creature,  narrow 
of  shoulder  and  meager  of  breast:  her 
body  showing  the  hard  Unes  of  life's  way. 
Her  face  was  too  broad  through  the  lower 
jaw  for  beauty,  her  mouth  drooped  at  the 
comers,  and  her  skin  was  spoiled  by 
freckles  across  her  nose  and  forehead. 
Still  her  splendid  eyes,  as  gray  as  the  dis- 
tant hills  on  a  winter's  day,  and  a  great 
roll  of  red  hair  gave  her  a  kind  of  beauty, 
though  her  attraction  was  mental  rather 
than  physical,  for  out  of  her  eyes  looked 
a  soul  ti:iat  shamed  its  stunted  environ- 
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ment.  A  soul  keen  for  joy  and  love,  and 
jealous  almost  to  madness  when  the  bars 
of  circumstance  seemed  shut  against  its 
fullest  life.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
the  continuous  service  that  had  spoiled 
the  girl's  body  had  developed  her  soul. 
Such  are  the  curious  paradoxes  of  life ! 

"  I  wish  Bob  'd  keep  th'  girl  away  from 
here,"  she  said,  with  a  movement  of  re- 
pugnance and  impatience.  "He  knows 
how  I  hate  to  see  the  dty  women,  havin' 
all  the  things  I  want.  O,  he  knows  I 
try  to  be  cheerful  and  good,  and  to  think 
it 's  in  the  Plan  some  way,  even  if  I  can  't 
understand.  He  knows  I  try!  But  her 
Mister  Jones  this  an'  Mister  Jones  that, 
and  her  beautiful  hands  touchin'  his 
coat ! "  She  turned  half  round  to  go  back 
to  her  work,  then  went  back  to  the  window. 
*'He  says  it  don't  mean  nothin',  but 
I  know  it  does.  He  ain't  quite  the  same 
since  she  came.  She  does  n't  know  what 
his  love  is  to  me.  I  don't  blame  her: 
She  ain't  been  taught,  but  I  hate  her. 
O,  she  '11  spoil  it  for  both  of  us,  and  she 
won't  care.  She  won't  even  know!  I 
can  't  believe  it  was  ever  meant  that  there 
should  be  women  like  her!" 

A  stalwart  man  on  horseback  came 
out  of  the  woods  a  half-mile  away,  and 
at  sight  of  him  a  wave  of  red  ran  over 
the  girl's  face  and  neck,  and  a  tender  glow 
came  into  her  gray  eyes.  In  a  minute  he 
saw  her,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  swung  it 
about  his  head,  with  a  long  mellow  "  Co- 
oo-ee,"  the  call  of  the  mountain  people. 
Mame's  face  lightened  wonderfully  at 
this,  and  she  laid  aside  her  dish-cloth 
and  began  tidying  up  her  hair,  a  tendril 
of  which  had  escaped  here  and  there. 
Then  she  rubbed  her  face  with  a  corn- 
starch bag  which  lay  underneath  her 
little  mirror.  But  when  she  turned  back 
to  the  window,  wishing  her  man  to  see 
her  at  her  best  and  anxious  for  another 
sight  of  him  on  his  horse,  she  saw  that 
he  was  busy  talking  with  a  young  woman, 
who  rode  a  spirited  gray  horse  and  wore 
a  faultless  riding-suit  of  brown  duck. 

^  He  ain't  no  cause  to  smile  right  into 
her  eyes,"  the  girl  thought  bitterly,  and 
tuned  back  drearily  to  her  work.     Bob 


came  early  from  his  work,  as  was  his 
habit,  but  Mame  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
from  her  task  at  his  greeting. 

'"  Here,  Mame;  come  out  for  a  minute 
and  speak  to  a  fellow,"  he  called  from  the 
back-porch,  where  he  was  sousing  his 
face  in  cool  spring-water.  But  the  giri 
did  not  turn  her  face  in  his  direction. 
After  he  had  used  the  long  roller-towel 
he  stood  at  the  door  with  a  half -apologetic 
smile  about  his  bojash  mouth; 

**  Pretty  chilly  for  July,"  he  said  to 
Mame's  mother,  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  kitchen. 

' "  You  go  away  now.  Bob,"  the  mother 
answered  soberly.  "  Mame  's  sure  play- 
ed out  with  the  hot  weather.  I  reckon 
she  's  feelin'  poorly." 

"Sick  folks  is  mostly  pretty  friendly. 
You  know  that,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  and  the 
flames  leaped  into  the  man's  eyes. 
"Mame  ain't  no  reason  fer  treatin'  me 
so,  and  I  won't  stan'  it." 

"  You  '11  not  have  to  go  far  to  fin'  some 
un  that  '11  treat  you  well,"  and  the  girl 
turned  angrily  upon  him,  her  eyes  dark 
with  the  jealousy  that  seemed  to  be  chok- 
ing her.  "  You  '11  git  love  'nough  there, 
for  the  askin',  I  '11  be  bound." 

"  Stop! "  The  man  took  a  step  toward 
her,  and  then  stood  looking  at  her  with 
blazing  eyes.  "You  ain't  got  no  call  to 
say  that.  The  manager's  daughter  ain't 
our  kin',  an'  you  've  no  cause  to  say  a 
thing  agin  her.  As  fer  me,  we  're  prom- 
ised to  each  other,  an'  that  ought  t'  settle 
it."  The  man,  feeling  the  uselessness  of 
words,  looked  at  her  a  moment  longer, 
and  turned  away. 

"  You  're  throwin'  away  a  good  man's 
love,"  the  mother  said,  sadly.  "  If  you 
behave  like  this  ag'in,  I  much  doubt  he 
ever  comes  back  t'  you." 

The  girl  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hard 
wooden-stools,  and  drawing  her  apron 
over  her  face  began  to  sob.  "  O,  mother, 
I  keer  for  him  awful!  He  must  n't  leave 
me.  I  '11  try !  I  '11  be  good  to  him !  O, 
mother,  tell  him  to  come  back! " 

The  mother  hurried  down  the  moun- 
tain-trail calling  shrilly:  "O,  Bob — O- 
oo-ee  Bob!" 
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The  man  heard  her  and  turned  back. 

"Mame  wants  you,"  she  panted.  **I 
reckon  she  's  come  to  her  senses  some." 

Bob  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen  and 
took  the  girl  in  his  arms;  she  clung  to 
him  with  her  face  against  his  broad  chest, 
and  her  feet  quite  off  the  floor  as  she 
shrunk  up  against  his  great  body  and 
stalwart  knees. 

"  I  keer  for  you  awful.  Bob,"  she  whis- 
pered. '*  Please  don't  take  that  town  girl 
anywhere  ag'in." 

Bob  comforted  her  as  a  mother  might 
soothe  a  fretful  child,  and  very  big  and 
gentle  the  man  looked  as  he  sat  wiUi  the 
girl  on  his  knees.  "  You  mus'  remember, 
Uttle  un,  that  I  do  it  as  part  of  the  day's 
work.  Some  days  I  have  to  muck; 
some  days  I  ride  with  the  manager's 
daughter." 

Mame  was  soothed  by  his  presence, 
perhaps,  more  than  his  words.  She 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  thought 
of  her  was  as  yet  unsullied.  If  he  should 
compare  her  with  the  dainty  perfection 
of  that  other  woman,  then  she  would 
wish  to  die.  And  it  might  come  at  any 
time,  but  she  put  the  thought  away.  He 
was  hers  now,  and  she  hid  her  face  on 
his  neck,  and  pressed  her  lips  against  the 
smooth  muscles  of  his  chest  that  had  been 
bared  for  washing. 

When  her  mother  came  in  she  was 
ready  to  help  serve  the  supper  wth  much 
of  her  old  dieerful  badinage.  She  even 
heard  the  manager's  daughter  asking 
advice  from  Mr.  Jones  without  a  quiver, 
and  when  the  supper  was  over.  Bob  came 
in  and  begged  to  help  with  the  dishes. 
Mame  shook  her  head.  '^  You  're  ain't 
afraid  of  the  wipers'  union,  are  you?" 
he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  scoffed,  "  I  'm  afraid  of  the 
dish-trust.  You  'd  put  it  out  of  business ; 
you  'd  make  such  a  run  on  stoneware." 

"  Sure,  I  '11  not  break  a  thing.  You  '11 
see!"  And  she  laughed  at  his  clumsy 
carefulness,  as  he  poked  the  dish-towel 
into  cups  and  pitchers. 

Afterwards  they  walked  in  the  sweet 
hush  of  the  forest  path,  with  the  stars, 
white  and  distant,  in  an  arch  above  them. 


Night  in  the  forest  always  stirred  Mame 
and  quickened  her  sense  of  Ufe.  **  Bob," 
she  whispered,  "it  must  be  right — the 
Plan.  All  this  couldn't  be  wasted,  or 
partly  wasted — ^it  's  so  perfect." 

"Sure,  little  un.  You  mustn't  ever 
have  any  other  thought.  Of  course  the 
Plan  's  right."  To  his  simple  ideas  it 
was  almost  blasphemous  to  speak  of 
such  things.  He  would  rather  have 
Mame  jolly.  He  wished  she  'd  make 
clever  remarks  about  the  neighbors,  as 
she  did  sometimes,  so  they  might  both 
laugh. 

The  next  day  Mame  began  with  a  fund 
of  strength  and  courage,  but  it  was  a  hard 
day,  with  baking  and  ironing  beside  the 
usual  work,  so  that  by  two  o'clock  she 
was  ready  to  drop  from  very  weariness. 

The  manager's  daughter  came  in  with 
a  fresh  duck  riding-suit,  to  order  a  picnic 
supper.  "Mr.  Jones," — she  spoke  in 
a  softly  modulated  voice,  slurring  her  r's 
and  broadening  her  a's,  a  trick  of  speech 
she  had  picked  up  in  London, — ^"Mr. 
Jones  wants  to  show  me  the  source  of  the 
Poudre.  He  says  it  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try, and  he  wants  me  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Jones  is  most  kind." 

Then  she  felt  a  flood  of  bitter  words 
striving  for  utterance.  This  woman 
shoud  know  how  she  hated  her;  this 
woman  who  could  have  smooth  white 
hands  and  fine  clothes  and  who  could  go 
off  in  the  daylight  through  the  beautiful 
world.  Why  did  n't  she  share — ^that 
was  the  Plan  as  Mame  saw  it.  Instead, 
she  meant  to  spoil  the  one  perfect  thing 
in  her  life.  "  Bob  did  n't  say  no  such, 
an'  he  would  n't  take  you  anywhere,  only 
your  pa  told  him  to.  You  ain't  his  kin'! 
He  's  good,  an'  true,  an'  fair ! " 

The  girl  raised  her  deUcate  eyebrows: 
"Gret  the  lunch  ready."  Her  voice  cut 
Uke  steel  now.  "I  shall  ask  my  father 
to  give  his  favors  to  some  one  with  better 
manners."  There  was  a  delicate  in- 
sinuation in  the  last  sentence,  more  in 
manner  than  in  speech,  and  Mame  felt 
stung  to  the  quick. 

"Favors!"  Mame  laughed  bitteriy. 
"  Time  may  come  when  you  '11  have  to 
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take  some  of  his  favors  yourself.  It 
were  n't  ever  meant  that  some  should 
have  all  the  good  times  an'  others  all  the 
work." 

The  manager's  daughter  drew  quickly 
away.  She  felt  nothing  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  girl's  anger.  It  was  only 
added  evidence  of  the  ill-breeding  of  the 
lower  classes  of  America.  Her  selfish^ 
self-centered  Ufe  made  it  quite  impossible 
that  she  should  realize  that  she  was  facing 
a  problem  as  old  as  the  universe — the 
cry  of  a  soul  for  some  of  life's  best  gifts. 

Mame  stood  in  the  window,  but  back 
in  the  shadow,  and  watched  them  ride 
away,  poisoning  herself  with  hateful 
thoughts.  She  had  seen  enough  of  Miss 
Churchill  to  know  that  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  wear  the  scalp  of  her  father's  fore- 
man, since  there  was  no  one  else  at  hand, 
and  Bob's  very  tenderness  would  make 
him  an  easy  prey.  Afterwards  he  would 
be  sorry,  and  would  try  to  make  it  up  to 
her.  At  the  thought,  the  girl  covered 
hep  face  with  a  bitter  ciy.  '*  O,  I  can  't 
Stan'  it!  I  can  't  take  her  leavin'  even 
if  it 's  Bob's  love." 

To  stay  indoors  seemed  impossible, 
so  she  hurried  into  the  forest.  She  even 
forgot  her  mother's  need  of  her — she  who 
had  gained  a  name  among  all  the  moun- 
tain people  for  being  a  faithful  daughter. 
After  wandering  aimlessly  about  for  a 
time  she  threw  herself  down  in  the  soft 
grass,  and  in  spite  of  her  aching  head 
and  choking  throat  she  slept. 

Jones  found  himself  strangely  moved 
by  the  soft  words  of  his  companion,  as 
they  rode  through  the  sun  and  shadow 
of  the  trail.  He  had  been  honest  when 
he  said  to  Mame :  "  We  're  promised, 
and  that  settles  it,"  but  he  had  never  felt 
the  lure  of  a  woman's  beauty,  used  con- 
sciously to  ensnare.  He  found  himself 
thinking  that  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the 
harebells  at  their  feet,  and  her  lips — but 
his  loyalty  held  him  back,  though  there 
was  a  h^-conscious  thought  of  pity  for 
Mame's  poor  body  and  meager  beauty. 

At  the  high  mountain-spring  they  ate 
tiieir  lunch,  the  man  preparing  it  with 
ibe  deftness  of  a  woodman's  instinct. 


the  girl's  subtle  praise  and  the  sensuous 
admiration  of  her  eyes  stirring  his  blood 
like  wine. 

At  the  sunset  hour  Mame  woke  with 
a  start,  and  at  once  became  conscious  of 
a  dim,  sea-like  roar  off  to  the  west. 
Even  while  she  looked  with  terrified, 
sleepy  gaze,  a  great  ImUow  of  fire  was 
blown  across  the  distant  ridge,  and  across 
the  sky  rolled  rivers  of  clotted  smoke, 
parting  at  times  to  show  the  sun  Uke  a 
gigantic  wheel  of  flame. 

"My  Grod,"  she  heard  herself  cry,  "it 
will  bum  through  the  valleys  and  be  upon 
them  before  they  see  th'  danger!" 

Her  jealous  rage  was  gone  now,  and 
her  one  thought  to  save  her  lover  and  his 
companion.  Not  for  a  minute  did  she 
leave  the  woman  out  of  her  thoughts  of 
rescue. 

She  could  reach  the  valley  opposite 
through  an  old  tunnel,  and  once  on  the 
trail  ahead  of  the  flames  she  might  be 
able  to  help  them  fight  back  to  the  tun- 
nel's mouth..  They  might  reach  the  tun- 
nel themselves,  though  she  was  sure  Bob 
knew  nothing  of  it.  It  had  not  been 
used  since  he  had  come  to  the  mine  and 
the  mouth  was  overgrown  with  roses  and 
gooseberry  bushes. 

With  trembling  feet  she  rushed  into 
the  kitchen,  seized  and  filled  two  canteens, 
grabbed  a  sugar-sack,  emptying  the 
shining  contents  on  the  floor,  and  with  a 
shout  of  "Fire,  fire!"  rushed  off  toward 
the  tunnel. 

Already  the  forest  was  a  smother  with 
smoke,  and  here  and  there  she  saw  the 
glow  of  the  nearing  fire  painting  the  tree- 
tops  a  ghostly  blue-white.  Long  tongues 
of  light  flashed  across  her  path,  and  small 
animals  scurried  past  her,  all  giving  awful 
evidence  of  the  immanence  of  the  danger.   > 

Once  she  felt  a  great  wave  of  heat  strike 
against  her  body,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  realized  that  the  swift  traveling  flames 
might  sting  the  life  out  of  her  body  before 
she  reached  the  tunnel's  mouth.  She 
was  stunned  by  the  thought,  but  it  was 
fear  for  Bob  and  the  manager's  daughter. 
A  life  of  service  had  firmly  set  the  habit 
upon  her. 
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Once  in  the  tunnel  she  found  it  hard 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  raging  death 
traveling  on  the  wind's  highest  speed 
just  above  her.  She  stumbled  and  fell, 
but  hurried  on  through  the  cool,  damp 
darkness. 

At  last  there  was  the  light  of  the  other 
end,  and  Mame  crawled  out  into  the  fire- 
lit  forest  again.  The  fire  was  near  at 
hand.  The  sky  looked  red  and  appalling, 
and  the  veiy  air  she  breathed  parched 
her  lips  and  burned  her  lungs. 

Ten  steps  to  the  right,  she  remembered 
the  directions  given  her  for  finding  the 
trail  the  first  time  she  came  through  the 
tunnel.  Mechanically  she  counted  eight, 
nine,  ten — and,  thank  Grod,  there  were 
no  footprints  going  back.  Loud  and 
clear  she  sent  the  mountain-call  over  the 
range.  An  answer — ^no,  it  was  the  weird 
scream  of  a  wildcat.  Again  "  Coo-oo-ee, 
coo-oo-oo-ee,"  and  this  time,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  came  the  answer  in 
Bob's  deep,  resonant  voice,  quivering  a 
bit  with  fear  and  fatigue. 

Every  moment  was  precious  now. 
She  opened  a  canteen  as  she  ran,  pouring 
the  contents  over  the  sugar-sack.  When 
she  came  upon  the  fugitives,  she  found 
Bob  trembling  and  panting  from  his  run, 
for  he  had  been  obliged  to  carry  his 
frightened  companion.  The  girl's  cot- 
ton riding-skirt  was  on  fire,  and  Mame 
wrapped  her  own  woolen  skirt  about  her, 
and  wrapped  her  head  in  the  wet  sugar- 
sack. 

"There  is  a  tunnel  near,"  she  panted. 
"We'll  make  it.  Don't  be  scared." 
This  last  to  the  sobbing  girl.  "You  'd 
better  walk;  Bob  '11  need  to  fight  fire 
for  us."  But  nothing  had  ever  happened 
to  prepare  the  manager's  daughter  for  a 
crisis  like  this,  and  now  she  could  do 
nothing  to  help  herself,  but  cling  with 
choking  persistency  about  the  neck  of 
the  man  who  was  trying  to  save  her. 
They  faced  a  sea  of  fire.  A  hundred 
yards  seems  a  little  way,  but  to  fight 
through  a  burning  forest  for  a  hundred 
yards  is  a  fearful  thing.  A  burning 
spruce  fell  with  a  crash  only  a  few  feet 


away.  Blazing  fragments  stung  them, 
and  every  instant  now  they  had  to  smite 
fire.  Mame's  hair  was  on  fire,  and  her 
coarse  cotton  petticoat  was  singeing  in 
a  dozen  places.  Bravely  she  fought  for 
a  way  through,  helping  Bob  as  much  as 
she  could  with  his  struggling  burden. 
,  "  O,  be  still,  be  still,"  she  b^ged  the 
girl.  "  Can't  you  see  you  '11  wear  his 
strength,  an'  we  '11  all  be  burned  ?  " 

A  few  steps,  a  dozen,  perhaps,  and  they 
would  have  been  safe  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  tunnel,  when  a  blazing  bough 
struck  Mame  full  in  the  face  and  she  fell 
unconscious. 

Bob  dropped  the  girl  he  was  carrying, 
and  with  a  sudden  wrench  tore  her  arms 
from  his  neck.  "Follow,"  he  shouted 
in  her  ear,  and  stooped  to  gather  Mame 
in  his  arms.  But  the  manager's  daughter 
fastened  upon  him  like  a  leech.  "My 
father  will  reward  you.  I  did  n't  mean 
anjihing  up  there  by  the  spring,  but  save 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  wife.  You  will  have 
my  fortune,"  she  shrilled  into  his  ears. 

He  turned  to  see  what  manner  of 
woman  it  could  be  who  would  plead  thus. 
The  red  light  lit  up  her  deUcate  face  and 
rounded  form,  and  there  in  that  fiery 
furnace  it  was  given  to  him  to  know  and 
value  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

It  was  no  use  to  argue  with  Miss  Church- 
ill. The  selfishness  of  a  lifetime  knew 
no  reason,  and  with  a  quick  twist  he 
turned  the  sack  over  her  head,  and  set 
her  a  few  steps  nearer  the  tunnel's  mouth. 
Then  he  seized  Mame  and  carried  her 
to  safety,  the  manager's  daughter  stumb- 
Ung  wildly  beside  him. 

Once  in  the  cool  shadows,  Mame's 
eyes  tremblingly  opened,  but  only  for  a 
moment  did  she  allow  herself  the  joy  of 
the  glowing  love  of  her  lover's  eyes. 

"  Here,  take  this  canteen," — she  reach- 
ed it  feebly, — "your  shirt  is  afire  and 
Miss  Churchill's  dress." 

And  Bob  cheerfully  did  her  bidding, 
though  first  he  smothered  the  fire  about 
Mame  with  his  naked  hands. 

WiLBiATFE  Porter  Cockebell. 

Boulder,  Colo, 
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WBO  PAYS  THE  BILL.  (After Kodln'tauiDe.) 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


THE  MOST  niPORTANT  POLITICAL  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR. 


TriomlMUit  Democracy:    or,  Tkm  Oror- 
urow  «f  PriTU«gM  Cltwet  liy 

IN  OUR  ^Smj  isflue,  under  the  title  of  ''An 
American  Commonwemhh  Wbere  the 
People  Reallj  Rule/'  we  described  hoiw 
Oregon,  throu|^  the  introduction  of  Ditect- 
LegisUtion  into  her  organic  constitution, 
had  met  and  overcome  the  subversiye  influ- 
ence of  privileged  classes  and  interests  in 
their  attempt  to  nuUifj  popular  rule  while 
maintaining  the  paraphernalia  of  republican 
goremment.  And  besides  briefly  reviewing 
the  victory  of  the  people  in  the  great  battle 
to  wrest  the  government  from  corrupt  wealth 
and  its  minions  hy  bringing  it  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  where  theoreticaUj  it 
must  reside  under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, we  showed  how  privileged  interests 
had  striven  to  defeat  popular  government 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  bj  trying  to 
get  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  dedaie 
the  amendment  unconstitutional;  but  the 
Court  upheld  the  Direct-Legislation  amend- 
ment, showing  in  one  of  the  ablest  legal  rul- 
ings of  recent  decades  that  it  was  strictly  con- 
stitutional. We  also  noticed  the  vigorous 
and  successful  campaign  of  the  people,  under 
the  direction  of  the  People's  Power  League, 
to  secure  enough  signatures  for  the  voters  of 
the  commonwealth  to  compel  the  submission 
of  four  constitutional  amendments  and  one 
statutory  provision  which  it  was  believed  the 
people  of  the  State  desired  hut  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  their  law- 
makers. In  addition  to  these  proposed 
measures,  sufficient  si^ntures  for  the  sub- 
mlHMion  of  measures  were  obtained  by  the 
State  Gran^,  the  friends  of  woman's  suffrage, 
the  enemies  of  the  present  strin^nt  local- 
option  law,  and  the  owners  of  a  private  toll- 
roatl.  The  Granf^  submitted  two  provisions, 
making  in  all  ten  amendments  and  laws  to  be 
voted  upon.  Of  these,  all  the  measures  ad- 
vocated by  the  People's  Power  League  were 
overwhelmingly  victorious.  So  also  were  the 
two  measures  advocated  by  the  State  Grange; 


wliile  Ike  pmpnMl  for  woman's  suffrage,  the 
tike  local-opboa  law  whidi  had 
ihwHigh  an  initiative  petition, 
and  the  profwal  of  Ike  private  toll-road  to 
saddle  the  loftd  ok  Ike  state  were  all  defeated. 

The  defeat  of  wonaa  s  suffrage  was  doubt- 
leas  due  to  the  fact  tihat  the  friends  of  universal 
suffrage  were  not  as  dimoa^ily  organized  as 
could  be  wished;  neitfaer  did  they  have  the 
speakers  or  Ike  means  to  properfy  and  vigor- 
oiisly  carry  forward  the  educational  cam- 
paign whidi  is  always  necessary  before  a 
progressive  measure  can  be  successfully  in- 
troduced in  a  democratic  government.  Per- 
sonally we  ngni  this  defeat,  but  there  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  the  question  shall 
not  be  submitted  at  a  later  election,  and  the 
friends  of  universal  suffraf^  are  already  plan- 
ning a  new  campaign. 

Tlie  outcome  of  the  election  has  been  a 
splendid  vindication  of  the  claims  made  by 
the  friends  of  pc^ular  government  as  to  the 
practicability,  the  wisdom  and  the  importance 
of  Direct-Legislation  in  order  to  bulwark  free 
institutions,  guard  and  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  maintain  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

A    Practical    Demonstration   of     The 

XJnsoiuidnass  of    The  Arguments 

Against  Direct-Legislation. 

The  result  in  Or^on  has  also  served  to 
ph>ve  the  unsoundness  or  falsity  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  guarded 
representative  government  or  Direct-Legis- 
lation by  the  agents  of  the  public-service  cor- 
porations, the  trusts  and  other  class-interests 
which  are  seeking  to  overthrow  popular  gov- 
ernment. It  had  been  persistently  claimed 
by  the  political  bosses  and  the  professional 
politicians,  who  are  in  fact  the  agents  of  priv- 
ileged interests  and  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
that  the  people  would  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  referendum  votes  or  in  legislation  secured 
through  the  initiative:  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  men  rather  than  measures;  or  if  they 
voted  at  all  thev  would  vote  indiscriminatelv. 
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favoring  all  the  proposed  measures  or  reject- 
ing them  all.  The  result  in  Oregon  has 
proved  completely  the  unsoundness  of  these 
claims.  The  vote  was  not  only  as  great  for 
the  proposed  measures  as  for  the  men  elected 
to  office,  and  overwhelming  in  its  decisive 
character  for  the  measures  in  which  the  people 
were  especially  interested,  but  it  showed  a 
remarkable  degree  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  electorate  on  all  questions  upon 
whidi  there  had  been  any  general  or  great 
discussion;  and  it  further  showed  that  though 
the  corrupt  corporations  are  usually  all- 
powerful  in  cify,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment since  the  controlled  machine  has  dom- 
inated our  political  life,  they  are  absolutely 
powerless  when  they  confront  an  electorate 
with  provi^ons  that  are  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  On  this  point  the  Boston 
Herald^  which  has  heretofore  been  far  from 
favorable  to  Direct-Legislation,  in  an  edito- 
rial on  June  21st  made  the  following  excel- 
lent and  suggestive  observations  on  the  result 
of  the  Oregon  election : 

**Co]poration  influence,"  said  the  Herald, 
**and  bribery  were  not  felt  in  the  election, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  induce  men  to  vote  directly 
against  their  interests.  Oregon  is  reducing 
the  democratic  theory  to  actual  practice." 

A  Btrikiiig  Illiistration  of  The  Difference 

Biftwaen  Ck>yenimMit  by  Monopolies 

uid  Privileged  Interests  and  GFoy- 

enuMnt  by  and  for  The  People. 

AU  unbiaaed  students  of  political  conditions 
in  AMwicw  are  being  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  any  real, 
radical  ot  fundamental  relief  for  the  people 
^m  the  extortion  and  oppression  of  corpor- 
ate wealth  through  the  law-making  bodies  in 
city,  state  and  nation,  so  long  as  the  money- 
controlled  political  machines,  operated  by 
party-bosses  in  the  interests  of  the  large  cam- 
paign-donating monopolies,  trusts  and  public- 
service  corporations,  are  the  real  arbiters  of 
government. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  conditions  have 
arisen  in  the  Republic  which  have  resulted 
in  the  practical  overthrow  of  popular  rule  in 
the  interests  of  special  classes.  This  fact 
must  be  clearly  apparent  to  any  one  who 
honestly  investigates  the  general  course  of 
legislation  in  municipalities,  states  and  the 
nation  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 
The  real  rulers  of  the  Republic  are  not  the 
people,  but  the  public-service  corporations. 


the  trusts  and  monopolies  and  the  high  finan- 
ciers of  Wall- street,  which  constitute  the  feu- 
dalism of  wealth.  Hence  if  the  Ref^blic  of 
the  fathers  is  to  be  maintained,  or  if,  indeed, 
any  democratic  republic  is  to  be  enjoyed  and 
a  despotism  based  on  comjption  overthrown, 
it  is  necessary  to  enact  practical  measures 
that  will  secure  guarded  representative  gov- 
ernment or  rule  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
Direct-Legislation  accomplishes  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  manner.  It  guards  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  people. 

Tlie  Oregon  election  gave  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  real  popular 
government  and  pseudo-popular  rule;  be- 
tween the  people  as  the  masters  and  the  rule 
of  their  nominal  servants  who  are  the  real 
tools  of  privileged  interests  at  war  against  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 

In  the  legislature  of  1905  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  tax  certain  corporations  1  per  cent, 
of  their  gross  earnings.  The  measure  was  a 
very  timid  and  modest  attempt  to  make  the 
giant  corporations  in  question  do  something 
toward  helping  bear  the  burden  of  taxation. 
The  arrogant  monopolies  resented  this  at- 
tempt to  draw  from  their  swollen  profits  a 
comparatively  infinitesimal  sum  to  aid  the 
state,  and  it  is  said  that  against  the  advice  of 
their  shrewd  attorneys,  who  knew  that  the 
people  had  it  in  their  power  in  that  conmion- 
weaJth,  through  the  initiative,  to  levy  a  much 
heavier  and  more  reasonable  tax  on  them, 
the  monopolies  determined  to  kill  the  bill. 
This  they  did  after  their  customary  manner. 
The  people,  however,  resented  this  domina- 
tion by  the  corporations,  and  popular  bills 
levying  2  per  cent,  and  S  per  cent,  on  the  same 
corporations  were  presented  through  the  in- 
itiative to  the  electorate.  When  a  prominent 
corporation  attorney  was  asked  why  they 
were  not  trying  to  defeat  the  measure,  he  ex- 
claimed, "What  *s  the  use?"  He  was  right. 
Public-service  corporations,  monopolies  and 
privileged  interests,  that  have  corrupted  our 
government,  debauched  our  political  con- 
science and  degraded  the  standard  of  rectitude 
in  church,  school  and  business  life,  have  been 
able  practicaUy  to  override  the  electorate  and 
defeat  popular  government  in  the  interests 
of  class-rule  by  direct  and  indirect  control  of 
the  people's  servants,  usually  by  seeing  that 
the  machine  which  they  supported  with  funds 
nominated  a  majority  of  their  men  to  oflke. 
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But  these  same  interests  are  powerless  when 
the  people  have  the  power  to  right  the  wrongs, 
to  safeguard  their  own  interests  and  to  govern 
themselves. 

This  is  the  reason  why  serious,  high-minded 
friends  of  democracy  and  popular  government 
favor  Direct-Legislation,  and  it  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  enemies  of  free  institutions, 
the  political  bosses,  the  corrupt  corporations, 
the  trusts  and  the  reactionaries  who  hate  de- 
mocracy or  popular  rule,  oppose  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  or  guarded  representative 
government. 

The  Great  Victory  as  Viewed  in  Oregon. 

The  Portland  Oregonian,  the  leading  Re- 
publican daily  of  the  state  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  dailies  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  its 
issue  of  June  10th  said  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  election  that  the  different  propo- 
sitions "were  studied"  by  the  electorate 
"without  factional  prejudice  and  decided,  we 
may  fairly  suppose,  solely  with  reference 
to  the  public  good."  And  the  writer  con- 
tinues: 

"It  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  that  it  makes  possible 
a  dear  separation  between  local  and  national 
issues.  Under  the  older  system,  which  still 
prevails  i^  most  of  the  states,  the  people  could 
express  their  opinion  upon  such  a  matter  as 
the  Barlow  road  purchase  only  by  their  choice 
of  legislators.  In  determining  this  choice, 
numerous  other  questions  necessarily  played 
a  part.  Which  party  the  candidate  belonged 
to,  how  he  stood  on  the  local-option  question, 
upon  woman  suffrage  and  many  other  matters, 
would  all  unite  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
voter  and  he  could  never  express  himself 
clearly,  directly  and  exclusively  upon  any 
particular  point.  The  method  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  permits  each  voter  to 
express  his  individual  opinion  upon  every 
question  standing  entirely  by  itself  and  with- 
out admixture  of  personal  or  partisan  bias. 
It  absolutely  separates  the  business  depart- 
ment of  legislation  from  the  personal  and  par- 
tisan side.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
certain  Republican  voter  was  opposed  to  the 
Barlow  road  purchase,  while  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  from  his  dis- 
trict was  in  favor  of  it.     Under  the  old  system 


he  could  not  vote  for  his  opinion  upon  the 
matter  of  pure  business  without  voting  against 
his  party.  This  was  a  real  misfortune,  and  it 
greatly  contributed  to  dishearten  the  common 
man  with  politics.  It  made  politics  seem 
to  him  a  hopelessly  complicated  game — 
baffling,  ineffectual,  futile.  It  was  all  promise 
and  no  performance.  Under  the  Oregon 
system  the  voter  acts  directly  upon  results. 
The  individual  citizen  feels  his  manhood  as 
he  could  not  under  the  purely  representative 
method. 

"The  heavy  vote  upon  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  referendum  and  the  decisive 
majorities  by  which  they  were  accepted  or 
rejected  prove  that  the  Or^on  system  has 
solved  the  problem  of  interesting  the  voters 
in  the  dry  details  of  government.  Hitherto 
they  have  shown  little  interest  in  those  matters 
because  their  opinion  was  only  of  indirect 
and  doubtful '  consequence.  In  this  election 
the  vote  upon  abstract  laws  and  matters  of 
pure  finance  was  quite  as  large  and  enthusi- 
astic as  upon  the  Governor.  The  referendum 
bills  and  the  amendments  were  disposed  of 
by  majorities  ranging  from  10,000  to  80,000, 
showing  that  the  people  had  studied  them 
and  definitely  made  up  their  minds.  A  small, 
scattering,  indifferent  vote  might  weU  have 
discouraged  the  advocates  of  direct-legisla- 
tion and  would  have  indicated  that  the  task 
of  interesting  the  plain  people  in  govern- 
mental detaib  was  hopeless.  The  opposite 
result  is  proportionately  encouraging.  These 
laige  majorities  also  indicate  that  die  people 
enjoy  the  genuine  article  in  self-government; 
and  their  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
facilitating  constitutional  changes,  the  one 
requiring  the  referendum  in  cities  and  the 
most  excellent  one  bestowing  complete  local 
government  upon  munidpidities  seems  to 
show  that  they  are  determined  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  the  whole.  The  tendency 
is  well  marked. 

"In  these  matters  Oregon  is  a  pioneer. 
Genw'ne  democracy  has  been  more  highly' 
developed  in  this  state  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  The  results  of  the  last  elec- 
tion give  no  ground  to  fear  that  the  experi- 
ment may  f^.  The  more  completely  the 
voters  trust  themselves  the  more  worthy  they 
find  themselves  to  be  trusted.  What  could 
be  more  heartening  to  those  who  believe  in 
government  of,  for  and  by  the  people  ?" 
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TIm  Honest  and  Dishonest  Advocates  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  Oandidacy. 

MANY  friends  of  William  J.  Bryan  have 
been  perplexed  and  disquieted  by 
the  chorus  raised  by  certain  well-known  high 
financiers  and  bogus  Democrats  in  favor  of 
his  candidacy.  The  spectacle  of  Ryan  and 
Belmont,  who  as  truly  represent  the  feudal- 
ism of  wealth  which  is  at  war  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  do  Rockefeller  or 
Armour,  vociferating  for  Mr.  Bryan's  candid- 
acy, though  well  calculated  to  mystify  many 
who  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  war  that 
is  now  being  waged  js  always  and  at  all  times 
a  battle  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  get  the 
government  back  into  their  own  hands  and 
to  break  the  iron  grip  of  criminal  wealth  and 
privileged  interests  acting  through  corrupt 
bosses  and  money-controlled  machines,  is 
not  difficult  to  explain  when  all  the  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  case  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion or  when  one  studies  the  tactics  of  this 
class  of  men  whose  interest  in  politics  is  per- 
sonal and  selfish. 

The  first  object  that  the  so-called  "safe  and 
sane'*  exploitm  of  the  people  have  in  view  is 
*'tfae  killing  off  of  Mr.  Hearst,"  to  use  the 
expression  employed  in  a  recent  letter  to  us 
from  a  well-known  conservative  Democrat 
who  is  working  for  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Gray.  The  next  aim  is  to  create  a  division 
among  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Biyan  or  the  progressive  element  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat party  who  are  sincerely  and  honestly 
fighting  to  get  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  grafters,  the  thieves,  the  corporations 
and  privileged  wealth.  These  men  know 
that  unless  such  a  division  can  be  made  the 
oountiy  will  be  swept  by  a  wave  of  real  de- 
mocracy which  will  destroy  the  card-houses 
of  the  new  politico-commercial  feudalism 
based  on  special  privfleges  and  class  legisla- 
tion and  bulwarked  by  corrupt  pohticians 
and  controlled  machines. 

Now  the  Ryans  and  the  Belmonts,  the 
Baers  and  the  Cassatts  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  feudalism  of  high  finance  and  privilege 
as  are  the  Platts,  the  Odells,  the  Penroses, 
the  Aldriches,  the  Spooners,  the  Elkinses,  the 
Rockefellers,  the  Archbolds  or  the  Armours, 
and  they  will  resist  with  aU  the  power  at  their 
command,  exerted  either  openly  or  covertly. 


any  effort  to  insure  the  triumph  of  real  de- 
mocracy under  incorruptible  and  progressive 
leadership  pledged  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  to  pure  government. 

In  1896,  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  the  McCalls  and  various 
other  of  the  high  financiers,  grafters  and  cor- 
ruptionists  who  had  long  posed  as  Democrats, 
as  soon  as  they  found  that  the  Nebraskan  was 
not  amenable  to  corruption,  direct  or  indirect, 
and  that  he  would  make  no  compromise  with 
the  criminal  rich,  began  pouring  their  money 
and  the  money  of  other  people  which  they 
controlled  into  the  treasury  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  man 
who,  if  elected,  they  knew  would  be  aggres- 
sively honest,  and  tiius  a  real  menace  to  the 
criminal  rich  and  those  who  were  unjustly 
fattening  off  of  the  wealth  of  the  millions. 
And  it  wiU  be  remembered  that  Mr.  McCall 
and  many  of  his  associates  who  as  has  later 
been  proven,  were  engaged  in  criminal  and 
corrupt  practices,  were  loudest  in  their  clamor 
for  the  protection  of  "national  honor"  and 
for»" safety  and  sanity"  in  public  office.  And 
when  it  was  found,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
election,  by  the  careful  canvass  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  party  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  trium- 
phantly elected  if  the  tide  could  not  be  turned, 
these  men  went  deeply  into  their  pockets  to 
protect  their  graft,  and  raised  an  enormous 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  five  states 
necessary  to  be  captured  by  the  Republicans, 
which  their  canvas  had  shown  were  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  Now  we  find  this  so-called 
"safe  an'd  sane"  element,  which  fought  Mr. 
Bryan  so  desperately,  sometimes  covertly  and 
sometimes  openly,  shouting  for  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency;  but  let  no  man  im- 
agine that  the  cry  is  sincere  or  honest. 

The  Baal  Friends  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  a  vast  proportion  of  the  democratic 
electorate  and  the  more  independent  voters 
are  enthusiastic  for  Mr.  Bryan,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  They  .know  he  is  not  only  a 
man  of  spotless  personal  character,  but  that 
he  is  and  ever  has  been  candid,  brave  and 
aggressively  honest,  and  that  to-day  few  things 
are  so  urgently  demanded  of  the  great  states- 
men who  are  to  lead  the  people  as  incomipti- 
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bility,  fearlessness  and  honesty.  They  know 
he  is  sincere  and  loyal  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  people;  that  he 
places  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  right  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  millions  above  the 
claims  or  wishes  of  any  class  or  interest.  In 
other  words,  in  the  battle  between  privilege 
and  the  people,  between  the  lawless  trusts, 
corporations  and  high  financiers  and  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  millions,  he  will  stand 
as  a  rock  for  the  people  and  for  honest,  clean 
government  administered  along  the  lines  of 
the  fundamental  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  see  that 
President  Roosevelt,  quickly  discerning  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  answering  the  swelling 
tide  of  righteous  indignation,  bas  taken  up 
one  by  one  almost  all  the  great  fundamental 
demands  made  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  because 
of  which  the  Nebraskan  was  denounced  by 
the  "  safe  and  sane "  grafters  and  thieves  who 
posed  as  protectors  of  law  and  order,  as  ati 
anarchist,  a  Socialist  and  a  demagogue. 
They  also  see  that  unhappily  the  President 
on  almost  everv  issue  has  in  the  end  either 
weakened,  compromised  or  surrendered,  often 
when  victory  seemed  assured,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rate  Bill.  And  the  people  are  now 
looking  for  a  man  who  is  as  thoroughly  under 
the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism  as  was  Jef- 
ferson or  Lincoln,  and  who  has  the  moral 
courage  that  will  not  be  swerved  by  any  sen- 
timents of  expediency  from  what  he  knows 
to  be  right  and  has  declared  to  be  important. 
They  are  looking  for  a  man  with  enough 
sticking  power  and  moral  stamina  to  stand 
as  a  stone  wall  for  the  people's  cause,  for 
justice,  for  civic  righteousness  and  clean  gov- 
ernment; and  in  Mr.  Bryan  they  believe  they 
have  such  a  man. 

The  people  see  now  as  never  before  how 
hollow  were  the  cries  of  the  criminal  rich 
when  they  denounced,  slandered  and  abused 
Mr.  Bryan  for  advocating  the  same  things 
that  President  Roosevelt  ten  years  later  de- 
clared to  be  right  and  imperatively  demanded. 
Moreover,  the  investigations,  municipal,  state 
and  national,  that  have  not  been  palpably 
conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hiding  the 
truth  and  whitewashing  the  guilty,  have  proved 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  general  political 
housecleaning,  as  nothing  has  been  more 
clearly  revealed  than  that  corruption  and  graft 
are  everywhere  prevalent,  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  the  pri\ileged  interests,  the  trusts. 


corporations  and  great  gamblers  of  Wall 
street  dominate  party  machines  and  political 
leaders  to  such  an  extent  that  the  government 
has  ceased  to  respond  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  whenever  those  interests  conflict  with 
the  desires,  wishes  or  financial  accumulations 
of  privileged  classes.  Now  Mr.  Bryan, 
among  the  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
seems  to-day  to  be  the  most  available  candi- 
date. Hence  the  enthusiastic  support  which 
is  shown  him  by  the  rank  and  file  wherever 
and  whenever  Aey  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Bryan  on  Priyate  Monopoly. 

The  men  who  are  fattening  off  of  the  public 
utilities  through  shameful  special  privileges 
granted  by  their  tools  in  office,  and  who  sud- 
denly raised  a  cry  for  Mr.  Bryan,  have  been 
greatly  discomforted  by  the  bold  stand  taken 
by  the  Nebraskan,  and  though  they  will 
doubtless  play  their  part  to  the  end  in  the  plot 
they  have  evidently  concocted,  they  cannot 
relish  such  statements  as  the  following,  given 
out  by  Mr.  Bryan  with  his  customary  frank- 
ness in  Norway  on  hearing  that  the  monopo- 
lists, public-service  exploiters  and  whilom 
"safe  and  sane"  leaders  of  high  finance  were 
vociferating  for  him: 

"My  position,"  said  he,  "is  that  a  private 
monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable. 
That  was  in  the  Democratic  platform  in  1900, 
and  the  plank  was  incorporated  in  the  plat- 
form of  1904,  and  it  is  the  only  tenable  position. 
There  is  some  talk  of  controlling  the  trusts. 
You  might  as  well  talk  of  controUing  burglary. 
We  do  not  say  that  men  shall  only  steal  a  little 
bit,  or  in  some  particular  way,  but  that  they 
shall  not  steal  at  all;  and  so  of  private  monop- 
olies. It  is  not  sufficient  to  control  them  or 
to  regulate  them.  They  must  be  absolutely 
and  totally  destroyed.  Corporations  should  be 
controlled  and  regulated,  but  private  monopo- 
lies must  be  exterminated,  root  and  branch. 
Now,  you  may  call  that  a  radical  doctrine, 
and  yet  it  is  more  conservative  to  apply  this 
remedy  now  than  to  wait  until  predatory 
wealth  has  by  its  lawlessness  brought  odium 
on  legitimate  accumulations.  What  used  to 
be  called  radical  is  now  called  conservative, 
because  the  people  have  been  investigating. 
The  doctrine  has  not  changed,  but  public 
sentiment  has  been  making  progress." 
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The  ViBion  The  Vital  Breath  of  a  Nation. 

WHEREVER  materialistic  considera- 
tions gain  ascendency  in  the  popular 
mind  over  the  ideals  of  right,  justice  and  duty, 
the  nation,  society  or  civilization  that  has 
come  under  the  fatal  spell  first  becomes  the 
victim  of  money-madness  and  later  the  slave 
of  selfish  and  sensuous  desires. 

"Put  money  in  thy  purse"  becomes  the 
watchword  of  the  hour,  and  all  things  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  gauged  or  meas- 
ured by  the  money  standard.  Success  be- 
comes synonymous  with  monetary  return. 
Now  precisely  in  proportion  as  society  yields 
to  the  temptation  to  place  materialistic  ac- 
quisitions above  moral  ideals — just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  materialism  of  the  market  sub- 
ordinates ethical  values,  we  see  the  moral 
standards  eveiywhere  lowered  and  a  fatal 
downward  tendency  setting  in.  In  politics 
men  betray  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple for  preferment,  wealth  or  other  benefits 
that  are  offered  by  privileged  and  unscrupu- 
lous interests.  In  business,  honesty  or  ster- 
ling integrity,  open  dealing,  candor  and  moral 
rectitude  give  place  to  craft,  cunning,  duplic- 
ify,  falsehood  and  cheating  in  various  forms, 
bom  of  the  determination  to  obtain  advantage 
and  an  insane  passion  for  gambling  and  other- 
wise acquiring  gold  without  honestly  earning 
it.  In  social  and  personal  life  the  decline  is 
always  quite  as  bppalling,  for  the  moment 
that  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  tibe  lust  for  gold  and 
the  lust  for  power  supplant  moral  idealism, 
ethical  disintegration  sets  in  throughout  so- 
ciety in  all  its  ramifications. 

In  the  case  of  individuals,  with  centuries 
of  spiritual  training  behind  them,  we  fre- 
quently find  moral  lapses  in  certain  directions 
while  there  is  a  desperate  clinging  to  high 
ideals  in  other  respects.  The  sense  of  moral 
proportion  is  destroyed  by  some  \icious  in- 
clination. The  late  Jav  Gould  was  wont  to 
return  from  Wall  street,  where  his  unscrupu- 
lous gambling  with  loaded  dice  had  resulted 
in  panics,  suicides  and  bankruptcy  on  every 
hand,  to  the  home  of  his  family,  where  his 
life  as  an  ideal  father  was  said  to  be  worthy 
of  the  widest  emulation;  and  while  many  of 
his  associates  were  drinking,  gambling  and 


carousing,  he  found  his  chief  delight  in  tne 
cultivating  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Other  great  men  have  allowed  their  appe- 
tites or  passions  to  degrade  and  corrupt  them 
while  clinging  with  almost  pathetic  tenacity 
to  old  high  ideals  of  honesty  in  trade  or  recti- 
tude in  all  matters  of  business  life. 

Such  cases,  however,  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  after  a  nation  has  long 
placed  materialism  or  monetary  considera- 
tions above  the  ethical  verities.  Material- 
istic concepts,  when  they  gain  ascendency  in 
the  public  imagination,  drug  a  nation,  and 
their  death-dealing  influence  is  quickly  seen 
and  felt  in  every  stratum  and  condition  of 
life.  Political  debaucher}'  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  moral  obloquy  and  dishonesty  in  busi- 
ness relations,  while  the  appetites  and  passions 
become  the  masters  of  men  who  under  the 
compulsion  of  moral  idealism  would  have 
contributed  to  the  glory,  honor  and  greatness 
of  their  time  and  land. 


« 


Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 


The  Lowering  of  Ideals  in  The  Political 

and  BasinesB  World  and  What 

It  Portends. 

To  every  student  of  life  and  history  nothing 
in  the  story  of  the  past  half  a  century  has  been 
so  disquieting  as  the  steady  growth  of  the 
money  mania,  the  imintemipted  ascendency 
of  conmierdalism,  of  the  materialistic  over 
the  moral  idealism  that  so  long  made  the 
United  States  the  ethical  leader  of  the  world. 
And  during  the  past  twelve  months  we  have 
had  a  series  of  appalling  exhibitions  of  the 
result  of  this  falling  away  from  that  which  is 
true  and  fine  and  eternally  right  in  our  polit- 
ical, business  and  social  life.  The  revelations 
of  corruption  in  city,  state  and  nation  have 
been  more  than  equaled  by  the  disclosures 
in  the  business  world  made  through  recent 
investigations.  The  insurance  companies, 
the  meat  and  oil-trusts,  the  railways  and  other 
great  organizations,  when  brought  under  the 
searching  light  of  honest  investigation,  have 
exhibited  prevailing  conditions  of  moral 
turpitude,  corruption,  lawlessness  and  dis- 
honesty that  would  be  incredible  were  it  not 
for  the  authentic  and  indisputable  character 
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of  the  evidence  brought  out.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  the  materialism  of  the  market  and  the 
madness  for  gold  have  obscured  the  vision, 
has  moral  degradation  spread  in  social  as  well 
as  business  and  political  life. 

Social  Degradation. 

.  History  impresses  no  lesson  more  clearly 
or  solemnly  than  that  when  the  moral  fiber 
of  a  people  becomes  weakened  through  pos- 
session of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  com- 
paratively few,  especially  when  that  wealth 
is  acquired  through  indirection  and  injustice, 
luxury  and  moral  degeneracy  rapidly  follow 
at  the  zenith  of  society,  while  squalor,  wretch- 
edness, poverty,  ignorance  and  depravity 
flourish  at  its  nadir. 

We  have  had  many  recent  pictures  of  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  slums,  the 
misery  of  the  sweat-shop  life,  the  inferno  of 
PackhigtQwn,  and  the  body,  brain  and  soiil- 
destroying  influence  of  the  factories  and  the 
mines  on  the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  poor; 
and  all  these  portrayals  should  impress  the 
thoughtful  wilii  their  ominous  significance 
as  speaking  of  a  destructive  influence,  the 
leaven  of  death  at  work  at  the  nadir  of  the 
social  organism,  while  on  the  other  hand  evi- 
dences have  not  been  wanting  of  a  condition 
quite  as  startling  and  appalling  at  the  social 
senith. 

So  recently  as  the  middle  of  June  we  had 
one  of  these  startling  glimpses  of  the  moral 
Jeprosy  and  death  that  fester  in  cirdes  of 
wealth  and  culture  wherever  the  vision  ceases 
to  exert  a  compelling  power  over  the  mind  of 
man.  A  youth,  the  son  of  one  of  the  numerous 
families  that  have  acquired  millions  of  dollars 
earned  largely  by  others,  or  obtained  from 
natural    wealth    furnished    by    a    bountiful 


Creator  for  aU  His  children,  but  which  a  few 
have  seized  upon  and  appropriated  or  mo- 
nopolized, was  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of 
vicious  life  where  unbridled  appetites  and 
passions  dominate.  After  a  time  he  came 
under  the  fascination  of  a  giri  who  had  been 
one  of  the  many  toys  and  vessels  of  dishonor 
used  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  America's 
architects,  who  appears  to  have  reflected  in  a 
greater  degree  than  most  men  who  have  thrown 
conscience,  honor  and  idealism  to  the  winds, 
the  degradation  that  marked  the  civilizations 
of  ancient  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Rome  when, 
boasting  of  wealth,  glory  and  power,  they 
little  dreamed  that  death  had  stricken  them. 
The  revelations  that  have  come  to  light  and 
the  facts  that  have  been  reported  in  the  most 
circumstantial  way  as  a  sequel  of  the  murder 
of  Stanford  White,  involving,  it  is  stated, 
many  men  of  great  wealth  in  New  York  high 
life,  indicate  conditions  of  bestial  excesses 
and  corrupt  practices  that  are  well  calculated 
to  startle  out  of  their  laissez-faire  opportunistic 
lethargy  the  church,  the  college  and  all  con- 
science-guided men  and  women.  They  re- 
veal conditions  that  are  the  legitimate  result 
of  turning  from  the  upward-impelling  ideal 
and  embracing  the  dod ;  of  being  false  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice  and  moral  rectitude; 
of  placing  self-desire  above  the  ideal  of  fra- 
ternity. Coming  as  they  do  on  the  heels  of 
the  revelations  of  political  criminality  and 
business  degradation  incident  to  money-mad- 
ness, they  constitute  the  third  warning  to  the 
soul  of  the  nation  that  has  slept  over-long. 

The  democracy  of  darkness  that  is  due  to 
the  triumph  of  sordid  materialism  over  moral 
idealism  must  be  overthrown  or  the  doom  of 
the  Republic  will  have  sounded  and  we  will 
go  the  way  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  Rome. 


THE  WAR  FOR  THE  RECLAMATION  OF  POPULAR  RULE. 


The  Battle  for  Good  GoYemment  in 
Pennsylvania. 

ONE  OF  the  most  encouraging  of  the 
many  striking  evidences  of  an  awaken- 
ing electorate  is  found  in  the  action  of  the 
friends  of  good  government  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  great  revolt  of  last  year  was  followed  by 
a  battle  of  the  "interests"  or  public-service 
corporations  and  the  Penrose-Durham  gang 
to   regain   the   lost  ground   and   reentrench 


themselves  throughout  the  state;  but  the 
conscience-element  of  the  Republican  party, 
refusing  longer  to  bow  to  party  domination 
when  that  domination  meant  public  shame, 
corruption,  dishonesty  and  degradation,  push- 
ed forward  the  organization  of  the  Lincoln 
party  and  in  a  recent  convention  nominated 
for  governor  on  an  excellent  platform  one  of 
the  ablest  Republicans  of  the  state,  who 
through  his  public  career  has  refused  to  be- 
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oome  the  aUve  to  corporate  greed.  Mr. 
Elmery,  the  candidate,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  and  relentless  foes  of  the 
Standard  Oil's  corrupt  practices  in  the  United 
States  during  his  public  career  extending 
over  many  years.  The  nominations,  how- 
ever, of  the  Lincoln  party  did  not  give  the 
Penrose-Durham  combination  and  the  money- 
ccmtroUed  machine  serious  uneasiness,  be- 
cause they  fully  counted,  and  with  reason,  on 
the  Democratic  boss  naming  a  ticket  that 
would  insure  the  election  of  the  machine  Re- 
publican organization,  and  true  to  this  ex- 
pectation, &e  Democratic  boss  set  out  to 
cany  out  the  programme  so  earnestly  desired 
by  die  public-service  corporations,  the  trusts, 
the  grafters  and  comiptionists.  The  merger 
policy  was  carried  forward  as  it  has  been  time 
and  again  in  recent  years  in  order  to  compass 
the  defeat  of  all  men  who  would  not  bow  to 
corporate  domination  and  the  money-con- 
trolled machines.  But  unhappily  for  the 
comiptionists  and  the  enemies  of  the  public, 
they  had  not  counted  on  one  factor  in  the 
case — the  people — ^the  rank  and  file  who 
make  up  the  Democratic  party.  The  voters 
had  so  often  been  led  as  lambs  to  the  slaughter 
for  the  advancement  and  enrichment  of  the 
bosses  and  privileged  interests,  that  Boss 
McGu£h^  had  long  since  come  to  regard  them 
as  his  own  property. 

The  people,  however,  are  rapidly  coming 
to  see  that  the  trusts,  the  public-service  cor- 
porations and  the  Wall-street  gamblers  have 
long  since  gained  practical  control  of  the  polit- 
ical machinery  under  the  management  of  the 
bosses  of  both  the  great  political  parties,  and 
they  have  determined  to  exercise  their  high 
prerogatives  and  overthrow  this  corrupt 
domination  in  the  interest  of  their  own  pocket- 
book  as  well  as  that  of  good  government. 
Hence  when  the  various  county  conventions 
were  held,  one  by  one  the  Democratic  boss's 
henchmen  were  unhorsed  and  overthrown, 
and  the  voters  deariy  indicated  their  deter- 
mination to  unite  witii  the  Lincoln  party  in 
order  to  wrest  Pennsylvania  from  the  rule  of 
the  political  and  conmiercial  Huns  and  Van- 
dab. 

At  length  it  dawned  upon  the  Democratic 
boss  that  his  carefuUy-laid  plans  had  come  to 
naught,  and  if  he  hoped  to  avoid  being  utterly 
disoedited  and  practically  driven  from  polit- 
ical life  he  must  bow  to  the  aroused  sentiment 
of  the  party.  He  theretore  yielded,  and  the 
Democratic  party  has  united  on  the  Tanooln 


ticket.  The  battle  therefore  will  be  a  clean- 
cut  contest  between  the  conscience-element 
of  both  the  great  parties,  who  place  good  gov- 
ernment, the  interests  of  the  people  and  civic 
righteousness  above  partisanship,  and  the 
corrupt  corporations,  with  their  minions. 
Bosses  Penrose  and  Durham  and  their 
money-controUed  machine,  and  all  the  grafts 
ers  of  the  state.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  conmionwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  sound 
at  heart  and  that  the  friends  of  honest  gov- 
ernment will  triumph  in  spite  of  the  vast 
sums  which  will  be  used  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
good  government. 


Senator  LaFoUette:  A  Thorn  in  The  Flesh 
of  The  Grafters  and  Oormptionists. 

No  MAN  in  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  past  year  has  made  so  magnificent  a  record 
as  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  EQs  speech 
on  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill,  occupying  three 
hours'  time,  was  the  most  masterly  exposition 
of  the  whole  subject,  embracing  the  defence 
of  the  people's  interests  and  exposing  the 
lawlessness,  corruption  and  oppression  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  that  has  come 
from  the  lips  of  any  statesman  in  recent  years. 
It  was  intellectually  the  peer  of  any  address 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber 
during  the  past  decade,  and  this  is  saying 
much;  but  it  was  far  more  than  that.  It  was 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  justice  and  moral 
idealism.  It  rang  true  at  every  point.  It 
revealed  the  intrepid  statesman  of  command- 
ing power  whose  inteUectual  brilliancy  was 
companioned  by  moral  enthusiasm  and  whose 
abilities  were  sincerely  pledged  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  their  battle  for  the  regaining 
of  the  government  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptian  task-masters  and  their  minions  in 
official  power. 

EQs  great  address  on  the  railway  Rate  Bill 
was  mei^y  one  of  many  things  which  marked 
his  maiden  efforts  for  the  people  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Among  other  things  which 
deserve  special  mention  were  his  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  withhold  from 
entry  or  sale  all  public  lands  which  contained 
mineral  deposits,  until  Congress  had  deter- 
mined how  they  should  be  used,  and  a  reso- 
lution which  tiie  Senate  adopted,  providing 
that  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  inquiry 
should  include  the  storage  and  transportation 
of  grain — an  investigation  which  he  omtends 
will  disclose  conditions  as  bad  as  those  already 
found  on  the  railway  linei. 
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Senator  La  Follette  is  not  only  sinoere  and 
honest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
people,  but  he  clearly  apprehends  the  vital 
fact  that  the  battle  in  America  to-day  is  be- 
tween the  people  and  privilege;  between  the 
upholders  of  free  and  popular  government 
and  special  interests  which  are  as  inimical 
to  democracy  as  is  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 
Recently  he  said : 

"The  conflict  which  is  on  everywhere  is 
between  the  people  on  one  side,  and  corporate 
power  and  speoal  interests  dominating  and 
suppressing  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment, on  the  other.  It  is  not  mere  party 
strife.  It  is  a  great  fight  for  Democracy, — 
always  for  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
always  to  restore  control  to  the  people." 

Senator  La  FoUette  is  the  one  man  in  the 
Republican  party  whom  every  corruptionist, 
grafter  and  exploiter  of  the  people  dreads  to 
have  mentioned  as  a  presidential  candidate. 
These  classes  do  not  want  any  statesman  after 
the  order  of  Lincoln  in  the  White  House. 


Jail   Sentences  For   Bebaten  and   Ice- 
Barons  a  HopefU  Inangnration  of  The 
Campaign  for  Civic  Bighteonsness. 

The  becent  response  to  the  nation-wide 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience,  due  to 


the  exposures  of  a  long-continued  riot  of  crim- 
inality and  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  privi- 
leged interests  and  the  criminal  rich,  is  quite 
discernible  in  much  tentative  and  half-hearted 
legislation  which,  though  aimed  at  the  great 
evils  that  exist,  has  been  usually  more  or  less 
emasculated  by  the  corrupt  tools  of  the  crim- 
inal interests  who  misrepresent  the  public  in 
the  halls  of  legislation. 

In  the  administrative  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  and  in  the  courts,  how- 
ever, many  tardy  exhibitions  of  a  growing 
determination  in  these  departments  to  accom- 
plish some  real  service  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  by  curbing  and  punishing  the  powerful 
o£fenders  who  have  so  long  defied  the  laws 
and  oppressed  the  people. 

The  recent  prison-sentence  given  to  two 
rebating  offenders  in  Kansas  City,  and  the 
jail-sentence  pronounced  against  five  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Toledo  for  conspiracy  to 
plunder  the  ice  consumers  of  that  city,  are 
two  of  many  encouraging  recent  events,  and 
the  imiversal  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
people  and  by  all  public  opinion-forming 
organs  not  under  the  complete  control  of 
predatory  or  criminal  wealth  should  serve  to 
stimulate  our  courts  as  weU  as  our  executive 
departments  to  the  rigid  and  absolutely  im- 
partial enforcement  of  law. 


DEMOCRATIC  ADVANCE  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 


How  Mezieo'8  BtateBmanahip  Has  Striven 

to  Place  The  Intereete  of  The  People 

Above  all  Concern  of  Special 

Claseee. 

THE  MEXICAN  Republic,  like  the  gov* 
emment  of  New  Zealand,  has  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  privileged  classes, 
public-service  corporations  or  special  interests 
seeking  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  and  its  citizens.  Hence 
the  first  concern  of  the  government  under  the 
wise  statesmanship  of  President  Diaz  has  ever 
been  the  true  interests  of  the  people  instead 
of  being,  as  is  too  frequentiy  the  case  with  us, 
that  of  the  railway  corporations,  the  oil-trust, 
the  steel-trust,  the  coal-trust,  the  beef-trust 
and  other  of  the  great  campaign-contributing 
corporations  that  are  swoUen  to  abnonnal 
proportions  by  sucking]  the^  wealth  of  the 
people. 


A  few  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  human 
cormorants  souf^t  to  make  a  comer  in  com, 
the  staple  food  of  the  poor  of  Mexico,  Presi- 
dent Diaz  promptiy  convened  Congress  and 
secured  legislation  which  temporarily  sus- 
pended the  duty  on  com  from  the  United 
States  and  which  also  empowered  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  to  buy  com  in  the  States  and  to 
sell  it  to  the  people  at  cost  or  at  a  price  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  that  which  they  had  been 
paying  before  the  comer  had  been  formed. 
This  promptiy  put  an  end  to  the  robbery  of 
the  people,  with  the  incidental  misery  of  the 
poor,  which  had  been  planned  by  a  company 
of  men  not  unlike  our  coal  combine  that  a 
short  time  after  robbed  the  American  coal 
consumers  of  many  millions  of  dollars  by 
exorbitant  prices. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  result 
of  a  government  b^ng  operated  for  the  people 
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instead  of  for  predatory  wealth  or  privileged 
classes,  and  also  an  impressive  example  of 
the  beneficent  effect  of  the  government  owning 
and  operating  public  utilities,  is  found  in  the 
operation  of  the  postal  telegraph  of  Mexico. 

Results  of  The  Governmental  Ownership 

and  Operation  of  The  Telegraph 

in  Mexico. 

Mr.  F.  £.  Flummer,  one  of  our  subscribers 
residing  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  recently 
sent  us  the  following  interesting  facts  relative 
to  the. beneficent  effect  of  governmental  own- 
ership and  operation  of  the  telegraph  as  he 
has  observed  it  in  and  around  the  Citv  of 
Mexico: 

"The  telegraph  lines  in  Mexico,"  says  Mr. 
Flummer,  "are  owned  by  the  government, 
and  as  a  result  rates  are  very  low.  Within 
the  Federal  District,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
square  (I  do  n't  know  the  exact  size),  we  can 
send  a  message  of  ten  words  to  any  town  in 
the  district  and  have  it  delivered  to  the  street- 
address  for  five  cents  Mexican  currency, 
which  is  equal  to  two  and  a  half  cents  United 
States  currency.  Money-orders  up  to  twenty 
dollan  cost  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  by  wire, 
but  above  that  amount  one  per  cent.,  thus 
favoring  the  poorer  classes  who  send  only 
small  amounts.  In  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment telegraph  branch-offices  have  been 
established  in  every  district  of  the  city;  also 
there  are  boxes  for  the  reception  of  the  five 
and  ten-cent  ten  and  twenty-word  telegram 
cards  which  can  be  bought  at  any  office,  so 
that  all  classes  of  people  make  large  use  of 
the  telegraph  in  sending  messages  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another,  thus  getting  quick 
service  at  about  the  same  cost  as  ordmary 
postage.  Telegram  cards  are  coUected  from 
the  boxes  every  half  hour.  The  government 
owns  two  railroads  and  a  controllmg  interest 
in  all  the  others  with  the  exception  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central.  At  the  expiration  of  ninety- 
nine  years  from  the  date  of  its  charter  the 
Mexican  Central  wiU  become  government 
property. 

Universal  Suffrage  in  Finland. 

Tetx  Fimmb  seem  in  some  respects  to  be 
leading  the  nations  in  governmental  matters. 
A  compretiensive  governmental  scheme,  com- 
prising proportional  representation,  universal 
salvage  for  all  adults  over  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  r^anDess  of  sex,  and  one  chamber 


with  200  representatives,  out  of  which  a  com- 
mittee of  60  is  to  be  selected  to  consider  and 
revise  suggested  legislation,  has  already  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Czar  and  has  been 
passed  by  Uie  four  estates  of  Finland.  All 
that  now  remains  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
the  Czar,  which  must  be  gained  after  the 
measures  which  he  approved  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  popular  representatives  of  Fin- 
land. There  seems  little  doubt  but  what  the 
Czar  will  acquiesce  in  the  programme,  since 
he  has  already  indicated  that  it  was  satisfactory 
to  him. 

If  this  consummation  is  reached  Finland 
will  enjoy  a  more  liberal  government  than 
most  of  ihe  small  peoples  and  a  government 
in  some  respects  in  advance  of  those  of  even 
the  most  liberal  nations. 

This  emergence  of  Finland  from  an  intol- 
erable despotism  is  one  of  the  happy  results 
of  the  Japanese  war  and  the  revolutionary 
uprisings  that  followed  it  throughout  the 
Russian  Empire.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
present  Czar  had  repudiated  the  solenm  ob- 
ligations made  to  the  Finns  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  had  sanctioned  the  robbery  of  the 
people  of  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties. 
He  had  placed  over  the  Finns  some  of  the 
most  cruel  and  despotic  members  of  the 
bureaucracy  who  were  merciless  in  their  tyr- 
anny and  oppression.  Finland  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Fortimately  for  the  cause 
of  civilization,  all  this  now  seems  changed. 

Janres  and  Olemencean  on  The  Demands 
of  Socialism  and  Radical  Democracy. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  great  interest  took  place 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  between 
M.  Jaures,  the  most  brilliant  orator  and  ablest 
Socialistic  statesman  of  the  world,  and  M. 
Clemenceau,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
real  leader  of  the  present  republican  admin- 
istration. The  Sooalist  consumed  three  days 
in  outlining  and  explaning  the  Socialistic  ideids 
and  how  the  Socialists  proposed  step  by  step 
to  inaugurate  the  new  collective  common- 
wealth. He  held  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  war  of  the  classes  now  indicated  by  strikes, 
lock-outs  and  general  industrial  disturbances 
was  to  permit  labor  to  reabsorb  the  capital 
which  it  had  created.  This  he  held  should 
be  done  by  a  policy  of  general  indemnification, 
so  as  to  effect  the  trsmsformation  peaceably 
and  without  injury  to  any  one.    Kailways, 
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mines  and  factories  should  be  bought  by  the 
state  at  a  fair  valuation,  but  the  former  owners 
should  not  be  permitted  to  again  get  control 
of  the  means  of  production,  and  the  vast  ap- 
paratus of  soda]  production  should  be  man- 
aged by  a  democratic  state  assisted  by  the 
whole  people.  The  various  trades-unions 
would  create  general  administrative  trades- 
councils  which  would  co5rdinate  their  efforts. 
M.  Clemenceau  replied  in  an  address  oc- 
cupying two  days.  He  opposed  the  Social- 
istic programme  on  the  grounds  of  its  being 
in  his  judgment  impracticable,  although  he 
strongly  advocated  many  measures  which  are 


Socialistic  in  character  and  which  in  this 
coimtry  would  raise  a  hue  and  cry  on  the  part 
of  the  capitalistic  press  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Thus,  for  example,  he  favors 
old-age  pensions;  he  favors  the  government 
taking  over  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation, 
such  as  the  railways  and  the  mines,  and  oper- 
ating them  in  the  interests  of  aU  the  people. 
That  M.  Clemenceau 's  speech  advocating 
these  radical  measures  met  with  hearty  ap- 
proval was  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  a  vote 
of  410  to  87  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  every  town 
in  France. 


PREMIER  RICHARD  SEDDON:   DEMOCRACTrS   LOST  LEADER. 


New  Zealand's   Late  Premier    and  His 

Work  for   Progressive  Popular 

Oovemment. 

EARLY  in  June  the  cables  flashed  the  un- 
expected and  to  all  friends  of  democ- 
racy sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  New 
Zealand's  great  Liberal  leader,  Premier 
Richard  Seddon.  He  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  Australia  and  had  taken  passage  for  his 
home.  Just  before  stepping  on  the  vessel 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  stating  that  he  was  about  to  embark 
for  "God's  own  land,"  and  that  he  hoped 
that  Australia  woidd  become  such  a  paradise 
as  New  Zealand.  Three  hours  later  he  was 
dead. 

In  the  passing  of  Richard  Seddon  the  cause 
of  progressive  and  popular  government  loses 
one  of  its  greatest  constructive  liberal  states- 
men of  the  past  fifty  years  and  the  man  who 
had  achieved  more — ^far  more — practical  re- 
sults in  favor  of  government  for  all  the  people 
and  a  practical  progressive  programme  along 
democratic  lines  than  any  other  political 
leader  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  a  strong,  forceful,  determined  executive 
whose  one  supreme  and  overmastering  ideal 
in  public  life  was  the  realization  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  equality  of  opportunity  and  of 
rights  should  be  enjoyed  by  every  citizen  of 
the  state — a  government  which  should  in  the 
largest  degree  reflect  Divine  justice  and  which 
should  ever  strive  faithfully  to  foster  and  con- 
serve the  happiness,  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  all.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  toue 
function  of  the  state  to  guard  against  the  prac- 


tice or  injustice  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  or 
class  of  citizens,  by  which  the  few  shrewdest, 
strongest  and  least  conscientious  could  ac- 
quire increased  wealth  or  undue  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  weaker  or  the  unfortunate. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
all  citizens  to  do  right  and  as  difficult  and  im- 
justifiable  as  possible  for  any  to  do  wrong. 

No  statesman  of  modem  times  wrought 
more  intelligently  or  persistently  for  the  pros- 
perity and  material  as  well  as  moral  advance- 
ment of  his  conmionwealth  than  did  Premier 
Seddon;  but  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  vicious  and  essentially  false 
pleas  of  privileged  interests  claiming  that 
national  prosperity  depended  on  special  priv- 
ileges granted  to  classes  or  to  public-service 
corporations,  to  banks,  to  trusts  or  monopo- 
lies, for  he  was  great  enough,  wise  enough 
and  far-seeing  enough  to  know  that  monopoly 
rights  and  special  privileges  were  inimical 
to  true  democracy  or  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people  and  would  inevitably  sooner  or 
later  build  up  one  or  more  classes  or  privi- 
leged groups  who  would  become  a  menace  to 
pure  government  and  oppressors  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hence  he  fought  for  the  nationalization 
of  the  land,  or  the  preservation  of  the  land  for 
actual  land-users;  for  popular  ownership  of 
all  natural  monopolies  or  public  utilities;  for 
the  extension  of  the  functions  of  government 
in  many  ways,  such,  for  example,  as  the  mak- 
ing of  provisions  by  which  the  small  farmers 
and  producers  might  sell  their  products  at  as 
great  advantage  as  the  great  producers.    He 
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knew  there  was  no  such  defence  to  a  nation 
as  a  people  enjoying  happy  homes  of  their 
own.  The  people  who  had  a  stake  in  the 
land  and  who  were  treated  fairly  and  justly 
by  their  government  would  not  fail  the  state 
in  the  hour  of  her  need.  Hence  he  devised 
various  measures  to  aid  all  honest  and  willing 
workers  to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  The 
out-of-works  were  given  employment  on  the 
public  utilities  and  other  national  works. 
Land  and  houses  were  provided  for  the  labor- 
ers in  such  a  manner  that  any  willing  worker 
mig^t  acquire  a  home. 

The  programme  that  the  great  Liberal 
Premier  Ballance  inaugurated  was  faithfully 
carried  forward  by  Mr.  Seddon;  but  even  to 
enumerate  the  splendid  record  of  steady  ad- 
vance in  progressive  democracy  carried  for- 
ward under  the  administration  of  the  late 
Premier,  whose  beneficence  and  practicality 
have  been  fully  demonstrated  and  which  have 
transformed  New  Zealand  from  a  social  heU 
into  one  of  the  most  happy,  contented  and 
prosperous  commonwealths  in  the  world 
would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at 
our  command. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  daim 
that  Mr.  Seddon  was  the  author  of  all  the 
splendidly  sane  and  practical  measures  that 
have  been  inaugurated  since  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
in  the  judgment  of  men  and  this  enabled  him 
to  draw  around  him  a  band  of  workers  who 
held  up  his  hands  at  every  point.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  been  a  tower  of  strength.  Mr. 
Edward  Tregear,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  one 
of  our  special  contributors,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  able  inteUectual  aids  in  the  coimcils 
of  Mr.  Seddon:  He  is  a  statesman  of  the 
hi^ber  order,  a  practical  idealist,  a  passionate 
lover  of  the  people,  and  an  apostle  of  justice 
and  brotherhood,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  framers  of  many  measures  successfully 
put  forward  and  enacted  under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  the  late  Prime  Minister. 
And  there  were  many  other  high-minded 
statesmen  equally  under  the  compulsion  of 
hi^  moral  idealism  and  democracy,  who 
were  gathered  by  Mr.  Seddon  as  his  counsel- 
ors  and  aids.  But  the  great  Premier  was 
the  executive  head,  the  mighty  positive  per- 
sonality, a  bom  leader  and  general,  who  al- 
ways fought  on  the  firing-line  of  the  people's 
n^ts,  a  believer  in  democracy  and  coopera- 
ti<m,  with  that  faith  in  his  ideals  and  that 


moral  courage  that  differentiate  the  doer 
from  the  talker. 

"The  Premier  believes,"  says  Professor 
Parsons  in  his  admirable  Story  of  New  Zeo- 
land,  "that  co5peration  and  democratic  in- 
dustry are  the  two  hemispheres  that  will  make 
up  the  industrial  world  of  the  future." 

Mr.  Seddon  was  called  "Digger  Dick"  in 
the  old  mining  days,  and  the  title  clung  to 
him  because  it  represented  the  tenacity  of 
the  man.  When  he  came  under  the  compul- 
sion of  an  ideal,  nothing  could  swerve  him 
from  his  purpose.  He  never  compromised 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong.  He  never 
made  boasts  or  a  strong  show  of  fight  against 
classes  or  privileged  interests  and  then  sur- 
rendered to  or  compromised  with  them.  He 
was  ever  and  at  all  times  true  to  the  cause  of 
the  people.  He  was  so  thoroughly  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  ideal  and  aim  of  liberal  or 
progressive  democracy  in  the  En^and  of  the 
Southern  Seas  that  he  was  frequently  called 
"Eling  Dick,"  not  because  he  sought  to  ar- 
rogate regal  power  or  to  bolster  up  any  priv- 
ileged class  or  interests,  but  because  he  was 
the  masterful  leader  who  embodied  the  ideals 
of  the  people.  The  fact  that  he  was  always 
tirelessly  laboring  to  advance  the  cause  of 
popular  government  and  the  interests,  happi- 
ness, prosperity  and  development  of  all  the 
people,  that  he  was  ever  warring  against 
special  privileges  or  classes  seeking  to  gain 
unjust  power,  marks  the  difference  between 
him  and  many  present-day  politicians  in  our 
own  land  who  make  the  loudest  professions, 
but  who  will  not  take  a  stand  and  maintain 
it  inflexibly  against  powerful  interests  that 
are  despoiling  the  workers  and  robbing  the 
consumers. 

Outline  of  The  Great  Premier's  Life. 

Richard  Seddon  was  bom  in  1845,  in  the 
home  of  an  English  farmer  in  Lancashire. 
He  was  educated  for  a  mechanical  engineer 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  in  1863,  he  went 
to  Australia.  Four  years  later  he  was  at- 
tracted to  New  Zealand  by  the  report  of  ridi 
gold  discoveries  on  the  western  coast  of  that 
island.  Most  of  his  money  was  made  at  this 
time  in  mining,  thou^  he  later  became  the 
efficient  head  of  a  large  and  successful  man- 
ufacturing business.  Li  1879  he  was  elected 
to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  in  which 
body  he  remained  without  intermission  until 
his  untimely  death.    When  the  Liberal  party 
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came  into  power  in  1890,  Premier  Ballanoe, 
one  of  the  greatest  constructive  statesmen 
of  the  southern  lands,  caUed  Richard  Seddon 
to  his  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Ballance  died  in  1898  and  Mr.  Seddon  was 
selected  by  the  Liberals  as  their  leader. 
From  that  date  he  carried  forward  without 
interruption  the  programme  of  constructive 
and  progressive  democracy  which  made  New 
Zealand  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  friends  of  free  and  just  gov- 
ernment. He  became  the  greatest  practical 
leader  among  the  constructive  democratic 
statesmen  of  any  land  of  the  last  generation. 
He  always  put  the  interests  of  the  people  above 
every  otfier  consideration,  and  he  stood  as  a 
atone  wall  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  He 
believed  in  the  people  and  he  trusted  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  did  not  fail  him.  The  last  elec- 
tion, carried  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  was  the 
most  sweeping  victory  ever  won  for  the  Lib- 
eral government  of  New  Zealand.  He  lived 
to  see  his  ideals  magnificently  vindicated, 
and  what  had  been  loudly  declared  to  be 
visionary,  impractical  and  fniught  with  deadly 
peril  to  the  island's  prosperity  proved  to  be 
the  promoter  of  the  greatest  prosperity  the 
commonwealth  had  ever  known.  He  also 
lived  to  see  the  friends  of  true  democracy  the 
world  over  gaining  inspiration,  Courage  and 
faith  in  popular  government  from  the  island 
oonmionwealth  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

Mr.  Seddon  on  Public  OwnenUp  of 

Bailwaya. 

The  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  gov- 
ernmental ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities  were,  as  we  would  naturally  expect 
from  a  true  friend  of  popular  government, 
and  one  who  without  holding  a  brief  for  priv- 
ileged interests  had  long  and  carefuUy  studied 
the  subject,  favorable  to  government  owner- 
ship and  in  such  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
the  special-pleaders  for  corporate  interests, 
such  as  political  bosses  who  depend  for  cam- 
paign contributions  on  public-service  compan- 
ies and  other  monopolies,  and  corporation 
lawyers  who  have  long  been  tools  of  the  in- 
terests and  who  are  to-day  so  numerous  in 
the  United  States  Senate — ^men  of  the  Elkins, 
Foraker,  Penrose,  Lodge,  Spooner,  Piatt, 
Depew  and  Aldrich  stripe — that  they  afford 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  progressive  statesmanship  of  a  high 
order,  which  is  true  to  the  cause  of  popular 
government  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 


and  the  controUed  brand  of  statesmanship, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  serve  the  "interests"  in 
all  vital  batUes  when  the  cause  of  the  people 
clashes  with  that  of  greedy,  unscrupulous 
and  insatiable  corporations.  Premier  Sed- 
don's  attitude  on  these  questions  is  thus  ad- 
mirably stated  by  Professor  Parsons  in  The 
Story  of  New  Zealand: 

"In  respect  to  the  management  of  railways. 
Premier  Seddon  says:  'It  is  my  idea  that  the 
railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  should  be  run  entirely  in  their  in- 
terest. We  want  to  bring  every  farmer's 
product  to  the  markets  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  If  we  can  build  railroads  so  that  the 
man  100  miles  from  the  seashore  can  send 
his  produce  to  the  ship  at  the  same  cost  as 
the  man  who  lives  only  10  miles  away,  we 
raise  the  value  of  the  first  man's  land  to  that 
of  the  second.  Nearly  all  the  roads  are  mak- 
ing money,  but  there  is  no  incentive  to  give 
anything  else  but  the  best  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.' 

"'But  how  about  using  such  large  bodies 
of  men  in  Grovemment  employ  ?  Do  not  the 
clerks  vote  to  keep  your  party  in  power,  and 
can  you  not  make  them  do  so  ?' 

"'I  do  not  think,'  replied  the  Premier, 
'that  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  suc- 
ceed. We  have  rigid  civil-service  rules  and 
we  nuintain  them.' 

"'Do  you  think  the  United  States  can  ever 
have  successful  control  of  the  railroads?' 
said  the  questioner. 

"'I  don't  see  why  not,'  said  the  Premier. 
'Congress  might  take  over  the  railroads  at 
their  market  value,  paying  for  them  with 
Grovemment  bonds.  Much  cash  would  not 
be  needed,  for  the  holders  of  the  railroad 
bonds  would  be  glad  to  exchange  them  for 
Grovemment  bonds.  I  think  your  Govern- 
ment could  mn  the  railroads  with  much  more 
benefit  to  the  people,  and  that  the  time  will 
come  when  your  people  will  demand  that  it 
do  so.' 

"The  workingmen  believe  in  him  because 
of  bis  unvarying  championship  of  them  from 
the  earliest  days.  The  coimtry  people  be- 
lieve in  him  because  of  the  vigor  and  tenacity 
with  which  he  has  fought  for  their  land  and 
tax  and  money  reforms.  The  Progressives 
in  general  believe  in  him  because  he  repre- 
sents their  ideas  with  courage  and  force.  EEe 
is  a  great  leader  of  a  great  people." 
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Aa  American  JonmaliBt  on   Kew  Zea- 

Uad'8  Ck>ntribntion  to  Democratie 

Progress  Under  Premier  Seddon. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Prime- 
Minister  was  received  in  America,  Mr.  Allan 
L.  Benson,  one  of  our  valued  contributors 
and  a  leading  editorial  writer  on  the  Detroit 
rtmet,  contributed  to  that  journal  an  ex- 
tended editorial  on  "New  Zealand's  Great 
Premier  and  EEis  Work,"  which  contained 
sudi  an  admirable  epitome  of  some  of  the 
most  important  changes  wrought  imder  the 
Seddon  administration  and  by  his  party  for 
the  people  and  the  cause  of  justice,  that  we 
make  extended  quotations  from  the  article, 
feeling  that  it  wOl  be  of  interest  to  all  our 
readers  in  the  present  battle  between  privi- 
lege and  the  people.  In  speaking  of  New 
Z^dand  as  Mr.  Seddon  left  it  Mr.  Benson 
says: 

"It  is  very  different  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Premier  Seddon  loved  it  and  believed  God 
loved  it: 

"New  Zealand  wiU  not  lend  money  to  banks, 
but  it  will  lend  money  to  farmers  and  wage- 
workers. 

"A  fanner  who  has  no  land  can  go  to  the 
government,  even  if  he  be  penniless,'  and  get 
wliat  land  he  needs  to  make  a  living.  The 
government  will  also  lend  him  enough  money 
to  put  up  buildingpi  and  put  in  his  &rst  crops, 
taking  its  pay  as  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay, 
after  having  earned  the  money. 

"A  fsctory-worker  in  a  dty,  or  any  other 
laborer  for  that  matter,  can  go  to  the  govern- 
ment and  rent  a  house  for  a  sum  just  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  building 
— or  he  can  buy  the  house  if  he  like  for  just 
what  it  cost  the  government  to  build  it.  He 
can  pay  for  the  house  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly 
as  he  likes,  and  the  government  charges  him 
only  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  indebtedness. 

"A  man  out  of  work  can  ask  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  to  find  him  a  job,  and 
the  government  will  do  it  without  charge. 
More  than  that,  if  the  job  be  in  a  distant  city, 
the  government  will  give  him  transportation 
to  the  job  over  a  government  railroad,  requir- 
ing the  man,  however,  to  pay  the  government 
for  his  railroad  fare  after  he  has  gone  to  work 
and  can  afford  to  do  so. 

"A  New  Zealand  farmer  is  not  compelled 
to  sell  his  vegetables,  live  stock  and  grain  to 
oonunission  merchants  who  buy  them  as 
cheai^y  as  possible  and  fatten  off  the  farmer's 
^    The  government  of  New  Zealand 


sends  agents  throughout  the  country  who 
coUect  all  the  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  wheat, 
etc.,  and  send  them  to  the  markets  where  the 
best  prices  are  paid,  returning  to  the  farmers 
all  of  the  money  except  exactly  what  it  cost 
to  perform  the  service.  The  government 
even  has  refrigerator  ships  in  which  it  carries 
perishable  produce  to  London,  yet  not  a  penny 
of  profit  is  asked. 

"New  Zealanders  do  not  pay  $7.50  a  ton 
for  anthracite  coal  as  we  do.  New  Zealand 
owns  its  own  coal  mines,  and  the  government 
has  stores  all  over  the  country  in  which  coal 
is  sold  at  the  cost  of  production. 

"New  Zealand  has  no  strikes  or  lock-outs.. 
Whenever  employers  and  employ^  cannot 
agree,  a  governmental  court  of  arbitration 
listens  to  both  sides  and  tells  them  what  it 
considers  just,  and  makes  them  do  it.  And 
strangely  enough,  the  employers  as  well  as 
the  employ^  like  it,  because  the  court  is  fair. 
It  is  not  'packed'  by  either  side,  and  does  not 
decide  always  in  favor  of  either  side. 

"New  Zealand  has  no  multi^nillionaires» 
nor  has  it  any  tramps.  It  is  making  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Its  per  capita  wealth  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  distributed  among  four  times  as  nuuiy  per- 
sons. 

"New  Zealand  gives  pensions  to  her  aged, 
deserving  poor,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but 
as  a  matter  of  justice.  If  through  no  griev- 
ous fault  of  his  own  a  man  or  a  woman  be- 
come old  with  an  annual  income  not  greater 
than  $250,  the  government  wiU  pay  him  or  her 
a  pension  for  life,  var3n[ng  frcm  $2  to  $5  a 
wcejc. 

"New  Zealand  has  no  political  bosses,  and 
no  conventions.  When  tiiey  want  to  nonu- 
nate  a  man  for  office  in  New  Zealand,  they 
do  it  by  petition,  and  the  signatures  of  a  small 
percentage  of  the  voters  are  sufficient  to  get 
his  name  on  the  ticket.  The  New  Zealanders 
would  not  stand  for  such  conventions  as  we 
have.  They  want  to  rule  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  bosses  or  mercenaries,  and  they  do 
it." 

New  Zealand  Under  Oapitalistic   Rule. 

Mr.  Benson  also  shows  most  strikingly  the 
change  wrought  in  this  commonwealth  since 
the  henchmen  of  privileged  wealth  and  re- 
actionary ideals  were  routed  by  an  awakened 
people  and  true  democratic  leaders  came  into 
power.    On  this  point  he  observes : 

"The  writer  of  this  editorial  a  few  months 
ago  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tregear,  Sec- 
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xetary  of  Labor  in  New  Zealand,  in  which  the 
statement  was  made  that  'this  is  the  most 
prosperous  country  on  earth.' 

''Yet  if  it  is  'God's  own  Und'  to-day,  it 
was  the  devil's  own  land  16  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Seddon  was  preparing  to  take  up  the 
premiership. 

"In  1890,  the  colony  was  writhing  in  wretch- 
edness, and  in  the  five  years  preceding  that 
date,  20,000  able-bodied  persons  had  emigra- 
ted because  they  could  not  get  work. 


"And  those  who  had  not  money  enough 
to  flee  over-seas  were  staying  at  home  and 
living  on  charity. 

"Said  this  same  Premier  Seddon,  who  has 
just  died:  'We  had  soup  kitchens,  shelter- 
sheds,  empty  houses,  men  out  of  work,  women 
and  children  wanting  bread.  This  was  how 
we  found  New  Zealand  in  1890.  It  was  to 
be  a  country  where  the  few  were  to  be  wealthy 
and  the  many  were  to  be  degraded  and  pov- 
erty-stricken.' " 


ADVANCE  IN  VOLUNTARY  COOPERATION. 


The  Magnificent  Financial  Saccegg  of  The 
English  Ck>-Operative  Society. 

IN  HIS  inaugural  address,  delivered  June 
4th  at  the  Annual  Co&perative  Congress 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  the  Greneral 
Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  Union,  gave 
some  figures  and  facts  which  indicate  the 
enormous  proportions  to  which  the  coopera- 
tive movement  has  grown  in  Great  Britain 
since  1844,  when  a  few  vety  poor  and  hard- 
working citizens  of  Rochdale  banded  them- 
selves together  and  inaugurated  the  coopera- 
tive movement  since  known  as  the  Rochdale 
System. 

"The  1,464  delegates  attending  this  Con- 
gress," said  Mr.  Gray  in  his  address,  "are  the 
duly  appointed  representatives  of  societies 
which  have  1,056,786  members;  whflst  the 
Cooperative  Union,  which  convenes  the  Con- 
gress, includes  in  its  membership  1,1230  so- 
cieties which  have  2,115,995  members  out  of 
a  total  cooperative  membership  of  2,259,479 
persons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only 
does  the  number  of  individual  coOperators 
(2,115,995),  who  with  their  families  may  be 
estimated  to  number  at  least  9,000,000  per- 
sons, constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country,  but  that  the 
Congress  itself,  with  its  large  delegation  rep- 
resenting 1,656,786  persons,  is  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority  on  behalf  of  the  co- 
operative movement." 

Later  in  his  speech  Mr.  Gray  showed  that 
from  1861  to  1905  the  trade  of  the  cooperative 
societies  amounted  to  £1,564,748,610,  or 
about  $7,828,718,050;  and  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  trade  readied  the  enormous 


total  of  £158,118,706,  or  about  $765,598,530. 
In  1905  the  profits  of  the  distributive  societies 
amounted  to  £9,559,288,  or  about  $47,760,- 
190. 

These  figures  are  an  eloquent  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  voluntary  coopera- 
tion can  be  made  a  practical  business  success, 
and  the  showing  is  one  that  should  appeal  with 
peculiar  force  to  those  who  are  always  skep- 
tical as  to  the  practicability  of  any  idealistic 
experiments.  Of  this  success  Mr.  Gray  well 
says: 

"We  may  weU  feel  a  great  amount  of  satis* 
faction  at  the  results  of  the  past  sixty  years* 
work.  We  point  with  pride  to  our  millions 
of  members,  millions  of  capital,  millions  of 
trade  and  profits.  We  have  done  much  to 
cany  out  the  programme  originally  laid  down. 
We  have  conquered  in  the  field  of  distribution; 
we  have  made  great  headway  in  production, 
in  fact,  much  more  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, as  I  have  shown,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures. 
We  have  done  much  for  the  education  and 
recreation  of  our  members  and  their  children, 
and  in  many  cases  we  have  led  the  way  for  the 
municipal  and  local  authorities  to  foUow  our 
example.  And  especially  in  that  most  im- 
portant sphere  of  reform — sanitary  housing 
— have  we  accomplished  great  things,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  done  more  had  there 
been  better  facilities  for  acquiring  land  on 
reasonable  terms." 

Mr.  Gray's  Plea  for  Closer  Union  and  a 

Programme  Instinct  With  Moral 

Idealism. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the 
cooperative  movement  as  found  at  the  present 
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time  in  Great  Britain  that  is  less  satisfactoiy. 
The  earij  oodperators  and  the  great  apostles 
of  codperation  of  England,  from  the  days  of 
Robert  Owen,  were  men  who  were  primarily 
under  the  domination  or  compulsion  of  moral 
ideals.  To  them  cooperation  was  a  religion 
— the  religion  of  human  brotherhood,  the 
practical  exemplification  of  the  Golden  Rule 
in  business  life.  This  of  course  did  not  blind 
them  to  the  fact  that  to  be  successful  it  must 
also  be  made  financiaUy  profitable.  But  in 
the  old  days  moral  idealinn  or  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm  that  exalts  and  ennobles  men  and 
measures  was  the  overmastering  influence. 
Later  the  greed  for  gain  or  a  passion  for  profits 
on  the  part  of  the  cooperators  has  very  largely 
thrust  the  moral  ideals  into  the  background 
and  there  has  been  more  or  less  competition 
and  strife  between  various  organizations. 

Mr.  Gray  is  himself  a  practical  idealist,  a 
man  of  marvelous  business  ability;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Parsons,  who  made 
a  careful  personal  study  of  co5peration  in 
Great  Britain,  the  General  Secretary  is  the 
most  capable  business  man  in  the  movement 
and  one  of  the  most  practical  and  successful 
business  men  of  the  day.  But  he  is  also  a 
man  of  the  highest  ethic^  ideals.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  re- 
enthronement  of  ethiod  idealism,  and  he 
points  out  also  the  great  necessity  of  a  close 
and  compact  business  organization  in  order 
to  achieve  the  best  results  for  the  movement 
and  in  the  long  run  for  the  individual  member- 
ship. This  is  something  that  should  appeal 
to  all  sagacious  business  men  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  trend  of  the  age.  No  longer 
can  loosely-oiganized  and  affiliated  bodies 
compete  successfully  with  compact  and  well- 
organized  corporations  manned  and  officered 
by  strong,  wide-awake  and  intelligent  men. 
iuad  hand  in  hand  with  this  more  perfect  or- 
ganization Mr.  Gray  pleads  for  the  setting 
aside  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  for  educational 
work  and  for  the  practical  pushing  forward 
of  the  work  of  cooperation  in  a  systematic, 
comprehensive  and  intelligent  manner,  as 
well  as  for  the  exemplification  in  practical 
ways  of  the  moral  idealism  of  the  early  co- 
operators. 

If  the  En^^h  cooperators  are  wise  enough 
to  adopt  the  plan  outlined  by  the  able  General 
Secretaiy  we  believe  that  a  far  greater  success 
awaits  them  in  the  future  than  that  which 
has  already  crowned  their  work  as  one  of  the 
greatest  adiievements  of  the  past  fifty  years. 


College  Cto-Operative  Stores  in  America. 

In  our  April  issue  Mr.  Ira  Cross  presented 
an  interesting  and  informing  paper  on  College 
CooperaHve  Stores  in  America,  showing  that 
the  principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  that 
has  proved  so  remarkably  successful  in  Eng- 
land has  taken  deep  root  in  our  American 
colleges  and  universities — places  which  prom- 
ise much  for  co5peration  in  the  years  that  are 
to  come;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  yoimg  men  and  women  in  our 
superior  educational  institutions  who  see  the 
practical  advantages  of  co5peration  and  be- 
come themselves  enthusiastic  for  their  coUege- 
stores,  will  later  become  great  leaders  in  co- 
operative commercial  enterprises  that  shall 
become  nation-wide  in  scope  and  influence, 
as  are  such  movements  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  other  European  nations.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cross's  paper  we  have 
received  an  interesting  littie  pamphlet  en- 
titied  The  College  CooperaHve  Store  in  Amer- 
ica, compiled  by  W.  R.  Messenger  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
American  CoUege  Stores  Corporation  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  From  this  pamphlet 
it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators are  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  coopera- 
tive store.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in 
speaking  of  the  Haryard  Cooperative  Society, 
says:  ' 


"Its  business,  at  first  small,  grew  steadily; 
so  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it  acquired  a 
building  of  its  own  not  on  CoUege  land  and 
now  carries  on  a  shop  at  which  the  public, 
as  weU  as  members  of  the  University,  may 
deal.  ...  It  has  always  been  highly  advan- 
tageous to  members  of  the  University  in  that 
it  enables  them  to  buy  a  large  variety  of  goods 
at  prices  lower  than  they  could  otherwise 
obtain."  -'^    '    ^  •     'I 

And  President  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  of  the 
University  of  California  writes : 

"Our  co5perative  store  at  Berkeley  is  a 
thorough  success.  We  could  not  get  along 
now  without  it.  The  whole  University  com? 
munity  depends  upon  it.  .  .  .  Its  prices  are 
reasonable  and  tend  to  prevent  overcharging 
on  the  part  of  shops  in  the  town.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prices  are  not  put  so  low  as  to  inter- 
fere with  other  people's  business.  An  eight 
per  cent,  rebate  to  purchasers  at  the  end  of 
the  year  has  been  found  possible  for  the  last 
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three  years  and,  meantime,  the  stock  of  goods 
has  steadily  increased  and  improved." 

In  speaking  of  the  result  in  certain  schools 
Mr.  Messenger  observes: 

"The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  has" 
since  its  organization  "paid  back  to  its  mem- 
bers over  $100,000  in  dividends,  does  annuaUy 
a  business  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
has  over  8,000  members,  employs  over  40 
clerks  and  transacts  its  business  in  a  four- 
story  structure  which  it  owns  outright.  .  .  . 
The  Cornell  Cooperative  Store  has  been  so 
successful  that  in  1005  it  became  incorporated 


and  does  annually  a  volume  of  business 
amounting  to  $50,000.  .  .  .  Princeton  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  during  the  present 
year  with  sales  that  already  approach  nearly 
$50,000,  with  over  90  per  cent,  of  students 
cooperative  members." 

Among  the  other  well-known  American 
colleges  and  universities  which  have  coopera- 
tive stores  in  successful  operation  are  Yale, 
Amherst,  Williams,  the  State  Universities  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  the  North- 
western University. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE:    SCIENTIST,  PHILOSO- 
PHER AND  HUMANITARIAN  * 

A  Book-Study. 


I.      AS  INFOBIONG  AND  INSPIBING  UFE- 

STORT. 

THERE  are  few  forms  of  literature  so 
helpful  to  general  readers,  and  espec- 
ially to  young  men  and  women,  as  autobiogra- 
phies of  the  few  really  great  men  of  all  ages, 
when  the  life-stories  are  marked  by  simplicity, 
directness  and  sincerity.  They  bring  us  into 
personal  rapport  with  the  aristocracy  of  brain 
and  soul — ^tiie  men  who  have  enlightened  and 
lifted  the  world.  Doubly  valuable  are  these 
works  when  the  men  in  question  have  lived 
fine,  true,  simple  and  noble  lives  while  in  a 
large  way  pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of 
human  knowledge,  enriching  all  future  ages 
by  calling  forth  great  truths  that  have  hitherto 
slumbered  in  the  womb  of  mysteiy. 

In  the  recentiy  published  autobiography 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  WaUace  we  have  such 
a  life-stoiy.  The  author  was  not  only  the 
co-discoverer  with  Charles  Darwin  of  the 
evolutionary  theory  and  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  indeed  the  greatest  working  naturalist 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  he  was  and  is  a 
sane,  enlightened  and  progressive  reformer 
with  a  true  statesmaia's  vision,  and  a  broad- 
minded  philosopher  whose  noble  humanita- 

•My  L{f€:  A  Beoord  (tf  EvenU  and  OpMona.  Br  Alfred 
Buasel  WaUftoe.  Two  Tolomes.  Cloth.  Price,  16.00  net. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Meftd  A  Compftny. 


rianism  has  ever  matched  his  passion  for  truth. 
The  present  autobiography  has,  we  think, 
a  fault  common  to  most  large  two-volume 
works  of  this  character.  It  dwells  in  a  some- 
what too  extended  manner  on  unimportant 
personal  details  and  facts  relating  to  the  fam- 
ily and  friends  of  the  author.  All  these  things, 
whfle  making  the  work  especially  precious 
to  family  and  friends,  hold  no  personal  inter- 
est for  the  general  reader  and  tend  to  take 
from  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  This 
fault,  however,  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  general  excellence  of  the  life  story, 
which  merits  the  widest  reading. 

n.      THE  EARLY   LIFE  OF  DB.  WALLACE. 

The  careers  of  few  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  so  rich  in  lessons  of  worth  for  the 
thoughtful  yoimg  men  and  women  of  our  day 
as  is  that  of  Alfr^l  Russel  Wallace,  while  the 
story  of  his  labors,  discoveries  and  conclu- 
sions cannot  fail  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
culture  of  those  wise  enough  to  foUow  the 
simple,  earnest,  truth-loving  philosopher  as 
from  youth  to  a  victorious  and  fruitful  old 
age  he  has  tirelessly  striven  to  enlai^  the 
borders  of  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  science 
and  philosophy  and  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  millions  of  earth. 

He    was  bom  in   a  humble  home.     EBs 
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father  was  a  man  of  education,  but  somewhat 
lacking  in  energetic  perseverance,  espedaUy 
when  engaged  in  labors  along  practical  lines, 
and  the  finances  of  the  family  suffered  as  the 
years  passed,  so  it  was  impossible  to  give  the 
children  who  came  into  the  home  the  liberal 
education  that  they  craved.  Alfred  Russel, 
in  common  with  his  brothers,  received  only 
the  ordinary  grammar-school  education  of 
the  time,  though  this  was  supplemented  by 
home  training  and  education  which  probably 
counted  for  quite  as  much  as  that  which  he 
received  in  sdiool.  The  father  belonged  to  a 
circulating  library  association  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  latest  and  best  books. 
These  he  read  aloud  to  the  family  during  the 
evenings,  and  in  this  way  all  the  little  group 
gained  a  love  for  literature  and  a  breadth  of 
culture  in  certain  directions  that  many  youths 
with  far  better  scholastic  advantages  do  not 
acquire.  Later  the  father  was  librarian  in 
an  excellent  library,  and  many  afternoons 
after  school  was  out,  Alfred  went  to  the  library 
and  devoured  the  contents  of  choice  boolm 
untfl  it  grew  too  dark  to  read  longer. 

But  the  time  came,  and  that  when  the  youth 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the 
father  could  no  longer  support  Sie  boy  and  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  home- 
Toof  and  earn  his  own  livelihood.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  go  in  company  with 
his  elder  brother  William,  a  surveyor  by  pro- 
fe8si<m,  and  as  his  aid  earn  a  sufficient  amount 
to  maintain  himself  while  learning  land  sur- 
veying. As  the  elder  brother  was  not  quite 
ready  to  start  on  his  labors,  Alfred  spent  a 
period  of  four  or  five  months  with  his  brother 
J(^  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpentering 
finn  in  London.  This  time  was  weU  spent 
in  increasing  his  general  education. 

At  that  time  Robert  Owen's  social  philos- 
ophy was  being  presented  to  the  English  peo- 
ple and  it  had  already  attracted  quite  a  large 
foUowing  in  London.  Headquarters  had 
been  opened  under  the  somewhat  pretentious 
name  of  "Hall  of  Science,*'  and  here  lectures 
were  given  explaining  Mr.  Owen's  theories 
and  describing  the  wonderful  work  that  he 
had  a<^eved  at  New  Lanark.  There  were 
also  reading-rooms  and  rooms  for  physical 
exercise  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  and  hither 
young  Wallace  and  his  brother  John  were  wont 
to  go  of  an  evening.  Thus  a  new  world  of 
thought  opened  before  the  youth  during  the 
impressionable  and  formative  period  of  life. 
He  lead  with  great  avidity  many  works  of 


social  reform  and  liberal  thought,  while  the 
social  philosophy  of  Robert  Owen  made  a 
life-long  impression  on  his  mind. 

In  the  early  simimer  of  1837  he  set  out  as 
aid  to  his  brother  William  in  surveying,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  the  two  brotiiers  were 
thus  engaged.  Very  beautiful  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  simple  and  wholesome  life  they  led 
as  they  journeyed  through  England  and  Wales 
wherever  their  work  chanced  to  call  them. 
Both  brothers  were  great  lovers  of  nature, 
but  to  Alfred  the  marvels  of  the  Great  Mother 
appealed  with  irresistible  charm.  The  won- 
derful wild  flora  and  the  multitudinous  plants 
of  England  and  Wales  were  an  unfailing 
source  of  pure  delight.  Yet  he  longed  to 
know  the  names  of  the  plants,  their  habits, 
and  the  great  families  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  had  time  to  study  during  rainy  days,  on 
Sundays,  and  frequently  in  the  evenings,  and 
at  length  he  obtained  a  small  work  on  botany, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge.  Later,  by  saving  up  his  money, 
he  was  enabled  to  buy  a  large  and  authorita- 
tive work  on  the  subject,  while  a  friend  loaned 
him  an  encyclopedia  of  the  plant  life  of  Great 
Britain.  This  in  large  part  he  copied,  pasting 
the  leaves  in  his  botany.  Thus  equipped  he 
began  a  systematic  study  of  the  planto  with 
which  he  came  in  contact.  Soon  he  had  ob- 
tained a  far  better  knowledge  of  botany  than 
most  youths  who  had  gone  throu^  the  books 
at  school  but  who  had  not  had  the  subjects 
illustrated  and  impressed  on  the  brain  by 
seeing  and  examining  the  plants  of  which 
they  had  read.  During  spare  moments  young 
WaUaoe,  who  possessed  a  wonderfully  me- 
thodical mind,  drew  charts  and  tables  for 
the  classification  of  the  plant  life  of  England. 
Thus  he  pursued  his  study  in  the  painstaking 
and  eager  manner  of  the  specialist  in  love 
with  his  work  and  possessing  a  quenchless 
thirst  for  knowledge.  Later  he  studied 
geology,  ornithology  and  entomology  in  the 
same  painstaking  manner.  When  in  London 
he  visited  the  great  museums  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  birds,  butterflies,  beetles  and 
other  animal  life  of  the  world  described  in  the 
various  textbooks  he  had  set  out  to' master, 
and  which  he  did  master  more  completely 
than  most  specialists  in  natural  histoty  of  his 
age. 

In  1844  Mr.  Wallace  came  of  age,  having 
been  bom  on  the  eighth  of  January,  182S.  By 
this  time  his  brother  had  filled  all  the  engage- 
ments he  had  been  able  to  secure  for  survey- 
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ing,  and  new  work  was  so  difficult  to  obtain 
that  it  became  necessary  for  Alfred  to  seek 
other  employment.  He  therefore  secured, 
after  a  littie  waiting,  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  CoUegiate  School  at  Leicester,  kept  by 
the  Bev.  Abraham  Hill,  a  position  which  he 
retained  a  little  over  a  year,  or  until  the  sudden 
death  of  his  brother  William,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  time  to  wind- 
ing up  his  elder  brother's  business  affairs. 

During  the  time  which  he  spent  as  teadier 
in  the  Leicester  CoUegiate  School  he  had 
access  to  a  fine  library  and  as  a  result  he  made 
great  advance  in  his  self-education  through 
systematic  study  of  standard  works.  Among 
the  books  mastered  at  this  time  which  he 
states  had  a  special  influence  on  his  life  were 
Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative  of  Travde 
in  South  America^  a  work  which  awakened  a 
desire  to  travel  in  the  tropics,  and  Malthus' 
Principles  of  Population^  a  work  without 
which,  he  says,  "I  should  probably  not  have 
hit  upon  the  theory  of  natural  selection."  A 
little  later  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation  produced  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  to  a  scientific 
friend,  while  the  works  of  Lyell  afforded  him 
the  greatest  enjoyment,  opening  new  vistas 
of  truth  and  increasing  his  love  of  natural 
history  and  ph3r8ical  science  in  general.  Dai^ 
win's  Journals  served  to  further  stimulate  the 
desire  to  visit  the  tropics  which  Humboldt's 
Travds  had  awakened. 

At  this  time  occurred  one  of  those  seeming 
accidents  that  exercise  a  life-shaping  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Wallace  chanced  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Henry  Walter  Bates,  an  en- 
tfiusiastic  entomologist  who  had  made  exten- 
sive ooUections  of  bugs,  beetles  and  butter- 
ffies.  In  association  with  this  scientific  en- 
thusiast, young  Wallace  became  as  deeply 
interested  in  entomology  as  he  had  been  in 
botany,  and  forthwith  began  a  most  thorough 
system  of  self-culture  on  the  subject,  supple- 
menting it  with  studies  of  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  He  and  Bates  became  in- 
timate friends  and  together  conceived  the  idea 
of  setting  forth  for  the  tropics  as  coUectors  of 
butterflies,  beetles  and  other  forms  of  life.  A 
work  had  recently  appeared  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Edwards  entitled  A  Voyage  Up  the  Amaaon^ 
which  determined  the  young  men  to  fare  forth 
to  the  wilds  of  the  South  American  foresU, 
provided  they  could  make  arrangements  for 
the  disposal  of  their  collections  of  butterflies 
and  oUier  insects,  so  as  to  pay  eipeoBes. 


They  were  encouraged  in  their  purpose  by 
Mr.  Edward  Doubleday,  who  had  charge  of 
the  department  of  butterflies  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  stated  that  if  they  collected 
land  sheUs,  birds  and  mammals  as  weU  as 
insects,  he  felt  sure  they  could  easily  pay  all 
their  expenses.  Thus  encouraged,  and  after 
making  arrangements  with  a  party  to  act  as 
agent  in  London,  the  two  young  men  took 
passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  Para  in  the 
spring  of  1848. 

m.   FOUR  TEARS  ON  THE  AMAZON  AND 

RIO  NEGRO. 

For  four  years  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace  de- 
voted himself  tirelessly  and  with  unflagging 
seal  to  his  labors.  He  explored  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  Bio  Negro  and  many  of  their 
tributaries  and  sent  home  enough  specimens 
to  pay  his  expenses,  but  he  saved  the  greater 
number  of  his  coUections  to  take  with  him 
when  he  returned.  He  coUected  butterflies, 
beetles  and  other  insects  and  many  rare  speci- 
mens of  birds  and  other  forms  of  life.  He 
made  a  study  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
fish  of  the  rivers  he  traversed.  These  he 
described  with  great  minuteness  and  accom- 
panied his  descriptions  with  careful  drawings. 
He  also  made  geographical  surveys,  charting 
and  mapping  littie-known  rivers  and  correct- 
ing errors  in  the  maps  of  the  day  in  regard  to 
certain  streams  in  parts  of  their  courses. 
Naturally,  loving  botany  as  he  did,  he  also 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  vegetable 
life  of  this  wonderful  region  and  thus  con- 
tributed in  a  real  way  to  the  world's  knowl- 
edge of  these  parts  in  regard  to  geography 
and  plant  and  animal  life. 

It  would  seem  from  his  narrative  that  Bates 
and  Wallace  were  not  much  together  during 
their  wanderings.  Doubtiess  they  felt  it 
wisest  to  take  different  sections  for  their 
search.  They  were  in  touch,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  and  ever  after  maintained  the 
warm  friendship  that  had  grown  up  between 
them  in  England. 

In  sunmung  up  his  recoUections  and  im- 
pressions of  his  sojourn  in  South  America  Mr. 
Wallace  thus  refers  to  the  three  things  that 
most  impressed  him  during  his  wandering  up 
the  great  rivers  of  central  South  America: 

"Looking  back  over  my  four  years'  wan- 
dering in  tibe  Amazon  valley,  there  seem  to 
me  to  be  three  great  features  which  especially 
impressed  me,  and  which  fully  equaled   or 
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even  surpassed  my  expectations  of  them. 
Hie  first  was  the  virgin  forest,  everywhere 
grand,  often  beautiful  and  even  sublime.  Its 
wonderful  variety  with  a  more  general  uni- 
formity never  palled.  Standing  imder  one 
of  its  great  buttressed  trees — itself  a  marvel 
of  nature — and  looking  carefully  around, 
noting  the  various  columnar  trunks  rising  like 
lofty  piUars,  one  soon  perceives  that  hardly 
two  of  these  are  alike.  The  shape  of  the 
trunks,  their  color  and  texture,  the  nature  of 
their  bark,  their  mode  of  branching  and  the 
character  of  the  foliage  far  overhead,  or  of 
the  fruits  or  flowers  lying  on  the  ground, 
have  an  individuality  which  shows  that  they 
are  all  distinct  species  differing  from  one  an- 
other as  our  oak,  elm,  beech,  ash,  lime  and 
sycamore  differ.  This  extraordinary  variety 
of  the  species  is  a  general  though  not  universal 
characteristic  of  tropical  forests,  but  seems 
to  be  nowhere  so  marked  a  feature  as  in  the 
great  forest  regions  which  encircle  the  globe 
for  a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 

''TTie  second  feature,  that  I  can  never  think 
of  without  delight,  is  the  wonderful  variety 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  butterflies  and 
birds,  a  variety  and  charm  which  grow  upon 
<me  month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
as  ever  new  and  beautiful,  strange  and  even 
mysterious,  forms  are  continually  met  with. 
Even  now  I  can  hardly  recall  them  without  a 
thrin  of  admiration  and  wonder. 

'*The  third  and  most  unexpected  sensation 
of  surprise  and  delight  was  my  first  meeting 
and  living  with  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature — 
with  absolute  uncontaminated  savages!  This 
was  on  the  Uaup^  river,  and  the  surprise  of 
ft  was  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  to  be 
so  surprised.  I  had  already  been  two  years 
in  the  country  always  among  Indians  of  many 
tribes;  but  these  were  all  what  are  called 
tame  Indians,  they  wore  at  least  trousers  and 
ahirt;  they  had  been  (nominally)  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nearest  authorities;  and  all  of 
them  spoke  either  Portuguese  or  the  common 
lanpiage,  called  'lingoa-Geral/ 

"But  these  true  wild  Indians  of  the  Uaup^ 
were  at  once  seen  to  be  something  totally 
different.  They  had  nothing  that  we  call 
dothes;  they  had  peculiar  ornaments,  tribal 
marks,  etc.;  they  all  carried  weapons  or  tools 
of  their  own  manufacture;  they  are  living  in 
a  large  house,  many  families  together,  quite 
unlike  the  hut  of  the  tame  Indians;  but,  more 


than  all,  their  whole  aspect  and  manner  were 
different — they  were  aQ  going  about  their 
own  work  of  pleasure  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  white  men  or  their  ways;  they 
walked  with  the  free  step  of  the  independent 
forest-dweller,  and,  except  the  few  thiett  were 
known  to  my  companion,  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  us,  mere  strangers  of  an  alien 
race.  In  every  detail  they  were  original  and 
self-sustaining  as  are  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forests,  absolutely  independent  of  civilization, 
and  who  could  and  did  live  their  own  lives  in 
their  own  way,  as  they  had  done  for  countless 
generations  before  America  was  discovered. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  there  would  be 
so  much  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  same 
people  in  tfieir  native  state  and  when  living 
under  European  supervision.  The  true  deni- 
zen of  the  Amazonian  forests,  like  the  forest 
itself,  is  imique  and  not  to  be  forgotten." 

lY.      A  aSA-VOYAOE  FRAUGHT  WITH  PERIL 
AND  DISASTER. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Mr.  Wallace  de- 
termined to  return  home  with  his  rich  coUec- 
tion,  a  veritable  argosy  for  the  young  man, 
representing  the  principal  harvest  of  his  hard 
years  of  toil.  He  embarked  on  July  12, 1852, 
on  a  sailing  vessel  named  "The  Helen," 
loaded  chiefly  with  rubber,  cocoa,  anatto  and 
balsam-capivi.  The  voyage,  which  was  as 
rich  in  thrilling  experiences,  disasters  and 
narrow  escapes  as  the  most  daring  creation 
of  the  novelist's  brain,  was  described  in  the 
simple  and  unaffected  manner  peculiar  to 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in 
South  America  as  the  young  naturalist  was 
nearing  the  coast  of  England,  and  so  graphic 
is  the  description  that  we  give  the  story  largely 
in  Mr.  Wallace's  own  words. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6th,  when  the 
young  naturalist  was  busily  engaged  in  his 
stateroom,  the  captain  appeared  saying:  "I 
am  afraid  the  ship  is  on  fire."  Mr.  Wallace 
immediately  went  with  him  on  deck,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  smoke  was  rising  from 
various  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  balsam- 
capivi,  which  is  highly  combustible  and  liable 
to  ignite  after  a  ship  begins  to  rock,  is  usually 
transported  in  kegs  packed  in  damp  sand. 
The  captain  of  the  vessel,  however,  not  know- 
ing the  danger,  had  packed  a  large  portion  of 
his  cargo  in  rice-chaff,  with  the  result  that 
this  highly  inflammable  gum  had  taken  fire. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  to  dieck  the  flames 
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it  soon  became  evident  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  sailors  lay  in  the  life-boats.  Accordin^y, 
to  use  Mr.  Wallace's  own  language,  "the 
crew  were  employed  getting  out  the  boats, 
the  captain  looked  after  his  chronometer, 
sextant,  books,  charts,  and  compasses,  and 
I  got  up  a  small  tin  box  containing  a  few  shirts, 
and  put  in  it  my  drawings  of  fishes  and  palms, 
which  were  luckily  at  hand;  also  my  watch 
and  a  purse  with  a  few  sovereigns.  Most  of 
my  clothes  were  scattered  about  the  cabin, 
and  in  the  dense  suffocating  smoke  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  after  them.  There  were  two 
good  boats,  the  long-boat  and  the  captain's 
gig,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  time  to  get  the 
merest  necessaries  coUected  and  put  into 
them,  and  to  lower  them  into  the  water.  Two 
casks  of  biscuit  and  a  cask  of  water  were  got 
in,  a  lot  of  raw  pork  and  some  ham,  a  few  tins 
of  preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  and  some 
wine.  Then  there  were  corks  to  stop  the 
holes  in  the  boats,  oars,  masts,  sails,  and  rud- 
ders to  be  looked  up,  spare  spars,  cordage, 
twine,  canvas,  needles,  carpenter's  tools,  nails, 
etc.  The  crew  brought  up  their  bags  of 
clothes,  and  all  were  bundled  indiscriminately 
into  the  boats,  which,  having  been  so  long  in 
the  sun,  were  very  leaky  and  soon  became 
half  fuU  of  water,  so  that  two  men  in  each  of 
them  had  to  be  constantly  bailing  out  the 
water  with  buckets. 

"All  hands  were  at  once  ordered  into  the 
boats,  which  were  astern  of  the  ship.  It  was 
now  about  twelve  o'clock,  only  three  hours 
from  the  time  the  smoke  was  first  discovered. 
I  had  to  let  myself  down  into  the  boat  by  a 
rope,  and  being  rather  weak  it  slipped  through 
my  hands  and  took  the  skin  off  ail  my  fingers, 
and  finding  the  boat  still  half  fuU  of  water  I 
set  to  bailing,  which  made  my  hands  smart 
very  painfully.  We  lay  near  die  ship  all  the 
afternoon,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  which  soon  covered  the  hinder  part 
of  the  vessel  and  rushed  up  the  shrouds  and 
sails  in  a  most  magnificent  conflagration. 
Soon  afterwards,  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  the 
masts  broke  off  and  feU  overboard,  the  decks 
soon  burnt  away,  the  ironwork  at  the  sides 
became  red-hot,  and  last  of  all  the  bowsprit, 
being  burnt  at  the  base,  fell  also.  No  one 
had  thought  of  being  hungry  till  darkness 
came  on,  when  we  had  a  meal  of  biscuit  and 
raw  ham,  and  then  disposed  ourselves  as  well 
as  we  could  for  the  ni^t,  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.    Our 


boats  continued  veiy  leaky,  and  we  could  not 
cease  an  instant  from  bailing;  there  was  a 
considerable  sweU,  though  the  day  had  been 
remarkably  fine,  and  there  were  constantly 
floating  around  us  pieces  of  the  burnt  wreck, 
masts,  etc.,  which  might  have  stove  in  our 
boats  had  we  not  kept  a  constant  lookout  to 
keep  dear  of  them.  We  remained  near  the 
ship  aU  night  in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
benefit  of  its  flames  attracting  any  vessel  that 
might  pass  within  sight  of  it. 

"I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
and  thoughts  during  these  events.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  very  cool  and  collected. 
I  hardly  thought  it  possible  we  should  escape, 
and  I  remember  thinking  it  almost  foolish 
to  save  my  watch  and  the  little  money  I  had 
at  hand.  However,  after  being  in  the  boats 
some  days  I  began  to  have  more  hope,  and 
regretted  not  having  saved  some  new  shoes, 
doth  coat  and  trousers,  hat,  etc.,  which  I 
might  have  done  with  little  trouble.  My  col- 
lections, however,  were  in  the  hold,  and  were 
irretrievably  lost.  And  now  I  began  to  think 
that  almost  all  the  reward  of  my  four  years  of 
privation  and  danger  was  lost.  What  I  had 
hitherto  sent  home  had  littie  more  than  paid 
my  expenses,  and  what  I  had  with  me  in  the 
"Helen"  I  estimated  would  have  realized 
about  £500.  But  even  all  this  might  have 
gone  with  litUe  regret  had  not  by  far  the  rich- 
est part  of  my  own  private  coUection  gone 
also.  All  my  private  coUection  of  insects  and 
birds  since  I  left  Para  was  with  me,  and  com- 
prised hundreds  of  new  and  beautiful  spedes, 
which  would  have  rendered  (I  had  fondly 
hoped)  my  cabinet,  as  far  as  regards  American 
spedes,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  .  .  .  But 
besides  this,  I  have  lost  a  number  of  sketches, 
drawings,  notes  and  observations  on  natural 
history,  besides  the  three  most  interesting 
years  of  my  journal,  the  whole  of  whidi,  un- 
like any  pecuniary  loss,  can  never  be  replaced. 

"Day  after  day  we  continued  in  the  boats. 
The  winds  changed,  blowing  dead  from  the 
point  to  which  we  wanted  to  go.  We  were 
scorched  by  the  sun,  my  hands,  nose,  and 
ears  bdng  completely  skinned,  and  were 
drenched  continually  by  the  seas  or  spray. 
We  were  therefore  almost  constantiy  wet,  and 
had  no  comfort  and  littie  sleep  at  night.  Our 
meals  consisted  of  raw  pork  and  biscuit,  with 
a  littie  preserved  meat  or  carrots  once  a  day, 
which  was  a  gieat  luxury,  and  a  short  allow- 
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anoe  of  water,  which  left  us  as  thirsty  as  be- 
fore directly  after  we  had  drunk  it.  Ten  days 
and  ten  ni^ts  we  spent  in  this  manner.  We 
were  still  two  hundred  miles  from  Bermuda, 
when  in  the  afternoon  a  vessel  was  seen,  and 
by  eig^t  in  the  evening  we  were  on  board  her, 
much  rejoiced  to  have  escaped  a  death  on  the 
wide  ocean,  whence  none  would  have  come 
to  tell  the  tale." 

The  vessel  that  rescued  them  was  an  un- 
seaworthy  old  tub,  but  meagerly  provisioned 
with  food  that  was  not  fit  for  human  beings 
to  touch.  Shortly  after  they  were  taken  aboard 
a  terrific  storm  arose  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  vessel,  and  it  was  followed  a  few  days 
later  by  a  still  greater  tempest.  The  ship 
was  considerably  damaged  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pumps  going  steadily  to  keep 
down  the  water.  However,  she  weathered 
the  storm  and  reached  England  by  October 
first. 

V.      LONDON:    THE  NATURALIST  BECOMES 

AN  AUTHOR. 

Here  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited  Mr.  Wall- 
ace, as,  arriving  in  London,  he  found  that 
throu^  the  foresight  of  his  agent  his  coUec- 
ticm  had  been  insured  for  a  thousand  doUars. 
This  supplied  him  with  money  for  immediate 
needs  and  enabled  him  to  spend  several  months 
in  London, — ^time  enough  to  get  out  his  two 
first  works,  one  on  Ths  Palnu  of  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Negro,  and  the  other  Travds  on  the 
Amaaon  and  Rio  Negro,  and  to  further  prose- 
cute his  studies  in  natiural  science  so  as  to 
fuUy  equip  him  for  his  next  expedition  to  the 
tropics;  for  though  when  on  the  ocean  he  had 
detennined  never  again  to  brave  the  seas,  he 
soon  felt  the  goad  of  ,d^ire  for  more  knowl- 
edge in  regaid  to  tropical  life  which  would 
enable  him  to  solve  many  problems  that  were 
haunting  his  brain,  and  he  determined  to 
make  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  field  of  re- 
search, as  here  tropical  life  was  particularly 
rich  in  those  forms  that  were  the  most  allur- 
ing to  him. 

The  collections  which  he  had  sent  home 
from  time  to  time  during  his  stay  in  Brazil 
had  made  his  name  well  known  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Zoological  and  flntomological  So- 
cieties, and  on  reaching  London  he  received 
a  ticket  giving  him  free  admission  to  the  Zo- 
ological Gardens  while  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land, He  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  sci- 
entific meetings  of  both  societies.  In  1850 
be  had  sent  a  paper  on  the  Umbrella  Bird, 


then  almost  unknown  to  British  ornitholo- 
gists, to  the  British  Zoological  Society,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Society's  Proceedings  for 
that  year;  and  on  his  return  to  England  the 
Royai  Geographical  Society  induced  him  to 
contribute  a  paper  on  the  Uttle-known  region 
traversed  by  die  Rio  Negro  and  Uaup^  rivers. 
During  his  stay  in  England  and  while  pre- 
paring his  two  first  books,  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  various  scientific  societies,  es- 
peciaUy  those  concerned  with  physical  science. 
Here  he  met  a  number  of  England's  foremost 
scientists  and  made  many  life-long  acquaint- 
ances. 

VI.      EIGHT  tears'  WANDERING   IN  THE 
TROPICAL  ISLES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1854  Mr.  Wallace 
set  out  for  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  Singapore,  from  whence  he 
began  his  eight  years'  of  wandering  through- 
out the  Malay  Archipelago,  which,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "constituted  the  central  and 
controlling  incident"  of  his  life.  Here  for 
eight  years  he  journeyed  from  island  to  island, 
often  visiting  the  seldom-frequented  regions 
where  savage  tribes  of  head-hunters  had 
dwelt  for  generations,  and  at  times  camping 
for  weeks  or  months  on  the  edge  of  swamps 
and  in  jungles;  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  wanderings  he  had  no  white  companion, 
but  was  served  by  a  bright  little  Malay  boy 
who  proved  very  faithful  both  as  servant, 
cook  and  assistant  in  his  work.  For  the  rest 
he  had  to  depend  largely  on  strangers  of  alien 
races  whom  he  was  able  to  pick  up  from  time 
to  time  to  serve  as  boatmen,  guides,  burden- 
bearers  and  land  servants. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  foUow  the  naturalist 
during  these  years  of  wandering  in  the  wild 
and  untrodden  islands  of  the  eastern  seas,  but 
from  the  foUowing  extract  taken  from  a  letter 
written  home  shortly  after  he  began  his  re- 
search in  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  gain  an 
idea  of  the  life  he  was  compeUed  to  lead  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
dangers  he  was  constantly  confronting.  He 
is  describing  his  work  in  the  jungle  near  Ma- 
lacca where  he  spent  some  time: 

"At  Malacca  I  had  a  strong  touch  of  fever, 
with  the  old  'Rio  Negro'  symptoms.  .  .  .  In- 
sects are  not  very  abundant  there,  still,  by 
perseverance,  I  got  a  good  number,  and  many 
rare  ones.  Of  birds,  too,  I  made  a  good  col- 
lection.   I   went  to   the  celebrated   Mount 
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OpUr,  nd  Meendcd  to  fc  top, 

m  lodL    Tbe  wslk  there  « 

fmftf  AUKJ  lDfT*iiyi  tins  jungy  at  s 

Off  wnoriUfkBtkf  MMu  twuBnttf  Willi  feecimv 

wUdi  ammitd  afl  <y«cr  us,  nd  wickrd 

sad  where  diej  piemd.   ...  I  got 

iNittefffies  uerev  and  nuBdredi  of 
or  nre  iiarcti     fi 

mne  neaitf  m  fool  loDg, 
oonuDOii,  iNit  we  HOIK  of  Of  (p)€  flung  cv  ntteiL. 
We  onlj  hjbd  net,  mad  m  little  fifh  and  tea,  bat 
eame  home  quite  welL  The  mountain  if 
€f9€r  four  thouoand  leet  hi^  Near  die  top 
are  beautiful  femf  and  pitcher-plantB,  of 
iduch  I  made  a  fmall  coOeietioo.  Elephants 
and  linnooefofefy  as  wefl  as  t^^en,  are  abund- 
ant there." 

That  he  waf  more  than  ODoe  in  deadlf  peril 
we  can  eafilf  imagine.  On  one  occasion  hif 
little  boat  waf  dmen  on  rocfcf  and  almost 
wredced  on  a  ssTage  coasL  At  other  times 
he  was  for  weekf  and  monthf  in  constant  peril 
from  poisonous  reptiles,  insects  and  die  den- 
isens  of  die  Tirgin  forests  and  swamps,  to  saj 
nothing  of  die  saTage  peoples,  ^^eqoentlj 
he  was  the  Tictim  of  the  f erers  of  the  tropics, 
mad  one  of  die  most  interesting  parts  of  this 
narratiTe  of  peculiar  fascination  is  the  scien- 
tist's description  of  how  the  key  to  one  of  die 
great  riddles  of  the  erolntionaij  theory  flashed 
upon  him  when  he  was  in  the  grip  ot  a  hard 
duU  incident  to  a  malarial  ferer.  So  im- 
portant is  the  truth  that  came  to  the  naturalist 
at  this  time,  and  because  it  is  related  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  inddents  in  the  history 
of  the  derdopment  of  the  erolutionaiy  theoiy, 
we  quote  someiriuit  at  length: 

''It  was  while  waiting  at  Ternate  in  order 
to  get  ready  for  my  next  journey,  and  to  de- 
cide where  I  should  go,  that  the  idea  already 
referred  to  occurred  to  me.  It  has  been 
shown  how,  for  the  preceding  eight  or  nine 
yean,  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  species 
had  been  continually  pondered  over,  and  how 
my  yaried  observations  and  study  bad  been 
made  use  of  to  lay  the  foundation  for  its  full 
discussion  and  elucidation.  My  paper  writ- 
ten at  Sarawak  rendered  it  certain  to  my  mind 
that  the  change  had  taken  place  by  natural 
succession  and  defoent — one  species  becom- 
ing changed  either  slowly  or  rapidly  into  an- 
other. But  the  exact  process  of  the  change 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  were  absolutely 
unknown  and  appeared  almost  iaoonoeiTable. 
The  great  difSculty  was  to  understand  how» 


if 


^  mto 
io  be  so  aunt  quite 
which  dueled  uom 


expect  that  if  ft 


One  would 

a  law  of  natnre  that  species 

hangaig  so  as  to  become 

and  dsliKt  species,  the  woiid 

fbn  of  an  inr  III  M  able  mixture  of 


wooki  be 
varioof  *^'g^'*^j  < 
wcD-defined  and 
wooldnotcnt.  Again,  not  oolr  are  species, 
as  a  rule,  separated  from  each  other  by  dis- 
tinct rxtrraal  characters,  but  they  almost 
always  <fiffer  also  to  some  degree  in  dieir  food, 
in  dbe  places  they  freqnent,  in  dieir  habits 
and  instincts,  and  afl  dine  characters  are  quite 
as  definite  and  cwwtant  as  are  die  exftonal 
characten.  The  problem  then  was,  not  only 
how  and  why  do  species  change,  but  how  and 
why  do  they  change  into  new  and  weD-de- 
fined  ^wdes,  distinguished  frosn  eadii  odier 
in  so  many  ways;  why  and  how  do  they  be- 
come so  exactly  adapted  to  distinct  modes  of 
life;  and  why  do  aO  the  intermediate  grades 
die  out  (as  geology  shows  they  hare  died  out) 
and  leare  only  deariy-defined  and  weO-marked 

Mr.  Wallaoe  next  observes  how  this  new 
idea  or  princqile  iriiidi  occurred  to  him  at 
this  time  ''answers  all  these  questions  and 
selves  all  these  difficulties,  and  it  is  because  it 
does  so,  and  also  because  it  is  in  itself  self- 
evident  and  absolutely  certain,  that  it  has 
been  aoe^ted  by  the  whole  scientific  worid  as 
aff<Mrding  a  true  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  <xigin  of  species." 

And  now  fc^ws  the  interesting  narrative 
of  how  the  new  truth  was  suddenly  revealed 
to  him  and  the  result: 

"At  the  time  in  question  I  was  suffering 
from  a  sharp  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
every  day  during  the  cold  and  succeeding  hot 
fits  had  to  lie  down  for  several  hours,  during 
which  time  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  think  over 
any  subjects  then  paiticulariy  interesting  me. 
One  day  something  brou^t  to  my  recoUec- 
tion  Malthus's  Principles  of  PapulaHon,  which 
I  had  read  about  twelve  years  before.  I 
thou^t  of  his  dear  exposition  of  'the  positive 
checks  to  increase' — disease,  aoddents,  war, 
and  famine — ^which  keep  down  the  population 
of  savage  races  to  so  much  lower  an  average 
than  that  of  more  dviliaed  peoples.  It  then 
oocuired  to  me  that  these  causes  or  their  equi  v- 
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aknts  are  oontinuallj  acting  in  the  case  of 
animals  also;  and  as  animals  usually  breed 
mudi  more  rapidlj  than  does  mankind,  the 
destruction  every  year  from  these  causes  must 
be  enormous  in  order  to  keep  down  the  num- 
bers of  each  species,  since  they  evidently  do 
not  increase  regularly  from  year  to  year,  as 
otherwise  the  world  would  long  ago  have  been 
densely  crowded  with  those  that  breed  most 
quickly.  Vaguely  thinking  over  the  enor- 
mous and  constant  destruction  which  this 
implied,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  question. 
Why  do  some  die  and  some  live?  And  the 
answer  was  clearly,  that  on  the  whole  the  best 
fitted  live.  From  the  effects  of  disease  the 
most  healthy  escaped;  from  enemies,  the 
strongest,  the  swiftest,  or  the  most  cunning; 
from  famine,  the  best  hunters  or  those  with 
the  best  digestion;  and  so  on.  Then  it  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  me  that  this  self-acting 
process  would  necessarily  improve  the  race, 
because  in  every  generation  the  inferior 
would  inevitably  be  killed  off  and  the  superior 
would  remain — that  is,  the  fittest  woidd  sur- 
vive. Then  at  once  I  seemed  to  see  the  whole 
effect  of  this,  that  when  changes  of  land  and 
sea,  or  of  climate,  or  of  food-supply,  or  of 
enemies  occurred — and  we  know  that  such 
changes  have  icdways  been  taking  place — and 
considering  the  amount  of  individual  varia- 
tion that  my  experience  as  a  collector  had 
shown  me  to  exist,  then  it  followed  that  all 
the  changes  necessary  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  species  to  the  changing  conditions  would 
be  brought  about;  and  as  great  changes  in 
the  environment  are  always  slow,  there  woidd 
be  ample  time  for  the  change  to  be  effected 
by  the  survival  of  the  best  fitted  in  every  gen- 
eration. In  this  way  every  part  of  an  animal's 
organization  could  be  modified  exactly  as  re- 
quired, and  in  the  very  process  of  this  modifi- 
cation the  unmodified  would  die  out,  and  thus 
the  definite  characters  and  the  clear  isolation 
of  each  new  species  would  be  explained. 
The  more  I  thought  over  it  the  more  I  be- 
came convinced  that  I  had  at  length  found 
the  long-sought-for  law  of  nature  that  solved 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species.  For  the 
next  hour  I  thought  over  the  deficiencies  in 
the  theories  of  Lamarck  and  of  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges,  and  I  saw  that  my  new  theory 
supplemented  these  views  and  obviated  every 
important  difficulty.  I  waited  anxiously  for 
the  termination  of  my  fit  so  that  I  might  at 
once  make  notes  for  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
The  same  evening  I  did  this  pretty  fully,  and 


on  the  two  succeeding  evenings  wrote  it  out 
carefully  in  order  to  send  it  to  Darwin  by  the 
next  post,  which  would  leave  in  a  day  or  two. 
"I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  which  I  said  that 
I  hoped  the  idea  would  be  as  new  to  him  as  it 
was  to  me,  and  that  it  would  supply  the  miss- 
ing factor  to  explain  the  origin  of  species.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  it  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  show  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  had 
thought  so  highly  of  my  former  paper." 

Mr.  Wallace  does  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  what  followed  the  receipt  of  his  paper  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  as  the  latter  had  dwelt  on  that 
in  his  autobiographical  sketch  published 
years  earlier.  Briefly,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Charles  Darwin  had  years  before  come 
to  conclusions  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wallace  and  had  imparted  his  views  con- 
fidentially to  a  few  intimate  friends,  including 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Hooker  and  Professor 
Asa  Gray  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  On  receipt  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
paper  and  letter,  Mr.  Darwin  found  himself 
in  a  quandary.  He  did  not  desire  to  appear 
to  appropriate  any  one's  else  discovery,  yet 
his  conclusions,  though  carefully  guarded 
save  as  he  had  imparted  them  to  his  intimate 
friends,  had  been  entertained  for  fifteen  years 
and  he  had  already  prepared  half  of  his  great 
work  elucidating  them.  Li  his  dilenuna  he 
sought  advice  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who 
counseled  him  to  make  an  abstract  of  his 
great  work  and  accompany  it  with  explana- 
tions and  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to 
Professor  Gray  a  year  previous,  showing  that 
he  had  long  ere  this  fully  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  as  those  advanced  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  that  both  these  papers  should  be  given 
in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin  the  great  author  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  gives  this  interesting  account  of  the 
publication  of  the  two  papers: 

"Early  in  1856  Lyell  advised  me  to  write 
out  my  views  pretty  fully,  and  I  began  at  once 
to  do  so  on  a  scale  three  or  four  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  which  was  afterwards  followed 
in  my  Origin  of  Species;  yet  it  was  only  an 
abstract  of  the  materials  which  I  had  collected, 
and  I  got  through  about  half  the  work  on 
this  scale.  But  my  plans  were  overthrown, 
for  early  in  the  summer  of  1858  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  was  then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  sent 
me  an  essay  'On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties 
to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  Original  Type  *; 
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mad  this  taaaj  oontmined  exacdr  the 
thtorj  as  mine.  Mr.  Wallaoe  expieitd  die 
wiih  that  if  I  tlioii^t  weO  of  his  cmst,  I 
■bould  flcnd  it  to  Ljell  for  perusal. 

'*The  drcnmsfancrs  under  which  I  oon- 
aented  at  the  request  of  Ljiril  and  H<x>ker  to 
allow  of  an  abstract  from  my  MS.,  together 
with  a  letter  to  Asa  Gray,  dated  Sqilember  5, 

1857,  to  be  published  at  the  same  time  with 
Wallace's  Essay,  aie  given  in  the  Jounud 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Socidjf, 

1858,  p.  45.  I  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to 
consent,  as  I  thou^t  Mr.  Wallace  might  con- 
sider my  doing  so  unjustifiable,  for  I  did  not 
then  know  how  generous  and  noble  was  his 
disposition.  The  extract  from  my  MS.  and 
the  letter  to  Asa  Gray  had  neither  be^i  in- 
tended  for  puUication,  and  were  badly  written. 
Mr.  Wallace's  essay,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
admirably  expressed  and  quite  dear." 

During  his  evenings  and  on  rainy  days 
when  he  was  not  otherwise  engaged  vrith  his 
cc^lections,  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  letters  and 
papers  of  deep  interest,  containing  not  only 
vivid  descriptions  of  his  life  and  discoveries, 
but  pregnant  vrith  the  rich  fruitage  of  his 
reasoning  from  facts  and  observations  at  hand. 
One  of  these  papers,  as  we  have  just  seen,  iras 
"On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  d^nrt  in- 
definitely frcnn  the  Original  Type,"  and  dvrelt 
on  the  great  truth  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Another  paper  vrritten  much  earlier  vras  en- 
titled **<>»  the  Law  which  has  regulated  the 
Introduction  of  New  Species."  It  vras  pub- 
lished in  The  Annals  <md  Magazine  of  Natw- 
ral  History  in  1858.  He  also  spent  eveiy 
spare  moment  he  felt  he  could  take  from  other 
work  in  reading  a  few  great  books  that  afforded 
additional  food  for  his  imagination  and  rea- 
soning faculties.  But  his  time  when  not  ill 
vrith  fevers  vras  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
collecting,  dassifying  and  property  mounting 
birds,  butterflies,  beetles  and  other  insects. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bates,  vrritten  from 
Temate  in  1858,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  different 
distinct  species  he  had  collected  up  to  date 
during  his  Malay  vranderings.  These  num- 
bered 8,540.  In  1861  he  writes  of  "deaning» 
arranging,  comparing  and  packing  for  safe 
transmission  to  the  other  side  of  the  worid 
about  sixteen  thousand  specimens  of  insects* 
birds  and  shdla." 

From  such  facts  we  see  how  indefatigable 
be  had  been  in  his  arduous  lahor.    On 
ntmn  Ip  EnfUnd  in  186i.  in  additioD  to 


immmsr  and  valuable  coflection  of  spedmens 
he  brought  tvro  extremely  beautiful  and  rare 
birds  of  paradise,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  afive  in  Europe.  They  were  for 
some  time  a  leading  attraction  in  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens  of  London. 
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again:   his  chief  scien- 
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On  reaching  London  Mr.  Wallace  found 
that  his  printed  papers  and  his  valuable  vrork 
for  natural  historv  had  iron  for  him  the  ad- 
miration  and  friendship  of  most  of  England's 
foremost  physical  scientists.  Everywhere  the 
worth  of  his  vievrs  on  subjects  relating  to 
physical  sdenoe  in  general  and  natural  history 
in  particular  vras  highly  respected  and  his 
great  ability  as  a  k^ical  reasoner  vras  fittingly 
recognised.  Among  those  who  were  esped- 
ally  vraim  in  their  friendship  and  appreciation 
vrere  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  Nestor  of  physical 
science  of  the  day,  and  Charles  Darvrin,  the 
master-spirit  among  the  evoluticHiary  leaders. 
Herbert  Spencer,  T.  H.  Huxley*  and  indeed 
aU  the  more  eminent  of  the  progressive  school 
of  physical  scientists  were  numbered  among 
his  personal  friends.  He  also  found  his  ser- 
vices in  demand  by  the  great  societies  which 
were  cairying  forward  iiie  various  branches 
of  investigation  in  natural  science  and  histoiy. 

Formeriy  he  had  dreamed  of  devoting  his 
life  to  the  perscmal  investigation  of  the  mul- 
titudinous lower  forms  of  life  in  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  world,  which  had  lured  him 
to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid 
and  had  held  such  almost  irresistible  charm 
for  him  during  more  than  twelve  years.  But 
now,  when  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
foremost,  if  not  as  the  veiy  greatest  working 
naturalist  of  the  age,  he  found  the  horizon  of 
thou^t  so  greatly  broadened  that  other  and 
vaster  themes  lured  him  vrith  compelling 
povrer.  His  philo8<^hical  research  and  his 
personal  investigations  carried  forward  in 
a  rationalistic  attempt  to  solve  in  so  far  as 
possible  the  riddle  of  the  ages,  the  story  of  the 
ascent  of  life,  dv^arfed  his  former  ambitions, 
and  there  were  also  other  themes  that  called 
to  him,  not  the  least  of  whidi  vras  the  better- 
ing of  social  conditions  for  all  the  children  of 


Sir  Charies  Lyell  conceived  a  hi|^  legud 
lor  the  intellectual  ability  of  Mr.  Wallace  and 
the  soundness  of  his  reasoning,  and  after  the 
natuialist  returned  &om  the  Far  East  a  vram 
ani)  laftmg  friandihip  ^>H«g  up  betvian  tfie 
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two.  Chaikfl  Darwin  also  cherished  for  him 
the  highest  regard.  The  entire  absence  of 
Ukj  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  two  great 
scientists  and  co-discoverers  of  a  revolutionary 
theory  was  as  beautiful  as  exceptional.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Darwin  in  a  personal  letter 
to  Mr.  WaUace  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  hope  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect 
and  very  few  things  in  my  life  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  me — that  we  have  never  felt 
any  jealousy  towards  each  other,  though  in 
some  sense  rivals.  I  believe  I  can  say  Uiis  of 
myself  with  truth,  and  I  am  absolutely  sure 
that  it  is  true  of  you." 

Darwin  ever  entertained  a  very  high  regard 
for  Mr.  Wallace's  reasoning  power  and  his 
abihty  to  make  dry  subjects  perfectly  plain 
and  interesting.  He  also  frequently  appealed 
to  him  for  light  on  different  questions,  Uiough 
the  two  scientists  often  differed  radically  in 
their  views  and  conclusions.  In  one  of  his 
letters  Mr.  Darwin  thus  refers  to  one  of  our 
author's  contributions  to  Nature: 

"I  must  case  myself  by  writing  a  few  words 
to  say  how  much  I  and  all  in  this  house  ad- 
mire your  article  in  Nature,  You  are  cer- 
tainly an  unparalleled  master  in  lucidly  stating 
a  case  and  in  arguing.  Nothing  ever  was 
better  done  than  your  argument  about  the 
term  Origin  of  Species,  and  about  much  being 
gained  if  we  know  nothing  about  the  precise 
cause  of  each  variation." 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  following  his 
return  to  Ekigland  from  the  Far  East  that  Mr. 
Wallace  wrote  his  greatest  scientific  works, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  were  The 
Malay  ArchipeUigo,  Oeographiccd  Distribu- 
tion of  Animals,  Natural  Setedion  and  Trop- 
ical Nature,  and  Island  Life,  He  also  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  smaller  treatises  and 
wrote  frequently  for  the  leading  magazines, 
as  well  as  preparing  several  papers  for  the 
Nmih  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nibo. 

Nor  was  his  work  confined  to  physical  sci- 
ence. He  wrote  on  a  number  of  subjects  en- 
tirely foreign  to  his  special  fields  of  research. 
Among  his  principal  later  scientific  works 
were  Darwimsfn^  tiie  best  popular  exposition 
of  the  evolutionaiy  philosophy  that  has  been 
writtsn,  aad  Studies  Scientific  and  Social^ 
•nbracing  many  of  his  shorter  essays,  both 
wilting  to  phyaoal  acienot  and  social  advance. 
Of  hit  last  thiae  wcwks,  written  in  ntoent  yean 


at  a  time  of  life  when  few  men  are  able  to 
clearly  marshal  and  present  their  thought, 
and  which  in  themselves  would  be  enough  to 
give  a  man  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of 
his  time,  we  shall  speak  presently. 

His  scientific  works,  fortified  as  they  are  by 
the  immense  acquisition  of  knowledge  per- 
sonally gained  during  his  twelve  years  of 
wandering,  are  among  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  physical  science 
and  evolutionary  thought  that  we  have,  com- 
plementing, elucidating  and  fortifying  the 
master-works  of  Darwin  and  Spencer;  and 
because  of  the  author's  wide  knowledge  of 
natural  history  they  are  in  many  respects  more 
helpful  and  authoritative  than  the  magnificent 
popular  contribution  of  the  fourth  brilliant 
scholar  in  the  great  English  evolutionary 
group,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

In  1882  Dublin  University  conferred  on 
Mr.  Wallace  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1889 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford 
University. 

VIII.    DR.  Wallace's  visit  to  America. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  Dr.  Wallace  was 
engaged  by  the  -management  of  the  Lowell 
Lecture  Course  of  Boston  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  that  were  given  in  November  and 
December  of  that  year,  the  subjects  being: 

1.  The  Darwinian  Theory:  what  it  is  and 
how  it  has  been  demonstrated. 

2.  The  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Colors  of 
Animals. 

8.  Mimicry,  and  other  exceptional  modes 
of  Animal  Coloration. 

4.  The  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Colors  of 
Plants. 

5.  The  Permanence  of  Oceans,  and  the  re- 
lations of  Islands  and  Continents. 

6.  Oceanic  Islands  and  their  Biological 
History. 

7.  Continental  Islands:  their  Past  History 
and  Biological  Relations. 

8.  The  Physical  and  Biological  Relations 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

This  course  of  lectures  formed  the  ground- 
work of  his  popular  book,  published  later, 
entitled  Darwinism,  After  completing  his 
lectures  he  went  to  Washington  where  he  re- 
mained Ux  some  time,  and  from  thence  by 
easy  stages  \m  visited  California,  making  sd- 
eadfic  inveatigatioiis  at  various  points.  The 
rockiy  the  Indjan  nsliiss  of  the  MouBd  BuikiMB» 
the  flowers  of  the  di£f«reBt  regions,  the  great 
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trees  of  the  Yosemite,  and  such  natural  scenes 
as  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Colorado  and 
Niagara  Falb  espedallj  received  his  attention. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  suffered  greatly 
from  asthma  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  days  of  active  labor  were  well-nigh  over. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  go  to  Switzer- 
land and  deHver  a  lecture  on  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was 
so  well  received  that  friends  urged  him  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  on  the  subject.  This  he  did 
not  at  first  contemplate  doing  on  account  of 
his  precarious  health,  but  by  a  happy  chance, 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  chance,  he  was 
shown  a  way  to  health  about  this  time,  and 
with  renewed  life  set  to  work  on  his  splendid 
and  thought-inspiring  work.  The  Wonderful 
Century,  one  of  the  best  if  indeed  it  is  not  the 
most  graphic  and  informing  survey  of  the 
marvelous  advances  and  abo  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
volume  was  followed  by  his  work,  Man's 
Place  in  the  Universe,  and  still  later  by  the 
present  volume,  My  Life:  A  Record  of  Events 
and  Opinions,  which,  though  completed  last 
September,  was  not  printed  until  the  present 
year.  As  it  contains  nine  hundred  large  pages 
of  well-digested  matter,  its  preparation  would 
naturally  be  considered  an  important  work 
for  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  written  since  Dr.  Wallace  passed 
his  eightieth  milestone.  This  rejuvenation 
of  the  great  scientist,  that  has  already  enabled 
him  to  prepare  three  notable  works  after  his 
health  had  completely  broken  down,  is  so  re- 
markable that  we  give  his  account  of  his  cure 
through  a  radical  change  of  diet: 

"When  in  1896  I  was  invited  by  Dr.  Lunn 
to  give  a  lecture  to  his  friends  at  Davos,  I 
firmly  believed  that  my  scientific  and  literary 
work  was  concluded.  I  had  been  for  some 
years  in  weak  health,  and  had  no  expectation 
of  living  much  longer.  Shortly  after  return- 
ing from  America  I  had  another  very  severe 
attack  of  asthma  in  1890,  and  a  year  or  two 
after  it  recurred  and  became  chronic,  together 
with  violent  palpitations  on  the  least  sudden 
exertion,  and  frequent  colds  almost  invariably 
followed  by  bronchitis.  Any  attempt  at 
continuous  work  was  therefore  very  far  from 
my  thoughts,  though  at  times  I  was  able  to 
a  fair  amount  of  writing.  My  friend  and 
neighbor.  Professor  Allman,  had  suffered 
from  the  same  affection  during  a  large  part 
of  his  life,  and  only  found  very  partial  relief 


from  it  by  the  usual  fumigations  and  cigar- 
ettes, with  occasional  changes  of  air,  and  it 
was  often  quite  painful  to  witness  his  suffer- 
ings, which  continued  till  his  death  in  1898. 
As  he  was  himself  a  medical  man,  and  had 
had  the  best  advice  attainable,  I  had  little 
hope  of  anything  but  a  continuance  and  prob- 
ably an  increase  of  the  disease. 

"But  the  very  next  year  I  obtained  relief 
(and  up  to  the  present  time  an  almost  com- 
plete cure)  in  an  altogether  accidental  way, 
if  there  are  any  'accidents'  in  our  lives.  Mr. 
A.  Bruce-Joy,  the  well-known  sculptor  (a 
perfect  stranger  to  me),  had  called  on  me  to 
complete  the  modeling  of  a  medallion  which 
he  had  begun  from  photographs,  and  I  apol- 
ogized for  not  looking  well,  as  I  was  then 
suffering  from  one  of  my  frequent  spells  of 
asthma,  which  often  prevented  me  from  get- 
ting any  sleep  at  night.  He  thereupon  told 
me  that  if  I  would  follow  his  directions  I  could 
soon  cure  myself.  Of  course,  I  was  alto- 
gether incredulous;  but  when  he  told  me  that 
he  had  himself  been  cured  of  a  complication 
of  allied  diseases — gout,  rheumatism,  and 
bronchitis — of  many  years'  standing,  which 
no  EngUsh  doctors  were  able  even  to  alleviate, 
by  an  American  physician.  Dr.  Salisbury; 
that  it  was  effected  solely  by  a  change  of  diet, 
and  that  it  was  no  theor}'  or  empirical  treat- 
ment, but  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experiment 
on  the  effects  of  various  articles  of  diet  upon 
men  and  animals,  by  the  only  scientific  method 
of  studying  each  food  separately  and  exclu- 
sively, I  determined  to  try  it.  The  result  was, 
that  in  a  week  I  felt  much  better,  in  a  month 
I  felt  quite  well,  and  during  the  six  years  that 
have  elapsed  no  attack  of  asthma  or  of  severe 
palpitation  has  recurred,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  do  my  literary  work  as  well  as  before 
I  became  subject  to  the  malady. 

"I  may  say  that  I  have  long  been,  and  am 
still,  in  principle,  a  vegetarian,  and  believe 
that,  for  many  reasons,  it  will  certainly  be 
the  diet  of  the  future.  But  for  want  of  ade- 
quate knowledge,  and  even  more  from  the 
deficiencies  of  ordinary  vegetable  cookery, 
it  often  produced  bad  effects.  Dr.  Salisbury 
proved  by  experiment  that  it  was  the  con- 
sumption of  too  much  starch  foods  that  pro- 
duces the  set  of  diseases  which  he  especially 
cures;  and  when  these  diseases  have  become 
chronic,  the  only  ciu«  is  almost  complete 
abstention  from  starchy  substances,  especially 
potatoes,  bread,  and  most  watery  vegetables, 
and,  in  place  of  them,  to  substitute  the  most 
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easfly  digestible  well-cooked  meat,  with  fruits 
and  nuts  in  moderation,  and  eggs,  milk,  etc., 
whenever  thej  can  be  digested.  Great  suf- 
ferers find  immediate  relief  from  an  exclusive 
diet  of  the  lean  of  beef.  I  mjself  live  upon 
well-cooked  beef  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fat 
(whidi  I  can  digest  easily),  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  bread  or  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs, 
and  light  milk-puddings.  The  curious  thing 
is  that  most  English  doctors  declare  that  a 
meat  diet  is  to  be  avoided  in  all  these  dis- 
eases, and  many  order  complete  abstinence 
from  meat,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  no 
really  scientific  groimds.  Dr.  Salisbury,  how- 
ever, has  experimentally  proved  that  this  class 
of  ailments  are  all  due  to  malnutrition,  and 
that  this  malnutrition  is  most  frequently 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  too  much  of 
starch  foods  at  all  jneals,  which  overload  the 
stomach  and  prevent  proper  digestion  and 
assimilation.  My  case  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bruce-Joy  certainly  show  that  Dr.  Salisbury 
has  found,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  a  cure — not  merely  an  aUeviaJtion 
— for  these  painful  and  distressing  maladies. 
This  personal  detail  as  to  my  health  is,  I 
think,  of  general  interest  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  sufferers  who  are  pronounced  in- 
curable by  English  doctors." 

DC.      SOCIAL  VIEWS. 

Our  author's  interest  in  social  problems 
dates  from  his  brief  residence  in  London 
when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  At 
that  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  Robert  Owen 
at  New  Lanark,  and  the  social  views  of  that 
great  philanthropist  and  reformer  exerted  a 
marked  influence  on  his  mind.  He  was  ever 
a  passionate  lover  of  justice,  and  he  was  too 
fundamental  a  thinker  to  fail  to  see  the  essen- 
tial iniquity  of  present-day  unjust  social  con- 
ditions. But  it  was  not  until  the  publication 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics  that  he 
clearly  saw  the  iniquity  of  private-ownership 
in  land  and  how  it  was  a  prime  cause  of  social 
inequality  and  a  leading  factor  in  producing 
poverty,  misery  and  the  crime  incident  to 
these. 

In  1881,  after  the  publication  of  a  luminous 
paper  on  how  to  nationalize  the  land,  a  Land 
Nationalization  Society  was  formed  and  the 
great  naturalist  was  elected  its  first  president. 
At  that  time  he  wrote  Herbert  Spencer  asking 
him  if  he  would  join  the  society.  The  latter 
declined  in  a  letter  from  which  we  take  the 


following,  extract  in  order  to  show  how,  even 
so  late  as  that  date,  Herbert  Spencer  had  not 
become  the  reactionary  he  showed  himself  to 
be  ten  years  later,  when  he  published  Juttice: 

'*As  you  may  suppose,  I  fully  sympathize 
in  the  general  aims  of  your  proposed  Land 
Nationalization  Society;  but  for  sundry  rea- 
sons I  hesitate  to  commit  myself,  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  question,  to  a  programme  as 
definite  as  that  which  you  send  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  before  formulating  the  idea  in  a 
specific  shape,  it  is  needful  to  generate  a  body 
of  public  opinion  on  the  general  issue,  and 
that  it  must  be  some  time  before  there  can 
be  produced  such  recognition  of  the  general 
principle  involved  as  is  needful  before  definite 
plans  can  be  set  forth  to  any  purpose. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  to  be  done  at 
present  is  to  arouse  pubHc  attention  to  (1) 
the  abstract  inequity  of  the  present  condition 
of  things;  (2)  to  show  that  even  now  there  is 
in  our  law  a  tacit  denial  of  absolute  private 
ownership,  since  the  State  reserves  the  power 
of  resuming  possession  of  land  on  making 
compensation;  (8)  that  this  tacitly  admitted 
ownership  ought  to  be  overtly  asserted;  (4) 
and  that  having  been  overtly  asserted,  the 
landowner  should  be  distinctly  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  tenant  of  the  State  on  something 
like  the  terms  proposed  in  your  scheme :  name- 
ly, that  while  Uie  land  itself  should  be  regarded 
as  public  property,  such  value  as  has  been 
given  to  it  should  vest  in  the  existing  so-called 
owner." 

In  commenting  on  the  above  Dr.  Wallace 
says: 

"On  this  I  may  remark  that,  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  has  elapsed,  the  Land 
Nationalization  Society  has  been  continuously 
at  work,  doing  the  very  things  that  our  critic 
seemed  to  think  ought  to  be  done  before  we 
formed  the  society.  We  have  now  'genera- 
ted a  body  of  pubHc  opinion'  in  our  favor, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  effected  with- 
out the  work  of  a  society,  and  we  have  long 
since  satisfied  most  thinking  men  that  the 
special  difficulty  as  to  the  valuation  of  the 
owners'  improvements  is  a  purely  imaginary 
one,  since  it  is  continually  done." 

Dr.  Wallace  hailed  the  appearance  of  Henry 
Greorge's  Progress  and  Poverty  as  the  message 
of  a  true  prophet  of  civilization,  and  hastened 
to  call  Mr.  Spencer's  attention  to  the  work, 
but  the  spell  of  reaction  and  conventioi 
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had  begun  to  creep  over  the  once  splendidlj 
progressiye  and  courageous  mind  of  the  great 
{dtiioaopher.  He  had  already  ceased  to  be 
a  social  leader,  but  few  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  were  prepared  for  the  reactionary 
views  he  advanced  in  JuHice,  There  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  moral  and  mental 
make-up  of  these  two  great  thinkers.  Her- 
bert Spencer  in  earlj  life  was  quite  as  much 
or  more  than  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  domina- 
ted by  the  spirit  of  liberalism  and  of  justice. 
He  was  a  leader  of  civilization  and  a  way- 
shower  for  the  battalions  of  right  and  progress : 
but  as  age  crept  over  him,  he,  like  so  many 
other  one-time  leaders,  became  a  camp-fol- 
lower along  certain  lines.  He  grew  timid, 
conservative  and  reactionary.  Not  so  with 
Dr.  Wallace.  His  mind  and  soul  have  con- 
tinued to  expand,  broaden  and  develop  as 
the  years  have  silvered  his  beard  and  crowned 
his  octogenarian  head  with  snow.  His  su- 
perb moral  courage  has  kept  pace  with  his 
intellectual  vigor,  while  his  passion  for  justice 
for  all  the  people  has  burned  brighter  and 
brighter  and  his  moral  idealism  and  faith  in 
a  nobler  to-morrow  have  shone  forth  in  his 
later  works  with  a  splendor  greater  even  than 
in  his  earlier  writings. 

He  has  written  much  in  favor  of  land  na- 
tionalization and  various  other  social  and 
economic  progressive  measures.  At  our  re- 
quest he  prepared  several  papers  for  The 
Arena,  the  most  notable  being,  perhaps,  the 
two  contributions  entitled  The  Social  Quag- 
mire and  the  Way  Out  for  the  Farmer  and 
Wage'Eamer^  which  appeared  in  The  Arena 
in  the  spring  of  1898.  Another  important 
paper  which  he  prepared  for  us  was  entitled 
Human  Progreee^  Pad  and  Future,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Arena  for  January,  1892.  Two 
contributions  on  objective  apparitions  also 
awakened  widespread  interest  and  elicited 
much  comment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Wallace,  though  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Single-Tax  idea,  is  socialistic  rather  than 
individualistic  in  his  economic  views.  He 
may  be  called  a  Fabian  or  an  opportunist 
Socialist — a  Socialist  something  after  the 
order  of  Jean  Jaur^,  the  eminent  French 
statesman.  In  defining  Socialism  as  he  un- 
derstands it.  Dr.  Wallace  says: 

"I  may  here  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ignorant  writers  who  believe  that  socialism 
must  be  compulsory,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  'form 
of  slavery,'  that  my  own  definition  of  socialism 


is  'the  voluntary  organization  of  labor  for 
the  good  of  all.'  All  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  writers  on  socialism  agree  in  this; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceive  it 
coming  about  in  any  other  way.  Compul- 
sory socialism  is,  to  me,  a  contradiction  in 
terms — as  much  so  as  would  be  compulsory 
friendship." 

As  to  the  practibility  of  socialism  he  says: 

"I  have  ever  since  been  absolutely  con- 
vinced, not  only  that  socialism  is  thoroughly 
practicable,  but  that  it  is  the  only  form  of 
society  worthy  of  civilized  beings,  and  that 
it  alone  can  secure  for  mankind  continuous 
mental  and  moral  advancement,  together  with 
that  true  happiness  which  arises  from  the  full 
exercise  of  all  their  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  all  their  rational  needs,  desires, 
and  aspirations  " 

He  is,  however,  nothing  if  not  a  democrat, 
not  believing  in  any  form  of  government  that 
does  not  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
"To  my  mind,"  he  observes,  "the  question  of 
good  or  bad,  fit  or  not  fit  for  self-government, 
is  not  to  the  point.  It  is  a  question  of  fun- 
damental justice,  and  the  just  is  always  the 
expedient,  as  well  as  the  right.  It  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  for  one  nation  to  govern 
another  againet  ite  vnll.  The  master  always 
says  his  slaves  are  not  fit  for  freedom;  the 
tyrant,  that  subjects  are  not  fit  to  govern 
Uiemselves.  The  fitness  for  self-government 
is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Many  savage 
tribes,  many  barbarian  peoples  are  really 
better  governed  to-day  than  the  majority  of 
the  self-styled  civilized  nations." 

X.      REXJGIOUS  VIEWS. 

Our  author  was  bom  into  a  Church  of 
England  family  and  was  reared  in  that  faith, 
but  his  investigations  led  him,  as  they  led 
most  of  the  great  physical  scientists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  into  agnosticism.  Later, 
however,  his  attention  was  called  to  modem 
spiritualism.  He  investigated,  as  he  investi- 
gated other  subjects,  carefully,  patiently, 
rigidly,  keeping  his  mind  open  to  Uie  truth, 
but  with  what  prejudice  he  had  against  rather 
than  in  favor  of  the  spiritualistic  claimis.  At 
last,  however,  like  Sir  William  Crookes,  F. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Camille  Flanunarion  and  many 
other  of  the  profound  scientific  thinkers  of 
the  past  century,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
eentel  daim  of  modem  spiritualism,  and  de- 
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spite  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  his 
scientific  friends,  he  boldly  championed  what 
he  conceived  to  be  demonstrated  truth,  his 
volume  of  Miradet  and  Modem  SpirUiuditm 
being  one  of  the  ablest  expositions  of  the 
spiritualistic  philosophy  that  has  appeared. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  work  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  £nglish  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  have  led  many  of  Europe's  greatest 
scientists,  both  physicists  and  psychologists, 
to  acceptance  of  a  belief  not  very  different 
from  that  entertained  by  Dr.  Wallace,  though 
for  many  years  his  religious  convictions  made 
against  him  both  with  his  scientific  fellow- 
workers  and  the  leaders  of  the  religious  world, 
who  were,  however,  wont  to  seize  upon  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  immortality  with  great 
avidity  when  arguing  on  evolution  with  sci- 
entists. 

XI.      HOME  LIFE. 

His  home  life  has  been  as  beautiful  as  his 
public  career  has  been  worthy  and  illustrious. 
He  married  some  time  after  his  return  from 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  has  proved  a 
faithful,  high-minded  husband  and  father. 
No  spot  has  been  so  dear  to  him  as  his  home. 
He  naturally  loves  nature  and  has  always 
striven  to  live  in  the  countiy  or  where  he  could 
have  ample  land  for  flowers,  shrubs  and 
garden,  and  a  fine  view.  "My  gardening," 
be  says,  "has  always  been  to  me  pure  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  never  made  any  experiments 
with  my  plants,  never  attempted  to  study 
their  minute  structure  or  to  write  about  them; 
the  mere  seeing  them  grow,  noting  the  in- 
finite diversities  of  their  forms  and  habits. 


their  likes  and  dislikes,  all  made  the  more  in- 
teresting by  the  researches  of  Darwin,  Kemef , 
H.  MiiUer,  Grant  Allen,  Lubbock  and  othets, 
on  the  uses  of  each  infinitely  varied  detail  of 
stem  and  leaf,  of  bract  and  flower — all  this 
was  to  me  a  delight  in  itself,  and  gave  me  that 
general  knowledge  of  the  outward  forms  and 
inward  peculiarities  of  plants,  and  of  the  ex-* 
quisite  beauty  and  almost  infinite  variety  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  enabled  me 
better  to  appreciate  the  marvel  and  mystery 
of  plant  life,  whether  in  itself  or  in  its  complex 
relations  to  the  higher  attributes  of  man." 

No  one  can  read  this  delightful  life-stofy 
without  finding  his  intellectual  horizon  broad- 
ened and  his  moral  and  spiritual  sensibilities 
stimulated,  while  the  life  itself  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  inspiration  to  all  serious-minded 
youths,  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
being  his  splendid  moral  courage.  He  is  all 
uncompromising  foe  of  militarism — as  mudi 
so  as  are  the  Quakers,  in  this  respect  his  life 
stands  out  in  splendid  relief  from  those  small- 
souled  but  loud-mouthed  mortals  who  delight 
in  taking  the  lives  of  unoffending  animals, 
who  f^ory  in  the  "big  stick,"  and  who  take 
pride  in  war  and  great  armaments,  but  who 
are  strangely  lacking  in  the  supreme  test  of 
true  bravery — amoral  courage  that  cannot  be 
swerved  from  what  one  believes  to  be  right. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  moral  courage  is  only 
equaled  by  his  hatred  of  war,  the  useless 
taking  of  life  and  the  inflicting  of  pain  oil 
others.  He  loves  peace,  he  believes  in  human 
brotherhood,  he  worships  towards  the  dawn, 
and  the  keynote  of  his  life  has  ever  been  a 
passionate  love  for  truth  and  justice. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY* 


Enignuu  of  Psychical  Research,  By  Professor 
James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth. 
Pp.  428.  Price,  $1.50  net,  postage  12  cents. 
Boston:  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Company. 

PROFESSOR  HYSLOP  appears  to  have 
taken  up  the  immensely  valuable  work 
carried  tirelessly  forward  for  so  many  years  by 
the  late  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson:  the  investiga- 
tion in  a  rigidly  scientific  manner  of  psychical 
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phenomena,  sifting  the  false  from  the  true, 
classifying  the  various  mysterious  happenings 
and  collating  the  data  that  must  necesisarily  be 
critically  examined  and  collated  by  trained 
scientific  minds  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
compel  the  world  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
new  realm  of  truth  to  be  explored  in  the  do- 
main of  psychology  or  psychic  science.  What 
Sir  William  Crookes,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace and  Camille  Flammarion  did  in  an  earlier 
day  in  Europe  and  what  in  a  still  more  scien- 
tific and  critical  manner  has  been  recently 
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done  hj  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  late  Professor 
Sedgwick,  F.  W.  H.  Mjers,  and  a  number  of 
other  eminent  scientists  of  the  English  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  Dr.  Hodgson,  Pro- 
fessor William  James  of  Harvard  and  a  few 
other  tireless  workers  did  in  the  New  World. 
Dr.  Hodgson's  death  was  a  real  loss  to  science, 
but  happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  Professor 
Hjslop  has  taken  up  the  exacting,  and  at  this 
stage  thankless,  toil  and  is  carrying  it  forward 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  equal  conformity 
to  the  strict  demands  of  modem  scientific  in- 
vestigation that  marked  the  labors  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ere  they 
established  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
Professor  Hyslop  is  in  many  respects  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  for  the  work  ke  has  assumed. 
For  years  he  was  professor  of  logic  and  ethics 
in  Columbia  University.  He  is  by  nature  a 
skeptic,  a  critical  searcher  after  truth,  who 
cannot  bring  himself  to  accept  anjrthing  until 
he  has  thoroughly  investigated  it  in  its  various 
bearings  and  submitted  it  to  the  rigid  tests  of 
rational  inquiry.  He  is  critical  and  cautious 
in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  if  it  can  be  said  that 
one  can  be  too  critical  or  cautious  in  the  weigh- 
ing of  claims  and  the  evidential  value  of  al- 
leged phenomena  in  a  new  field  of  research, 
he  may  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
But  though  a  natural  skeptic  and  slow  to  ac- 
cept a  new  truth,  he  does  not  belong  to  those 
who  in  the  presence  of  mysteries  that  they 
cannot  explain,  deny  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  and  the  testimony  of  competent  inves- 
tigators, or  who  dismiss  as  insoluble  things 
that  they  have  been  imable  to  account  for. 
He  knows  that  one  of  the  most  important 
prerogatives  of  man  is  his  reason,  that  has 
been  given  him  to  enable  him  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  ages  and  to  find  a  key  to  the 
enigmas  of  the  universe.  He  knows  that  so 
long  as  the  church  placed  a  ban  on  free  thought 
and  forbade  men  to  freely  exercise  their  Grod- 
given  reason,  science  was  chained  to  the  car 
of  superstition,  progress  was  arrested  and 
civilization  drooped  under  the  pall  of  the 
Dark  Ages;  but  that  with  the  New  Jjeaming, 
the  Reformation  and  later  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  man,  gaining  a  larger  degree  of  free- 
dom for  his  brain,  science  girded  herself  and 
went  forth  making  discovery  after  discovery 
with  such  dazzling  rapidity  that  within  two 
centuries  the  face  of  the  world  has  been 
changed  and  the  concepts  of  civilization  revo- 
lutionized.   With   freedom   of  thought  and 


intellectual  hospitality  extended  toward  truth, 
the  apostles  of  progress  have  been  enabled 
to  turn  many  pages  in  the  great  book  of  crea- 
tion and  read  the  wonder-story  of  the  ages  as 
it  depicts  the  ascent  of  life.  Under  this  glo- 
rious freedom  and  with  the  rise  of  the  modem 
spirit  of  critical  research,  geology,  astronomy, 
the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  the  heavens  above  have  all  in  turn  un- 
folded marvelous  stories  that  have  enormously 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world's  truth.  So 
also  with  ardueology;  and  in  almost  eveiy 
realm  of  investigation  and  speculation  start- 
ling discoveries  and  revolutionary  changes 
have  taken  place.  Only  in  the  world  of  psy- 
chology has  advance  halted  or  limped  along 
with  slow  and  labored  tread,  because  in  this 
field  we  have,  imtil  recent  years,  lacked  those 
apostles  of  truth  who  do  the  persistent  pre- 
liminary work  of  massing  data  of  evidential 
value,  sifting  claims  and  classifying  matters 
that  are  of  real  evidential  value,  so  that  posi- 
tive and  definite  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  well  for  science  and  civilization  that  we 
have  such  a  man  as  Professor  Hyslop  who  is 
doing  for  psychology  and  psychic  science 
what  Darwin,  Wallace,  Spencer  and  Huxley 
did  for  physical  science  in  the  last  century. 

Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research  is  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  Professor  Hyslop's  pre- 
vious work.  Science  and  a  Future  Life,  which 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  The  Arena.  It 
contains  eleven  chapters  which  appear  under 
the  following  titles : "  The  Residues  of  Science," 
"The  Ancient  Oracles,"  "Crystal  Vision: 
History,"  "Crystal  Vision:  Experiments, 
Telepathy,"  "Dreams,"  "Apparitions, 
Clairvoyance,"  "Premonitions,"  "Medium- 
istic  Phenomena,"  and  "Retrospect  and  Vati- 
cination. 

For  the  general  reader  who  has  not  perused 
at  length  such  books  as  Professor  F.  W.  H. 
Myers*  Human  Personality  and  Its  Survival 
of  Bodily  Death,  the  chapter  on  "Apparitions" 
will  be  of  special  interest,  as  also  will  be  the 
discussion  of  "The  Ancient  Oracles,"  crystal- 
gazing,^clairvoyance  and  telepathy. 

Professor  Hyslop  in  this  work  has  under- 
taken to  popularize  much  of  the  matter  that 
has  been  subjected  to  critical  investigation 
by  the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
and  which  has  been  hitherto  inaccessible  to 
those  who  could  not  obtain  the  journals  and 
proceedings  of  the  Society  or  the  very  expen- 
sive work  by  Professor  Myers.    He  explains 
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that  he  confines  himself  to  data  that  has  been 
hitherto  thoroughly  investigated  by  many  of 
the  world's  greatest  thinkers,  rather  than  cite 
scores  upon  scores  of  similar  cases  and  phe- 
nomena that  have  come  to  his  own  attention 
from  other  sources.  This  latter  matter,  as 
he  points  out,  has  not  as  yet  been  subjected 
to  ^e  criticism  of  a  number  of  persons  spec- 
ially well  qualified  to  sift  and  intelligently  ex- 
amine and  consider  such  matters. 

The  present  work  is  a  worthy  companion 
▼olume  to  Science  and  a  Fviure  lAfe,  and 
though  these  works  are  not  comparable  to 
Professor  Myers*  exhaustive  work,  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  that  has 
called  them  forth, — the  popularizing  of  an 
important  subject  that  calls  for  serious  in- 
vestigation and  the  placing  within  the  reach 
of  the  millions  of  a  brief  digest  of  the  work  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  whose 
membership  embraces  a  great  number  of  the 
most  illustrious  scientists  of  the  age. 


The  Wire  Tappers.  By  Arthur  Stringer.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth.  Pp.  824.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

This  novel  is  marked  by  strength  and  liter- 
ary exoellenoe.  It  is  an  absorbingly  interest- 
ing romance  that  grasps  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  and  holds  it  from  cover  to  cover, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  tale, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  a  morbid  or  diseased 
phase  of  our  present-day  civilization.  All 
the  important  characters  are  criminals  and 
it  is  a  tale  of  successive  criminal  acts  and  the 
perils  and  penalties  attending  them  from 
start  to  finish.  Yet  it  possesses  a  very  human 
interest,  because  in  spite  of  its  melodramatic 
phases  and  the  element  of  improbability  that 
from  time  to  time  is  present,  the  story  im- 
presses the  reader  cognizant  of  certain  phases 
of  metropolitan  life  as  history  rather  than 
romance;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  essence  more 
convincing  in  its*  pictures  of  certain  present- 
day  conditions  than  most  historical  sketches 
of  similar  happenings. 

It  is  rich  in  suggestive  lessons,  though  it 
dearly  shows  how  the  force  of  circumstances 
sometimes  seems  to  carry  men  and  women  for- 
ward in  spite  of  their  struggles  against  an  in- 
exorable fate.  It  also  impresses  the  fact  that  a 
morbid,  false  and  artifidid  life  often  infects  the 
brain  of  a  pereon,  undermining  the  finer  aspi- 
rations  and  vitiating  the  normal  imagination. 


In  this  story  both  the  heroine  and  the  hero 
are  in  the  earlier  scenes  the  seeming  victims 
of  an  untoward  fate  that  works  havoc  with 
their  better  selves.  Frances  Candler,  the 
heroine,  reminds  one  of  a  man  caught  in  the 
grip  of  a  strong  current  that  is  sweeping  to- 
ward a  succession  of  rapids.  The  man  strug- 
gles futilely  as  with  increasing  strength  the 
stream  bears  him  onward,  flinging  him  round 
and  round  and  finally  hurling  him  over  the 
rocks.  Again  he  is  caught  by  the  rushing 
tide  and  borne  down  to  the  rapids  below. 
The  heroine  of  this  volume  strives,  ever  strives, 
to  break  from  the  spell  and  the  grip  of  en- 
vironing circumstances  and  influences,  only 
to  be  caught  in  a  fresh  eddy  or  current.  Still, 
in  her  case  the  divinity  impearled  in  every 
human  heart  is  stronger  than  with  the  man 
of  the  story,  and  her  ceaseless  struggling  and 
striving  make  the  sufferings  and  penalties 
that  come  from  wrong-doing  the  wings  for 
her  aspirations,  by  which  not  only  is  her  soul 
uplifted  and  purified,  but  she  is  given  strength 
to  lift  and  sustain  her  weaker  husband. 

Though  the  novel  is  a  record  of  crime  and 
the  chronicle  of  a  world  of  criminals,  from  the 
high  financiers  of  Wall  street  who  pose  as 
pillars  of  church  and  society  to  the  petty  pool- 
room gamblers,  the  wire-tappers  and  the 
sneak-thieves,  yet  its  atmosphere  is  clean  and 
sternly  moral.  We  find  ourselves  drawn  in 
interest  to  the  two  professional  criminals  that 
fill  the  foreground  of  the  tale,  but  it  is  only 
that  which  is  sane,  normal,  honest,  fine  and 
noble  in  them  that  attracts.  Always  the  au- 
thor makes  crime  odious,  and  he  vividly  por- 
trays the  essentially  demoralizing  effect  of 
wrong-doing  on  the  soul  and  life.  More  than 
this,  he  graphically  shows  how  the  feverish, 
artificial  criminal  life  soon  acts  as  morphine 
or  liquor  on  the  brain  and  imagination.  The 
victim  gradually  loses  the  normal,  wholesome 
and  uplifting  tastes,  appetites  and  desires 
and  contracts  a  passion  for  the  artificial,  the 
disintegrating  and  the  degrading  in  life. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  else  in  practical 
value,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
author  impresses  the  tremendously  important 
truth  that  the  essential  criminality  of  the  high 
financiers  of  Wall  street,  the  great  gamblers 
whose  vast  accumulations  run  up  into  scores 
of  millions,  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  profes- 
sional gamblers  of  the  pool-room  and  the  card 
tricksters.  We  have  long  been  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  national  health,  no  domina- 
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tion  of  moral  idealism  or  return  to  the  sturdy 
integrity  of  olden  times,  so  long  as  the  blood 
at  the  heart  of  our  business  life  is  polluted 
with  the  moral  criminality  of  the  most  vicious 
kind  of  gambling.  No  man  can  even  faintly 
estimate  the  moral  degradation  to  our  body 
politic,  our  business  interests  and  our  indi- 
vidual ideals  that  flows  from  the  tolerance  of 
this  wholesale  gambling  with  loaded  dice 
that  marks  Wall  street's  high  financial  meth- 
ods of  the  present,  or  the  general  respect  ac- 
corded by  society,  government  ofBcials,  edu- 
cators and  the  ministry  to  the  great  gamblers 
of  Wall  street  who  have  acquired  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  stock-watering  or  by 
stacking  the  cards  so  that  for  the  favored  few 
there  can  be  no  loss  coming  or  going.  And 
the  author  of  this  work  has  done  a  timely 
service  to  society  by  showing  the  essential 
inunorality  and  criminality  of  this  respectable 
yet  demoralizing  form  of  gambling. 

As  a  whole  this  novel  is  one  of  the  most 
original,  interesting  and  suggestive  romances 
of  the  year. 


The  Yotmg  O'Brimi.  By  the  author  of 
ElizabeUi's  Children.  Cloth.  Pp.  847. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  author  of  Elixabelh'e  Children  and 
Helen  Allitlon  certainly  has  a  most  delightful 
gift  for  depicting  original  and  fascinating 
types  of  children.  True»  the  young  people 
in  her  last  volume  are  somewhat  older  in  years 
than  Elizabeth's  children  and  the  numerous 
Derrys  who  figure  so  prominently  in  Hden 
AUiMon^  but  they  are  quite  as  charming,  do 
just  as  unexpected  things  and  have  just  as  ex- 
citing adventures  as  any  of  their  predecessors. 

A  family  of  four  young  Irish  people — **to 
say  nothing  of  the  dog*' — are  obliged  to  go  to 
London  to  live  with  a  strait-laced  Scotch  aunt, 
while  their  father  and  mother  take  a  long 
ocean-voyage  for  the  latter's  health.  As  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  family  are  not 
of  the  best  they  have  been  obliged  to  seU  most 
of  their  horses  and  rent  the  old  home  to  strang- 
ers. But  even  London  with  its  ft^  and  nar- 
row streets,  and  their  grief  over  their  separa- 
tion from  their  father  and  mother  and  the  old 
home,  cannot  quench  the  spirits  of  the  young 
O'Briens.  The  book  is  largely  a  chronide 
of  their  doings  from  day  to  day  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  frequently  find  them- 


selves owing  to  the  fact  that  their  aunt  does 
not  understand  her  wild  young  Irish  kins- 
folk and  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  gen- 
uine concern  for  their  welfare  that  animates 
her  in  her  criticism  of  certain  of  their  actions. 
While  the  reader  cannot  help  but  laugh  at 
their  mad  pranks  and  ovei^owing  animal 
spirits,  he  still  has  a  lurking  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  Aunt  Keziah  when  she  views  the 
havoc  wrought  on  several  occasions  by  her 
young  relatives.  The  story  ends  happily  in 
the  reunion  of  the  O'Brien  family  in  their  old 
home  in  Ireland. 

The  Young  0*Briene  makes  an  enjoyable 
afternoon's  reading,  but  from  a  literary  point- 
of-view  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  Hden 
AUielon,  reviewed  some  time  ago  in  these 
colunms.  Airr  C.  Rich. 


Judith.  By  Grace  Alexander.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  481.  Price,  $1.50.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  stoiy  of  the  Middle  West  in  the 
stirring  days  that  preceded  the  Civil  war.  A 
community  near  the  Ohio  river  is  the  scene 
of  the  story  and  a  Methodist  minister  is  the 
hero,  although  other  men  play  prominent 
parts,  especially  the  young  lawyer  Dudley, 
whose  weakness  for  drink  well-nigh  wrecks 
his  future.  The  heroine,  Judith,  is  a  brilliant 
young  woman  who  in  childhood  engages  her- 
self to  a  countiy  lad.  In  later  years,  after 
spending  several  years  in  studying  and  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  she  finds  she  no  longer  loves 
the  countiy  boy,  who,  however,  is  stiU  under 
the  old-tiine  infatuation  for  her.  The  yoimg 
Methodist  minister  and  Judith  are  drawn  ir- 
resistibly toward  each  other,  but  a  sense  of 
duty  and  the  youth's  illness  that  brings  him 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  after  Judith  has 
broken  the  engagement  lead  the  girl  to  fool- 
ishly determine  to  many  a  man  she  no  longer 
loves.  In  the  end,  however,  a  kindly  fote 
intervenes  and  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
united. 

The  story  shows  painstaking  effort  and 
some  skin  in  handling,  but  it  lacks  the  subtle 
power  and  imaginative  grasp  that  mark  a 
novel  of  the  first  rank. 


The  Third  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Lu  Wheat. 
Qoth.  Pp.  818.  Los 'Angeles:  Oriental 
Publishing  Company. 
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Tha  Third  Daughter  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting and  well-written  picture  of  Chinese 
liome-life  in  a  high-caste  family.  Mrs.  Wheat 
spent  some  time  in  China  studying  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  religion  upon  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Unfortunately,  she  seems  to  have  con- 
fined her  observations  to  the  upper  class  of 
Chinamen,  ignoring  the  great  masses  of  de- 
graded human  beings  that  people  the  large 
cities.  No  doubt  there  are  very  many  Chinese 
families  of  as  fine  moral  fiber  as  that  of  Ching 
Fo;  but  to  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  this 
high  moral  tone  is  a  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  is  a  result  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Far  East,  is  to  give  an  unduly 
favorable  picture  of  existing  conditions. 

As  a  story  The  Third  Daughter  is  thoroughly 
entertaining,  although  it  ends  unhappily. 
The  author  gives  some  very  delightful  de- 
scriptions of  Chinese  scenes  and  customs; 
but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  of  the 
work  is  that  devoted  to  the  practice  of  foot- 
binding  among  Chinese  women  and  its  hor- 
rible results.  Airr  C.  Rich. 


Truth  Dexter.  By  Sidney  McCall.  Illus- 
trated. Qoth.  Pp.  862.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Truth  Dexter  was  first  published  some  years 
ago  and  scored  an  instantaneous  success  by 
reason  of  its  strength,  originality  and  human 
interest,  and  unlike  most  recent  novels  its 
popularity  has  been  maintained  ever  since 
as  evinced  by  the  steady  sales.  Recently  the 
publishers  have  brought  out  a  new  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  edition  of  the  work.  When 
it  first  appeared  we  gave  it  a  favorable  notice 
in  these  pages,  but  as  The  Arena  has  greatly 
increased  its  circulation  since  then,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  notice  this  new  edition  of  one  of 
the  few  American  novels  of  the  past  decade 
that  deserve  more  than  passing  attention. 

Truth  Dexter  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
faults.  The  long  disquisitions  of  the  hero 
when  he  rides  his  hobby  before  Lord  Gayrock, 
and  the  grandiloquent  phrasings  of  Orchid 
when  she  desires  to  impress  her  titled  visitor 
or  appeal  to  the  vanity  of  Van  Craighead,  are 
often  tui^d,  stilted  and  sophomoric.  The 
jingo  political  ideasl  of  the  hero,  whidi  are 
presumably  those  entertained  by  the  author 
or  authors,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  our 


own  views;  but  in  spite  of  what  seem  to  us 
defects,  the  romance  has  so  much  in  its  favor 
that  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  oiu* 
readers. 

At  least  three  of  its  characters  are  typical, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  admirably 
drawn.  In  Truth  Dexter  we  have  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  finest  pen-pictures  of  a  pure- 
hearted,  high-minded  American  girl,  unspoiled 
by  the  sordid  spirit  of  commercialism  and  un- 
contaminated  by  the  artificiality,  deceit, 
hjrpocrisy  and  C3mical  insincerity  of  our  mod- 
em conventional  life,  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  public.  And  over  against  her  is  Orchid 
Wiley,  the  dazzling  modem  society  Ciroe, 
altogether  too  frequent  in  our  large  cities, 
especially  among  the  more  frivolous  element; 
a  body  without  a  soul;  a  brilliant  intellect 
and  a  beautiful  exterior,  but  barren  in  that 
which  is  more  precious  than  anything  else — 
that  without  which  beauty,  weiedth  and  in- 
tellectual power  become  a  curse  instead  of  a 
glory  and  a  blessing — amoral  rectitude,  the 
consdenoe-element,  or  spiritual  life,  that 
places  right  above  all  other  considerations. 

Van  Craighead  is  also  typical.  He  is  the 
modem  educated  lawyer  who  possesses  the 
groundwork  of  moral  idealism  inherited  from 
sturdy,  consdence-guided  New  England  an- 
cestors, but  who  under  the  influence  and  com- 
pulsion of  modem  commercial  ideals  and  the 
usage  of  the  legal  practice  oscillates  between 
noble  aspirations  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
vicious  opportunism  of  present-day  business 
and  social  life  on  the  other. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story  Van  Craig- 
head weds,  under  most  peculiar  circumstances, 
Tmth  Dexter,  a  young  Southern  heiress.  He 
had  been  almost  ensnared  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  Orchid  Wiley,  a  reigning  queen  in 
Boston's  social  life,  whose  husband  is  an 
easy-going  broker,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
proud  of  his  wife's  beauty  and  brilliancy  and 
apparently  blind  to  her  weaknesses.  Tmth 
is  young,  awkward  and  ignorant  in  many  re- 
spects, but  possesses  the  rare  sweetness  of 
the  innocent,  noble-minded,  carefully-reared 
young  woman  of  the  South.  She  is  beautiful 
in  the  inmiature  beauty  of  maidenhood  in 
spite  of  her  being  at  the  awkward  age,  and 
her  originality  and  her  often  brilliant  observa- 
tions speak  of  a  mind  of  rare  power  which 
only  needs  training  and  education.  Her  life 
in  Boston  under  &e  careful  chaperonage  of 
Mrs.  Judge  Adams;    a  trip  to  Europe  with 
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this  friend;  the  wfles  and  machinations  of 
Orchid  in  her  desperate  attempt  to  win  away 
Van  Craighead  or  to  compromise  him,  and 
her  final  attempt  to  separate  husband  and 
wife  bj  poisoning  Truth's  mind  against  her 
husband;  the  separation,  followed  by  a  love- 
gladdened  reunion,  make  up  the  skeleton  of 
the  romance  which  will  hold  the  reader's 
interest  from  cover  to  cover. 


The  Cleansing  of  the  Lords.  By  Harold  Win- 
tie.  Cloth.  Pp.296.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  John  Laiie  Company. 

Mr.  Wintle  has  written  one  of  the  clever- 
est and  most  amusing  novels  of  the  season. 
The  theme  is  unique  and  the  treatment  skilful. 
The  dialogue  is  bright  and  witty  and  all  the 
situations  are  well  handled. 

A  bill  is  passed  by  the  English  Parliament 
having  as  its  professed  object  the  raising  of 
th^  standards  of  the  Upper  House.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  more  new  titles  shall  be  created, 
but  that  when  it  is  found  desirable  thus  to 
reward  men  who  have  rendered  conspicuous 
services  to  the  empire,  they  shall  receive  the 
titles  which  have  hitherto  been  the  property 
of  members  of  the  nobility  who  are  deemed 
imworthy  longer  to  possess  them.  These 
names  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  committee 
of  thirteen  (!)  to  be  known  as  the  Titles  Act 
Committee.  Obviously  the  complications 
arising  are  numerous  and  entertaining.  Wire- 
pulling begins  in  all  directions.  Social  and 
financial  circles  as  well  as  political  are  deeply 
agitated.  The  probable  decision  of  the  T. 
A.  C.  is  discussed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
issues,  which  in  the  end  proves  to  be  exactly 
what  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  desired.  The 
ending  is  unexpected  and  amusing  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Lords  is  one  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  year  and  deserves  high  praise. 

Airr  C.  Rich. 


The  Fortune  Hunter,  By  David  Graham 
Phillips.  Dlustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  214. 
Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

Most  of  Mr.  Phillips'  recent  novels  have 
been  powerful  and  realistic  pen-pictures  of 
present-day  commercial  and  political  life, 
in  which  he  has  taken  the  reader  behind  the 
scenes,  revealing  the  great  throbbing  heart  of 
the  present  and  especially  the  workings  of 


the  gray  wolves  and  the  jackals  in  present- 
day  commercial  and  political  life.  Such  books 
as  The  Cost,  The  Plum-Tree  and  The  Deluge 
are  more  valuable  at  a  time  like  the  present 
than  the  ablest  political  treatises  or  set  speeches 
by  statesmen,  because  they  give  the  people 
the  true  key  that  explains  the  reason  why  they 
cannot  get  real  relief  from  their  governments 
in  city,  state  or  nation,  from  the  criminal  and 
oppressive  practices  of  the  public-service  cor- 
porations, the  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  they 
also  reveal  in  the  most  definite  manner  the 
corrupt  practices  and  the  essential  immorality 
of  the  criminal  rich  who  so  largely  dominate 
Wall  street  and  the  nation. 

The  Fortune  Hunter  is  essentially  different 
from  these  stories.  It  is  far  less  pretentious 
and  it  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  larger 
aspects  of  present-day  life;  yet  here  again 
the  author  employs  typical  characters  in  a 
most  convincing  way,  and  the  same  sturdy 
spirit  of  old-time  integrity  and  sincerity,  the 
same  scorn  of  hypocrisy,  dishonesty  and  moral 
degeneracy  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  his 
greater  novels  is  conspicuous  in  The  Fortune 
Hunter. 

The  leading  character  is  a  German  actor 
of  indifferent  ability,  one  of  that  all-too-numer- 
ous class  of  young  men  of  striking  and  at- 
tractive personal  appearance,  skilled  in  fine 
phrases  and  magnetic,  but  absolutely  wanting 
in  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  human  mind — 
as  innocent  of  rectitude  of  purpose  as  they 
are  glib  of  tongue.  This  hero  quickly  wins 
the  affection  of  two  innocent  girls  whom  he 
seeks  to  many,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  left  a  wife  in  Germany.  He  wants  money 
to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  ease,  and  with 
this  aim  in  view  he  schemes  and  works.  The 
story,  like  all  Mr.  Phillips'  romances,  has 
little  plot,  but  is  deeply  interesting  from  cover 
to  cover;  and  the  closing  half  of  the  volume 
is  especially  admirable.  In  it  the  fortune- 
hunter  unsuccessfully  uses  his  wiles  to  en- 
snare a  pure-minded,  simple-hearted  German 
girl  and  win  her  from  her  fine-natured,  hard- 
working and  honorable  lover. 


The  Czar's  Gift.  By  William  Ordway  Part- 
ridge. Cloth.  Pp.  62.  Illustrated.  Price, 
40  cents  net.*  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company. 

This  is  an  exquisite  little  story  describing 
the  fate  and  fortune  of  a  Polish  family  in 
Russia  during  the  reign  of  the  father  of  the 
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present  Cz&r;  or  rather,  it  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  little  Paul  Welonski  whose  father  had 
suddenly,  when  the  child  was  four  years  of 
age,  gone  on  a  long  journey.  The  little  fel- 
low never  knew  the  name  of  the  country  to 
which  he  went  and  could  not  understand  why 
it  was  80  long  before  he  returned.  His  elder 
brother  was  a  wood-carver  and  the  leader  of 
a  revolutionary  or  nihilistic  society.  One  day 
the  elder  brother  told  little  Paul,  when  the 
latter  was  about  nine  years  old,  that  he,  too, 
would  probably  go  to  the  far  country  where 
his  father  had  gone,  and  that  it  might  be  some 
time  before  he  came  back,  but  he  would  tiy 
to  bring  his  father  with  him  when  he  came. 
A  few  nights  later  the  soldiers  came,  searched 
the  house,  found  incriminating  papers  and 
the  elder  brother  was  also  exiled. 

Little  Paul  starts  out  in  search  of  his  brother 
and  his  adventures  and  how  he  came  to  the 
studio  of  a  great  sculptor  and  was  taken  in 
by  the  kind-hearted  man  and  treated  as  a 
child  by  him,  are  admirably  set  down.  The 
artist  hears  the  little  fellow's  story  and  con- 
cludes that  the  only  hope  of  the  rescue  of  the 
father  and  brother  lies  in  the  boy  being  able 
to  do  a  piece  of  work  that  shall  delight  the 
Czar,  and  that  by  giving  it  to  the  Czar  he  in 
turn  would  probably  incline  to  jnercy  for  the 
unfortunate  father  and  son.  Accordingly, 
he  presents  to  the  boy  a  photograph  of  the 
Czar*s  little  child  who  had  died  and  tells  him 
to  study  the  face  with  all  the  intensity  and 
power  he  possesses — that  some  day  he  must 
mould  it  into  a  statue.  The  youth  loves 
sculpture,  being  a  genius  and  an  artist  bom. 
He  works  faithfully  until  he  has  reached  his 
seventeenth  year.  By  that  time  he  has  com- 
pleted the  wonderful  statue  of  the  little  child 
holding  a  dove  which  is  a  more  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  Czar's  dead  child  than  any 
sculptor  had  previously  been  able  to  present. 

The  description  of  the  Czar's  emotion  at 
the  uncovered  statue,  his  pardon  for  the  con- 
demned, the  reunion  of  the  brothers,  are  all 
set  down  with  the  ease,  grace  and  charm  which 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Partridge's  writings. 


Cornish  SainU  and  Sinners.  By  J.  Henry 
Harris.  Drawings  by  L.  Raven-Hill. 
Cloth.  Pp.  812.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 

This  is  a  delightfully  humorous  account  of 
the  travels  of  three  friends  through  Cornwall 
in  search  of  health  and  recreation.    Modem 


civilization  and  progress  have  largely  passed 
by  this  part  of  England  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  in  many  respects 
much  as  they  were  a  century  or  more  ago. 
The  fabled  land  of  Lyonesse  is  supposed  to 
lie  under  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  country  abounds  in  legends  of  saints, 
giants  and  fairies  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
tales  in  which  his  Satanic  Majesty  figures 
more  or  less  prominently.  Many  of  these 
quaint  old  folk-lore  stories  are  retold  by  Mr. 
Harris  as  he  heard  them  from  the  natives, 
but  with  an  added  touch  of  humor  all  his  own. 
This  vein  of  humor  also  enters  into  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  people  and  their  habits  of 
life  and  serves  to  relieve  the  book  of  that 
tediousness  which  is  so  often  a  characteristic 
of  works  of  this  kind.  The  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  L.  Raven-Hill  are  very  clever 
and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

Airr  C.  Rich. 


Poems.  By  Meredith  Nicholson.  Cloth. 
Pp.  106.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  Mr. 
Nicholson's  clever  and  entertaining  novels 
will  be  much  surprised  at  his  versatility  as 
displayed  in  the  present  little  collection  of 
poems.  In  these  verses  he  reveals  a  delicacy 
of  perception,  a  love  of  nature  and  an  appre- 
ciation and  reverence  for  the  deeper  and  finer 
things  of  life  which  one  would  little  suspect 
in  the  author  of  The  House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles.  His  descriptions  of  the  mountains 
and  of  nature  in  her  grander  moods  are  very 
beautiful,  while  other  poems  breathe  forth 
that  tender  and  exquisite  charm  which  he 
has  himself  so  well  described  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

"It  is  a  presence  sweet  and  rare, 
A  something  oft  attained  by  Art, 
Yet  oft  possessed,  all  unaware. 
By  folk  of  simple  mind  and  heart. 

And  he  that  hath  it  can  not  pass 
The  secret  on  with  gold  or  name; 

It  vanishes  like  dew  on  grass. 
Or  heat  that  hovers  over  flame. 

In  books  that  man  but  little  seeks. 

Neglected  or  forgotten  long, 
This  uving  essence  dwells,  and  speaks 

In  happy  rhymes  of  deathless  song. 

The  subtlest  of  all  mystic  things, 
'T  is  stranee  indeed  that  it  uiould  be, 

When  worn  by  poets,  bej;^|ars,  kings. 
The  garment  of  Simphaty. 
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And  jou  that  seek  it  Dcrer  find, 
Anid  you  that  haTe  it  never  tdl; 

And  all  that  stiiTe  to  catch  and  bind 
Can  only  startle  and  dbpeL** 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  poems 
in  the  book  is  the  following  entitled  ''She 
Gathers  Roses,"  whidi  gives  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  author's  felicity  of  expres- 
sion as  well  as  of  the  delicate  and  truly  poetic 
atmosphere  which  pervades  the  woik: 

"O  winter  ni^t,  O  muffling  snows. 

From  dolorous  mountain  summits  blown! 
So  wild  the  night,  so  bleak  and  oold, 
T  was  far  to  send  a  child  alone! 

But  from  our  own  poor  watch  and  ward. 
And  our  weak  auns  and  needs  and  fears. 

Her  spirit  fled  and  left  behind 
The  untouched  harvest  of  her  years. 

Blessed  are  they,  who,  old  and  worn. 
Across  the  threshold  creep  at  last. 

With  many  a  lingering  glance  behind 
At  the  gray  sluidow-peopled  past! 

But  thrice  more  bless^  th^  who  look 
Scarce  through  the  door  Time  opens  wide. 

Then  bade  into  the  Father's  arms. 
From  earth's  untranquil  strivings  hide. 

And  whether  Heaven  indeed  may  be 

A  gated  dty,  builded  strong. 
That  hath  no  need  of  stars  or  sun 

To  li^t  the  beatific  throng ; 

Or  whether  in  the  home  of  ming 
The  haven  lie  of  flower  and  grass. 

O'er  which  the  dect  with  tranquil  mien 
Tlirougfa  a  perpetual  morning  paas, 

I  know  notjvet  however  fair 

May  be  God's  hidden  garden-lands, 

I  know  that  there,  with  mippy  heart. 
She  gathers  roses  in  her  nands. 

The  autumn  gave  her,  and  her  eytM 
Knew  never  spring's  enduuitment  sweet. 

Nor  saw  the  minity  summer  stars 
Above  the  stiS  earth  throb  and  beat; 

And  yet  she  loved  the  light,  and  turned 
In  childish  wonder  toward  its  glow, — 

She  loved  the  light!  and  now  has  seen 
The  light  perpetual  round  her  flow. 

KmjDjdom  of  Heaven,  toward  which  we  pray, 

miether  alk;ht  of  sun  or  star, — 
Kmsdom  of  maven  toward  wludi  we  yearn 

'T  is  there  the  little  children  are! 

They^keep  for  us,  secure  and  swssi, 
YcMith,  unassailed  by  winitf's  rioKS, 

And  arc  a  hostage  given  to  be 
Our  shidd  against  the  wars  of  time; 


And  there  amid  the  ways  of  peace, 

Throufffa  Christ's  k>Te^ligntcd  garden-lands. 
She  wanoers  with  untroubled  heart. 

And  gathers  roses  in  her  hands." 

Amy  C.  Rich 


Tuxedo  Avenue  to  Water  Street:  The  Story 
of  a  Transplanted  Church,  Illustrated. 
Qoth.  Pp.259.  Price,  $1.00.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  aitthor  of  this  work  is  a  Trinitarian 
holding  religious  beliefs  not  unlike  those  of 
many  of  the  great  Protestant  reformers  and 
revivalists.  His  point-of-view  therefore  is 
that  of  one  who  believes  in  the  popular  old- 
time  theology  that  has  prevailed  in  Christian 
lands  among  many  leading  Protestant  de- 
nominations since  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  earnest  men  and  women  holding 
these  religious  convictions  this  work  will  be 
interesting  and  convincing,  for  without  any 
special  literary  pretensions  the  author  makes 
a  dear,  strong  and  on  the  whole  interesting 
presentation  in  story  form  of  the  wide  gulf 
which  exists  between  the  religion,  the  life  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
and  the  practioes  of  the  modem  wealthy  and 
fashionaUe  diurches  in  all  our  large  centers 
of  population.  Seldom  since  the  days  when 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  set  over  against  the 
life  and  practices  of  the  self-satisfied  and  Grod- 
less  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his  day  has  a 
contrast  been  more  vividly  drawn  than  in  this 
story  of  a  transplanted  church.  One  need 
not  share  the  author's  religious  opinions  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  contention 
and  admire  the  moral  conviction  and  enthu- 
siasm that  permeate  it.  The  story  is  well- 
calculated  to  arouse  the  better  element  in  the 
sleeping  and  gold-drugged  churches  and  bring 
them  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
no  more  following  the  life  and  teachings  of 
their  professed  Master  than  were  the  osten- 
tatiously pious  and  dogmatically  sealous 
Pharisees  of  Jesus'  time,  or  those  whom  the 
great  Galilean  pictured  as  appealing  to  him 
unavailingly  in  the  last  day,  as  having  proph- 
esied in  his  name,  but  whom  he  rejected  be- 
cause they  did  not  visit  the  widows  and  or- 
phans in  their  distress  or  minister  to  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  or  in  other  words,  reflect 
in  life  the  Golden  Rule. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


SAN  FRANaSCO  AND  HER  GREAT  OP- 
PORTUNITY: In  this  issue  we  publish  an- 
other paper  from  the  finished  author  and  essayist, 
George  WHAirroN  James,  whose  works.  The 
Wonders  of  the  Colofado  Desert,  In  and  Out  of  the 
Old  Mtssums  of  California,  In  and  Around  the 
Grand  Canyon,  etc.,  nave  given  him  an  enviable 
(position  among  American  authors.  The  contribu- 
tion which  we  publish  is  timely  and  highly  sugges- 
tive. It  opens  Mr.  James'  series  of  contributions 
on  American  Municipalities  which  he  is  preparinjy^ 
for  The  Arena.  Following  this  paper,  tne  contri- 
butions will  deal  largely  with  the  artistic  advance 
alreadjr  made  and  the  improvements  under  con- 
ndeiation  in  a  number  of  prominent  American 
municipalities.  The  paper  on  San  Francisco  shows 
what  jntLj  be  done  and  the  importance  of  the  exer 
dse  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  the  present  hour  of 
supreme  opportunity  whicm  is  offered  to  the  dwellers 
of  the  "aty  of  the  Golden  Gate." 

The  Court  is  King:  Our  readers  will  find  in  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Speed  Mosbt's  contribution  an 
exceptionally  strong,  clear  and  important  paper. 
The  author  is  a  welPknown  member  of  the  Missouri 
Bar.  He  is  the  author  of  a  manual  of  Supreme 
G>urt  practioe,  a  thoughtful  brochure  on  the  sincrle- 
Tax  and  a  novel  of  Western  politics,  entitled  Ben 
Blunt,  He  was  formerly  the  eoitor  of  adailvpaper 
in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and  is  now  rardon- 
Attomey  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  having  been 
appointed  to  this  important  position  hj  Grovemor 
Folk.  A  phase  of  the  important  subject  so  ably 
handled  by  Mr.  Mosbt  in  this  contnbution  was 
one  of  the  greatest  living  issues  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1896 — the  usurpation  of  the  courts, — 
and  there  is  probably  no  issue  before  the  American 
people  to-day  so  fundamental  in  importance  to  free 
institutions  as  this  question  of  the  arrogation  by 
one  department  of  government  of  powers  never 
intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  not 
ligfatfuJl^  Monging  to  the  department.  The  dan- 
gers which  have  enveloped  since  corporate  wealth, 
3ie  trusts,  monopolies  and  special  privileged  inter- 
ests have  largely  dominated  government,  were 
clearly  foreseen  by  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lin- 
oouf,  as  Mr.  Mosbt  points  out.  Everv  thoughtful 
patriot  of  America  should  carefully  read  this  paper. 
We  hope  next  month  to  publish  a  companion  con- 
tribution, entitled  Stock  Oamblers  as  Managers  of 
Railroads,  by  Stephen  H.  Allen,  a  prominent 
Kansas  lawyer  and  chairman  of  a  committee,,  ap- 
pointed by  their  State  Bar  Association  to  revue 
their  code  of  procedure. 

Our  Next  Ice-Age:  The  special  attention  of  our 
readers  is  called  to  the  remarkably  interesting  and 
fuffiettive  scientific  paper  by  John  C.  Eujot, 
wfiicb  Bopeun  in  tnis  issue.  The  contribution 
tffkkM  n^r  itaelf.  Jt  is  deeply  thoughtful  apa 
eviocM  widb  studY  no  less  than  a  philosopluqil  m- 
s$(^t  on  the  part  ol  the  author. 


Common  Ground  for  Socialist  and  Individualist: 
We  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  back  to  the  columns 
of  The  Arena  one  of  the  old-time  contributors, 
John  W.  Benneti.  In  his  discussion  this  month 
our  readers  will  have  a  paper  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance  at  the  present  crucial  period  in 
our  political  life.  The  steady  advance  and  aggres- 
sion of  corrupt  predatory  wealth  in  recent  years, 
the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  trusts,  monopo- 
lies and  public-service  corporations,  and  the  steady 
lowering  of  moral  idealism  in  business  and  political 
life,  have  been  rendered  possible  onlv  by  the  division 
of  honest  and  sincere  reformers  who  have  warred 
one  with  the  other  instead  of  uniting  on  those  points 
on  which  all  could  heartily  join  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  and  which  must  be  maintained 
and  safeguarded  in  order  that  any  great  funda- 
mental forward  step  may  be  taken  in  a  peaceful 
and  constitutional  manner.  The  next  great  political 
battle  will  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
have  a  plutocracy  or  a  commerdal  oligarchy 
operating  through  political  bosses  and  party- 
machines  and  dominating  government  even 
more  completely  than  heretofore,  or  whether 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government 
are  to  be  reasserted  and  firmly  intrenched,  as 
must  be  the  case  before  any  other  great  progres- 
sive forward  step  can  be  taken  in  apefceful  manner. 
For  this  reason  a  great  responsibihty  devolves  upon 
voters,  and  especially  ia  it  important  for  those  who 
lead  the  reform  forces  to  cease  from  warring  against 
eadi  other  and  unite  on  common  essentius  where 
no  sacrifice  of  principles  is  demanded.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's paper  is  as  deeply  thoughtful  as  it  is  timeljc 
and  should  have  the  widest  possible  reading. 

Alfred  Russd  Wallace:  Scientist,  Philosopher 
and  Humanitarian:  In  this  issue  we  have  taken 
more  space  than  usual  for  our  regular  book-study 
as  the  subject  was  one  of  such  general  interest  to 
tiboughtful  people,  and  because  tne  life  of  Doctor 
Wallace  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  magazine  literature.  Doctor 
Wallace,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of 
the  great  evolutionary  scientists  of  the  past  century, 
has  oeen  under  the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism 
and  exalted  humanitarian  concepts.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical idealist  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  term.  His 
life,  no  less  than  his  thought,  is  rich  in  suggestive 
lessons  for  our  young  men  and  women. 

Picturesque  Rothenburg:  WnjiJAMaoN  Buck- 
man's  <jianning  paper,  which  is  semi-historical^  in 
character,  cannot  fan  to  delight  our  readers,  dealing 
as  it  does  in  a  fascinating  maimer  with  an  Ola- 
World  medieval  town  and  one  of  the  annual  files 
commemorating  an  important  historical  event 
Mr.  Buckman  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise 
who  has  traveled  widd^  and  to  some  purpose.  The 
paper  has  bacn  beautifuUv  Olustrated  by  a  series 
of  photomphs  taken  by  the  author,  and  we  sped' 
ully  imwt  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adr 
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mirable  picture  of  the  woman  with  the  wheelbarrow, 
which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
photo^aphs  taken  in  recent  years — striking  be- 
cause it  is  so  thought-suggestive  and  stimulating. 

The  Right  of  the  Child  Not  to  Be  Bom:  Louise 
Markscheffel  in  this  issue,  under  the  somewhat 
striking  title  of  The  Right  of  the  Child  Not  to  Be 
Bom,  presents  a  strong  and,  we  think,  fundamen- 
tally sound  paper  contrasting  strikingly  with  much 
of  the  shallow  and  thoughtless  parroting  about 
race-suicide.  It  is  one  of  tne  most  important  short 
essays  of  recent  months,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
oonsdence-guided  people. 

The  Spirit  of  American  Liierature:  Another  con- 
tribution of  great  general  interest  in  this  issue  is 
Winifred  Webb's  reply  to  Gertrude  Atherton's 
recent  criticism  of  our  literature.  Mrs.  Webb  is 
as  true  a  democrat  as  Mrs.  Atherton  is  a  reaction- 
ary who  is  out  of  sympathy  with  a  government  that 
is  truly  "of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people."  Any  one  who  has  reaid  tne  brilliant  ro- 
mance by  Gertrude  Atherton,  entitled  The 
Conqueror,  in  which  she  idolizes  and  glorifies  Ham- 
ilton in  a  most  amazing  manner,  can  easily  realize 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  her  to  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  literature  of  democracy.  Mrs. 
Webb,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  daughter  of  democ- 
racy and  a  lover  of  free  institutions,  and  her  paper 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  freedom. 


Mrs.  Tr(uik*s  Paper:  We  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  exceptionally  strong  paper 
in  this  issue  of  The  Arena  by  Mrs.  Katrina 
Trask,  the  ^ted  poet  and  author  of  the  remark- 
ably beautiful  novd  of  New  England  Life  in  Rev- 
olutionary days,  entitled  Free,  Not  Bound.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  not  share  the  gifted  author's 
views  in  regard  to  the  Deity  of  the  Great  Nazarene, 
holding  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  flower  on  the 
hmnan  stem  and  as  such  was  preeminently  the  son 
of  Grod,  all  men  having  the  relationship  of  His 
children,  rather  than  that  he  was  in  a  special  sense 
lifted  up  or  removed  from  humanity.  But  for  manv 
who  hold  to  the  Trinitarian  ideas  this  paper  wiU 
come  as  a  revelation  and  will  serve  to  tnrow  light 
on  the  otherwise  perplexing  and  meaningless  gene- 
alogy given  by  Saint  Matthew,  in  which  the  writer 
attempts  to  prove  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David 
through  Joseph.  This  paper  will  doubtless  awaken 
much  discussion.  It  is  m  line  with  the  broader 
and  more  rational  views  of  the  Bible  which  are 
everywhere  gaining  ground  where  freedom  of  thought 
and  increasing  intelligence  obtain.  Mrs.  Trask 
is  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  among  American 
women.  She  is  deeply  religious  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word;  a  lad v  of  broad  culture,  a  clear  and 
logical  reasoner;  while  her  writings  always  carry 
the  moral  uplift  that  comes  only  from  writers  of 
exalted  personality. 

Shall  ProhUniitm  Be  Given  a  Fair  Trial?  In 
this  issue  we  open  a  series  of  pi4)er8  on  the  temper- 
ance question,  which  will  appear  from  month  to 
month  in  The  Aerna.  The  opening  contribution 
has  been  written  for  us  by  Fiin^ET  C.  HsNDmcK- 
80N,  National  Committeeman  for  the  Prohibition 
Par^  of  Maryland.    This  paper  will  be  followed 


by  a  contribution  favoring  high  license,  by  Phillip 
Kappaport,  entitled  Social  Conditions  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  and  in  it  turn  will  be  followed  by 
Socialism  and  the  Liauor  Question;  or,  How  So- 
cialism Would  Solve  me  Liquor  Problem,  by  W.  H. 
Watts. 


Our  Art  Feature:  Our  readers  will,  we  think, 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  original  allegorical  and 
suggestive  pictures  painted  by  George  Taylor, 
of  oydney,  Austraha,  and  contributed  to  The 
Arena.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  foremost  art 
critics  of  Australiasia,  as  well  as  an  artist  of  no 
small  reputation.  He  is  also  probably  the  most 
popular  humorous  artist  or  cartoonist  in  Aus- 
tralia. 


Tried  bv  Fire:  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell 
this  month  furnishes  another  of  those  delightful 
Western  stories  of  love  and  heroism  in  common 
life  which  cani^ot  fail  to  win  for  her  a  popularity 
among  all  lovers  of  democracy  and  friends  of  the 
people's  cause. 

O.  H.  Wells:  The  Prophet  of  the  New  Order: 
Our  readers  will  enjoy  Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawk- 
ins' paper  on  Mr.  Wells  and  his  writing  in  this 
issue.  The  author  of  this  contribution  is  a  well- 
known  New  England  clergyman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  It  alwavs  affords  us  great 
pleasure  to  find  ministers  of  the  Grospel  in  active 
svmpathy  with  social  and  ^economic  advance  and 
the  cause  of  the  struggling  poor,  not  only  because 
it  indicates  that  they  share  in  a  vital  manner  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  the  great  founder  of  Christian* 
ity,  but  also  because  the  church,  if  true  to  the  eth- 
iod  teachings  of  Jesus  as  expressed  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  in  the  lite  and  other  teachings 
of  the  great  Nazarene,  could  speedilv  overthrow 
the  despotism  of  privil^ed  interest  and  the  democ- 
racy of  darkness  that  is  due  to  unjust  conditions 
which  foster  vice,  crime  and  misery  at  the  nadir 
of  society  while  favoring  social  degradation  at  its 
zenith. 


An  Answer  to  Mr.  Grimke:  In  a  brief  paper  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Allen  takes  positive  issue  with  Mr. 
Grimke  on  the  race  question.  It  is  perhaps  not 
necessarv  for  us  to  state  that  we  do  not  share  many 
of  Mr.  Allen's  views,  but  publish  his  contribution 
as  expressing  opinions  opposite  to  those  already 
given. 

• 

FoodrProduction  of  the  Future :  Mr.  John  A. 
Morris,  in  his  paper  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena 
presents  some  novel  and  thought-provoking  ideas 
m  regard  to  the  food  supply  of  the  future  that  can- 
not but  attract  attention  if  only  to  show  us  that 
more  than  "skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream." 


Byron :  A  Study  in  Heredity :  The  mournfully- 
pathetic  and  prodigaUy-sc^uandered  life  of  the 
erratic  genius  wno  was  in  his  own  person  the  author 
of  Chude  Harold,  the  warrior  of  Missolonghi, 
and  (if  one  mapr  bdieve  some  of  his  enemies  and 
most  of  his  biographers)  Europe's  most  famous 
libertine  is  made  Uie  subject  of  a  keen  analysis  for 
causes  by  Mr.  Charles  Kasbel  in  this  issue  of 
Thx  Abkma. 


i-  • 


HON.    JOHN    B.    MORAN 


**We  do  not  take  pot$etmon  1/  our  ideat,  &ui  ar§  poi$ened  fty  than, 
TKefi  puutor  ut  and  force  nt  into  the  arenOt 
Where,  Kke  gtadiqion,  «m  muet  fghi  for  them,''—: 
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SHALL  LYNCHING  BE  SUPPRESSED,  AND  HOW? 


Bt  WmTHROP  D.  Sheldon,  LL.D., 

or  Girard  College. 


IT  WILL  help  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  pertinencj  and  pressing  impor- 
tance of  these  questions  and  to  answer 
them  aright,  if  we  recall  briefly  some 
more  or  less  familiar  history;  not  so 
familiar,  however,  but  that  it  needs  to 
be  rehearsed,  until  the  American  people 
awake  from  the  easy-going,  complacent 
indifference,  with  which  they  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  treat  this  evil. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  accord- 
ing to  well-authenticated  statistics,  there 
have  been  over  three  thousand  lynchings, 
very  many  of  them  accompanied  with 
barbarities  and  atrocities  which  almost 
beggar  description  and  hardly  find  a 
parallel  in  the  world  to-day  and  have 
seldom  been  matched  or  surpassed  in  the 
worid's  history.  Our  country  stands 
to-day  almost  solitary  and  alone  among 
the  nations  in  these  most  horrible  and 
revolting  infamies  of  mob  violence.  Were 
it  not  for  the  stem,  unimpeachable  facts, 
it  would  be  thought  incredible — ^indeed, 
scarcely  conceivable — that  such  things 
could  occur,  or  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  occur,  in  this  professedly  civ- 
ilized, law-governed  and  Christian  land. 

The  average  for  the  last  twenty  years 
(1885-1904)  has  been  one  hundred  and 
iorty-two;   the  average  for  the  first  ten 


years  (1885-1894)  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  for  the  second  ten  (1895- 
1904)  one  hundred  and  twenty-four;  for 
the  first  five  years  (1895-1899)  of  this 
second  period  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  for  the  last  five  (1900-1904)  one 
hundred  and  seven. 

The  number  has  varied  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  now  rising  to  a  very  high 
figure  and  then  slowly  receding  for  sev- 
eral years  to  a  much  lower  point,  suddenly 
to  mount  up  again.  Thus  in  1885  the 
number  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  diminishing  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  in  1887,  rising  again  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  in  1889.  Then 
it  fell  off  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  in  1890,  but  in  1892  reached  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  the  highest  figure 
for  any  year.  Again  the  wave  gradually 
receded  until  the  year  1896,  when  the 
number  was  one  hundred  and  thirtyone. 
The  next  year  it  rose  again  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six.  In  1899  it  dropped 
to  one  hundred  and  seven,  but  in  1901 
advanced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
For  the  years  1902-1904  the  number  re- 
mained at  about  one  hundred.  In  1905 
it  fell  to  sixty-six,  all,  except  one,  nqpt)es, 
several  of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake ; 
and  all  but  five  lynchings  occurred  in 
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nine  states,  where  the  negro  population 
is  largest. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  whose  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  comli- 
tions  prevailing  in  the  South  qualifies 
them  to  judge,  the  statistics  thus  briefly 
sunmiarized  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 
Every  year  there  are  very  many  lynchings, 
in  out-of-the-way  places  especially,  that 
escape  the  notice  of  news-gatherers  and 
of  which  no  hint  reaches  the  outside 
world. 

A  review  of  the  long  catalogue  reveals 
certain  most  significant  facts.  At  first 
lynching  as  a  rule  was  reserved  as  the 
penalty  almost  exclusively  for  one  crime, 
which  appealed  for  special  vengeance, 
because  of  its  deep-dyed  villainy.  In 
comparatively  few  instances  was  it  re- 
sorted to  as  a  punishment  for  other 
offences.  Very'  soon,  however,  other 
forms  of  criminality  came  to  be  included, 
until  in  more  recent  years  the  mob  has 
ceased  to  discriminate,  and  the  Ust  of 
crimes  for  which  lynching  has  been  ad- 
ministered now  comprises  also  murder, 
attempted  murder  or  threats  to  kill, 
burglary  and  thieving,  insults  to  whites, 
arson,  and  other  minor  offences,  and  the 
general  depravity  or  obnoxious  character 
of  the  victim  when  there  is  only  a  sus- 
picion of  crime.  Of  late  about  four- 
fifths  of  lynchings  have  been  for  crimes 
other  than  criminal  assault, .  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  ostensible  justification 
of  lynch-law. 

Besides  this  growing  tendency  to  add 
to  the  number  of  crimes  which  fall  under 
the  ban  of  lynch-law,  there  has  also  been 
a  steady  and  decided  increase  in  the 
ferocity  and  savagery  of  its  execution, 
until  already,  it  would  seem,  the  climax 
of  inhumanity  has  been  reached.  Years 
ago  the  mob  contented  itself  with  hang- 
ing or  shooting  the  victim  to  death.  But 
for  some  years  past  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure has  become  altogether  too  tame 
and  commonplace,  and  the  mob  has 
practiced  the  most  fiendish  cruelties, 
burning  its  victims  at  the  stake,  piling 
up  faggots  about  them  and  pouring  on 


oil,  stoning  them  to  death,  sometimes 
mutilating  and  hacking  their  bodies,  and 
even  carrying  away  the  charred  remains 
as  souvenirs  of  these  orgies  of  brutaUty. 

In  order  to  give  authority  and  impres- 
siveness  to  the  doings  of  the  mob,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  "it  was  composed 
of  the  best  citizens  of  the  community." 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  too  sweeping  state- 
ment and  not  to  be  accepted  Uterally. 
But  while  it  may  be  true  that  the  "  best 
citizens  "  do  not  actually  adjust  the  noose, 
or  fire  the  shot,  or  apply  the  torch,  yet 
by  excusing  and  condoning,  by  acquiesc- 
ing in  and  countenancing,  or  even  defend- 
ing the  action  of  the  mob,  by  doing  noth- 
ing to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  the  bar 
of  justice  or  sometimes  even  shielding 
them  from  arrest  or  refusing  to  convict 
them  when  placed  upon  trial,  the  great 
majority  of  the  best  citizens,  so-called, 
have  practically  made  themselves  ac- 
cessories after  the  fact  and  morally  at 
least  partidpes  criminis. 

In  not  a  few  instances,  no  doubt  many 
more  than  are  known,  the  mob  in  its 
reckless  fury  has  wreaked  its  vengeance 
upons  persons  altogether  innocent  of  the 
offences  charged.  Indeed  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  victim  is  widely  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  a  prominent  educa- 
tional institution  represented  a  not  un- 
conmion  sentiment,  when,  as  is  credibly 
reported,  he  said  to  the  young  men  under 
his  charge:  "The  only  way  to  get  along 
with  niggers  is  to  hang  a  few  once  in  a 
while,  and  if  the  man  hung  is  not  the 
man  who  deserved  it,  in  that  case  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong,  and  the 
moral  effect  is  the  same." 

The  customary  verdict  of  coroners' 
juries  is  to  the  effect  that  "the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of  persons 
unknown."  And  grand  juries  either 
refuse  to  indict  those  accused  of  mob 
violence  or  reconmiend  their  discharge, 
even  when  in  one  case  a  member  of  Uie 
mob  had  confessed  his  own  share  in  the 
affair  and  had  implicated  others. 

In  some  instances,  even  after  the  ac- 
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cused  has  been  promptly  tried  and  con- 
victed bj  a  court  of  justice  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  the  mob  has  not  permitted 
the  law  to  take  its  course,  but  wresting 
the  prisoner  from  his  legal  guardians, 
has  punished  him  according  to  its  own 
diabolical  will. 

As  a  rule,  with  some  most  honorable 
exceptions,  the  constituted  authorities, 
both  state  and  local,  whose  highest  ofBce 
is  to  defend  law  and  justice,  have  been 
shamefuUj  delinquent  in  their  'duty. 
Sometimes  so  feeble  is  their  resistance 
that  they  seem  to  be  in  collusion  with  the 
mob.  And  after  the  lynching  has  been 
consunmiated,  seldom  is  any  serious, 
determined  e£Port  made  to  bring  the  par- 
ticipants to  the  bar  of  justice,  even  when 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  are  well  known. 
A  search  of  court-records  will  reveal 
scarcely  any  instances  in  which  a  lyncher 
has  been  brought  to  trial,  convicted  and 
punished  as  he  deserved,  not  more  than 
a  beggarly  twenty-five  or  thirty  out  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  concerned  in  these 
outrages.  PubUc  opinion  in  the  com- 
munities involved  is  almost  invariably 
on  the  side  of  the  mob,  or  is  so  weak  and 
cowardly  as  to  reduce  legal  procedure  to 
a  farce  and  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  secure  conviction. 

In  July,  1904,  at  Eutawsville,  S.  C,  a 
negro,  charged  with  cursing  a  farmer, 
was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted,  and 
fined  by  the  village  magistrate.  At  night 
a  party  of  men — savage  beasts,  rather — 
took  him  from  the  jail,  chained  him  to  a 
huge  iron  grating,  and  rowing  out  into 
the  middle  of  a  neighboring  river,  pushed 
the  grating  and  their  prisoner  overboard. 
EGs  body  was  found  a  few  days  later  with 
sevente^  stab-wounds  in  it,  the  eyes 
gouged  out,. the  scalp  torn  off,  and  the 
fingers  severed.  In  the  following  De- 
cember, through  the  energetic  and  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  governor  of  the  State, 
aided  by  skilled  detectives,  a  number  of 
arrests  were  made,  two  of  them  village 
officials,  for  participation  in  the  crime. 
One  of  them  turned  state's  evidence  and 
implicated  the  others  in  the  affair,  giving 


a  graphic  account  of  how  the  victim  met 
his  death.  Hundreds  of  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  we  are '  told,  swore  that 
they  would  not  permit  the  accused  to  be 
found  guilty  or  punished,  and  the  man 
who  confessed  was  threatened  with  death. 
Of  course,  when  the  case  was  brought 
to  trial  in  May,  1905,  almost  a  year  after 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  accused 
would  be  acquitted. 

Months  have  elapsed  since  the  whole- 
sale lynching  of  eight  persons  in  July, 
1905,  at  Watkinsville,  Gra.,  one  of  the 
most  infamous  outrages  in  the  whole 
history  of  lynch  law.  But  no  one  con- 
cerned in  this  affair  has  been  punished 
or  even  arrested.  The  prisoners  were 
murdered,  regardless  of  the  offences 
charged  and  in  defiance  of  the  sacred 
and  most  elementary  right  of  American 
citizenship,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  to 
determine  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

Public  indifference  on  the  subject  of 
lynching  is  almost  universal  the  country 
over.  The  average  American  citizen, 
as  he  partakes  of  his  morning  roll  and 
coffee  and  reads  in  his  daily  newspaper 
the  sickening  account  of  the  latest  lynch- 
ing trag^y,  is  moved  for  the  time  being 
with  a  thrill  of  horror.  He  lays  his  paper 
aside,  goes  to  his  daily  work,  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  money-mak- 
ing, and — ^that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  in- 
cident is  closed.  It  is  only  a  few  days' 
sensation  and  soon  forgotten.  It  is  none 
of  his  affair,  he  thinks,  and  he  is  satisfied 
to  leave  it  to  those  who  are  inmiediately 
concerned,  forgetting  that  not  merely 
the  conmiunity  and  state  where  the  affair 
occurs,  but  our  entire  nation,  is  deeply 
disgraced  and  dishonored  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  civilized  worid;  that  the  finger 
of  reproach,  even  of  scorn,  is  pointed  at 
us, — of  contempt  for  a  people  whose  in- 
stitutions and  government  are  apparently 
impotent  to  put  an  end  to  such  devilish 
scenes,  or  at  all  events  make  no  deter- 
mined effort  to  prevent  them  or  to  punish 
those  concerned  in  them.  The  callous- 
ness of  the  American  people  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  this  evil  is  amazing.  The  fate  of 
the  victim  himself  may  excite  no  special 
interest  or  sjrmpathy;  and  many  periiaps 
may  feel  that  no  punishment  is  too  severe 
for  the  chief  crime.  But  have  we  no  re- 
gard for  our  reputation  as  a  civilized  and 
Christian  people,  no  solicitude  for  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  these  scenes,  not 
only  upon  those  who  take  part  in  and 
witness  them,  but  also  upon  the  very 
race  to  which  the  victims  for  the  most 
part  belong  and  upon  those  in  all  parts 
of  our  country  who  are  disposed  to  set 
law  and  order  at  defiance?  All  experi- 
ence proves  that  such  unusual  and  un- 
lawful punishments  have  no  virtue  as  a 
preventive  of  crime.  Itself  the  height 
of  lawlessness,  anarchy  and  crime,  lynch- 
ing breeds  these  very  conditions  and  ag- 
gravates the  very  trouble  it  was  intended 
to  correct.  The  lynching  spirit  is  an 
infectious  as  well  as  a  contagious  disease. 
''Lynch  him!  Lynch  him!"  has  come 
to  be  the  conmion  cry  of  the  mob,  wher- 
ever in  the  land  it  rears  its  portentous 
head.  Even  a  gang  of  boys,  catching 
the  lynching  spirit  from  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  these  aflPairs,  has  been  Imown 
to  perform  a  mock  lynching  as  a  sort  of 
grim  amusement,  with  what  would  prob- 
ably have  been  a  fatal  result  to  a  colored 
boy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  police.  A  mob  of  lynchers  is  sel- 
dom content  with  the  death  of  the  im- 
mediate victim.  Other  crimes  of  per- 
sonal violence  upon  negroes  who  have 
violated  no  law,  veiy  often  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  lynching.  They  are  beaten, 
shot  at  and  driven  from  their  homes; 
their  houses  are  burned  to  the  ground 
and  their  property  destroyed,  in  order  to 
intimidate  and  terrorize  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. 

Security  for  the  whites  as  well  as  for 
the  blacks  depends  upon  the  orderly  en- 
forcement of  law  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  all  under  the  law.  They  who  take 
the  sword  of  lynch-law  may  themselves 
at  last  perish  by  the  same  sword.  Eveiy 
dose  observer  of  the  drift  of  public  feeling 
has  noticed  a  growing  intensity  of  race- 


prejudice  and  hatred,  to  which  nothing 
ministers  so  effectually  as  the  practice  of 
lynching  and  its  attendant  cruelties. 
Hatred  by  one  race  begets  hatred  in  the 
other.  Unless  the  causes  are  removed, 
the  breach  will  become  wider  and  wider, 
and  mutual  animosity  more  and  more 
pronounced,  with  results  which  it  re- 
quires prophetic  vision  to  foresee. 

The  situation,  thus  briefly  sketched 
in  its  most  salient  features,  should  com- 
pel the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article: 
Shall  lynching  be  suppressed?  And  no 
excuses,  palliating  circumstances,  or  pleas 
in  extenuation  should  be  permitted  to 
divert  attention  from  the  simple,  plain, 
elementary  issue  involved  in  this  question. 

The  truth  is  the  American  people  have 
never  given  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question.  They  have  never  made  up 
their  minds  that  lynching  shall  be  sup- 
pressed. Let  us  squarely  face  the  facts 
as  they  are.  Communities  and  states 
where  lynchings  have  occurred  or  where 
local  conditions  make  them  possible  have 
never  determined  to  take  every  precau- 
tion and  use  every  available  means,  even 
the  most  radical  and  drastic  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  them  at  all  hazards;  or  if  in 
spite  of  this  they  do  occur,  to  employ  all 
the  resources  at  their  command  to  ferret 
out  the  perpetrators  and  bring  them  to 
adequate  punishment,  no  matter  what 
their  social  standing  may  be.  There  have 
been  now  and  then  spasmodic  efforts  in 
these  directions,  but  generally  it  has  been 
only  a  spasm,  and  often  only  half-hearted 
at  best,  to  preserve  appearances,  but  with 
no  real,  inflexible  purpose  to  accomplish 
anything. 

And  our  national  government  which 
represents  America  before  the  world — 
what  has  it  ever  done  to  meet  this  in- 
sistent problem  and  show  that  it,  too,  is 
determined  to  suppress  lynching  ?  While 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  the  South  it  has  been  the  misfor- 
tune of  that  section  that  a  large  majority 
of  lynchings  occur  there,  they  also  occur 
in  Uie  North  and  West.    Tliey  are  not 
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an  affair  of  only  one  section  of  our  com- 
mon country.  Only  five  States  have  had 
a  clean  record.  No  matter  where  they 
happen,  the  whole  nation — North,  South, 
East  and  West — ^the  entire  people  have 
a  conmion  concern  about  them  and  a 
common  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
shaken  off  or  be  put  aside.  If  they  have 
not  been  suppressed,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  must  bear  its  full  share  of  the  dis- 
grace and  opprobrium,  because  it  has 
never  applied  the  power  and  resources 
of  national  authority  to  the  problem. 

It  is  one  of  the  constitutional  duties  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
communicale  with  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  by  message  ^information  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  to  reconmiend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 
The  prevalence  of  lynchings,  with  aU 
their  tragic  incidents,  is  certainly  a  suf- 
ficiently important  and  menacing  fact  in 
**  the  state  of  the  Union  **  to  deserve  urgent 
attention  in  a  Presidential  message.  We 
could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  some 
of  the  long-drawn-out  disquisitions  on 
comparatively  unimportant  matters,  that 
a  little  space  at  least  might  be  devoted 
to  this  subject,  that  the  President  might 
arouse  the  national  conscience,  make 
practical  reconunendations  to  Congress 
and  call  upon  that  body  to  take  such  de- 
cisive action  as  would  enable  the  Execu- 
tive to  use  all  the  available  resources  of 
national  authority  for  the  suppression 
of  lynching. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  reference,  we 
believe,  of  any  practical  importance  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  subject  by  any  of 
our  Presidents  in  their  annual  or  special 
messages;  and  while  several  bills  have 
been  introduced.  Congress  has  never 
taken  any  action,  and  the  matter  has 
seldom  even  been  mentioned  on  the  floor 
of  either  House.  Aliens,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Italians  at  New  Orleans  a  few 
years  ago,  have  on  a  number  of  occasions 
been  the  victims  of  mob  violence.  But 
no  law  has  yet  been  passed  authorizing 
United  States  officials  to  deal  directly 


with  such  cases;  and  our  government 
has  been  left  under  the  mortifying  neces- 
sity of  representing  to  foreign  powers 
that  it  can  do  nothing  of  its  own  motion 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice  and  can 
legally  provide  no  money  indemnity, 
such  indenmity  being  given  only  as  a 
matter  of  grace  on  our  part,  not  as  legally 
due. 

Both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Departments  and  the  American  people 
have  all  these  years  practically  ignored 
the  whole  subject,  as  if  it  were  altogether 
outside  of  their  province.  Political  plat- 
forms and  candidates  have  taken  as 
much  pains  to  steer  clear  of  this  question 
as  a  battleship  does  to  avoid  a  torpedo 
or  a  floating  mine.  Even  the  party  of 
emancipation,  while  it  talks  and  resolves 
about  reducing  the  Congressional  repre- 
sentation of  certain  States,  in  which  it  is 
alleged  that  the  nqpt)es  have  been  dis- 
franchised, utters  as  a  party  no  word  of 
condenmation  for  lynching  and  its  hor- 
rors, no  demand  for  its  suppression,  even 
if  Federal  power  be  required  for  this 
purpose. 

PracticaUy  the  American  people  and 
governments,  local,  state  and  national, 
have  been  cowards  in  the  presence  of 
this  evil. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  is  to 
educate  and  organize  public  opinion  by 
bringing  the  subject  definitely  and  for- 
cibly before  the  people  of  local  commu- 
nities and  states  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  that  they  may  be  influenced  to 
determine  that  this  lynching  madness 
shall  be  suppressed  and  to  sustain  the 
authorities  in  using  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  this  end. 

Perhaps  no  agency  can  do  so  much  in 
this  direction  as  the  newspaper  and  peri-r 
odical  press.  We  believe  that  for  the 
most  part  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  their  full  share  in  awakening  and 
shaping  the  opinion  and  will  of  the  masses. 
Already  many  of  them,  even  in  sections 
most  given  to  mob  violence,  have  been 
most  outspoken  in  its  condemnation. 

The  political  conventions  of  all  parties 
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ma/t  hoitiile  to  take  a  decided 
btton  the  people  in  behalf  of  law, 
aod  humanity.  They  should  nom- 
far  public  office  tiiose  men  only, 
vhoi,  if  elected  to  ezecutiye  positions, 
w9  use  cYery  lawful  means  to  suf^Nress 
crime  of  lyndiing;  or  if  diosen  to  the 
of  legislation,  will  put  upcm  the 
slatiite4xM>k  all  neoessaiy  laws;  or  if 
phoed  upcMi  the  bench,  will  deal  out  jus- 
tiee  to  lynchers  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law  and  without  fear  or  favor,  and  abo 
to  those  who  commit  crimes  that  excite 
the  lynching  spirit. 

Our  common  schoob  should  so  train 
their  students  in  the  princifdes  and  prac- 
tice and  necessity  of  government  by  law, 
and  so  cultivate  in  tl^m  die  law-alnding 
spirit,  that  they  shall  always  stand  firm 
for  law  and  order  and  against  the  anarchy 
of  mob  violence. 

And  this  crusade  should  enlist  the  unan- 
imous and  active  support  of  all  churches 
and  denominations.  Through  thdr 
dergy  and  millions  of  members  they  can, 
if  they  will,  wield  an  influence  against 
this  evil  that  would  be  irresistible.  For 
this  is  not  altogether  a  political  question, 
but  one  of  coomion  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  churches  and  all  religious  peo[de 
should  stand  unitedly  and  aggressively 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  of  every 
race.  They  should  insbt  upon  just, 
fair.  Christian  treatment  for  all  alike, 
for  the  humblest,  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded,  the  blackest,  equidly  with  the 
stronger  and  the  more  favored;  upon 
their  ''right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  hapfMness  "  in  their  own  way,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens;  upon 
common,  equal  opportunities  for  all  and 
a  fair  chance  in  life  to  make  of  themselves 
what  they  can.  They  should  set  them- 
selves a^iDst  that  prejudice  and  spirit 
of  caste  which  rd^ates  any  class  of  our 
population  to  a  state  of  hopeless  inferi- 
ority. Our  churches  can  have  no  nobler 
mission  than  to  lift  such  out  of  the  slough 
of  ignorance,  moral  weakness  and  de- 


genoracy,  wherein  breed  those  crimes 
which  afford  the  lyndier  a  specious  ex- 
cuse tor  his  laiHessness. 

Turning  now  to  the  duty  and  office  of 
government  in  the  prevention  or  sup- 
pression of  lyndung — in  the  first  plaoe» 
what  course  should  be  adopted  by  the 
audiorities  in  those  communities  and 
states  where  lyndiings  have  occurred, 
or  where  the  conditions  are  sach  that 
they  are  likely  to,  or  possibly  may,  occur? 

**  Be  prepared  tor  the  unexpected,  and 
take  no  chances"  should  be  the  guiding 
prindple.  Let  the  l^islative  depa^- 
ment  pass  sudi  laws  as  will  give  amp^e 
power  to  all  executive  officers  for  any 
and  every  emergency  and  shaU  hold  them 
to  strict  account  for  failure  to  prevent 
the  mob  from  accomplishing  its  purpose. 
Some  of  the  States  have  already  enacted 
such  laws,  in^>osing  heavy  penalties  for 
anv  dereliction  in  duty.  And  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  measure  of 
all,  the  State  should  organize  a  state 
police,  or  constabulary,  with  spedal  ref- 
erence to  the  suppression  of  mob  violence. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  the  sheriff  and  his  aids  are  a  feeble 
dependence  in  the  face  of  an  enraged  mob 
of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  men, 
bent  upon  lynching  the  prisoner.  They 
are  too  few  to  cope  with  the  situation,  or 
they  lack  the  necessary  courage  and  de- 
termination, and  wealdy  yield.  And  the 
state  militia  can  seldom  be  relied  upon 
for  effective  service;  for  its  members  are 
scattered,  precious  time  is  lost  in  caUing 
them  to  the  colors  and  moving  them  to 
the  scene  of  the  outbreak;  and  mean- 
while the  mob  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose. It  happens  not  unfrequently  that 
the  officers  or  men,  or  both,  are  more  or 
less  in  sympathy  with  the  mob  and  make 
no  determined  effort  to  prevent  the  affair, 
and  have  even  been  known  to  cooperate 
with  the  lynchers.  Their  guns  are  not 
loaded,  or  are  loaded  with  blank  car- 
tridges; or  the  troops  are  forbidden  to 
fire,  lest  somebody  should  be  hurt;  or 
they  even  permit  themselves  to  be  dis- 
armed. 
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The  Gtdj  wmy,  therefore,  to  meet 
effectiyely  the  sudden  situation  is  for  the 
state  to  organize  a  permanent  constabu- 
lary of  sufficient  numbers,  under  regular 
pay,  well  driUed,  armed  and  equipped, 
and  ready  at  a  moment's  call  to  be  hur- 
ried to  the  scene,  with  their  guns  loaded, 
and  who  will  be  ordered  to  fire,  should 
the  emergency  demand  it.  In  view  of 
the  great  increase  in  our  population  and 
its  heterogeneous  elements  and  the  con- 
sequent exposure  to  sudden  outbreaks 
of  mob  violence,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  our  larger  and  more  populous 
states,  especially  where  the  grav^  crimes 
t»id  to  multiply,  should  provide  a  state 
constabulary  to  be  on  duty  all  the  time 
as  a  guarantee  of  pubUc  order.  As  a 
rural  police  such  a  body  in  constant  ser- 
vice, with  detachments  posted  at  con- 
venient points  in  the  state,  would  be 
most  efficient  in  maintaining  good  order 
throughout  its  confines  and  in  preventing 
the  veiy  crimes  which  arouse  the  lynch- 
ing spirit.  It  should  be  provided  for  by 
law,  that  whenever  a  crime  has  been 
oonmiitted,  that  is  likely  to  stir  the  feel- 
ing of  the  conmiunity  to  a  white  heat 
and  possibly  lead  to  an  attempt  at  lynch- 
ing, the  state  constabulary  shall  imme- 
diately be  ordered  to  the  place,  to  aid 
the  local  officials  in  capturing  the  crim- 
inal if  he  is  still  at  large,  or  to  protect  him 
from  attack  by  a  mob,  if  he  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities.  In  this  as 
in  other  things  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.*' 

But  if  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the 
lynching  is  consummated,  the  state  should 
then  proceed  with  all  the  power  the  laws 
can  be  made  capable  of  giving,  to  bring 
the  lynchers  to  the  bar  of  justice,  be  they 
''our  best  citizens''  or  the  dregs  of  the 
community.  The  former  who  engineer 
a  ''lynching  bee"  are  far  more  dangerous 
to  society  than  tl^e  latter.  No  stone 
should  be  left  unturned  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  these  enemies  of  social 
order,  no  matter  who  they  are  or  what 
their  social  standing.    The  participants 


are  generally  known  in  the  community; 
or  if  they  are  not,  detectives  should  be 
put  upon  their  trail  until  they  are  round- 
ed up  and  punished.  Until  this  result  is 
reached  the  authorities  should  not  cease 
their  most  strenuous  efforts. 

Even  the  sunmiaiy  measures  of  martial 
law  would  be  better  than  to  allow  lynch- 
ing to  continue  or  lynchers  to  go  unpun- 
ished. A  community  in  the  North  or 
South,  in  the  East  or  West,  that  possesses 
all  the  machinery  for  the  orderly  and  l^^al 
punishment  of  crime,  and  yet  tolerates 
within  its  limits  the  infamous  brutalities 
of  the  lyncher  and  even  justifies  and 
applauds  his  action,  and  permits  him  to 
walk  its  streets  unwhipped  of  justice — 
such  a  community  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
rigors  of  martial  kw. 

If  the  progranmie  thus  briefly  outlined 
is  carried  out  by  the  authorities  of  the 
community  and  state,  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  lynching  will  be  quickly  sup- 
pressed. But  if  the  executive,  legislative 
or  judicial  powers  of  the  state,  one  or  all, 
prove  themselves  unable  or  unwilling 
to  accomplish  this  result,  have  the  Amer- 
ican people  no  recourse?  Must  they 
stand  by  and  permit  this  national  dis- 
grace to  continue?  Is  there  nothing 
Uiat  can  be  done  through  our  national 
government  ?  It  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  precedent  for  national  action.  If 
so,  it  is  high  time  that  a  precedent  be  es- 
tablished. Or  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
doctrine  of  state  rights  stands  in  the  way. 
The  friends  of  that  doctrine  will  do  well 
not  to  interpose  it  as  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  national  interference,  when 
local  agencies  have  failed  in  their  duty. 

What  can  the  national  government  do 
in  these  circumstances?  is  a  question 
that  merits  most  careful  consideration. 
We  believe  that  a  fair,  conmion-sense 
interpretation  of  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives and  of  the  spirit  and  declared 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  fully  au- 
thorizes the  national  government,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  use  its  power  to  suppress 
lynching.     If  it  is  so  shackled  and  lim- 
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ited  bj  constitutional  r^ulations  that 
it  can  take  no  effective  action,  surely 
the  founders  left  it  disgracefully  impo- 
tent. We  cannot  believe  that  tfiey  did 
so.  In  the  very  preamble  they  declare 
that  the  Constitution  was  ordiuned  **\n 
order  to  establish  justice  and  insure 
domestic  tranquility.**  Where?  Evi- 
dently in  every  state  and  territoiy  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government. 

TTie  first  section  of  Article  XIV.,  of 
the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
provides  that  no  state  shall  "  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  any  per- 
son witlun  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.**  Now  a  state  may 
deny  such  protection  in  two  ways,  di- 
rectly, by  statute,  or,  indirectly,  by  failure 
to  pass  the  necessary  laws  or  to  use  the 
powers  entrusted  to  it  by  existing  laws, 
to  insure  equal  protection  for  all.  If 
the  state  authorities,  either  through  in- 
ability or  through  unwillingness,  have 
failed  to  suppress  lynching  and  its  ac- 
companying atrocities,  they  have  prac- 
tically denied  the  ^  equal  protection  of 
the  laws**  to  those  citizens  who  have 
been  subjected  to  mob  violence.  In 
pursuance  of  Section  V.  under  the  same 
Article,  which  says:  ''The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,"  Congress  has  passed  several 
statutes,  which,  reasonably  and  fairly 
interpreted,  apply  to  cases  of  lynching 
and  read  as  follows : 

Section  5508.  ''If  two  or  more  per- 
sons conspiite  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten 
or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege secured  to  him  by  Uie  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because 
of  his  so  having  exercised  the  same;  or 
if  two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on 
the  highway  or  on  the  premises  of  an- 
other, with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder 
his  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  so  secured,  they  shall 


be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years;  and 
shall,  moreover,  thereafter  be  ineligible 
to  any  ofBce,  or  place  of  honor,  profit  or 
trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States.*' 

Section  5509.  "If  in  the  act  of  vio- 
lating any  provision  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  Sections  any  other  felony  or 
misdemeanor  be  committed,  the  offender 
shall  be  punished  for  the  same  with  such 
punishment  as  is  attached  to  such  felony 
or  misdemeanor  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  offence  is  committed.'* 

Section  5519.  "If  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  any  State  or  Territory  conspire, 
or  go  in  disguise  on  the  highway  or  on 
the  premises  of  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal 
privileges  or  immunities  under  the  laws; 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hin- 
dering the  constituted  authorities  of  any 
State  or  Territory  from  giving  or  secur- 
ing to  all  persons  within  such  State  or 
Territory  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.** 

If  these  statutes  are  not  sufBciently 
specific  to  authorize  the  Federal  Courts 
to  intervene  in  cases  of  lynching,  then 
Congress  should  enact  any  further  leg- 
islation that  may  be  needful  to  carry  out 
the  plain  intent  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution.  If  the  state  courts  fail 
in  their  duty,  let  lynchers  be  prosecuted 
before  United  States  Courts,  and  let  aU 
the  l^^al  and  judicial  machinery  of  the 
national  government  be  brought  into 
action.  Cases  of  peonage  and  "white- 
capping**  have  been  taken  into  the  Fed- 
eral Courts;  why  may  not  also  cases  of 
lynching? 

Justice  and  a  common-sense  interpre- 
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tion  of  |the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  justify  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  sufBdent  constitutional  authority 
for  national  interposition.  Will  that  step 
be  taken?  It  will  be,  if  the  American 
people  so  determine.  Let  them  say  to 
local  and  state  authorities:  It  is  pri- 
marily your  duty  and  business  to  put  an 
end  to  lynching  and  its  tragedies,  and  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  law.  But  if 
you  will  not  or  cannot  do  this,  then  we 
will  make  it  our  business  to  accomplish 
it  through  the  constitutional  and  legal 
powers  of  the  national  government. 

How  can  we  tolerate  within  our  own 
borders  the  savagery  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  distinctively  the  world  over 
as  "the  American  lynch  mob,"  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  face  to  lecture 
and  rebuke  other  nations  for  the  out- 
rages which  take  place  in  their  back- 
yards? If  we  would  escape  the  tu  quo- 
que  retort  and  avoid  being  politely  re- 
minded to  look  at  home  and  attend  to 
our  own  affairs, — ^if  we  would  make  our 
influence  strong  and  unimpeachable 
eveiywhere  for  law  and  humanity  and 
against  anarchy  and  cruelty,  we  should 
maintain  law  and  humanity  within  our 
own  bounds  and  extirpate  the  abomina- 
tions which  ciy  to  heaven  from  our  own 
back-yard. 

There  are  many  who  would  temporize 
with  this  evil.  ''Hands  off!**  they  tell 
us.  "Wait!  Let  natural  and  moral 
forces  and  influences  have  free  course. 
Give  them  time,  and  they  will  gradually 
and  quietly  solve  the  problem."  But 
will  Uiey  do  so?  Have  they  accom- 
plished very  much  during  the  last  twenty 


years?  Are  they  likely,  hy  themselves^ 
to  effect  much  more  during  the  next  ten 
or  twenty  ?  While  tlie  number  of  lynch- 
ings  does  not  now  reach  the  sUutling 
figures  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
yet  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  number  has  seldom  fallen  below  one 
hundred  annually,  race  antagonism  has 
deepened  in  intensity  and  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  violence  and 
barbarity  of  its  manifestations.  But 
grant  that  these  forces  and  influences 
will  in  time  bring  about  a  cure  of  the 
disease.  While  we  are  waiting,  it  will 
continue  its  ravages  and  add  more  to  the 
number  of  its  victims, — ^to  be  sure  a 
slowly  lessening  number;  but  every  new 
victim,  every  fresh  exhibition  of  mob 
violence  and  brutality,  will  be  adding  to 
our  national  dishonor,  when  if  our  gov- 
erning authorities  would  handle  the 
evil  without  gloves,  it  could  be  suppressed 
almost  immediately.  No,  we  have  tem- 
porized all  too  long.  As  well  temporize 
with  a  frenzied  mob  of  lynchers  as  with  a 
jungle  tiger  just  ready  to  spring  upon  you. 
Tliere  is  an  old  saying  with  more  or 
less  truth  in  it:  "If  you  scratch  a  Rus- 
sian with  a  pin,  you  will  find  a  Tartar." 
If  these  scenes  of  mob  violence,  of  mur- 
der, mutilation,  torture  and  burning  are 
permitted  to  continue,  if  the  American 
people  who  can  suppreess  theniT  if  they 
will,  do  not  stamp  out  this  lynching 
frenzy,  then  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  an  impudent  world  shall  feel  justified 
in  the  taunt — Scratch  an  American,  and 
you  will  find  a  savage. 

WiNTHBOP  D.   ShELDQN., 

Oirard  College^  Philadelphia. 
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PART  I. 

AT  THE  close  of  the  series  of  articles 
xjL  on  the  ''Economics  of  Moses ** 
it  was  stated  that  Jesus,  realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  curing  economic  ills  by 
the  mere  letter  of  law,  sought  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  economic  problem  with 
which  Moses  struggled  bj  giving  to  the 
world  a  spiritualized  ideal  of  economic 
Ufe. 

The  burden  of  the  articles  on  the 
*' Economics  of  Jesus"  must  therefore 
be  to  show  what  this  ideal  is.  This  task 
may  be  best  performed  by  giving  in  the 
first  article  its  structure  as  derived  from 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  first  dis- 
ciples, and  in  the  second  its  function  as 
derived  from  the  history  of  attempts 
made  to  put  it  into  practice. 

This  ideal  has  two  distinct  phases — 
the  psychological  and  the  sociological. 

The  psychological  principle  is  found 
in  the  emphasis  which  Jesus  placed  upon 
Life,  making  no  distinction  between  ex- 
istence here  and  hereafter.  Under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  there  is  but  little 
record  of  consideration  of  any  continua- 
tion of  Life  beyond  the  earth  period. 
The  limited  conception  of  Life  of  the 
eariier  times  resulted  in  a  low  estimate 
of  its  value  and  possibilities.  More  im- 
portance was  given  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  hour  and  the  material  means  of  pro- 
ducing such  pleasure  than  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Life  or  the  means  of  developing 
its  fullness.  Life,  therefore,  by  most 
minds,  was  considered  of  less  import- 
ance than  body,  food,  raiment  or  houses. 

As  evidence  of  this  we  note  that  Life 
was  often  sacrificed  by  the  individual  to 
secure  these  material  things  even  when 
their  acquisition  was  not  necessaiy  to 
existence;  the  law  prescribed  the  death 
penalty  freely  for  interference  with  sup- 


posed rights  in  these  material  things; 
and  the  lives  of  great  masses  of  peo[de 
considered  the  less  fortunate  were  sacri- 
ficed for  the  pleasure  of  those  considered 
the  more  fortunate. 

There  was  but  little  conception  of  life 
as  being  a  force  greater  than  all  material 
things,  with  power  to  control  all  such 
things,  making  them  a  means  of  its  fuller 
and  larger  expression,  or  going  on  its 
way  entirely  independent  of  all  visible 
adjuncts. 

The  economic  laws  of  Moses  grew  out 
of  the  material  conception  of  Life  and 
were  a  laudable  effort  in  the  direction 
of  regulating  the  ownership  of  the  ma- 
terial things  pertaining  to  Ufe  by  external 
force,  on  the  assumption  that  the  life 
itself  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  being . 
regulated  so  as  to  regulate  from  within 
the  material  things  related  to  it.  In  the 
then  state  of  development  of  the  race 
that  assumption  was  tenable;  and  the 
Mosaic  system  was  probably  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  for  its  time. 

Jesus  assumed,  whether  correctly  or 
not  need  not  here  be  considered,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  at  least  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dominant  power  of  Life. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  evidences 
of  the  emphasis  placed  by  him  on  Life 
without  in  any  respect  discounting  or 
depreciating  the  body  or  material  things, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  Ascetic  Jews 
and  the  Stoic  Greeks : 

**  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  Life 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antly.*'—John,  10:10. 

*'As  the  Father  hath  Life  in  Himself, 
(independent  of  material  things),  so 
bath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself."— John,  5:26. 

"Therefore  I  say  unto  you  be  not 
anxious   (R.  V.)  for  your  Ufe  what  ye 
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shaU  eat»  or  wlult  ye  shall  drink;  nor 
jet  for  the  body  what  ye  shall  put  on. 
Is  not  the  Life  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment?" — ^Matthew, 
6:25. 

**  I  am  the  way»  the  truth  and  the  Life." 
—John,  14:6. 

Hie  dear  meaning  of  the  propositions 
quoted,  stripped  of  all  theological  tra- 
<Ktions,  is  that  it  is  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual to  so  develop  the  life  ''in  him- 
self/' which  is  possessed  by  all  "sons  of 
God/'  that  he  shall  be  able  to  control 
directly  or  indirectly  all  of  the  material 
things  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  his  Life  for  this  or  any  other 
worid. 

Otherwise  it  is  not  true  that  the  Life 
is  more — greater,  more  powerful — ^than 
the  meat  as  the  body  is  more — greater, 
more  powerful — ^than  the  raiment. 

A  few  strong  individuals  Uke  the 
Nazarene  Himself  may  be  able  to  de- 
velop this  conquering  Life  "in  himself" 
with  but  little  or  no  help  from  his  fellow- 
men;  but  without  social  cooperation  on 
a  laige  plan  the  development  of  this 
psychic  power  in  the  mass  of  mankind 
must  be  delayed  indefinitely.  Hence, 
the  necessity  for  the  sociological  phase  of 
this  ideal  of  Jesus. 

This  phase  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or,  according  to 
the  later  translations,  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Heavens. 

The  Greek  "Basileia"  carries  the 
same  meaning  as  the  English  "King- 
dom." It  includes  both  power  and 
place — ^regal  authority  and  territory  ruled. 

We  must  choose  between*  the  mean- 
ings, "  the  rule  of  the  heavens  or  heavenly 
principles  over  the  earth  "  and  "  the  heav- 
ens as  the  sphere  of  Divine  government," 
as  our  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  "Kingdom  of  the  Heavens."  Not 
to  choose  the  former  is  to  reject  the  best 
Biblical  scholarship  of  our  times. 

Daniel  gave  the  key  to  the  meaning 
of   this   term    when    he    announced    to 


Nebuchadnezzar,  "  The  heavens  do  rule  " 
(Daniel,  4:26);  and  then  proceeded  to 
show  him  what  kingdoms  should  suc- 
ceed his,  including  the  one  represented 
by  the  "stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  **  which  should  break  in 
pieces  all  other  kingdoms,  and  ultimately 
fill  the  earth.  Whatever  controversy 
there  may  be  about  the  authorship  or 
date  of  this  Book,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  best  commentators  that  the  verse 
quoted  gives  the  key  to  the  geography 
of  the  "  Kingdom  of  die  Heavens." 

The  Book  of  Matthew  is  distinctly  the 
exponent  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
The  term  "Kingdom  of  the  Heavens" 
occurs  in  it  thirty-three  times,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament.  "  The 
Kingdom  of  God  "  also  occurs  five  times 
in  Matthew,  and  many  times  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Jbut  with  a 
less  definite  signification,  sometimes  mean- 
ing the  same  thing  as  the  "Kingdom  of 
the  Heavens,"  but  usually  having  either 
a  narrower  meaning,  as  where  it  refers 
to  the  church  or  "Ecclesia,"  as  a  body, 
or  a  broader  meaning  as  a  state  of  bless- 
edness or  ethical  and  spiritual  condition 
resulting  from  divine  rule. 

The  prophecies  alleged  to  refer  to  this 
Kingdom  may  have  some  weight  on  this 
point: 

"And  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder." — ^Isaiah,  9:6. 

"And  the  stone  that  smote  the  image 
became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the 
whole  earth." — ^Daniel,  2:35. 

"For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord." — ^Isaiah,  11:9. 

"And  the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall 
he  take  away  from  oflf  all  the  earth." — 
Isaiah,  25:8. 

"The  kingdoms  of  this  worid  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ."— Revelations,  11:16. 

But  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself  as 
reported  by  Luke  is  conclusive: 

"The  Kingdom  of  Grod  is  among  you." 
—Luke,  17:21. 
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** Among"  instead  of  "within**  is  a 
marginal  reading  and  is  preferred  by  the 
later  translations.  That  this  is  the  pref- 
erable rendering  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  addressing  the  Pharisees 
who  were  then  attacking  Him,  and  who, 
according  to  His  own  statement  else- 
where could  not  be  said  to  accommodate 
much  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  at  that 
time  as  they  were  full  of  'Mead  men's 
bones." 

When  Jesus  said  in  John,  18:36,  ''My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  He  re- 
ferred to  quality  and  source  of  power 
and  not  to  location,  as  is  clear  from  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse:  "  But  now  is  my 
kingdom  not  from  hence." 

Having  determined  that  the  "King- 
dom of  the  Heavens**  always  and  the 
"Kingdom  of  Grod**  sometimes,  depend- 
ing upon  the  connection,  refers  to  a 
condition  of  human  society  on  this  earth, 
it  remains  to  show  what  relation  this 
Kingdom  has  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
people. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  of 
this  Kingdom  was  announced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  psychological  teaching 
quoted  above  as  from  Matthew,  6:26, 
and  shows  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  psychology  and  sociology 
of  the  Kingdom  by  insisting  upon  d^e 
organization  and  establishment  of  a 
social  and  economic  polity  among  those 
seeking  to  use  their  psychic  power  to 
conquer  material  conditions  in  these 
words: 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
Grod  and  His  righteousness  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.** — ^Mat- 
thew, 6:33. 

But  that  this  was  a  social  and  not  merely 
an  individual  exhortation  is  evident 
from  the  expression,  "For  after  all  these 
(material  things)  do  the  Gentiles  seek.** 

As  if  he  had  said,  "You  Jews  who 
have  had  the  law  of  Moses  to  teach  you 
how  to  provide  for  the  material  wants 
of  all  should  be  able  to  conduct  your 


economic  affairs  so  as  to  avoid  the  strug- 
gle for  wealth  seen  among  the  Grentiles 
and  you  can  do  so  by  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens 
which  is  now  at  hand." 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  given  in 
the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Matthew  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Heavens.  In  this  organic  law  we  find, 
among  other  economic  principles,  the 
following: 

"Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.** 

In  Luke's  account  of  this  Sermon  the 
word  "poor**  is  used  instead  of  "meek," 
indicating  that  the  disinherited  class 
was  referred  to,  and  many  late  transla- 
tions use  the  word  "land**  instead  of 
"earth." 

With  this  reasonable  interpretation 
we  find  the  Mosaic  principle  of  land 
tenure  approved  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding homes  for  all. 

The  application  of  this  principle,  how- 
ever, is  oilarged  to  include  reasonably 
the  common  ownership  of  land  in  which 
all  of  the  then  disinherited,  together  with 
the  few  rich  who  were  then  monopolizing 
the  land,  should  inherit  all  the  earth  as 
a  common  brotherhood  property,  r^;u- 
lated  only  as  to  equitable  possession,  in- 
stead of  the  private  ownership  by  allot- 
ment under  ihe  Mosaic  law,  which,  al- 
though better  than  land  monopoly,  re- 
sulted in  much  contention  about  titles 
and  landmarks. 

Jesus  approves  the  Mosaic  prohibition 
against  taking  interest  in  this  same  con- 
nection: 

"  Lend,  hoping  nothing  again.'* — Luke, 
6:35. 

But  here  again  He  transcends  the 
Mosaic  ideal  by  advising  the  lender  not 
to  exact  or  expect  the  return  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

He  approves  gratuitous  lending  to  the 
needy,  as  provided  in  the  Mosaic  law: 
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**  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
turn  thou  not  away." — ^Matthew,  5:42. 

Again  He  goes  beyond  the  Mosaic 
law  by  leaving  out  all  limitations  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  borrower,  while 
the  ancient  law  applied  only  in  cases  of 
distress. 

He  approves  the  principle  of  cancel- 
lation of  debts  in  the  prayer: 

**  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors." — ^Matthew,  6:12. 

All  Bible  scholars  agree  that  ^' debts  ** 
here  include  financial  obligations,  and 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  ritual 
version  which  uses  ''trespasses/'  which 
word  is  not  found  in  either  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  prayer,  was  influenced  by 
the  Manmion  worship  that  filled  the 
debtors'  prisons  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  made. 

His  cleansing  of  the  temple  near  the 
close  of  His  career,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  his  crucifixion,  was  an 
additional  approval  of  the  Mosaic  prin- 
ciple of  commercial  equality  and  the 
climax  of  His  condemnation  of  Mammon 
worship. 

This  was  not  an  act  of  religious  ref- 
ormation, as  such,  but  of  commercial 
reformation.  He  did  not  call  the  money- 
changers and  salesmen  blasphemers.  He 
called  them  "  thieves." 

The  cause  of  His  severe  accusation 
deserves  notice.  The  priests  and  money- 
lenders had  made  a  tax  which  was  levied 
in  the  time  of  Moses  for  a  special  occa- 
sion (Exodus,  30:13),  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, making  it  a  temple  tax  which  the 
two  or  three  millions  who  attended  the 
three  great  annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem 
must  pay  before  they  could  worship. 
Jesus  condemned  this  tax  as  illegal.  (Mat- 
thew, 24:27). 

Not  only  was  the  tax  ill^al,  but  it  was 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  Hebrew  half- 
shekel,  which,  on  account  of  the  Jews 
having  lost  their  sovereignty  and  power 
to  ccnn  money,  had  become  very  scarce. 
(Smith's  Bible  dictionary— '' Shekel "). 


The  people  were  compelled  to  ex- 
change their  every-day  Roman  coin  for 
this  Hebrew  half-shekel,  and  from  the 
best  that  can  be  known  of  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  probable  that  the  money- 
changers were  able  to  exact  ten  for  one 
in  the  exchange,  and  did  so. 

Jesus  announced  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic equality  in  the  parable  of  the 
vineyard  workers  to  tiie  effect  that 
where  all  are  willing  to  labor  as  ability 
may  permit  and  necessity  require,  their 
material  compensation  should  be  the 
same,  regardless  of  actual  time  spent  in 
labor. 

Upon  this  parable  Ruskin  in  his  Unto 
This  Last  founded  his  economic  ideal, 
in  which  he  insists  that  there  can  be  no 
political  economy  until  Economics  b 
based  upon  Life  as  the  only  true  form  of 
wealth. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  these 
economic  principles  are  practicable  under 
no  circumstances;  and  others  who  in- 
sist that  they  are  practicable  under  all 
circumstances. 

Both  are  wrong  as  regards  complete 
compliance  with  these  principles. 

Jesus  Himself  made  the  social  seeking 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  (not  its  complete 
establishment)  a  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual's abiUty  to  live  up  to  this  economic 
ideal;  and  even  He  found  it  necessary 
to  modify  the  economic  precepts  given 
to  His  cQsdples  on  account  of  changed 
social  conditions. 

After  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
principles  of  the  Kingdom  were  so  will- 
ingly and  widely  accepted  by  the  oppressed 
classes  that  He  spoke  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Heavens  suffering  violence;  and 
He  sent  out  His  disciples  with  instruc- 
tions to  provide  neither  silver  nor  gold 
nor  brass  in  their  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
their  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither 
shoes  nor  yet  staves.  (Matthew,  10:9- 
10.)  The  same  precepts  were  given  to 
the  Seventy  as  to  the  Twelve. 

These  precepts  were  then  practicable 
because  tiie  incipient  brotherhood  had 
become   so   extensive   that   there   were 
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groups  of  converts  everywhere  to  receive 
aod  provide  for  the  missionaries. 

After  the  crisis  in  His  career,  however, 
following  the  rejection,  He  gave  instruc- 
tions of  a  different  sort  without  retract- 
ing any  of  the  social  or  economic  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
Elingdom: 

''  But  now  he  that  hath  a  purse  let  him 
take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip:  and  he 
that  hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  gar- 
ment and  buy  one." — ^Luke,  22:35-36. 

Here,  it  seems,  the  disciples  were 
forced  back  into  the  individualistic  strug- 
gle which  was  so  fierce  that  not  only  were 
they  justified  in  returning  to  the  holding 
of  private  property  for  self-protection, 
but  were  even  permitted  to  provide 
weapons  for  self-defence. 

It  should  appear  from  the  foregoing 
that  instead  of  the  New  Dispensation 
abrogating  the  economic  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  system  it  introduced  a  still 
higher  ideal  of  economic  and  social  life, 
for  Jesus  Himself  said: 

''  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  come, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 

In  view  of  this  proclamation  Chris- 
tians could  as  consistently  excuse  them- 
selves for  theft,  murder,  and  every  other 


crime  under  ban  of  the  Decalogue,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  "  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace,"  as  to  justify 
themselves  for  defending  land  monopoly, 
interest,  and  other  extortions  under 
forms  of  law. 

Excuse  may  be  made  for  not  living  up 
to  the  economic  ideal  of  Jesus,  and  for 
even  being  forced  by  circumstances  into 
violation  of  the  economic  laws  of  Moses 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  sociological 
organization  representing  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Heavens  to  enable  the  individual 
to  live  the  new  economio  life;  but  Peter's 
temporary  apostasy  is  moral  heroism 
compared  with  the  chronic  infidelity  of 
those  who  justify  the  annuUment  of  the 
economic  law  of  Moses,  and  brand  the 
economic  law  of  Jesus  as  an  Utopian 
dream. 

Having  found  the  Economic  Ideal  of 
Jesus  resting  firmly  on  the  two  eternal 
pillars  of  psychological  and  sociological 
principles,  it  remains  for  the  next  article 
to  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  it  has  gotten  itself  into  the 
world's  Life,  and  what  are  tne  possibil- 
ities of  its  dominating  the  social  and 
economic  Life  of  the  race. 

George  McA.  Miller 

Chicago^  III. 

(To  be  continued.) 


W.   GORDON  NYE:    A  CARTOONIST  OF  JEFFERSONIAN 

DEMOCRACY. 

Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 

THE  SUBJECT  of  this  sketch  is  one 
of  the  most  thought-compelling 
of  the  small  but  steadily  growing  band 
of  American  cartoonists  and  illustrators 
who  place  moral  idealism  above  all  ma- 
terial or  personal  considerations,  and 
who  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
in  order  that  they  may  be  true  to  their 


ideals  of  justice,  faithful  to  the  inner 
light,  and  thus  true  to  the  high  demand 
of  their  spiritual  nature. 

like  Gerald  Massey  the  poet,  like 
Maxim  Gorky  and  Jack  London,  the 
novelists,  he  learned  to  think  seriously 
and  fundamentally  after  he  had  fallen 
under  the  wheel  of  our  much-vaunted 
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modern  commercialism. 
Gerald  Massey,  it  will  be 
remembered,  when  a  little 
sickly  boy  Has  forced  to 
labor  fourteen  hours  a  day 
amid  the  unsatiitaiy  envir- 
onment of  the  English 
factories,  in  a  desperate 
battle  to  keep  the  wolf  of 
starvation  from  the  wretch- 
ed little  home.  It  was  see- 
ing and  feeling  aU  the  bit- 
terness of  extreme  poverty, 
and  beholding  with  horror- 
dilated  eyes  the  degradation 
that  companions  dire  pov> 
er^  when  it  exists  side  by 
side  with  wealth  swollen  to 
abnormal  proportions  by 
injustice,  privilege,  cor- 
ruption and  inc&rection, 
that  called  forth  many  of  his 
most  powerful  and  con- 
science-arresting poems. 
The  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  and  observation 
of  the  nation-destroying  in- 
fluence incident  to  such 
injustice  and  inequaUty, 
and  the  great  new  hope 
bom  of  the  ever-broaden- 
ing horizon  which  progres- 
sive democracy  revved, 
gave  us  such  stanzas  as  this : 


THE  LONQ  CLIHB  OF  THE  CBMTDKtER 


mentally  on  all  great  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  to  be  eternally  vig- 
And  the  tnmp  of  danocracy'a  carth-quftldng  fcet     ihuit,  in  order  that  privilege  or  class  in- 


saou^iiiKUK 
■Ikvei  in  Ute  ni 


tage  and  thus  injuriously  affect  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  people.  And  in  this 
respect  Gordon  Nye  was  no  exception 
to  tbe  rule. 


And  4yil>g  Uke  bh>cb  u  uk  mioili; 

Bat  bw  with  tbe  m^t  (rf  the  ininnl  V— 

We  iitMid  battle  for  fmsdom  and  right  I 
Oar  fktliaa  are  pnying  for  puipcr  pmj. 

Our  motben  witb  destii'a  Iom  an  wUte; 
Our  acnia  aie  the  tidi  man'i  Mrfi  by  daj. 

And  our  daughten  hi>  slavta  by  night."  q. 

It  takes  the  lash  of  adversi^,  the  goad  He   was   bom    <»  -a    farm   and    his 

of  hunger  and  want,  to  awaken  most  of  eariy  years  were  spent  in  the  wholesome 

us  to  a  sensible  realization  of  the  fruits  atmosphere  of  country  life.     He  attended 

of  injustice  and  inequality  and  the  moral  tbe  free  schools  until  he  was  fifteen  years 

responsibility  devolving  on  every  man  in  of  age.     Then  he  did  any  kind  of  work 

a  free  state  to  think  earnestly  and  funda-  he  could  obtain,  sometimes  selling  papers, 
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doD  Sye  Kcently,  when  io  a  icmiD- 
iacent  mood,  "it  seecoed  tbmt  eveij- 
thing  went  wroog.  All  doors  of 
o[q>ortiiiuty  were  closed.  ■  ETuythiiig 
seemed  to  ccMispire  to  piess  me  down- 
ward towards  the  fri^tful  abvss  where 
exist  the  starving  and  the  hopeless 
ones.  I  was  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home.  I  tried  to  get  work  at  any- 
thing in  order  to  earn  an  honest  dt^lar. 
I  tramped  the  highways  da;  after  day, 
but  widi  no  success.  At  length  my  Uk 
penny  was  spent.  I  was  a  commtm 
Hooligan,  widi  nothing  to  eat  and  no- 
■WHAT  HAS  BBCOM«  OF  THE  BOEPLUS:"  where  to  sleep  save  on  the  bare  ground. 
I  lost  flesh  ra[»dly.  But  in  this  condi- 
sometimes  painting  fences,  always  seek-  ^on  of  wretchedness  I  was  by  no  means 
ing  honest  employment  and  never  afraid  alone.  Numbers  of  men  were  like  me 
of  woik.  When  seventeen  years  of  vainly  seeking  work  and  slowly  starving, 
age  he  had  the  opportun- 
i^  given  him  to  learn  the 
Ducbiniat's  trade.  This  he 
eageriy  embraced  and  at 
nineteen  he  left  home  to 
battle  for  a  livelihood.  All 
went  well  for  a  time.  Then 
came  a  strike,  and  the  shop 
where  he  worked  was  closed. 
His  little  savings  rajudly 
diminished.  It  was  in  a 
time  of  general  business  de- 
pression. The  great  manu- 
facturing trusts  and  mtHiop- 
olies  were  well  stocked  with 
their  products  and  they  de- 
sired to  raise  prices.  Hence 
they  let  labor  become  a 
drug  on  the  market.  It 
was  the  old,  old  stoty,  the 
oft-played  game,  in  which 
the  few  who  controlled  the 
markets  and  enjoyed  mon- 
opoly rights  have  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  mill- 
ions completely  at  their 
mercy,  and  in  which,  com- 
ing and  gcMog,  the  privil- 
^ed  lords  of  the  market 
and  the  street  reap  their 
millions  out  of  the  poor. 
"For  a  time,"  said  Gor-  honbt  hadhess. 
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n  n-auwfi  Ma  »,tor 

"THE  AKUOUB  FACKIITO  C03<PA!fY  WENT  1 


i  AS  PSIBND9." 


Some  of  them  fell  by  the  wayside ;  others,  meml>ers  of  the  vast  family  of  human 
after  struggling  desperately  to  maintain  derelicts.  I  saw  many  such  tragic  spec- 
their  self-respect  and  manhood,  at  last  tacles.  When  at  last  I  reached  home  I 
seemed  to  give  up  all  hope  and  became     was  so  emaciated  that  my  own  friends 

did  not  recognize  me." 

It  was  during  this  ter- 
rible experience  that  the 
soul  of  the  young  man 
awoke  He  was  a  part  of 
the  democracy  of  the  out-of- 
works  He  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger  which  thousands  of 
others  were  feeling.  He 
did  not  desire  charity.  He 
onlv  a^ked  for  the  boon  of 
an  apportuhity  to  earn  an 
honest  h\nig,  but  this  was 
dtnied  him ,  while  allaround 
the  thousands  of  stan-ing 
and  homeless  ones  he  saw 
[jeople  spending  more 
money  on  horses,  carriages, 
luxunes  and  foolish  ex- 
travagances than  a  hundred 
men  like  himself  could  hope 

rSSii-.»Si«i -  to  earn  ID  a  lifeHme.     TUs 

■■ws  i»  wtAticmm  IBB  uuaa  to  cbhiti!  spectacle  forced  the  young 
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lands,  where  equality  of  opportunitie 
and  of  rights  was  denied  the  peofJc 
where  through  special  privilege,  oppres 
sion  and  indirection  the  few  were  abl 
to  hve  off  of  the  many 

Could  this  be  the  result  of  democrac 
in  practical  operabon  ?  Could  a  stat 
where  there  was  guaranteed  equality  o 
opportunities  to  all  and  speaal  privifc^ 
to  none  present  so  hideous  a  spectad 
as  that  which  he  perceived  on  every  side 
Or  had  the  government  become  recreai 
to  the  ideab  of  the  Declaration  of  Ind< 
pendence  and  the  fundamental  prindpk 
upon  which  the  fathers  builded  ? 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  discetn  th 

fact   that   pnvilege,   monopoly   in   lane 

monopoh    in    transportation,    protectiv 

tanffs  and  other  forms  of  pnvilege  wei 

"^  "  "^  the  great  feeders  of  inequality  and  th 
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seriously  and  fundamental- 
ly. Here  was  something 
wrong;  here  was  the  fruit  of 
injustice  and  inequality; 
here  was  want  that  was  in 
no  wise  the  result  of  idle- 
ness, shiftlessness  or  dissipa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand, 
was  vast  wealth,  the  fruit  of 
privilege,  gambling  or  in- 
direction, and  not  the  result 
of  thrift  and  frugaUty  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had 
acquired  it.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  human  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  multitude 
that  the  few  might  unjustly 
acquire  unearned  and  of- 
ten undeserved  wealth  and 
power,  against  which  the 
democmtic  revolution  was 
a  protest.  It  was  precisely 
the  same  phenomenon  as 
was     seen     in    class -ruled 
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'  ezpeneaced  by  the  wealth  pro- 
;  masses  It  was  recreancy  to  the 
viatic  ideal  and  not  failure  of  de 
,cy  De  Tocqueville  was  nght 
ire  for  the  evils  of  democracy  was 
[lemocTacy 

ctofore  the  young  man  had  dnfted 
be  curreat,  doing  httle  or  no  think 
r  himself  and  taking  his  views  for 
ost  part  at  second  hand,  from  edi 
I  duly  papers  that  were  beholden 
'  pnvil^ed  interests  Notv,  hon 
K  began  to  reason  for  himself  He 
I  to  look  through  the  spectacles  of 
ud  attorneys  and  special  plea<lers 
nleged  interests      Slonlv  the  light 

to  dawn  upon  him  He  found 
ke  taproot  of  social  inequality  lay  in 
igt  and  the  prachcal  denial  of 
ty  of  opportunihes  and  of  nghts 

It  involved  and  with  this  new 
came  a  resolute  determination  to 
tor  a  restoration  of  the  go\emment 

people  '  For '  said  he,  "  I  saw 
elt  that  false  ideals  were  slaying 
tepublic,   just   as    they   had   slain 

long  ago."  He  determined  to 
!  his  life  henceforth  to  arousing 
sople.  But  how  ?  The  press  was 
vatest  present-day  opinion -forming 
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agency,  and  in  the  press  the  cartoonist 
was  becoming  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  influencing  the  slow-thinking 
millions.     He  thought  of  Nast  and  his 
work,  and  he  determined  to  become  a 
cartoonist    and    illustrator 
who  should  fearlessly  un- 
mask  the    wrong  and    set 
over    against     the     sordid 
meterialism  of  the  market 
the    high    moral     idealism 
which  is  the  hope  of  civil- 
ization. 

But  how  could  he  obtain 
the  necessary  instruction  ? 
This  was  the  problem 
which  he  determined  to 
master.  When  he  was  strong 
enough  to  get  work  he 
succeeded  in  obtmning  a 
position  at  his  trade  where 
he  woriced  diligently  during 
the  day  and  at  night  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  art.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  bad  to 
practice   the   greatest  pos- 
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pretensions.  Of  his  rude  awakening 
we  shall  presently  speak.  During  this 
period  his  drawings  appeared  in  leading 
Democratic  papers,  such  as  the  New 
York  Newt,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Buffalo  Evening  Times,  Brooklj-n  Citi- 
zen, and  several  other  prominent  party- 
joumab.  Still  later  he  became  cartoon- 
ist for  Watson's  Magazine,  in  which 
monthly  he  has  done  much  of  his  most 
fruitful  and  telling  work. 

Mr,  Xye's  experience  as  cartoonist  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  i» 
valuable  as  affording  an  additional  il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  has  been  re- 
cently emphasized  by  DaWd  Graham 
Phillips, — that  the  feudalism  of ,  wealth 
or  the  "interests"  work  together  in  both 
the  old  parties,  first  to  deceive  and  then 
to  plunder  the  people.  It  is  all  one 
whether  it  is  Belmont  and  Ryan  or  Mor- 
gan, Rogers  and  Baer.  They  are  pa- 
triots for  plunder  and  they  serve  under 
the  flags  of  the  two  old  parties  to  make  it 
possible  for  plutocracy  to  control  gov- 
ernment through  the  political  merger. 
But  Nye  was  unsophisticated.  He  knew 
the  Democratic  party  claimed  to  be  the 
poor  man's  friend;  that  it  pretended 
to  be  at  war  against  the  trusts,  and  es- 
pecially to  oppose  the  high  tariff;  and  he 
gladly  entered  this  new  field  belie%'ing 
that  it  would  enable  him  to  strike  some 
telling  blows  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
people  from  the  thralldom  of  the  trusts 
and  protected  monopolies.  He  sup- 
posed he  was  to  have  a  free  hand  to  make 
the  most  effective  cartoons  he  was  able 
to  draw.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
Mr.  Belmont  was  to  pass  on  all  cartoons. 

His  first  drawing  was  aimed  against 
the  high  tariff,  which  he  knew  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  for  generations  pretended 
to  oppose.  He  knew  also  that  Mr. 
Havemeycr,  one  of  the  chief  benefici- 
aries of  the  tariff  among  the  great  trust 
magnates,  had  admitted  when  a  witness 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee, that  the  tariff  was  the  mother  of 
the  trusts.  He  knew  that  the  great  steel- 
trust  was  laying  down  its   products  in 
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sihle  self-denial  and  overwork  soon  proved 
too  much  for  him  in  Ids  weakened  condi- 
tion. He  was  taken  ill  and  for  five  weeks 
lingered  between  life  and  death.  Then  he 
Tallied  and  with  purpose  unshaken  he  again 
set  out  to  achieve  success,  working  by 
day  and  attending  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  of  Philadelphia  by  night.  For 
three  years  he  thus  labored  with  that 
splendid  determination  that  spells  suc- 
cess, and  in  1001  he  began  his  successful 
-  career  as  a  cartoonist  and  a  purposeful 
illustrator. 


His  eaHy  work  was  on  the  Philadel- 
phia Telegraph  and  BtiUetin  and  on 
Macfadden's  Physical  Culture  Maga- 
zine. I.ater  he  was  employed  as  car- 
toonist for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee during  the  Parker  campaign.  He 
accepted  this  position  supposing  that 
the  party  managers  were  honest  in  their 
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Eni^d  and  Canada  at  from  six  to 
eleven  dollars  per  ton  less  than  it  charged 
tbe  American  rulway  builders  and  other 
consumers  of  steel  and  iron.  He  knew 
that  what  was  true  of  the  steel-trust's 
extortions,  made  possible  by  the  tariff, 
was  tnie  of  many  other  trusts.  More- 
over, he  knew  that  in  the  end  it  was  al- 
ways the  consumers  who  paid  for  the 
extortions  of  monopoly.  He  had  seen 
the  frightful  result  of  privilege  granted 
by  a  recreant  government,  in  the  pitiful 
derelicts  he  met  when  he  himself  was 
starving  and  vainly  seeking  work.  And 
as  at  this  particular  moment  several  of 
the  Armour-Depew  class  of  eminently 
respectable  citizens,  who  in  most  in- 
stances were  coining  millions  through 
extortioa  by  virtue  of  the  tariff,  were 
clamoring  for  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  he  drew  a  cartoon  into  the 
fn»lriTig  of  which  he  threw  his  whole 
heart.  It  was  an  answer  to  the  eminent 
dtisens  who  were  fattening  off  of  the 
poor  through  the  tariff  and  other  privi- 
leges. In  it  a  prosperous,  self-satisfied 
cttuen  symbd^ing  the  trusts  held  aloft 
a  banner  demanding  that  the  men  in  his 
em{doy  should  vote  for  Roosevelt,  In 
the  background  rose  the  tariff  wall. 
The  figure  stood  on  bags  of  gold  that 
rested  on  the  bodies  of  the  toilers, — the 
child-slaves,  the  sweat-shop  girl,  the 
over-woriced  and  struggling  miners  and 
other  day-workers.  The  cartoon  pleased 
its  author  and  he  believed  it  would  appeal 
to  tbe  leaders.  But  to  his  amazement 
Mr.  BdmcHit  eyed  it  with  great  disfavor. 
Tbe  longer  he  looked  upon  it  the  more 
excited  and  indignant  he  seemed  to  he- 
come.  At  last  he  turned  sharply  on  the 
cartotHiist  exclaiming:  "That  is  sedi- 
tious! That  is  seditious!"  Belmont 
wanted  no  cartoons  that  would  hurt  the 
privileged  interests,  undeceive  the  peo- 
ple or  make  them  think.  Nye  was  natu- 
rally as  disheartened  as  he  was  astonished. 
His  next  cartoon  fared  no  better.  Tag- 
gart,  catching  sight  of  it  before  Belmont 
saw  it,  promptly  condemned  it. 

These  experiences  served  to  open  the 
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cartoonist's  eyes.  He  beheld  the  hollow 
mockery  of  the  pretensions  of  these 
political  shysters  and  patriots  for  personal 
revenue.  He  at  once  wrote  his  father, 
describing  the  situation  and  ui^ing  him 
to  vote  for  President  Roosevelt.  That 
hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  honest  and 
patriotic  Democrats  saw  the  situation 
as  did  the  young  cartoonist  and  voted 
for  Roosevelt,  while  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  remained  at  home,  the  elec- 
tion showed.  They  voted  for  Roosevelt 
or  refused  to  vote  at  all,  not  because  they 
admired  the  President  or  because  they 
cherished  any  less  devotedly  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  progressive  democ- 
racy, but  because  they  could  not  stand 
for  the  betrayal  of  a  great  party  to  the 
princes  of  privilege  and  the  Huns  of 
plutocracy. 
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Among  tbe  cartoons  which  Mr.  Nye 
has  contributed  to  Watxm't  Magazitu, 
to  illustnte  tbe  gifted  editor's  trenchant 
cotnmrats  on  pas^ng  erents,  we  have 
selected  a  few  which  well  illustrate  the 
artist's  abili^  as  a  cartotmist.  One  of 
these  pictures  is  symbolical.  The  back- 
ground is  Wall  street,  with  Trinity 
Church  in  the  distance.  The  dollar  sun 
has  hypnotized  the  multitude,  who, 
having  dimbed  to  the  top  of  the  great 
buildings,  press  forward  to  the  abyss 
under  die  spell  of  money-madness.  They 
fall  on  every  hand,  and  at  the  base  are 
revealed  the  insane  asylum,  the  poor- 
house  and  the  potter's  field. 

A  se«»id  drawing  is  entitled  "  What 
Has  Become  of  tbe  Surplus?"  and  was 
su^ested  by  revelations  in  connection 
with  tbe  insurance  companies.  This 
cartoMi  is  especially  impressive  just  now, 
in  view  of  the  recent  appalling  revela- 
tions of  immoraUty  among  the  million- 
aire class  of  New  York  which  have  come 
to  light  since  tbe  murder  of  Stanford 
White  by  Harry  Thaw. 

A  third  cartoon  repre^nts  tbe  real 
power  in  American  political  life — plu- 
tocracy— thanks  to  the  political  merger 
or  the  partnership  of  the  boss  and  the 
machine  manipulators  of  both  parties 
with  the  public-service  corporations  and 
protected  interests. 

"We  Are  Weakening  the  Masses  to 
Create  Ryans  and  Moigans,"  "  Tbe 
Armour  Packing  Company  Went  Into 
Our  Camps  as  Friends,"  and  "  The 
Climb  of  the  Centuries  *'  are  other  highly 
suggestive  drawings. 

Mr.  Nye  has  also  been  very  successful 
in  presenting  a  gallery  of  high  Gnancieis 
and  jullars  of  the  modem  commercial 
feudalism.  Of  these  we  present  four 
portraits,  those  of  J.  Pieqxmt  Morgan, 
"Missionary"  McCurdy,  ChauDcey  De- 
pew  and  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

As  an  illustrator  Nye  has  also  done 
some  excellent  woric.  We  give  a  char- 
acteristic example  showing  what  he  has 
accompUshed  in  line  portraiture. 


UK.  HOKflAN. 


The  gmeral  ciy  of  proaperi^  was 
raised  by  the  trusts,  mining  magnates 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  privilege  which 
were  at  that  time  employing  tens,  of 
thousands  of  children  and  cmning  millions 
of  mcMiey  from  the  ^very  of  these  help- 
less ones  who'  were  being  robbed  of  the 
rightful  heritage  of  youth  because  thdr 
parents  were  underpaid;  and  at  the  same 
time  in  tbe  great  cities  there  were  other 
thousands  <rf  underfed  school-childroi, 
as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
New  York,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
St  Louis,  this  educator  saying : 

"  What  a  farce  it  is  to  talk  of  the  schools 
providing  equal  opportunities  for  all, 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  in  our  cities  who  cannot 
learn  because  they  are  hungry." 

This  spectacle  suggested  Nye's  popu- 
lar cartoon,  "Where  Is  Our  Boasted 
Prosperity  ? " 
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Like  many  pn^:ressive  democrats,  Mr 
Nye  distrasts  Sfxaalism  whik  favoring 
many  Socialistic  measures.  In  this  re- 
spect he  resembles  M,  Clcmenceau,  the 
strongest  man  in  the  present  French 
cabinet,  who  recently,  when  answering 
M.  Jaures'  plea  for  a  collective  state, 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  various  So- 
cialistic measures,  such  as  popular  own- 
ership and  operatioa  of  railways  and 
mines,  old-age  pensions,  etc.  In  dis- 
cussing present-day  politi<»l  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  Mr.  Nye  recently  said: 

"While  I  am  not  a  SodaUst  and  do 
not  believe  Sodalism  possible  until  men 
reach  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  in 
general  and  show  more  of  that  unselfish 
love  for  their  fellowmen  that  was  shown 
by  Christ,  yet  I  do  beHeve  that  the  com- 
mon people  are  not  receiving  a  just  deal. 
How  do  I  know  this?  By  experience. 
By  having  worked  five  and  one-half 
years  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  fel- 
lowmen as  a  machinist.  Do  I  not  know 
men — good  men — my  friends,  who  work 
for  the  'Divine  right'  George  Baer  of 
the  Reading  Railroad  ten  and  one-half 
hours  per  day  for  90  cents  to  $1.«5  per 
day?  And  if  there  is  any  race-suicide 
in  the  country,  here  is  where  I  find  it. 
These  men  cannot  exist  on  the  wages 
paid  them.  Their  children,  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  are  forced  into  the  hungry 
mills,  and  there  their  young  bodies  are 
literally  coined  into  dollars.  From  the 
mills  Uiey  go  in  a  small  wooden  box  to 
the  hillside.  The  state  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  allow  children  to  work  in 
mills  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  asked  these  small, 
pale,  yellow-faced  lads  the  question: 
'  How  old  are  you  ? '  and  always  they  re- 
ply: '  Fourteen.'  And  then  questions 
Uke  these  present  themselves  to  me :  How 
long  can  a  nation  exist  when  it  teaches 
its  Ktlle  boys  to  deliberately  lie  ?  la  it 
not  horrible  when  we  think  that  mothers 
must  tell  their  little  sons  to  lie  in  order 
that  the  family  may  live?     Have  I  not 
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seen  all  these  things  ?  Have  I  not  seen 
my  own  friends  work  year  after  year  for 
capital,  and  when  the  time  came  that 
they  were  all  wrenched  and  twisted  and 
torn  out  of  shape  by  toil  or  accident,  cast 
adrift  by  their  masters  like  so  many  cat- 
tle ?  My  heart  cries  out  against  these 
conditions.  As  I  look  into  the  premature 
old,  wrinkled  and  careworn  faces  of 
these  men,  a  great  pity  swells  within  me, 
for  they  never  thought,  never  knew,  how 
heartless  men  could  be  to  men  until  they 
came  face  to  face  and  b^an  the  battle 
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with  poverty.  After  a  while  these  men 
begin  to  think  and  talk,  and  if  Socialism 
ever  becomes  a  power,  it  will  be  because 
these  men,  driven  by  soulless  capitalism 
and  bitter  poverty  to  the  last  stage,  will 
turn  and  wipe  capitalism  out  of  existence, 
because  they  are  forced  to  believe  that 
capitalism  forfeits  its  right  of  existence 
when  it  permits  widespread  bestial  pov- 
ertv. 

"I  have  an  intense  desire  to  have  the 
government  brought  back  to  the  ideals 
of  Jefferson  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  awaken  the  public  conscience  to  the 
fact  that  men  of  Ihe  Rogers,  Belmont, 
Morgan  and  Ryan  type,  who  dominate 
American  politics  to-day,  who '  control 
and  nominate  the  candidates  for  the  peo- 
ple, are  neither  Democrats  nor  Repub- 
licans. They  are  innocent  of  principles 
and  their  master-passion  is  Xo  relieve 
the  masses  of  what  they  earn.  They 
show  utter  contempt  for  law,  and  when 
men,  or  a  band  of  men,  have  no  respect 
for  law  they  beix>me  anarchists  and  must 
be  treated  as  such.    They  are  the  real 


anarchists.  My  ambition  is  to  educate 
the  masses  to  clearly  understand  this  fact. 
I  want  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  her  laws  and  h^ 
free  institutions.  These  are  the  things 
I  am  fighting  for.  The  road  is  long, 
the  climb  is  hard,  but  I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can." 

Gordon  Nye  belongs  to  the  army  of 
young  American  emancipators.  He  is 
doing  a  work  for  our  time  not  unlike 
that  which  Massey  and  Mackay  accom- 
plished in  the  England  of  the  forties  and 
which  Whitfier  and  Lowell  wrought  in 
the  great  anti-slavery  conflict  in  America. 
The  hope  of  the  Republic  Ues  in  such 
young  men  who  fully  realize  the  moral 
obUgations  they  owe  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  and  who  are  noble 
enough  to  rise  above  all  sordid  and  selfish 
considerations  and  devote  their  lives  to 
the  advancement  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass. 


AN  ARTIST'S .  MESSAGE  ON  CHRIST  AND  CONVEN 

f lONAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

AN  EDITORIAL  SKETCH. 


WHEIN  the  Great  Nazarene  trod 
the  sands  of  Palestine  he  found 
the  church  rich  and  powerful.  Her 
rulers,  elders  and  chief  dignitaries  were 
as  greatly  concerned  with  ritual  and 
dogma  as  they  were  faithless  to  their 
most  sacred  trust — the  real  well-being  of 
the  people.  Of  the  Pharisees  Jesus  said : 
**  Ye  compass  land  and  sea  to  make  one 
proselyte";  and  referring  to  the  death- 
dealing  influence  they  exerted  he  added, 
"and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves." 

The  Pharisees,  the  pillars  of  the  church 


at  that  time,  made  long  prayers  in  public. 
Unctious  rectitude  marked  their  osten- 
tatious piety.  They  broadened  their 
phylacteries.  They  gave  alms  in  the 
most  public  places,  to  be  seen  of  men 
and  to  silence  the  tongue  of  criticism 
which  might  otherwise  be  raised  agfunst 
their  cruel  injustice  and  usurious  deeds; 
for  Jesus  adds  that  they  devoured  wid- 
ows' houses  and  for  a  pretence  made  long 
prayers.  Their  pretentious  zeal  doubt- 
less served  to  cloak  their  systematic  prac- 
tice of  injustice  and  extortion  against 
the  disinherited  mass  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate   ones.     Being   moral   cynics 
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and  evil-nunded,  they  could  not  conceive  but    spirituality    languished    before    an 

of  a  pure  and  lofty  soul  associating  with  advancing  inaterialiKm  that  has  already 

the  d^raded  ones  of  earth  for  the  noble  fastened    itself    on    the    imagination    of 

purpose  of  uplifting  them.     Hence  when  church   and   society.     The   religious   or- 

Jesus  mingled  with  publicans  and  sinners  ganization    was   concerned   with    "  mint, 

that   he  might   touch   the  di\-ine   spark  anise    and    cummin,"    while,    as    Jesus 


THE  TEMPLES  OF  OOD. 


resident  in  every  soul  and  by  kindliness     pointed'  out.  it  systematically  ne^ected 
and  sympathy  lead  the  erring  ones  into     the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 


the  li^t  of  a  purer  and  truer  life,  the  con- 
ventimal  religionists  were  scandalized. 
"Iliia  man  eats  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners," they  sneeringly  cried.  "lie  is  a 
wine-bibber  and  the  friend  of  sinners." 
Splendid  synagogues  rose  on  all  sides. 


ment.  mercy  and  faith."  Money-mad- 
ness had  .sei7.ed  upon  the  pillars  of  the 
church.  They  struggled  for  gold  and 
station  as  star\ing  men  struggle  for  bread, 
and  we  doubt  if  anvthing  weighed  more 
heavily  in  the  Jewish  council    that  de- 
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tennined  that  Jesus  must  be  put  to  death  aod  despairing,  while  He  himself  had 
than  the  commission  of  that  act  of  su-  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
preme  courage—tlie  denunciation  and  For  two  thousand  years  the  generations 
the  driving  out  of  the  money-changers  of  men  have  come  and  gone  since  then, 
from  the  temple  of  God.  .\nd  while  the  The  church  that  rose  after  the  martyr- 
leaders  of  conservative  religion  flattered  dom  of  the  Nazarene  by  the  conserva- 


Oeorge  T&rlor,  Del. 

BUT  THE  80K  OF  UAN  HATH  NO  PLACE  TO  REST  E 


the  rich  and  powerful  who  liberally  sup- 
ported the  church  and  upheld  ritual  and 
dc^ma  though  n^lecting  the  struggling 
and  sinking  poor,  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity journeyed  from  hamlet  to  town, 
from  village  to  city,  ministering  to  the 
needy  ones  and  to  the  afflicted,  strengthen- 
ing and  encouraging  the  weak,  hopeless 


tive  religionists  of  His  time  has  grown 
from  an  infinitesimal  b^;inning  until  it 
dominates  Western  civilization.  It  has 
grown  rich  and  powerful,  but  to  the  artist 
and  the  poet  with  the  seeing  eye  it  has 
also  become  vain-glorious  and  woridly- 
minded,  until  the  antdogy  between  the 
national  reUgion  of  the  Jews  in   Jesus' 
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time  and  the  conventional   Cbristiaoit}'  sliadow  of  these  temples  of  God  an  the 

of  to-day  is  as  startling  as  it  is  humilia-  houseless  children  of  God,  exiles  from 

ting   and    disappointing.     Here   we  see  the  Father's  bountiful  board,  denied  the 

on  every  aide  stately  temples   of  God,  rights,  the  comforts,  the  happiness  and 

Tepresenting   millions   upon    millions   of  the   development   that   would   be  theirs 

dollars,    and    almost    under    their    very  but   for  special   privileges   acquired    by 


George  Tiylor.  Del. 


FIRE  IKBURANCX. 


shadow,  in  all  our  great  cities,  are  scores 
and  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands 
of  God's  images  shelterless,  hungry, 
hopeless,  vainly  searehing  for  labor  and 
finding  none;  striving  for  a  foothold 
only  to  fall  into  the  abyss  of  the  slums; 
seeking  for  some  hand  to  help  them  to 
the  light,  but  finding  none.     Under  the 


the  few,  which  destroy  equality  of  oppo^ 
tunities  and  enable  the  protected  ones 
to  devour  the  sustenance  of  the  many. 
On  every  side  we  behold  the  splendid 
cathedrals  reared  for  the  worship  of  the 
One  who  taught  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  common  brotheriiood  of  man, 
and  that  the  test  of  discipleship  was  not 
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to  be  found  in  professions  or  in  oslenta-  cUas-favoptism,  that  place  the  millions 
tious  giving,  but  in  seeking  and  saving  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  and  render  in- 
the  helpless  and  the  lost,  in  ministering  evitable  involuntary  poverty  while  foster- 
to  the  needy  and  in  visiting  the  sick  and  ing  and  favoring  the  spread  of  vice  and 
imprisoned  ones.  And  as  he  looks  forth  the  increase  of  crime,  sleek  and  well-fed 
over  the  field  of  the  world,  our  artist  and  priests  and  ministers  are  preaching  serv- 


..X 


IN  UIB  NAME. 


poet  of  to-day  sees  that  still  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Amid  essentially  un- 
just conditions — conditions  which  permit 
monopolization  in  the  great  free  gift  of 
the  common  Father  to  His  common 
children — the  land;  conditions  marked 
at  every  turn  by  special  privil^e  and 


ile  contentment  to  the  slaves  of  the  trust- 
magnates,  the  princes  of  privilege  and 
the  monopoly  barons, — preaching  con- 
tentment as  a  religious  duty,  when  the 
poor  men  thus  enjoined  are  receiving 
but  a  fraction  of  the  wealth  they  earn, 
so  little,  indeed,  that  their  tender  children 
are  compelled  to  work  in   factory,  mill 
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and  mine  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  family,  the  degradation  of  religion  writ  lai^  in 

On  the  other  hand,  the  artist  and  poet  the  eager  striving  for  tainted  gold  by  men 

ako  notes^with  horror  and  disgust  the  of  every  church  and  creed — the  readiness 

hope  held  out  to  the  millionaire  whose  to  become  dumb  or  to  openly  defend  in- 

wealth  is  the  fruit  of  indirection,  corrupt  iquity  as  a  price  of  gifts  for  church  and 

practices  and  evasion  of  law,  of  unjust  school;    yet  he  is  not  blind  to  the  fact 


George  Taylor.  Pel. 


FAITH  — BL[.\D  LEADER  OF  THE  BLIND. 


advantages  taken  and  of  extortion  prac- 
ticed, that  by  liberal  donations  to  mis- 
sionaiy  causes,  by  princely  giving  to 
churches  and  religious  schools,  he  can 
escape  that  retribution  that  is  of  necessity 
inevitable  to  the  unjust  and  the  guilty 
ao  surely  as  there  is  another  life,  if  Justice 
sits  at  the  helm  of  the  universe.     He  sees 


that  there  are  many  noble-minded  clergy- 
men who  are  loyal  and  true  to  the  Christ 
ideal,  and  tliat  there  are  millions  of 
earnest,  high-minded  disciples  whose 
hves  are  fine  and  who  are  striving  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Nazarene. 
As  there  were  the  Gamaliels  and  the 
Josephs  of  Arimathea  and  the  Nicode- 
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muses  in  Jesus'  time,  so  there  are  the  Gladden  voted  down  in  the  councils  of 

Gladdens  and   the   Pentecosts   and   the  Congregationalism;    he  sees   Dr.   Pente- 

Cranes   in   the   Christian   fellowship  to-  cost,  after  denouncing  tainted  gold  in  a 

day    who   are    representative    of    scores  great    Baptist    congregation,    no    longer 

upon  scores  of  courageous  Christian  min-  desired  as  its  pastor;   he  sees  Chancellor 

isters  who  dare  to  be  true  to  the  vision.  Day  of  the  great  Methodist   fellowship 


Otorgi  TkflDT,  D«1. 


PRE&CHINO  COMTENTUKHT. 


Still,  just  as  tlie  Nazarene,  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles  of  the  elder  day  saw 
the  soul-drugging  and  destroying  influ- 
ence of  the  materialism  of  the  market, 
so  he  ako  sees  the  mania  for  gold  on  the 
part  of  the  great  conservative  religious 
oi^anizations,  drugging,  silencing  and 
paralyzing    the   chureh.     He   notes    Dr. 


denouncing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  who  criticize  the  criminal 
rich  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust ;  and  be 
notes  the  amesthetizing  influence  in 
pulpit  and  press,  where  the  gifts  of  the 
law-breaking  rich  are  equally  hoped  for. 
And  seeing  all  these  things,  the  ardsts 
and  the  poets  take  up  brush  and  pen  and 
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become  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  our 
day. 

In  the  striking  and  thought-stimulating 
original  drawings  contributed  to  this 
issue  of  The  Arena  by  the  brilUant 
Australian  artist,  Mr.  George  A.  Taylor, 
great  solemn  truths  and  suggestive  lessons 
are  pictured  in  an  impressive  manner. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  done  with  the  brush  what 
our  great  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
some  years  ago  did  with  his  pen  when 
he  wrote  the  following  vivid  lines,  which 
were  never  more  appropriate  than  they 
are  to-day: 

"Said  Christ  the  Lord,  'I  will  ^o  and  see 
How  the  men,  my  brethren,  bdieve  in  me.* 
He  passed  not  asain  through  the  gate  of  birth. 
But  made  himsdf  known  to  the  children  of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings, 
'Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great* 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they  spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread. 

And  in  palacenchambers  loflr  and  rare 

They  lodged  him,  and  servea  him  with  kingly  fare. 

^leat  omns  surged  through  arehes  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him ; 
And  ID  diurch,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall. 
He  saw  his  image  high  over  all. 


But  still,  wherever  his  steps  they  led. 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head. 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation-stones. 
The  son  of  Mary  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall. 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  tne  wall. 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed 

'Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars,  then. 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  livine  men  ? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shallendure. 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor  ? 

'With  ^tes  of  silver  and  bars  of  jgold 

Ye  have  fenced  mv  sheep  from  their  Father*s  fold; 

I  have  heard  the  chopping  of  their  tears 

In  heaven  these  eighteen  nundred  years.* 

'O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt. 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  thev  stand, 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

'Our  task  is  hard, — with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  thine  earth  forever  the  same, 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keq) 
StiU,  as  thou  Imest  them,  thy  sheep.* 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  ^1,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  &ntly  want  and  sin. 

These  he  set  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem. 
For  fear  of  defilement,  'Lo,  here,*  said  he, 
'The  images  ye  have  made  of  me! *  ** 


AYACUCHO:    THE  SPANISH  WATERLOO  OF   SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

WITH  SOME  FORGOTTEN  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  INDEPENDENCE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

By  Professor  Frederic  M.  No  a. 


NOTHING  so  forcibly  illustrates 
what  the  Hon.  John  Barrett  calls 
"the  lamentable  ignorance"  prevailing 
generally  throughout  the  United  States 

*The  material  for  the  preparation  of  this  article 
on  the  BatUe  of  Ayacucno,  and  the  career  of  its 
winner  General  Sucre,  some  years  later  foully 
aasaasinated,  has  been  taken  from  two  principal 
souroes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  comprehensive 
Vida  Dd  Chan  Monacal  de  Ayacucho  (Life  of  the 
Great  Field  Marshal  of  Ayacucho),  by  Dr.  L.  Villa- 
nuevvL^  published  in  Caracas,  1895,  by  order  of 
IVesident  Joaquin  Crespo,  of  Venezuela;  the  second 
source  drawn  upon  has  the  title  of  The  Memoirs 
<4  Oeneral  Miller,  m  the  Service  of  the  RepMic  of 
Feru,  hj  John  MiUer  (two  volumes),  I^ondon,  1828. 


in  regard  to  Latin  America  and  her  his- 
tory as  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  American 
knows  anything  about  the  gigantic  and 
heroic  war  for  independence  lasting  fif- 

The  American  Quarterly  Review  (September,  1829) 
has  an  excellent  analysis  of  Miller's  work.  General 
John  Miller,  a  British  veteran  of  the  school  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^on,  took  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  for- 
ever assured  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  Latin-American 
Continent,  from  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  down  to 
Cape  Horn,  at  the  southern  extremi^  of  South 
America.  Miller's  excellent  account  is  the  onlv 
authentic  one  hitherto  published  in  the  Englisii 
language. 
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teen  years,  from  1810  to  1825,  wliich  the 
revolted  colonists  of  Spain  in  Mexico 
and  South  America  maintained  until  at 
last  victory  crowned  their  efforts  at  the 
final  epoch-marking  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
Peru,  won  by  General  Sucre,  Deceml>er 
9,  1824.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
because  there  is  constant  glorification 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, reinforced  by  the  Roosevelt  Doc- 
trine, while  Americans  in  general  have 
completely  forgotten  that  neither  would 
to-day  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  written  had  not  General  Sucre  won 
a  decisive  triumph  for  Kberty  and  en- 
lightenment on  the  plateau  of  Ayacucho, 
in  the  loftiest  Andes  of  Peru.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tide  of  battle  had  turned, 
eighty-one  years  ago,  against  Sucre  and 
the  South  American  patriots,  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  Continental  European  mon- 
archs  would  have  intervened  to  partition 
Mexico  and  South  America  among  them- 
selves, and  the  United  States  would  have 
probably  lost  their  dearly  bought  inde- 
pendence, and  have  long  become  as  much 
of  an  enslaved  geographical  expression 
as  Poland  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

The  history  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  cannot  be  clear- 
ly outhned  without  some  brief  summary 
of  the  life  and  career  of  the  illustrious 
General  Jose  Antonio  de  Sucre,  the 
dearest  bosom-friend  of  the  Liberator 
BoUvar,  and  the  contemporary  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe. 

General  Sucre,  born  in  Cumana,  Ven- 
ezuela, on  the  3d  of  February,  1795, 
came  from  distinguished  Spanish  par- 
entage and  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
who,  for  many  generations,  had  held 
high  miUtarj'  positions  under  the  viceroys 
of  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain. 
His  opportunities  for  education  were  ex- 
tremely Umited,  and  mainly  of  a  military 
nature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  received 
his  first  baptism  of  fire  under  the  ven- 
erable General  Francisco  Miranda,  fight- 
ing in  the  sacred  cause  of  Venezuelan 
and    South    American    liberty.     He    re- 


mained true  to  his  commander-in-chief, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1812 
and  other  unexpected  reverses  which 
completely  shattered  the  bright  hopes 
of  the  patriots  of  Northern  South  Amer- 
ica, and  led  to  the  capture  of  the  saintly 
Miranda,  shortly  afterwards  transported 
in  chains  to  Cadiz,  Spain,  where  he  lan- 
guished in  a  dark,  loathsome  cell  until 
death  mercifully  reUeved  him,  four  years 
later,  from  his  undeserved  martyrdom. 

Young  Sucre  now  shared  the  fortunes 
of  BoUvar  and  thousands  of  other  Ven- 
ezuelan exiles,  encountering  a  number 
of  vicissitudes,  yet  serene  in  spite  of  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes,  generous  and 
merciful  notwithstanding  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  many  of  his  nearest  relatives 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  firm  in 
his  unshaken  conviction  that  the  cause 
of  Uberty  in  South  America  would  finally 
triumph.  This  subUme  faith  saw  itself 
justified  when  at  length,  through  the 
matchless  mihtary  genius  of  BoUvar,  the 
tide  of  victory  began  in  1819  to  turn 
steadily  in  favor  of  the  patriots  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  Colombia.  In  this  great 
work,  Sucre,  whose  extraordinary  talents 
BoUvar  bad  long  ago  perceived,  played 
a  most  prominent  part,  and,  in  1820, 
brought  about  a  most  Uberal  convention 
with  the  royalists  that  thereafter  both 
sides  should  conduct  the  war  according 
to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

Hostitities,  after  a  six  months'  armis- 
tice, being  resumed  in  April,  1821,  the 
victorious  armies  of  President  BoUvar 
bore  the  banner  of  freedom  and  light, 
under  General  Sucre,  southward  from 
Colombia  into  the  regions  of  the  equator 
and  Uberated  from  Spanish  thraldom 
the  extensive  territory  of  Quito,  after- 
wards renamed  Ecuador.  Meanwhile, 
General  San  Martin,  the  illustrious  lib- 
erator of  the  southern  half  of  Spanish- 
speaking  South  America,  that  is,  Argen- 
tina, Chile  and  Peru,  was  approaching 
the  same  region  of  Ecuador.  BoUvar 
and  San  Martin,  the  two  greatest  miUtaiy 
geniuses  of  I^tin  America,  held,  in  July, 
1822,  a  three  days'  secret  conference  in 
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Guayaquil.  Unfortunately,  it  was  im« 
possible  for  them  to  reach  an  agreement, 
and  San  Martin,  rather  than  endanger 
the  liberties  of  South  America  by  do- 
mestic rivalries  between  himself  and 
Bolivar,  resigned  his  unlimited  power 
as  Protector  of  Peru,  and  shortly  after- 
wards retired  to  Europe. 

San  Martin's  sudden  retirement  into 
poverty  and  private  Ufe  left  the  Peruvian 
patriots  without  any  statesman  of  com* 
nianding  influence,  and  led  to  a  year  of 
anarchy  and  dvil  strife  in  the  ancient 
and  extensive  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  so 
that  the  powerful,  compact  armies  of 
Spain  descended  from  the  lofty  Andean 
plateaus,  and  swept  everything  before 
them,  reoccupying  Lima,  the  capital, 
and  Callao,  then  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  With 
such  advantages,  they  menaced  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  on  the  south,  and  Ecuador 
and  Colombia  on  the  north. 

BoUvar,  with  that  eagle  glance  which 
genius  always  possesses,  perceived  that 
only  speedy  and  radical  action  could 
preserve  and  maintain  the  emancipation 
of  South  America.  A  commissioner  in 
whom  all  parties  and  factions  should 
have  absolute  confidence,  could  alone 
save  the  situation.  There  was  but  one 
man  who  possessed  the  necessaiy  quali- 
fications, and  accordingly,  he  selected 
Greneral  Sucre  as  his  special  envoy  to 
Peru. 

Sucre,  then,  in  182S,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  crossed  the  equator  south- 
ward and  entered,  with  a  Colombian 
army,  into  Peru,  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Indian  Inca  civilization.  Peruvians  of 
every  shade  of  opinion  welcomed  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  has  rarely 
been  accorded  to  any  military  comman- 
der, in  either  antiquity  or  modem  times. 
His  rare  modesty  and  tact,  lofty  ideak  of 
humanity,  combined  with  a  loving  yet 
firm  nature,  and  his  spotless  public  and 
private  integrity,  smoothed  over  all  diffi- 
culties. He  also  showed  astonishing  ex- 
ecutive ability  as  a  dvil  administrator 
and  speedily  converted  the  territory  held 


by  the  patriots  of  Peru  into  a  compact, 
well-regulated,  ccmstitutional  republic. 
This  accomplished,  and  with  a  united 
nation  back  of  him,  he  reorganized  the 
Peruvian  army,  subjected  it  to  severe 
yet  salutary  disdpline,  provided  it  with 
everything  it  required  for  the  highest 
effidency,  and  then  rapidly  marched 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Upper  Peru, 
the  most  mountainous  portion  of  that 
country,  and  gained  several  notable  vic- 
tories over  them.  He  so  well  held  his 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  treason  of  certain 
trusted  Peruvian  offidals,  which  caused 
him  momentary  reverses,  that  he  was 
enabled,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
Peruvian  Congress  itself,  to  invite  the 
great  Liberator  Bolivar  to  come  in  person 
from  Colombia  to  lima,  with  several 
thousand  reinforcements,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  182S. 

With  the  arrival  of  Bolivar,  who  was 
immediately  invested  with  dictatorial 
powers,  as  chief  executive  of  Peru,  the 
campaign  against  the  royalists  was  re- 
newed with  increased  vigor.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  1824,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Junin,  in  the  central  Andes  of  Peru,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  great 
Liberator's  victories,  the  royalist  cavalry, 
hitherto  regarded  as  invindble,  fleeing 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  a  result  also 
largely  due  to  the  Peruvian  cavalry, 
conunanded  by  General  John  Miller, 
a  British  veteran  who  had  served  in 
Spain,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
against  the  French  armies  of  Emperor 
Napoleon  I. 

With  this  splendid  achievement,  the 
ground  was  prepared  for  the  final  cam- 
paign of  BoUvar  and  Sucre  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  still  possessed  a  powerful, 
thoroughly  disdplined  and  equipped 
army  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men, 
largely  encamped  in  what  were  regarded 
as  the  impr^nable  loftiest  Andes  moun- 
tain chains  of  Upper  Peru. 

We  shaU  now  consider,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  this  campaign,  which  was  to 
end,  four  months  later,  in  the  magnificent 
and  epoch-marking  victory  of  Ayacucho, 
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Peru,  forever  assuring  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  American  continent, 
from  the  frozen  Arctic  down  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  America, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  north 
down  to  the  northern  boundaiy  of  Chile, 
fcdlowing  the  Pacific  coast  down  to  lati- 
tude 25^  south  of  the  equator,  shows  that 
what  are  now  the  republics  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  lie  in  the  central  portion  of  west- 
em  South  America.  To  the  north  of 
this  vast  territory,  which  is  included  with- 
in twenty  degrees  of  latitude  or  1,400 
miles,  are  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Pana- 
ma, and,  to  the  south,  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina. The  western  boundaiy  is  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  the  eastern  the  im- 
mense imperial  realm  of  Brazil.  Here 
was  a  region  of  over  a  million  square 
miles,  for  the  possession  of  which  the 
forces  of  Spain  and  her  revolted  South 
American  colonists  were  to  contend  in  a 
final  life-and-death  struggle. 

The  territoiy  of  these  two  adjoining 
republics  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
the  world  for  militaiy  operations.*  From 
northeast  to  southwest,  several  chains  of 
the  loftiest  Andes  skirt  the  Pacific  slope, 
absorbing  eveiy  drop  of  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  and  leaving  extensive 
arid  deserts, 'not  a  particle  of  drinking 
water  being  obtainable  unless  it  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  salt  waves  of  the  Pacific 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  Callao  and 
one  or  two  minor  ports,  there  are  no  good 
harbors.  The  Andes  are  widest  towards 
Bolivia,  where  two  gigantic  ramifications 
meet  and  form  the  apex  of  an  acute  angle. 
There  is  nothing  to  relieve  this  desolate 
region  of  eternal  snows,  gloomy  mountain 
slopes,  frightful  precipices  and  impetu- 
ous streams,  liable  to  be  swollen  by  tor- 
rential rains,  save  where  an  occasional 
fertile  valley  or  plateau  intervenes. 

The  actual  theater  of  the  four  months* 
campaign  of  1824,  leading  up  to  the  battle 

*A  few  Americam,  idio  Mrred  with  the  anniet 
of  Peru  and  CSiile,  during  the  Chilo-Peniyian  VUr 
of  1879,  wiD  vividly  leoJl  the  hardahipa  and  diffi- 
culties of  campaigning  during  the  three  yean  of 
tiwtconffict 


of  Ayacucho,  covers  an  extent  of  £7,000 
square  miles.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may 
be  described  as  a  triangle  in  form,  tl^ 
apex  being  towards  the  south  at  the  meet- 
ing point  of  the  two  towering  ramifications 
of  the  Andes  already  referred  to,  and  the 
base  an  imaginary  straight  line  of  three 
to  four  hundred  nules,  drawn  from  Cucco, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Inca  Emjnre, 
to  Ayacucho. 

The  two  powers  which  were  now  to 
contend  for  the  masteiy  of  this  territory 
were  led  by  veteran  generals  thorou^y 
versed  in  the  complicated  art  of  war  and 
commanding  armies  of  seasoned  and  dis- 
ciplined troops.  On  the  South  American 
patriot  side  were  Bolivar,  Sucre,  Cordova, 
the  Peruvian  La  Mar,  and  the  gallant 
British  General  John  Miller.  Opposed 
to  them  on  the  Spanish  side  were  the 
white-haired  Viceroy  of  Peru  La  Sema, 
the  dashing  Cantarac,  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  resourceful  cavalry  raiders 
in  histoiy,  and  a  number  of  other  ex- 
perienced officers  who  had  fought  in 
Spain  against  the  French  armies  of  Na- 
poleon. 

In  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy, 
the  chances  were  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were  en- 
camped in  positions  in  the  Andes  of 
Upper  Peru  which  were  by  nature  well- 
nigh  impr^nable.  Their  army  was  ten 
thousand  as  compared  with  the  six  thou- 
sand of  the  South  American  patriots. 
They  possessed  superior  artilleiy,  an 
excdlent,  well-furnished  commissaiy  de- 
partment, a  complete  knowledge  of  every 
inch  of  the  territoiy  in  dispute,  and  valu- 
able auxiliaries  in  the  Indian  tribes  who 
were  hostile  to  the  patriots. 

It  was  Bolivar's  ardent  desire  to  con- 
duct, in  person,  the  campaign  against 
La  Sema  and  the  royalists.  He  reluct- 
antly gave  up  all  thought  of  doing  so,  on 
the  urgent  representations  of  General 
Sucre  and  other  advisers,  who  besought 
him  to  content  himiself  with  maintaining 
in  lima  and  lower  Peru  an  army  of  re- 
serve, so  that,  in  case  the  patriots  were 
defeated   disastrously,  the  magic  name 
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of  Bolivar  might  yet  bring  fresh  legions 
into  life  to  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence  in  South  America. 
The  great  liberator  perceived  the  force 
of  this  reasoning,  and  commissioned 
Sucre  to  cany  on  the  campaign  against 
LaSema. 

Three  distinct  phases  mark  the  closing 
militaiy  operations  of  the  fifteen  years' 
Latin-American  War  for  Independence. 

First.  The  encampment  of  Sucre's 
army  of  liberation,  from  the  beginning 
of  October  until  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  in  the  provinces  of  legendary 
Cuzco,  Peru,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apuri- 
mac  river,  under  a  torrid,  burning  sun, 
with  the  enemy  confronting  them. 

Secondly.  Sucre's  masterly  retreat  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Apurimac 
to  the  Andean  heights  of  Huamanga, 
afterwards  rechristened  Ayacucho,  ac- 
complished in  thirty  days. 

Thirdly.  The  Battle  of  Ayacucho, 
December  9,  1824. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  campaign, 
both  Sucre  and  La  Sema  displayed  the 
most  consummate  generalship.  The  aim 
of  the  latter  was  to  wear  out  and  destroy 
in  detail  his  antagonist  in  a  tropical  wil- 
derness and  jungle.  He  planned  clever 
ambuscades,  which  only  Sucre's  unceas- 
ing watchfulness  could  avoid.  He  then 
made  a  wide  sweep  westward  and  north- 
ward, in  the  endeavor  to  place  the  Span- 
ish army  between  Sucre  and  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  thus 
cut  him  off  from  BoUvar.  Knowing  his 
ground,  he  marched  with  extraordinaiy 
rapidity,  but  Sucre  quickly  penetrated 
his  design  and  speedily  caught  up  with 
him,  daringly  crossing  with  his  entire 
army  a  broad,  impetuous  river. 

From  this  moment  began  the  second 
portion  of  the  campaign,  lasting  thirty 
days,  which  may  perhaps  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  race  over  three  hundred 
miles  of  tropical  plains  and  forests  and 
through  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  frozen 
Andes  to  the  heights  of  Huamanga  or 
Ayacucho.  In  ttiis  marching,  some- 
times the  two  armies   would   come  in 


close  contact,  and  then  be  separated  by 
one  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  and 
mountains.  Sucre's  humanity  hampered 
him;  he  refused  to  follow  tiie  example 
of  the  Spanish  cavalry  general  XDantarac, 
who  killed  off  his  wounded,  sick  and 
prisoners,  in  order  to  move  faster.  Su- 
cre, however,  never  swerved  fron^  prin- 
ciple, and,  if  merciful,  he  poss^sed  a 
daring  genius  which,  on  one  occasion, 
impelled  him  to  absent  himself  com- 
pletely from  his  army,  and  for  several 
days,  attended  by  only  a  few  sharpshoot- 
ers, to  intern  lumsetf  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  where  he 
made  a  personal  reconnoissance  of  the 
enemy's  position.  When  least  expected, 
he  returned  to  his  army;  whose  sorrowing 
generals  had  given  him  up  as  captured 
or  killed,  and  were  on  the  point  of  select- 
ing a  new  commander-in-chief.  Only 
once  did  it  happen  that  he  was  com- 
pletely deceived  by  the  movements  of 
the  Viceroy  La  Sema,  and  suffered  a 
considerable  reverse  at  the  latter's  hands, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery  except 
one  field-piece. 

Sucre,  however,  knew  the  material  out 
of  which  his  soldiers  were  made,  who  went 
on  for  days,  uncomplainingly,  though 
often  deprived  of  proper  food,  and  who 
were  not  deterred  by  dark  ravines,  fright- 
ful precipices,  and  the  indescribable  hor- 
rors of  campaigning  in  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  portion  of  the  Andes. 

At  length,  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, hoiSi  armies  reached  the  coveted 
village  of  Huamanga  or  Ayacucho,  and 
Sucre  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  La 
Sema  and  the  royalists  exactly  where  he 
wanted  them,  although  the  latter  held 
the  far  more  advantageous  position,  high 
up  on  the  mountain  crest  of  Condorcan- 
qui.  La  Sema  could  now  make  only 
one  of  two  moves :  either  to  retreat  south- 
ward whence  he  came,  with  the  chances 
of  demoralization  and  being  cut  to  pieces, 
or  else  descend  from  his  mountain  eyrie 
and  risk  the  hazard  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
He  decided  to  choose  the  latter  course, 
relying  on  the  superiority  of  his  forces, 
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ten  thousand  against  the  six  thousand 
of  the  patriots,  besides  which  he  possessed 
an  effective  artillery  of  fourteen  cannon 
against  the  single  field-piece  of  Sucre's 
army. 

Ayacucho,  where,  on  the  bright,  cold 
morning  of  December  9,  1824,  tlie  future 
destiny  of  North  as  well  as  South  America 
was  to  be  decided,  is  an  Andean 
plateau  in  Central  Peru,  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
a  narrow  district,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
On  the  south  of  this  colossal  amphithe- 
ater are  the  gloomy  frozen  and  almost 
inaccessible  heights  of  Condorcanqui, 
where  the  Spani^  army  lay  securely  en- 
camped. At  the  foot  of  this  natural 
fortress,  extending  from  east  to  west  as 
far  as  the  Indian  village  of  Quinua,  lies 
the  smiling,  fertile  plain  of  Ayacucho, 
watered  by  the  river  Pampas,  a  favored 
spot  of  perpetual  spring  in  the  southern 
tropics.  Its  dimensions  are  about  a  mile 
long  from  south  to  north,  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  is  bounded  by  an  extremely 
deep  ravine  on  the  north,  another  wholly 
impassable  limits  it  on  the  south,  while 
still  a  third  rocky  ravine  crosses  the  plain, 
from  north  to  south,  in  its  greatest  width. 
The  towering  heights  of  Condorcanqui 
dominate  it  completely,  but  possess  one 
defect  from  a  militaiy  point-of-view, 
namely,  that  a  retreat  southward  and 
east  to  Cuzco  is  fraught  with  extreme 
danger  and  difficulty. 

A  word  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Ayacucho.  It  means  in  the  Quichua 
language  of  the  Peruvian  Inca  Indians, 
The  Place  of  the  Dead^  because  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  four  cen- 
turies ago,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
which  filled  the  plain  with  heaps  of  slain 
Indians.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  1824, 
the  spot  was  to  gain  anew  a  grim  signifi- 
cance. 

As  the  sun  gilded  the  peaks  of  the  sur- 
rounding Andes,  on  the  bright  morning 
of  December  9th,  I^  Sema  began  the 
battle  by  arranging  the  disposition  of  his 
forces  preparatory  to  a  descent  into  the 


plain  of  Ayacucho.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
first  real  shock  of  battle  b^an  when  the 
Villabos  division  of  five  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, led  by  the  Viceroy  La  Sema, 
descended  from  Condorcanqui  into  the 
plain  and  advanced  towards  the  center, 
where  their  progress  was  momentarily 
stopped  by  the  uneven  ground  and  the 
river  Pampas.  Two  of  these  royalist 
battalions  effected  a  crossing,  but  were 
instantly  confronted  by  four  Colombian 
battalions  of  2,100  men  under  the  in- 
trepid Cordova.  Meanwhile,  another 
Spanish  infantry  division,  that  of  Monet, 
also  of  five  battalions,  had  descended 
and  deployed  to  the  left  of  the  battlefield. 
They  were  speedily  checked  by  the  pa- 
triot cavaliy  (780  men)  under  the  British 
General  Miller,  and  composed  of  vet- 
erans who  had  served  in  northern,  cen- 
tral and  southern  South  America,  for 
fifteen  years,  under  the  Liberators  Bolivar 
and  San  Martin. 

This  stage  of  the  three  hours'  battle 
may  be  r^arded  as  its  crucial  point.  It 
was  then  that  Sucre  ordered  Cordova 
and  two  ri^ments  of  cavalry  to  advance 
to  the  charge.  The  hostile  bayonets 
crossed,  and  for  some  moments  the  issue 
was  doubtful.  Then  the  Colombian  cav- 
aliy, headed  by  Colonel  Silva,  chaiged. 
The  brave  officer  fell,  covered  with  wounds 
but  the  intrepidity  of  the  onset  was  ir- 
resistible. The  royalists  lost  ground  and 
were  driven  to  the  heights  of  Condor- 
canqui with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
Viceroy  La  Sema,  severely  wounded, 
was  captured.  This  reverse  appeared 
about  to  be  retrieved  when  the  Valdes 
division  of  four  battalions  of  Spanish 
infantry,  supported  by  two  of  cavaliy 
and  four  field-pieces,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  patriot  right,  and  compelled 
two  divisions  of  Peruvian  infantiy  to  fall 
back.  A  Colombian  battalion,  sent  to 
support  the  Peruvians,  also  b^an  to  give 
way.  Two  of  the  royalist  battalions 
crossed  the  ravine  and  advanced  in 
double  quick  time  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
tiring patriots.  It  was  at  this  critical 
moment  that  General  Miller  led  his  cav- 
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ally  against  the  victorious  Spaniards, 
and  by  a  timely  charge  drove  them  back 
across  the  ravine.  The  artillery  of  Val- 
dez  was  taken;  his  cavalry  retired;  and 
his  infantry  dispersed. 

The  royaUsts  had  now,  by  noon,  vir- 
tually lost  the  battle.  They  fled  in  dis- 
order back  to  the  gloomy  towering 
heists  of  Condorcanqui,  where  the 
dauntless  Cantarac  strove  to  rally  them, 
and  actually  succeeded  in  prolonging 
the  conflict,  with  all  its  agony,  until  sun- 
set, when  the  Spanish  conunandcr-in- 
chief  sent  a  messenger  to  Greneral  Sucre 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender.  The 
magnanimous  conqueror  treated  the  hum- 
bled foe  with  eveiy  consideration,  attend- 
ing to  the  wounds  of  the  white-haired 
Viceroy  La  Sema,  granting  the  officers 
all  the  honors  of  war,  ordered  Christian 
burial  for  the  two  thousand  royalists 
slain,  and  instant  liberty  to  four  thousand 
prisoners,  including  fifteen  general  offi- 
cers, with  perfect  freedom  to  return  to 
Spain  or  remain  as  peaceful  inhabitants 
in  Peru,  engaging  in  whatever  occupation 
they  chose.  Nay,  more,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Peruvian  government  should 
defray  the  expenses  of  those  returning 
to  Spain.  Rarely  in  histoiy,  and  per- 
haps only  in  the  case  of  the  Confederates 
as  dealt  with  by  General  Grant,  at  the 
dose  of  the  American  Civil  War,  has 
such  generous  treatment  ever  been  ac- 
corded to  a  beaten  enemy. 

The  victory  of  General  Sucre  at  Ayacu- 
cho was  of  international  significance. 
In  this  decisive  triumph  for  liberty  on 
the  American  Continent,  veterans  par- 
ticipated who  had  fought  in  every  portion 
of  Spanish-speaking  South  America. 
**  Among  these  devoted  Americans,"  says 
General  John  Miller,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
"were  a  few  foreigners,  still  firm  and 
faithful  to  the  cause  in  support  of  which 
so  many  of  their  countrymen  had  fallen. 
Among  these  few  survivors  were  men 
who  had  fought   on   the  banks   of  the 


Guadiana  and  of  the  Rhine,  who  had 
witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Moscow 
and  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Such 
were  the  men  assembled  at  what  might 
be  considered  a  fresh  starting  point  of 
glory.  Americans  or  Europeans,  they 
were  all  animated  by  one  sole  spirit,  that 
of  assuring  the  political  existence  of  a 
vast  continent." 

After  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  vic- 
torious yet  modest  Sucre  would  have  re- 
tired to  private  life,  but  he  was  called 
upon  for  six  years  longer  to  occupy  the 
highest  posts,  among  them,  that  of  being, 
for  two  years  (1826-1828)  the  first  con- 
stitutional President  of  the  newly-born 
RepubUc  of  Bolivia.  He  administered 
that  countiy  with  an  eye  single  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  held  hinoself  strictly  bound 
by  the  constitution,  and  conferred  in- 
numerable benefits  on  the  grateful  in- 
habitants he  governed.  Still  more  honors 
might  have  awaited  him,  had  not  a  fatal 
desthiy  led  him  to  retire  to  private  life  in 
1830,  and  to  travel,  unguarded,  save  by 
a  few  faithful  friends,  through  the  dense 
tropical  forests  of  Ecuador,  on  his  way 
to  rejoin  his  young  wife,  whom  he  wor- 
shiped, the  Marchioness  of  Solanda. 
At  a  spot  called  Berruecos,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  he  was  foully  assassinated  by  the 
bullets  of  an  ambushed  band  of  six  ban- 
dits, evidently  hired  by  his  implacable 
private  enemies  who  hated  him  as  well 
as  his  bosom  friend,  the  Liberator  Bolivar. 
A  strange  fatality  willed  also  that  his 
remains  could  never  afterwards  be  found, 
and  that  only  one  of  the  assassins,  con- 
fessing the  crime,  should  be  executed 
nine  years  later. 

Such,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-five, 
was  the  tragic  end  of  this  saintly  martyr, 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Latin  America, 
to  whose  memoiy  the  government  of  his 
native  land  Venezuela  has  consecrated, 
in  her  beautiful  capital  Caracas,  a  splen- 
did sarcophagus.    .Frederic  M.  Noa. 

Malderiy  Ma$s. 
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WHAT  IS  the  lesson  in  the  Thaw- 
White  tragedy  for  common- 
afiuae  people  and  people  of  progressive 
ideals?  Is  there  here  any  lesson  at  all 
for  us ;  or  shall  we  regard  it  as  of  no  con- 
sequence to  plain  and  sensible  folk  ? 

Thaw,  a  mere  boy,  reputed  to  be  worth 
his  forty  millions — a  worthless  and  vacu- 
ous-pated  idler — a  gilded  fool — shoots 
down  in  cold  blood  a  victim  who  is  at  once 
an  intellectual  genius  and  a  whited  sep- 
ulcher — a  man  of  vast  practical  value  to 
the  world,  but  (if  we  are  to  believe  the 
papers)  a  moral  pervert,  a  lecherous  de- 
generate, "procurer  to  the  lords  of  hell"! 
And  yet,  he  is  so  rich  withal  he  leaves  his 
wife,  whom  he  is  alleged  to  have  faith- 
lessly outraged,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  life-insui^ 
ance  policies. 

The  only  really  startling  feature  of  the 
tragedy — ^for  murders  to-day  are  so  com- 
mon they  cease  to  be  sensational — ^is  that 
two  men  so  well  bred  in  what  are  called 
the  social  amenities,  the  niceties  of  good 
manners,  so  rich,  so  free  from  necessitous 
toil,  of  such  enviable  privil^es,  should, 
at  the  critical  .moment,  reveal  all  the  fe- 
rocity and  bestialness  of  the  grossest 
natures. 

To  those  who  live  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  under-world,  the  worid  of  grind- 
ing poverty  and  corroding  toil,  the  world 
where  necessity  invents  deceit,  theft, 
quarrelsomeness,  and  sometimes  savage 
butcheiy,  the  flash  of  the  pistol  shot  at 
Madison  Square  Roof  Garden  must  have 
revealed  a  worid  of  amazing  familiarity, 
howbeit  glossed  with  the  dazzling  re- 
plendence  of  the  social  upper-ten. 

They  learn  from  this  revolting  tragedy 
that  riches  are  not  the  most  to  be  coveted 
of  all  earth's  blessings.  They  learn  that 
the  selfsame  sort  of  monsters  that  haunt 
and  horrify  their  own  lives  are  to  be  found 


Ukewise  among  those  dowered  with 
wealth,  only  they  conceal  them  in  closets, 
while  the  poor  can  ill  afford  to  purchase 
coverings  for  their  crimes. 

The  brute  who  has  been  begotten  of 
coarse  and  carnal  parentage  learns  in 
this  deed  that  criminality  is  no  less  offen- 
sive in  the  public  eye  if  perpetrated  by  a 
gold-garnished  revolver  than  by  a  rusted 
iron  horse-pistol. 

But  we  who  may  Uve  neither  in  the 
upper  nor  lower  stratum  of  the  social 
layers,  but  in  the  middle  ledge,  may  learn 
from  this  mortal  fray  that  eveiywhere 
the  heart  of  man  is  the  same,  and  the 
veneer  of  culture  cannot  remove  its  in- 
nate brutaUty,  which  some  crisis  calls  to 
the  surface. 

But  first  and  foremost  we  learn  that 
what  passes  for  *' culture  **  in  this  arti- 
ficial and  pretentious  age  is  the  sheerest 
bluff — ^the  most  blatant  hypocrisy. 

Of  what  avail  is  the  culture  of  a  uni- 
versity product  whose  only  intellectual 
asset  is  his  capacity  to  spend  the  millions 
his  worthy  fatiier  left  him  ? 

Of  what  advantage  are  the  polish  and 
finish  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  a  uni- 
versity training  if  it  inspires  nothing 
higher  in  its  possessor  than  an  ambition 
to  entertain  tiie  painted  beauties  of  the 
Parisian  boulevards  at  a  midnight  ca- 
rousal which  cost  him  some  fifty  thousand 
shekek  ? 

Of  what  avail  the  culture  of  a  genteel 
idler — in  conmion  pariance  ** loafer" — 
if  his  highest  achievement  is  to  be  in- 
fatuated by  an  abandoned  giri  who  un- 
dertakes to  drag  the  sinuosities  of  ^ten- 
derloin" fascinations  and  blandishments 
on  to  the  much-abused  theatrical  stage, 
that  she  may  catch  in  her  snares  Uie 
shallow-pated  offspring  of  silly  mothers 
whd  put  in  their  hands  elastic  purse- 
strings  that  they  may  stretch  indefinitely  ? 
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1^  shorty  the  *' culture**  that  presumes 
to  elevate  and  refine  the  brain  of  a  cad 
with  Greek  roots  and  the  pompous  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  and  sends  him  adrift  to 
disport  himself  as  an  intellectual  dude 
and  an  educated  fool,  is  an  imposition 
on  the  age. 

The  culture  that  does  not  train  its 
recipients  to  do  something  for  the  worid, 
either  with  hand  or  foot  or  head,  is  a  vain 
pretence  whether  it  be  HasBMxlesque, 
Princetonesque,  or  backwoodscd^ue. 

Had  this  university  ''Bottom*'  been 
taught  the  dignity  of  work  while  he  was 
still  an  undergraduate,  he  would  never 
have  been  crowned  with  the  head  of  an 
ass  by  Parisian  boulevardesque  Titanias! 

Thaw  is  a  failure,  a  renegade,  a  de- 
generate,  despite  his  manifold  millions, 
because  when  his  alma  mater  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  man  of  him  she 
could  do  no  better  than  build  him  into 
an  asinine  biped. 

And  the  reflection  is  not  so  much  on 
Thaw  as  it  is  on  the  existing  type  of  so- 
called  education  after  which  the  young 
men  are  patterned  who,  if  haply  they  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  bom  rich,  at- 
tend our  famous  universities. 

And  White,  the  victim,  presents  no 
better  preachment. 

When  death  revealed  the  naked  body 
of  his  sins,  it  was  but  a  proof  that  genius 
of  the  highest  order  halts  not  often  to 
make  its  bedfellows  of  the  vilest  moral 
vermin  among  mankind. 

If  there  be  an3rthing  baser  and  more 
irredeemably  depraved  than  the  lecherous 
degenerate  who  lures  to  his  den  innocent 
and  erubescent  maidenhood,  to  deflower 
it  of  its  beauty  and  honor,  hum^n  expe- 
rience has  not  yet  revealed  it. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  excuse  the  too- 
often  knowing  ''innocence,**  that  covers 
itself  with  the  gown  of  chastity  in  order 
that  it  may  bhickmail  its  alleged  abduc- 
tor, and  relieve  his  purse  of  its  contents. 

If  White  was  that  incarnation  of  in- 
iquity and  defilement  that  the  papers 
paint  him  to  have  been,  then  he  was  1>ut 
a  human  basiUsk,  the  splendor  of  whose 


charm  blinded  the  innocent  who  fell  into 
his  embrace. 

Of  what  avail,  then,  was  the  glory  of 
his  brain,  the  magnificence  of  his  genius, 
the  monumental  resplendence  of  his 
achievements,  if  he  had  not  learned  to 
hold  his  passions  in  a  leash — ^to  save  him- 
self from  the  diy-rot  disease  of  the  de- 
generate ? 

Fie  upon  the  feeble  plea,  that  asserts 
we  must  gaze  alone  upon  his  physical 
and  intellectual  works,  and  shut  our  eyes 
at  the  moral  rottenness  of  his  character! 

The  matchless  glory  of  Greece,  Pal- 
mjrra  and  Babylon  shriveled  and  de- 
cayed beneath  the  deteriorating  elements 
of  ethical  and  social  depravity  that  en- 
vironed them. 

The  building  of  a  character  that  can 
stand  against  the  destruction  of  time  is  a 
greater  work  of  genius  than  the  m^t . 
immortal  triumph  in  art  or  Uterature^^ 
statesmanship. 

However,  the  amazing  and  revolting 
tragedy  in  "high-life"  teaches  us  perhaps 
above  all  things  else  the  folly  of  the  thing 
commonly  called  "love**  for  which  men 
and  women  foolishly  and  too  often  lose 
their  senses  if  not  their  lives. 

True  love  is  never  associated  with 
jealousy,  hatred  or  vengeance.  In  self- 
defence  a  man  may  slay  another;  or  in 
defence  of  the  honor  of  a  defenceless  kin, 
as  in  the  pathetic  stoiy  of  Virginius. 

But  such  cases  are  rare,  extremely  rare. 
Mostly,  love  is  romantic,  neurotic,  carnal, 
lustful.  It  is  the  offence  and  disgrace 
of  our  civilization.     But  it  is  true. 

As  sode^  is  at  present  constituted, 
eveiy  woman  is  forced  to  have  her  price; 
for  she  sells  herself,  under  the  strain  of 
existing  civilization,  either  into  matri- 
monial bonds  or  open  prostitution. 

This  is  a  hard  saying;  but  it  is  true. 
How  many  young  women  to-day  seek 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  gloiy  and 
joy  of  the  soul  the  union  of  two  happy 
hearts  creates?  How  many  many  with 
the  single  desire  of  finding  in  another  the 
soul-mate  that  shall  make  a  spiritual 
paradise  of  the  nuptial  matings  ? 
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Do  not  most  girls  many  chiefly  to]_es- 
cape  the  dreariness  of  a  monotonous 
home-life,  or  to  free  their  parents  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting  them,  or  be- 
cause of  the  implied  disgrace  of  becoming 
an  old  maid  ? 

The  intensest  pressure  of  all  is  the 
pressure  of  economic  necessity.  The 
girl,  or  the  woman,  to-day,  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  capacity,  properly  developed, 
or  granted  the  opportunity,  of  making 
her  own  living  as  freely  as  the  boy  or  man, 
or  to  live  out  her  own  independent  aspi- 
rations and  purposes  as  her  male  fellows 
can. 

Therefore,  she  marries  to  get  someone 
to  earn  her  living  for  her,  while  she  is 
not  permitted  to  do  it  for  herself. 

Hence,  she  sells  herself  in  marriage. 

Here  we  put  our  finger  on  the  sorest 

•t  of  civilization, 
kit  I  hear  some  stout  defender  of  the 
present  conditions  shout  derisively  in 
reply:  ''Vain  and  vapid  nonsense!  Are 
there  not  thousands  and  thousands  of 
girls  and  women  actively  engaged  in  the 
industrial  world,  who  are  making  their 
own  living,  and  who,  therefore,  if  they 
many,  must  many  for  some  other  reason 
than  you  assert  ?  *' 

Granted.  They  are  employed.  But 
at  a  living  wage  f  Ay!  There's  the  rub  ! 
Work;  they  do.  But  as  white  slaves; 
countless  numbers  of  them  forced  to  earn 
enough  outside,  by  devious  and  discern- 
ing ways,  to  save  their  frail  cadavers 
from  the  potter's  field. 

Evelyn  Nesbit  was  a  model.  Alas! 
A  physical,  but  how  gross  a  moral  model! 

Her  life  but  proves  the  necessities  to 
which  countless  models  of  cloak  and 
gown  factories  must  stoop,  if  not  the  more 
Ariel-like  models  of  the  studios,  to  earn 
a  sufficiency  wherewith  to  keep  the  flesh 
clinging  to  their  almost  exposed  skeletons. 

Hers,  it  is  true,  was  a  life  of  wilful 
abandonment.  Relajdng  from  the  pain- 
ful pose  of  an  artist's  demands,  her  gaze 
fell  on  the  basilisk-eye  of  Stanford  White, 
and  for  the  nonce  her  fate  was  sealed. 

But  how  many  are  there  among  the 


toiling  mass  of  women  who  are  driven 
by  gruesome  necessity  to  court  disdain- 
fully what  Evelyn  Nesbit  hugged  so 
cheerfully! 

Not  until  we  learn  that  all  alike  we 
must  be  free  in  life,  in  industry,  in  privi- 
lege and  opportunity,  both  men  and 
women,  to  evolve  the  full  and  complete 
purpose  of  their  own  individualities,  will 
society  be  void  of  the  moral  blemish  of 
the  oppoAe  poles  of  economic  indecency, 
namely ,^Bmen  who,  on  the  one  hand» 
are  forcSinto  hazardous  marriage,  and 
on  the  ither  are  exploited  in  coerced 
prostitution. 
^Kvertheless,  in  the  words  of  Hotspur: 
** A  plague  on  both  their  houses!"  Who 
cares  whether  Thaw  was  justified  in 
slaying  White,  or  whether  White  de- 
served the  crashing  bullets  that  sent  him ' 
dishonorably  to  his  untimely  grave  ? 

A  plague  on  both  their  houses.  For 
such  as  they  are  in  their  inner  lives  but 
a  plague  upon  the  world.  They  are  all 
a  **  bad  lot,"  these  society  queens,  whose 
coruscating  crowns  of  beauty  overawe 
and  defile  the  envious  poor,  and  their 
lolling  lords  of  idleness  and  leisure- 
wealth,  who  pose  as  custodians  of  good 
manners  and  ethical  propriety. 

Society  rots  as  the  trees  from  the  top 
down.  Enough,  that  the  ornamental 
branches  have  already  begun  to  reveal 
their  decay.  Let  them  be  hewn  off;  let 
the  moral  vineyards  be  pruned,  that  the 
harvest  be  a  vintage  of  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, and  not  venomous  and  destructive. 

Let  this  tragedy  teach  us  that  we  need 
a  radical  revolution  in  thought,  in  edu- 
cation, in  culture,  in  economics,  in  the 
social  order! 

If  this  harrowing  murder  shall  but 
assist  in  exposing  the  hypocrisy  and  in- 
ternal degeneracy  of  those  who  pose  as 
the  true  teachers  of  the  race;  if  it  will 
teach  us  that  the  theory  of  a  Baer  and  a 
Pany  in  industrial  economics  is  as  false 
and  vicious  as  the  moral  economics  of 
the  personnel  in  this  tragedy  enacted  by 
aurfphrygiate  anarchists,  it  will  mayhap 
have  been  enacted  not  in  vain. 
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Coming  at  a  time,  and  the  climax,  of 
a  series  of  social  eruptions  and  moral 
upheavals,  it  may  but  emphasize  the 
atrocity  and  perverseness  of  our  super- 
ficial and  self-satisfied  civilization. 

Comiptionists  and  legislative  bood- 
lers,  insurance  thieves  and  premium 
purloiners,  frenzied  financiers  and  kero- 
sene capitalists,  have  all  of  late  lent  their 
Hves  to  illuminate  the  enormity  of  our 
present  moral  misconceptionA^d  the 
disparity  of  social  amenitie^V  the  ex- 
isting order. 
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This  savage,  startling,  sensational  mur- 
der, is  but  a  fitting  climax.  That  pistol 
flash  has  at  last  laid  bare  the  hoUowness 
of  ** respectability,"  the  indecency  and 
purulent  degeneracy  of  that  class  which 
should  be  the  noblest  and  most  exemplary 
because  the  most  highly  favored  and 
carefully  nurtured  of  the  entire  human 
family. 

Thaw's  madness  is  the  reformer's  op- 
portunity par  excellence  I 

Henry  Frank. 

New  York  City. 
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IN  COLONIAL  times  our  forefathers 
comprehended  commerce  and  knew 
the  sailing  ship  full  well.  At  first,  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts  had  mainly  to  be  im- 
ported by  small  British  vessels.  Many 
generations  passed  before  ^America** 
could  feel  even  partially  independent  of 
the  factories  and  the  shipping  of  England. 
To  keep  our  country  dependent  has  al- 
ways been  a  British  idea.  As  no  de- 
pendent country  can  be  prosperous  or 
wealthy  to  the  full,  the  true  American 
idea  is  independence — ^to  rule  ourselves, 
to  supply  our  own  wants,  to  build  and 
sail  our  own  vessels,  transact  our  own 
commerce,  and  owe  nothing  to  the  world. 
Forbidden  to  manufacture;  at  one 
time  not  allowed  to  cany  cargoes  to  Eng- 
land, except  in  '* sloops"  (of  70  tons  or 
less);  restricted  to  British  markets, 
mainly,  the  American  colonies  were  ex- 
ploited right  and  left.  Generations  lived 
and  died  as  toilers  for  British  predomi- 
nance. British  Tories  were  our  mer- 
chants; British  ships  were  our  carriers 
with  few  exceptions.  Export  freights 
of  tobacco  took  one-third^  and  of  lumber, 
one-half^  of  the  cargo.  Import  freights 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent,  of 


the  cost  of  the  goods.  This  state  argued 
the  importance  of  manufacturing  and 
navigation;  for  it  could  be  seen  that,  if 
these  industries,  besides  farming,  were 
carried  on  by  our  own  people,  our  country 
could  not  hdp  getting  rich. 

The  day  came  when  relations  with 
Great  Britain  had  to  be  broken  off.  The 
War  of  the  Revolution  compelled  our 
people  to  help  themselves  in  many  ways 
—to  divenify  employments  and  furnish 
their  own  supplies;  and,  especially,  to 
trade  more  and  more  between  the  States. 
This,  together  with  fishing  and  priva- 
teering, called  for  the  use  of  shipping. 
The  advent  of  peace  found  the  country 
prepared  to  consider  the  «ea,  as  well  as 
the  landf  an  arena  for  enterprise  and  the 
pursuit  of  wealth.  Having  attained  po- 
litical independence,  it  was  seen,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before,  that  navigation 
and  commerce  must  cut  a  large  figure  in 
American  business,  ere  there  should  be 
industrial  independence.  The  British 
had  a  maxim  that  the  control  of  trade 
and  transportation  was  a  means  of  ruling 
the  world.  They  made  a  treaty  of 
''peace,**  but  refused  to  make  one  of 
commerce  and  navigation^  with  the  **  Uni- 
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ted  States  of  America  ** — such  as  France, 
Holland,  and  Sweden  cheerfully  gave  us; 
and  down  to  the  present  day  have  not 
done  so.  They  meant  to  get  back  the 
carriage  of  our  commerce,  and  thus  re- 
gain the  control  of  our  external  business, 
and  one  day  to  be  in  position  to  resume 
their  rule  of  the  **  States  " — one  or  more 
— ^which  had  been  their  "  rebel  **  colonies. 

AMERICAN  SHIPPING  A  NECESSITY. 

Thrown  upon  our  own  resources, 
whither  could  we  trade  ?  With  shipping 
of  our  own,  the  world  was  open  to  us. 
Without  our  own  marine,  we  could  not 
command  a  single  market.  The  British 
intended  to  have  our  trade;  but,  under 
their  navigation  act  (1651-60),  their 
ports  were  not  open  to  the  ships  of  any 
oquntry  of  America  (Asia  or  Africa). 
Oiir  ports  would,  logically,  before  long, 
be  closed  to  British  vessels,  unless  ours 
were  admitted  reciprocally.  In  178S, 
the  King  issued  a  proclamation  opening 
to  us  the  home  ports,  but  closing  all  in 
the  loyal  Provinces  and  the  West  Indies. 
Into  these  harbors,  the  vessels  of  our 
rival  flag  could  not  venture  on  penalty 
of  confiscation.  We  could  not  land  a 
box  of  herring  from  a  boat.  British 
ships  would  kindly  bring  our  imports — 
all  of  them — and  take  away  our  exports 
— some  of  them — no  others  should.  Thus 
considerable  of  **  Yankee  **  trade  would 
be  grasped  and  held  by  our  covetous 
^kith  and  Idn."  (Of  our  rights  in  this 
trade,  the  British  deprived  us  unjustly 
until  1830,  when  we  passed  a  special  act 
for  them.) 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  Confederate 
Congress  asked  the  several  States  for 
leave  to  enact  and  enforce  regiUatUms 
of  commerce,  calculated  to  encourage  the 
shipping  of  all  the  States,  and  to  protect, 
it  from  imposition  of  all  kinds  by  foreign 
nations.  This  authority  was  not  fully 
given,  but  the  States,  themselves,  set 
about  the  work.  Discriminating  duties, 
both  of  tonnage  and  of  tariff,  were  re- 
sorted to.    We  had   a  doasen   different 


sets  of  "navigation  laws*' — all  aiming 
to  protect  against  foreign  shipping,  but 
acting  also  against  the  vessels  of  the 
several  States — making  it  very  important 
to  regulate  commerce  '*  among  the  States," 
as  well  as  **with  foreign  countries." 
While  little  good  was  accomplished,  the 
plan  of  every  State  protecting  its  own 
vessel-interest — an  interest  that  was  of 
general  concern — soon  condemned  itself. 
But  our;  4experience  paid.  It  demon- 
strated fo4he  countiy  the  absolute  need 
of  national  law  on  the  subject;  and  thus 
the  protection  of  shipping  became  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
the  ^closer  union,"  which  followed  the 
founding  of  the  Federal  Government. 

PROPER  PROTECTION  FOR  AMERICAN 

SHIPPING. 

General  Washington,  in  his  letter 
transmitting  the  Constitution  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  observed: 

**  The  friends  of  our  country  have  long 
seen  and  desired  that  the  power  of  mak- 
ing war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levy- 
ing money  and  regiUating  commerce,  and 
the  corresponding  executive  and  judicial 
authorities,  should  be  fully  and  effectually 
vested  in  the  general  Government  of  th^ 
Union." 

One  of  the  five  principal  objects  of  the 
Constitution  thus  declared  to  be  the  r^- 
ulation  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
— in  other  words,  the  estabUshment  of  a 
system  of  protective  *' navigation  laws'* 
— it  was  natural  that  in  the  Convention, 
this  sentiment  should  be  general.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  extreme  Southern 
States,  having  but  a  scanty  shipping, 
took  no  interest  in  provisions  for  a  mer- 
chant marine.  This  is  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Charies  Pinckney's  plan  for  a  Constitu- 
tion had  a  clause  for  the  regiUation  of 
commerce;  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  in  a  speech, 
**  reminded  the  House  of  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  West  India  trade  to  this 
country,  .  .  .  and  a  navigation  act  was 
necessary  for  obtaining  it."    These  dele- 
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gates  were  from  South  Carolina.  The 
only  question  was  whether  a  two-thirds* 
vote  should  be  required  for  the  passage 
of  shipping  acts.  Against  this  point, 
Mr.  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  thus 
closed  the  debate:  *'  fit 

"  If  the  Government  is  to  be  so  fettered 
as  to  be  unable  to  relieve  the  Eastern 
States,  what  motive  can  they  have  to  join 
it,  and  thereby  tie  their  own  hands  from 
measures  which  they  could  otherwise 
take  for  themselves  ?  The  Eastern  States 
were  not  led  to  strengthen  the  Union  by 
fear  for  their  own  safety.  He  depre- 
cated the  consequences  of  disunion,  but 
if  it  should  take  place,  it  was  the  Southern 
part  of  the  continent  that  had  the  most 
reason  to  dread  them.  He  urged  the 
improbability  of  a  combination  against 
the  interest  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
different  situations  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  being  a  security  against  it. 
It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  foreign 
ships  would  never  be  altogether  excluded, 
especially  those  of  nations  in  treaty  with 
us." 

The  motion  for  striking  out  the  section 
of  the  report,  requiring  two-thirds  of 
each  House  to  pass  a  navigation  act, 
"  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con.** 

THE  COBfPACT  FOR  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

In  pursuance  of  this  vote,  clause  3  of 
section  8  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution, 
empowers  Congress — 

^To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Thus,  we  have  the  solemn  guarantee 
of  ship  protection,  by  navigation  laws, 
in  the  Constitutional  compact,  that  es- 
tablished the  existence  and  function  of 
Congress  itself.  We  have  more.  From 
the  debate  it  is  clear  that  this  *' enumer- 
ated power" — (clause  3) — ^was  one  of 
the  bands  and  conditions  of  the  Union. 
Without  its  insertion  in  the  Constitution, 
that  instrument  would   not  have   been 


adopted.  Massachusetts  had  most  ship- 
ping, but  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  respectable 
fleets  under  protection  of  local  naviga- 
tion laws,  which  would  have  to  be  given 
up.  In  fact,  clause  2  of  section  10  of 
Article  I.  provides  that  ''no  State  shall, 
.  .  .  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports."  And  clause  3  of  said  section 
and  Article  provides  that  ''  no  State  shall 
.  .  .  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage."  Thus, 
in  consideration  of  the  promise  to  enact 
and  maintain  protective  navigation  laws 
each  of  the  States  gave  up  its  power  to 
protect  its  shipping  by  discriminating 
tonnage  or  tariff  duties.  In  other  words, 
the  general  Government  took  over  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  an 
American  marine. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  no  littie 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Constitution  re- 
sulted from  the  shipping  engagement. 
When  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
was  before  the  country,  an  orator  of  Penn- 
sylvania held  this  argument: 

''Every  person  must  long  since  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  placing  the  exclusive 
power  of  regulating  the  commerce  of 
America  in  the  same  body — ^without  this 
it  is  impossible  to  reguhUe  their  trade. 
The  same  imposts,  duties,  and  customs 
must  equally  prevail  over  all.  .  .  .  Whence 
comes  it  that  the  trade  of  this  state, 
which  abounds  with  materiak  for  ship- 
building, is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that  shoes,  boots,  made- 
up  clothes,  hats,  nails,  sheet-iron,  hinges, 
and  all  other  utensils  of  iron,  are  of  Brit- 
ish manufacture  ?  Whence  comes  it  that 
Spain  can  regulate  our  flour  market? 
lliese  evils  proceed  from  a  want  of  one 
supreme  controlling  power  in  these  States. 
They  will  all  be  done  away  with  by  adopt- 
ing the  present  form  of  government.  It 
will  have  energy  and  power  to  regulate 
your  trade  and  commerce — ^to  enforce 
the  execution  of  your  imposts,  duties, 
and  customs.  Instead  of  the  trade  of 
this  country  being  carried  on  in  foreign 
bottoms,  owr  'porta  will  he  crowded  wUh 
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our  own  ships,  and  we  shall  become  the 
carriers  of  Europe.  Heavy  duties  will 
be  paid  on  all  foreign  articles  which  can 
be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
bounties  will  be  granted  on  the  exporta- 
tion ( ?)  of*  our  commodities ;  the  manu- 
factories will  lift  up  their  heads  and  rise 
to  opulence  and  wealth." 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  SHIPPING  COBfPACT. 

James  Madison  has  been  called  the 
"Father  of  the  Constitution."  He  kept 
a  private  record  of  the  debates  of  the 
Convention.  With  Alexander  Hamilton, 
he  shaped  and  arranged  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution;  and  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  offered  the 
original  measure  for  ship  encouragement 
and  protection — a  heavy  discriminating 
tonnage  dtdy^  calculated  to  favor  the  up- 
building of  an  American  marine.  The 
veiy  first  revenue  act  contained  tariff 
discriminations  in  aid  of  tonnage  duties, 
and  a  complete  protective  system  was 
evolved  in  the  course  of  time,  thus  ratify- 
ing and  honoring  the  work  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  By  the  close  of 
Washington's  administration,  the  per- 
centage of  our  carriage  in  our  own  com- 
merce had  risen  from  less  than  £5  per 
cent,  to  over  90.  It  became  the  talk  of 
the  country,  that  our  successful  naviga- 
tion was  the  **  child  of  protection." 

In  a  pro-tariff  speech  in  18^,  Jam^s 
Buchanan  declared  that  "no  interest  be- 
longing to  this  or  any  other  countiy  ever 
received  a  more  continued  or  a  more 
efficient  protection  than  the  navigation 
of  the  United  States.  I  heartily  approve 
this  policy.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  with- 
draw from  it  an  atom  of  the  protection 
which  it  now  enjoys."  .  .  .  "What,  Sir, 
was  the  object  of  this  l^slative  protec- 
tion upon  our  tonnage  and  navigation? 
Let  Mr.  Pitkin  and  Dr.  Seybert  answer 
this  question.  Mr.  Pitkin^  in  his  View^ 
declares  that  'these  extra  charges  on 
navigation  and  commerce  of  foreign  na- 
tions, were  sufficient  to  drive  from  our 
ports  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  for- 


eign tonnage.  All  foreign  nations  were 
affected  by  the  system  we  had  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  shipowners  in  the  United 
States.  The  diminution  of  the  foreign 
tonnage  employed  in  our  trade  was,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  rapid,  regular,  and 
permanent.'  Dr.  Seybert,  in  his  Statis- 
tical Annals,  bears  tiie  same  testimony. 
He  states  that,  'our  discriminations 
operated  powerfully  in  favor  of  our  ship- 
ping. .  .  .  All  foreign  nations  were  af- 
fected by  the  system  we  had  adopted — 
it  seemed  to  operate  like  magic  in  favor 
of  the  shipowners  of  the  United  States.' " 
(1817-19.) 

VIOLATION  OF  THE  SHIPPING  COMPACT. 

As  previously  stated,  the  ports  of  the 
British  West  Lidies  were  closed  to  our 
shipping.  In  1818,  our  ports  were  closed 
to  aU  vessels  coming  from  ports  or  places 
not  open  to  ours.  By  this  regvJation 
Congress  intended  to  cause  the  British 
to  respect  our  rights — ^if  they  received 
our  products,  to  allow  our  vessels  to  take 
them.  In  1820,  a  supplementary  act 
was  passed  to  meet  a  dodge  of  our  ad- 
versary. The  contest  went  into  diplo- 
macy, and  into  Parliament.  In  1828, 
Norway  passed  an  ordinance,  and  pro- 
posed, if  we  would  meet  it,  to  permit  our 
vessek  to  enter  Norw^an  ports  with 
cargoes  from  all  the  ports  of  the  world — 
Norwegian  vessels  to  be  conceded  a  re- 
ciprocal privilege.  Congress  refused,  it 
b^ng  then  the  law  that  foreign  vessek 
could  come  from  home  ports  only,  this 
being  found  an  essential  protection.  The 
British  borrowed  the  idea  of  reciprocation 
and  applied  it  to  the  West  India  dispute. 
Parliament  enacted,  in  1825,  if  we  would 
admit  British  vessek  with  cargoes  from 
all  the  ports  of  the  world,  then  the  King 
would  open  to  our  vessek  certain  ports 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  direct  trade.  Thk 
proposition,  so  unfair  as  to  be  unvalued, 
was  refused  by  Congress.  Imagining 
that,  if  Congress  would  enact  a  measure 
honestly  and  fully  reciprocal,  the  British 
mimstry  would  accept  it,  and  close  the 
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controversy,  the  President,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  ui^ed  Congress  strongly  to  pass 
a  bill,  whidi  became  law  in  May,  1828, 
offering  complete  reciprocity  to  any  coun- 
try that  would  accept  the  principle  of  an 
open  trade  for  vessels  and  cargoes  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  no  protective  duties 
of  tonnage  or  of  tariff  to  exist  on  either 
side — ^nothing  said  about  protective  de- 
vices. It  was  an  offer  to  all  nations,  but 
in  particular  to  Great  Britain,  to  suspend 
or  do  away  with  ship  protection.  It  was 
argued  that  our  vessels  no  longer  needed 
protection,  while  Great  Britain  had  so 
much  advantage  in  her  commercial  re- 
lations eveiywhere,  it  was  thought  she 
would  jump  at  the  proposition,  and  Mr. 
Adams  would  go  down  in  history  as  a 
masterly  statesman — ^with  Henry  Clay. 
But  Britain  kept  out  of  the  trap  for  twenty 
one  years,  and  until  it  was  certain  that 
the  new  policy  suited  her  exactly,  and 
was  damaging^  and  would  ultimately 
ruin  the  marine  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  1849,  eighteen  countries 
had  made  reciprocity  conventions,  and 
our  percentage  of  carriage  in  our  own 
commerce  had  fallen  as  follows: 

1887,  import  carriage,  04.8;  export  carriage,  87.5 
1840,      "  ••         81.4;       "  "         68.9 


BBmSH  STATESMEN  TAKE  ADVANTAGE. 

From  these  figures  any  one  could  see 
that  the  loss  of  our  carrying  trade  was 
plainly  indicated.  David  Ricardo  point- 
ed out  in  Parliament  that  the  indirect 
voyages  of  ships  paid  the  best,  and  Eng- 
land was  losing  much  profitable  business 
by  not  accepting  the  principle  of  our  act 
of  1828.  British  merchants  were  estab- 
lished in  every  port  of  the  world,  and, 
if  they  made  shipments  to  the  United 
States  from  non-British  ports,  they  were 
obliged  to  freight  American  vessels. 
So  the  British  ''navigation  act''  was 
"reformed,"  we  reciprocated,  and  with 
the  following  inunediate  results  to  our 
carriage  in  our  own  conunerce: 


1849,  import  carriage,  81.4;   eiport  carriage,  68.9 


1850, 

•• 

77.8; 

•« 

•• 

65.5 

1851, 

«• 

75.6; 

«• 

•« 

69.8 

1852, 

«« 

74.5; 

•• 

(« 

66.5 

1853, 

«« 

71.5; 

«« 

•« 

67.1 

1857, 

«« 

71.8; 

•« 

•« 

60.2 

1861. 

•« 

60.0; 

•« 

M 

7«.l 

In  four  years  our  loss  of  import  ^r- 
riage  was  ten  per  cent.;  in  twelve  years 
(before  the  war)  it  was  over  twenty-one 
per  cent.  Some  uninformed  people  say: 
''Oh,  yes,  British  iron  tonnage  played 
the  mischief  with  our  wooden  ships." 
But  any  one  can  see,  it  was  no  merit  of 
iron  or  demerit  of  wood  that  won  or  lost 
the  contest.  It  was  the  senseless  states- 
manship of  the  Act  of  May,  1828,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  shrewd  gener^hip  of 
men  Uke  Ricardo,  on  the  otiier,  that  held 
our  government  up  for  the  world's  de- 
rision. And  now,  the  suffering  of  forty 
years  finds  the  brains  of  l^islators  so 
dense  that  no  one  can  feel  assured  that 
a  thorough  cure  for  our  shipping  malady 
will  ever  be  administered.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  tentative  character  of  our 
act  suspending — not  repealing — our  orig- 
inal policy,  it  is  proposed  by  the  party  in 
power  to  abandon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, old  land-marks,  solenm  compacts, 
and  successful  precedents,  and  adopt 
unrepublican  and  un-American  measures 
— a  policy  of  gift  and  graft. 

Our  ** maritime  reciprocity^  conven- 
tions— (we  have  none  with  Great  Britain 
for  indirect  trade) — provide  for  termina- 
tion on  a  year's  notice  by  either  party. 
We  are  the  only  nation  continuing  these 
conventions  at  a  sacrifice  of  its  marine. 
We  are  the  only  nation  honestly  observ- 
ing their  spirit  as  well  as  letter.  No  na- 
tion is  openly  asking  us  to  continue  the 
"  reciprocity  *'  system  for  its  benefit  An 
unmistakable  reason  for  wanting  the 
new-fangled  policy  is  private  interest, 
not  the  public  good;  selfish  considera- 
tions, not  the  national  welfare.  In  plain 
words,  the  RepubHcan  platforms  of 
1896  and  the  work  of  its  candidate,  fav- 
ored returning  to  regulations  of  commerce, 
but  after  the  election  an  influence  ap- 
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peared  that  dictated  a  ''subsidy"  policy 
in  lieu  of  the  discriminating-duty  plan, 
publicly  promised  before  election.  Ten 
years  of  delay — ^precious  time  taken  from 
our  own  people  and  given  to  foreigners — 
have  supervened,  Congress  trying  mean- 
while to  please,  not  the  convention  dele- 
gates and  voters  of  the  country,  but  the 
appreciated  people  that  furnished  cam- 
paign contributions  for  the  defeating  of 
**  Bryan  and  silver."  A  policy  thus  in- 
troduced cannot  be  good. 

SUBVENTION  AND   ITS  COSTLINESS. 

It  is  pretended  that "^  a  ''subvention" 
or  gift  system  will  bring  forth  and  main- 
tain an  adequate  marine  in  a  way  quite 
pleasing  to  our  rivals.  //  it  vnll  make 
goodf  will  it  not  cost  more  than  our  tax- 
payers will  consent  to  spend?  It  is  no 
answer  to  allege  that  our  countiy  is  rich 
and  our  people  can  afford  the  expense. 
The  maritime  States  of  our  Union  were 
promised  a  special  sort  of  ship  protection, 
which  history  proves  was  satisfactorily 
effective,  and  which  cost  nothing.  Be- 
sides this,  thai  promise  and  agreement 
are  the  only  grounds  for  the  action  of 
Congress;  for  the  shipping  trade  cannot 
say  to  all  other  occupations:  "Put  your 
hands  into  your  pockets,  and  support 
me,"  and  have  the  country  pay  attention 
to  it.  The  "  Hanna-Payne "  bill,  1898, 
did  thus  lift  up  its  voice,  but  its  day  soon 
passed.  It  mattered  not  to  its  sponsors 
and  expectant  beneficiaries  that  the  will 
of  the  people  was  adverse;  they  wanted 
"aid"  from  the  Treasury  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  They  pointed  to  tiie  ability  of 
the  country  to  stand  the  drain  as  suffi- 
cient answer  to  all  objections,  while  this 
fact  should  cut  no  £gure  at  all.  The 
prospect  of  expenditure  killed  the  bill. 

Let  us  now  inquire  the  cost  of  the 
pending  plan.  Taking  an  adequate  ma- 
rine at  7,000,000  tons,  at  $5  per  ton,  the 
"subvention"  would  be  $35,000,000  an- 
nually. Adding  for  mail  lines,  we  might 
have  about  forty  millions  annually  for 
entire  marine  in  foreign  trade.    In*  two 


and  a  half  years  this  would  amount  to 
$100,000,000;  in  twenty-five  years,  to 
$1,000,000,000;  in  a  century,  to  four 
billions  of  dollars!  Ship  protection  must 
be  perpetual.  An  end  to  the  system  at 
any  time  will  put  an  end  to  growth;  de- 
cline will  come,  and  ruin  f<dIow.  Would 
there  be  any  wisdom  in  establishing  this 
system,  for  a  wkHe^  even  if  it  worked  ad- 
mirably? The  first  war  of  any  conse- 
quence with  a  rival  would  cause  suspen- 
sion of  the  subvention  for  years,  and 
make  an  end  of  it,  with  ruin  to  the  ship- 
ping interest,  and  waste  of  millions  to 
the  Government. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  this  scheme, 
less  than  $10,000,000  will  be  required 
for  subvention  in  any  year.  This  sum 
would  pay  owners  of  2,000,000  tons  only. 
We  had  over  that  registered  as  in  foreign 
trade  in  1854.  In  1860,  we  had  2,379,- 
396  tons— requiring  $11,896,980 — en- 
gaged in  carrying  an  export  and  import 
commerce  of  $507,247,757.  In  1905, 
our  foreign  commerce  amounted  to  2,- 
636,074,349  tons.  Two  miUions  of  tcms 
would  c^rry  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  it. 
Any  one  may  note,  that  subvention  ad- 
vocates are  either  underestimating  the 
efficiency  of  their  system,  or  calculating 
that  it  will  ease  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  hoodwink  Congress  and  the  country 
as  to  annual  expenditure;  or  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  method  will  not  make  good 
to  the  extent  of  a  proportionate  carriage 
of  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  our  own  commerce, 
and  a  consequent  expenditure  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  millions  of  dollars.  If  it  is 
to  prove  of  little  efficacy,  then  it  will  not 
be  worth  enacting.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  system  operates  effectually,  its  cost 
alone  should  prevent  its  adoption — ^s  a 
source  of  evil,  without  a  justification 
under  the  Constitution. 

THE  CHARACTER- OF  THE  SCHEME. 

There  is  no  denjring  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  scheme  is  plutocratic, 
whereas  the  constitutional  plaii  is  demo- 
cratic.   The  President  says,  we  are  not 
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to  be  ruled  by  **  plutocrats,"  but  he  should 
have  a  care,  for  he  seems  partly  converted 
to  their  shipping  remedy,  notwithstand- 
ing its  unconstitutionality;  its  irrelation 
to  the  cause  of  disablement;  its  want  of 
adaptation  and  of  power;  its  cost  if  suc- 
cessful; and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
adoption  would  make  permanent  a  per- 
nicious change  in  our  Constitution; 
would  endorse  and  ratify  its  violation  in 
1828;  and  virtually  says  to  foreign  na- 
tions, ''You  may  have  and  enjoy  our 
commerce  and  navigation  if  you  please 
— aU  we  will  do  about  it  is  to  operate  a 
gift  policy,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  No 
regulations  shall  incommode  you,  we 
wUl  cut  out  that  part  of  our  Constitution 
for  the  love  of  liberal  government." 

Is  this  a  proper  attitude  for  the  head 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 
We  can  imagine  the  people  of  the  mari- 
time States  responding:  '*Mr.  President f 
we  ask  for  upright  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment;  we  entered 
the  Union  under  a  compact  for  ship  pro- 
tection by  the  regulation  of  commerce; 
we  have  observed  our  part  of  this  com- 
pact, by  surrendering  our  right  to  make 
regulations  for  ourselves  and  turning  the 
matter  over  to  the  nation;  but  in  viola- 
tion of  this  compact  and  of  our  sacred 
righif  the  Government,  in  1828,  suspend- 
ed our  lawful  ship  protection,  and  has 
since  allowed  our  marine  to  be  ruined 
for  want  of  it,  our  carrying  trade  going 
to  our  rivals.  Take  notice,  Mr.  Preei- 
dentf  that  now,  and  henceforth,  we  de- 
mand our  constitutional  rights;  we  in- 
sist on  'navigation  laws,'  proper  and 
effectual.  /  The  proposal  to  pay  subven- 
tion money  is  a  snare  and  delusion,  and 
an  imposition  upon  the  taxpayers.  Do 
us  justice,  Mr.  President,  or  resign  the 
chair  of  Washington."  Does  any  one 
think  the  people  will  not  say  "Amen!'' 
to  this  accusation  ? 

THE  iNunLnr  of  ship  subvention. 

The  theoiy  of  a  subvention  system  is 
that  the  freights  of  the  world  go  to  the 


lowest  bidders.  This  is  now  far  from 
being  true.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  preference  rules  engagements.  Sup- 
pose the  subvention  enables  an  American 
ship  to  compete  in  rates  as  low  as  any 
other,  then,  unless  she  have  the  prefer- 
ence, the  owner  or  underwriter  of  cargo, 
controls  the  choice  of  vessel.  A  British 
owner  of  cargo,  or  a  British  underwriter, 
prefers  the  British  ship;  and  so  of  other 
nationalities.  All  the  subvention  can 
accomplish  in  such  a  case  is  to  put  the 
American  ship  on  the  freight  market. 
But  she  cannot  exist  on  subvention,  and 
must  have  work  to  do.  Nor  can  she  use 
her  subvention  to  underbid  her  rivals, 
for  she  must  have  that  to  compensate 
her  economic  disabiUty,  according  to 
theory. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Amer- 
ican ship  was  in  an  Argentine  or  Brazil- 
ian port,  and  our  commerce  was  regular 
ted,  as  prior  to  1828,  so  that  only  Argen- 
tine, Brazilian  or  American  ships  could 
bring  cargoes  from  those  countries;  or 
we  had  a  protection  by  tonnage  duties 
so  that  British  and  other  foreign  ships 
would  be  limited  in  their  competition 
with  ours  in  such  cases;  then,  practically, 
all  foreign  competition  would  be  with 
the  vessels  of  Aigentine  or  Brazil,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Our  ship,  thus  having 
a  fair  chance,  would  then  get  work,  as 
of  old,  without  cost  to  the  people. 

As  the  world's  freighting  stands  to-day, 
in  every  port  there  is  a  "combine"  or 
"ring"  that  has  secured  all  the  business, 
either  by  rebate,  or  "chartered  ahead," 
or  long-time  contracts;  and  outsiders 
of  whatever  flag  have  no  chance  to  com- 
pete. What  can  subvention  do  in  such 
cases?  Really,  the  freight  market  is 
only  nominally  open.  Proper  regula- 
tions of  trade  would  break  up  all  com- 
binations and  rings  formed  to  control 
transportation,  by  dosing  these  markets. 
Subvention  with  prayers  can  do  nothing 
towards  this  work.  Indeed,  these  be  the 
days  of  contracts  in  the  conmieidal  world. 
All  the  exports  of  any  country  may  be 
contracted    for    by    merchants — ^British 
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mainly — owning  the  tonnage  to  cany 
the  merchandise  to  its  various  markets. 
What  chance  will  there  be  in  a  struggle 
for  freights  under  these  conditions  by 
the  subventioned  American  ship  ?  About 
as  much  chance  as  a  hawk  has  to  subsist 
by  picking  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 

If  the  freights  belonging  to  our  vessek 
shall  not  be  regulated  into  them,  as  in 
our  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  service, 
we  have  now  nearly  as  much  of  a  sea- 
going marine  as  we  shall  ever  obtain. 
Concerns  like  the  Standard  Oil,  or  the 
Sugar-Trust,  or  a  few  transcontinental 
railroads,  will  be  the  principal  benefici- 
aries of  a  subvention  system,  as  they  are 
situated  to  furnish  or  command  employ- 
ment for  their  vesseb.  But  it  is  not  for 
concerns  like  these  that  the  Government 
should  go  out  of  its  way  to  "aid**  from 
the  Treasury.  A  sufficiency  of  postal 
lines  should  form  a  part  of  the  marine, 
but  with  the  foregoing  we  would  not  have 
one-fifth  of  an  adequate  capacity. 

THE  SUPRElfE  QUESTION. 

So  it  comes  to  this,  there  will  be  no  ade- 
quate marine  until  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  takes  up  again  ths 
gpeeifie  performance  of  its  compact  with 
tiie  people.  Foreign  shipping  is  now 
carrying  93  per  cent,  of  our  commerce — 
last  year  amounting  to  $2,636,074,349. 
A  high  British  au^ority,  M.  G.  Mul- 
hall,  estimates  average  sea-frrights  at  8 


per  cent,  of  value  of  goods.  Hiis  would 
make  our  freight-bill  $210,885,951,  and 
the  amount  paid  foreign  shipping  $196,- 
123,934.  The  subvention  bill  would  not 
reduce  thb  drain  to  any  extent.  Talk 
about  "reduction  of  the  tariff** — until 
we  have  an  adequate  marine,  only  the 
tariff  maintains  our  balance  of  commeroe, 
by  keeping  out  the  flood  of  imports,  that 
would  quickly  destroy  all  our  boasted 
**  prosperity.**  While  we  carried  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  commerce,  we 
could  import  beyond  our  export  mark, 
now  we  cannot  with  safety.  It  takes  over 
four  hundred  millions  annually  to  balance 
our  commerce — ^in  exports  or  money. 
This  measures  the  penalty  that  our  coun- 
try must  pay  for  the  disgraceful  depend' 
ency  induced  by  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
our  Government — ^violating  its  solemn 
compact  to  protect  our  shipping  and  con- 
tinuing a  ruinous  unprotective  poHcy— 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  nations.  Ever 
since  the  Civil  war,  we  have  stood  where 
we  stand  to-day,  in  dependency  and  peril, 
knowing  not  the  time  when  a  movement 
of  the  nations  may  bring  disaster  and 
dismay,  solely  for  the  want  of  a  merchant 
marine  of  our  own,  and  held  to  this  hazard 
simply  because  our  servants  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  not  repair  a  breach  of 
compact  with  their  own  people.  Amer- 
icans!   the  supreme  question  is^    what 

SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  rr  ? 

WiLLL^M  W.  Bates. 
Denver^  Colo. 


STOCK-GAMBLERS  AS  MANAGERS  OF  RAILROADS. 


Bt  Stbphek  H.  Allen. 


THE  INEFFICIENT  management 
and  unjust  discriminations  of  great 
railroad  corporations  are  the  natural  re- 
sults of  rulership  by  a  small  coterie  of 
stock-gamblers,  who  by  operations  in 
Wall  street  have  become  the  holders  of 
controlling  interests  in   the   companies. 


These  men  are  not  skilled  in  the  business 
of  conducting  or  operating  railroads,  but 
in  the  art  of  stock-gambling.  Their  vast 
wealth  has  not  come  to  them  as  a  reward 
for  meritorious  service  in  managing  the 
transportation  of  the  countiy.  but  through 
ability  to  forecast  the  fluctuations  in  the 
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prices  of  stocks  and  to  make  others  be- 
lieve that  prices  are  about  to  fall  when 
they  la  fact  will  rise  or  will  rise  when  a 
dedine  is  coming.  There  is  not  a  lead- 
ing railroad  magnate  in  this  country  who 
can  make  even  a  plausible  claim  to  having 
earned  his  millions.  All  have  derived 
their  vast  wealth  either  through  their  own 
speculations  or  by  inheritance  of  the 
winnings  of  ancestors.  Gamblers  study 
their  calling  and  become  expert  in  it. 
Wall  street  is  a  school  which  has  devel- 
oped the  most  expert  manipulators  of 
the  stock  market,  and  most  of  the  multi- 
millionaires who  now  have  controUing 
interests  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
country  are  post-graduates  of  it.  They 
are  not  educated  to  build  and  manage 
railroads  or  transact  any  other  legitimate 
business,  but  to  acquire  stocks  and  ob- 
tain|proxies. 

The  widespread  demoralization  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  service,  now  pain- 
fully apparent  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  wholly  inexcusable  destruc-. 
tion  of  life  by  train  disasters,  and  the 
corrupt  discriminations  by  which  some 
shippers  are  enriched  and  others  im- 
poverished, are  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  a  system  through  which  gamblers 
dictate  the  policies  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

The  people  interested  in  railroads  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  The 
owners;  2.  The  operators;  3.  The 
patrons.  In  power  they  rank  in  the  order 
given,  but  in  numbers  and  importance 
they  rank  in  inverse  order  to  that  stated. 

The  owners,  though  least  in  numbers, 
are  the  rulers.  The  great  manipulators 
of  the  stock  market  control  the  elections 
and  choose  for  directors  men  who  will 
be  subservient  to  their  interests.  All 
the  man  who  invests  his  savings  usually 
does  is  to  give  his  proxy  to  some  promi- 
nent stock-gambler. 

The  operators  are  mere  employes  of 
the  company,  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
in  its  service  and  greatly  outnumber  the 
owners.  They  are  vitally  interested  in 
everything  pertaining  to  safety  of  opera- 
tion, but  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the 


selection  of  the  managing  board  or  chief 
officers.  Through  their  various  oigani- 
zations  they  exert  some  influence  on  the 
management  in  matters  affecting  their 
wages  and  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment, but  none  in  other  respects, 
and  this  much  only  because  they  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  machinery. 

The  patrons,  the  great  public,  for  whose 
accommodation  the  corporations  are  al- 
lowed to  exist  and  operate  railroads,  have 
no  voice  whatever  in  the  election  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers or  employes  of  any  grade.  The 
board  of  directors  holds  the  governing 
power  in  the  corporation.  The  men  it 
designates  for  the  purpose,  fix  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  all  services,  determine 
the  number  and  manner  of  operation  of 
the  trains,  the  location  of  all  depots  and 
other  conveniences  and  everything  else 
of  any  importance  to  the  public.  The 
living  law-making  and  law-enforcing  pow- 
er resides'  in  the  management  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  not  in  the  general  public 
as  is  fondly  imagined  by  some.  There  is 
an  old  theory  that  the  law  is  superior  to 
the  rules  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
board,  and  that  all  charges  made  by  a 
common  carrier  for  the  transportation  of 
person  or  property  must  be  reasonable, 
but  like  many  other  old  theories  it  is  es- 
sentially obsolete. 

Railiad  companies  are  not  often  g«at- 
ly  concerned  with  the  election  of  other 
llian  judicial  and  legislative  officers. 
They  take  an  interest  in  members  of  con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures ;  generaUy 
greater  in  the  senators  than  the  repre- 
sentatives, because  the  number  is  less 
and  the  term  of  office  usually  longer. 

The  pivot  on  which  the  public  force  of 
the  country  turns,  so  far  as  it  affects  rail- 
road interests,  is  the  United  States  Senate. 
When  a  legislature  is  about  to  elect  a 
senator  the  tug-of-war  comes  and  the 
railroad  lobby,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  its  shrewdest  schemers,  combines  on 
its  candidate  and  exerts  whatever  influ- 
ence appears  likely  to  be  most  efficient 
to  secure  the  choice  of  its  man.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  corruption  whidi 
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has  so  scandalized  the  state  legislatures. 
Having  secured  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  either  before  or  after  elec- 
tion, it  is  secure  against  regulation  by 
federal  law. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  chief  advantage  gained.  Federal 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
'*by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,"  and  when  once  in  office  hold 
for  life.  With  the  aid  of  the  senators 
from,  a  state  where  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  railroads  usually  find  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  appointment  of  the  man  of 
their  choice.  Here  the  utmost  vigilance 
is  used  by  their  law  departments.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  their  man  be 
named,  and  no  stone  is  left  unturned  to 
gain  the  result.  They  alone  of  all  the 
people  are  alert  and  vigilant  in  the  matter. 
They  appreciate  its  importance  to  them, 
while  the  general  pubUc  leave  their  in- 
terests to  the  care  of  the  President  and 
the  politicians,  without  giving  them  any 
impulse  in  opposition  to  the  railroad  in- 
fluences. Having  their  fast  friends  on 
the  federal  benches  they  have  little  to 
fear  from  Congress  or  the  legislatures. 
Laws  duly  enacted  by  the  bodies  named 
by  the  people  to  make  laws  may  be  ''  un- 
constitutional.'' They  are  so  if  the  courts 
say  they  are,  and  a  court  so  selected  will 
say  so  whenever  they  seriously  affect  the 
interests  of  the  great  gamblers  to  whose 
underlings  the  judges  owe  their  places. 
The  federal  courts  can  and  do  annul 
substantially  all  acts  of  the  legblatures 
of  the  states  which  affect  the  revenues  of 
great  corporations.  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  occasion  to  annul  any  act  of 
congress  attempting  to  regulate  trans- 
portation charges,  for  none  has  been 
passed.  The  interstate  commerce  law, 
designed  to  give  a  commission  power  to 
conect  some  abuses,  has  been  emascu- 
lated by  the  constructions  placed  on  it 
by  the  federal  courts.  Through  either 
a  declaration  that  an  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional or  a  construction  taking  the  vitality 
out  of  it,  the  court  can  easily  defeat  any 
law.  The  great  railroad  corporations, 
through  the  influence  they  exert  on  leg^ 


islatures,  congress  and  courts,  come  much 
nearer  ruling  the  people  than  the  people 
do  to  making  laws  for  them. 

If  railroad  stocks  represented  merely 
the  savings  from  honest  industry,  and 
railroad  directors  were  fair  representa- 
tives of  a  great  number  of  citizens  who 
had  contributed  their  means  to  build  the 
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roads,  there  would  be  a  better  basis  for 
the  exercise  of  their  authority.  But  the 
fact  is  that  most  boards  of  directors  are 
made  up  in  great  part  of  lawyers  and 
other  favorites  and  dependents  of  the 
chief  gamblers  who  control  a  majority 
of  the  stock.  When  the  interests  of  the 
masters  require  an  alternation  of  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  showings  of  results 
from  operation  to  raise  and  depress  the 
prices  of  stocks,  boards  of  directors  must 
be  made  up  of  men  who  are  not  too  deeply 
interested  in  efficient  management,  but 
understand  also  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  disaster.  So  it  has  happened 
and  is  the  fact  that  very  many  men  sit 
on  boards  of  directors  who  have  no  stock 
or  interest  in  the  company  worth  men- 
tioning, no  knowledge  of  the  practical 
operation  of  railroads  and  no  real  man- 
hood leading  them  to  insist  on  good  ser- 
vice and  just  dealings  with  the  public. 
So  long  as  great  gamblers  name  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  railroads  so  long 
they  will  follow  gamblers'  standards  of 
morality. 

No  one  need  hope  for  substantial  re- 
form till  an  element  of  society  having 
higher  moral  standards  names  the  di- 
rectors and  dictates  the  policies  of  the 
railroad  companies.  With  the  United 
States  Senate  made  up  in  large  part  of 
men  possessed  of  ill-gotten  millions  and 
purchased  seats,  and  federal  courts  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  law  depart- 
ments of  the  railroad  companies  or  their 
special  friends,  the  schemes  of  gamblers 
and  monopolists  will  continue  to  prosper 
in  spite  of  public  sentiment  and  legisla- 
tive attempts  at  regulation.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  or  effectual  remedy 
without  dethroning  the  gamblers. 

Stephen  H.  Allen. 

Topeka^  Kansas. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 


Bt  Philip  Rappaport. 


IF  EVER  any  effort  has  been  made  by 
any  temperance  organization  to  find 
the  connection  between  inebriety  and 
social  economic  conditions,  and  to  treat 
the  former  as  a  symptom  of  the  latter 
and  not  as  a  phenomenon  of  itself,  such 
an  effort  has  remained  unknown  to  me. 
And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  attempts 
to  suppress  habitual  drunkenness  must 
be  futile  unless  the  social  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  great  mass  of  the  working 
population  are  improved.  More  than 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working-classes 
would  be  the  only  resonable  and  effective 
temperance  reform. 

The  temperance  question  is  preemi- 
nently an  economic  question.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  social  problem 
of  a  proper  distribution  of  the  products 
of  the  labor  of  human  society,  and  there 
is  no  solution  outside  of  the  solution  of 
the  great  general  social  problem. 

In  a  littie  book  of  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter,  entitled  The  Drink  Problem  in 
Modem  Life,  I  find  the  following  wise 
words: 

"We  progress  steadily  and  splendidly 
in  the  fertility  of  our  inventions;  but,  as 
the  cleverness  and  adroitness  of  machinery 
rises,  the  demands  upon  the  cleverness 
and  adroitness  of  the  workman  diminish. 
And  yet  they  cannot  diminish  without 
leaving  his  task  more  circumscribed, 
more  mechanical,  and  more  monotonous. 
Do  we  know  how  mechanical  and  monot- 
onous, at  last,  it  may  become,  and  do  we 
know  what  a  mechanical  monotony  at 
length  takes  out  of  a  man?  For,  until 
we  do,  we  are  in  no  position  to  judge  our 
brother,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  day's  tasks, 
turns  to  stimulants  or  narcotics  which 
to  us  may  be  abhorrent.  His  home  and 
yours — ^have  you  ever  compared  them? 


His  leisure  and  yours,  his  environment 
and  yours,  his  food  and  the  conditions 
of  its  preparation,  his  recreations,  com- 
panionships— ^in  one  word,  his  resources 
and  yours — do  you  know,  not  how  like, 
but  how  utterly  unlike  they  are?  And 
yet,  when  you  talk  to  this  brother  man, 
you  are  surprised,  it  may  be,  to  find  in 
him  tastes  and  sympathies  and  aspira- 
tions not  unlike  your  own !  What  chance 
have  they,  and  what  warrant  have  you 
and  I,  for  criticisms,  behind  which  has 
been  no  single  effort  to  better  the  habits 
which  they  assail,  or  the  conditions  out 
of  which  Uiose  habits  have  sprung  ?  " 

The  poor  man  or  woman  whose  earn- 
ings are  too  meager  to  provide  sufficient 
food,  and  who  tries  to  cheat  nature  by 
the  attempt  to  draw  strength  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  the  victim 
of  our  economic  conditions. 

The  squalid  home,  be  it  in  a  miserable 
shanty  or  in  a  filth-reeking  tenement- 
house,  from  which  the  poor  laborer  flees 
to  the  saloon  to  seek  warmth  and  light, 
recreation  and  companionship,  is  the 
product  of  economic  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  human  society. 

The  meager  education  of  the  laborer, 
his  bad  habits  and  his  want  of  manners, 
his  coarseness  and  brutality  are  the  result 
of  a  system  which  drives  children  into 
the  factoiy  and  into  environments  which 
injure  their  young  impressive  souls.  The 
child  is  deprived  of  a  better  education, 
and  the  foundation  is  laid  upon  which 
the  future  drunkard  grows.  A  brute  is 
created  who  conmiits  excesses,  when 
drunk.  Drinking,  even  excessive  drink- 
ing, does  not  make  a  man  a  brute  who 
is  not  already  one.  It  only  makes  him 
act  as  a  brute,  by  taking  from  him  the 
power  of  self-control. 

If  a  laboring  man  should  happen  to 
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lose  his  job,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
he  searches  in  vain  for  weeks  or  months 
for  another,  so  that  at  last  despair  seizes 
upon  him,  or  if,  in  moments  of  loneUness, 
he  should  think  of  his  future,  and  the 
entire  hopelessness  of  his  condition  should 
dawn  upon  him,  if  then  in  his  despair  he 
should  take  recourse  to  drink,  who  is  to 
blame  for  it?  Is  not  the  cause  for  his 
efforts  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  drink  in 
our  economic  conditions  ? 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  the 
drunkard  who  is  unable  to  read  in  his 
soul.  With  the  exception  of  compara- 
tively few  cases  of  heredity,  the  drunkard 
is  the  victim  of  economic  social  condi- 
tions, and  where  the  vice  is  one  of  hered- 
ity, the  ancestor  was  the  victim. 

Sometimes  poverty  is  the  result  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  but  such  cases 
are  individual.  As  a  social  factor,  pov- 
erty is  a  cause  of  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  it  is  the  cause  in  probably  ninety 
cases  of  a  hundred. 

Yet,  in  an  age  in  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  has  create  such  facilities 
of  production  that  the  productive  power 
of  man  has  increased,  twenty,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fold,  and  has  far  outgrown  his 
natural  power  of  consumption,  poverty 
is  a  social  crime. 

There  are  also  rich  drunkards,  of 
course,  but  as  a  result  their  families  do 
not  suffer  from  want  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  cause,  however,  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  economic  conditions.  For 
a  life  of  idleness  and  affluence  easily 
leads  to  dissipation.  So  does  the  life  of 
a  gambler,  and  a  large  part  of  modem 
business  is  nothing  but  gambling. 

To  meet  such  conditions  with  pro- 
hibitory laws  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
The  theory  of  prohibition  is  bom  of  ig- 
norance and  short-sightedness.  Ignor- 
ance is  creative  of  fanaticism.  Knowl- 
edge never  creates  fanatics,  but  it  creates 
liberation  of  thought,  broad-mindedness 
and  a  thirst  for  more  knowledge  and  tol- 
erance. 

The  absurdity  of  prohibition  becomes 
so  much  more  apparent,  when  we  reflect 


that  it  affects  miUions  of  good  people 
who  have  a  natural  desire  for  a  li^t 
alcoholic  stimulant,  such  as  beer  or  wine, 
it  being  as  cheering  and  harmless  to  them 
as  the  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  to  the  woman 
leading  a  temperance  crusade.  Why 
should  one  drink  tea  or  coffee,  if  they 
were  not  cheering,  exhilarating,  stimu- 
lating ?  It  cannot  be  said  of  them,  as  of 
wine  or  beer,  that  they  contain  some  nu- 
tritious elements,  but  their  active  prin- 
ciple is  poison  as  surely  as  alcohol. 
They  must  be  used  with  moderation  or 
they  become  injurious.  And  there  are, 
beyond  question,  many  men  who  exercise 
in  their  occasional,  or  even  daily  use  of 
light  alcoholic  drinks  more  moderation 
than  many  a  woman  in  her  habitual  use 
of  tea  or  coffee. 

Moderation  is  an  attribute  of  culture. 
Just  as  the  cultural  progress  of  society 
would  have  been  impossible  without 
material  progress,  so  is  individual  culture 
impossible  without  the  possession  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  a  de- 
gree which  allows  ample  time  for  study, 
education,  leisure  and  the  creation  of 
pleasant  surroundings.  Intellectual  cul- 
ture creates  moderation,  but  prohibition 
never.  Culture  creates  moderation,  not 
only  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  in  eveiy- 
thing  else.  Moderation  and  refinement 
are  pretty  much  the  same.  Poverty 
never  creates  them,  but  on  the  contrary 
kills  them  where  they  exist. 

There  is  only  one  reliable,  radical 
temperance  measure,  and  that  is  the  bet- 
terment of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
masses,  brought  about  by  a  change  of 
the  economic  system  which  makes  ex- 
treme wealth  and  extreme  poverty  equally 
impossible,  and  secures  a  distribution  of 
the  products  of  human  industry  in  a 
manner  more  just  than  the  present. 

Material  changes  in  social  systems, 
however,  coming  only  gradually,  and 
being  only  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
development,  and  all  our  prohibitive 
and  coercive  l^slation,  having  not  only 
proven  futile,  but  injurious  to  public 
and  private  morals,  the  question  natu- 
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rally  arises:  Can  nothing  at  all  be  done 
by  l^slation  toward  the  elimination  or, 
at  least,  the  decrease  of  inebriety?  An 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  given 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Republic.  It  appoint- 
ed a  conmiission  to  investigate  the  liquor 
traffic  The  commission,  in  connection 
with  the  Swiss  Federal  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry, 
extending  it  over  all  civilized  countries, 
and  laid  down  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience gained  in  a  very  voluminous  re- 
port. It  was  certainly  the  most  earnest 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject ever  undertaken.  The  commission 
stated  as  a  fact  that  it  had  found  the  evil 
effects  of  alcoholism  most  prevalent  in 
the  localities  where  the  number  of  drink- 
ing places  was  smallest,  and  as  a  con- 
clusion that  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  drinking-places  tended  not  to  a  re- 
striction of  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  tippling 
at  home  and  the  use  of  strong  dnnk  in 
place  of  light  drinks  were  generally  the 
result  of  reducing  the  number  of  con- 
veniently-located drinking-places. 

From  the  report  of  the  conmiission  the 
government  evolved  the  following  prin- 
ciples for  liquor  legislation  as  the  only 
ones  which  promise  wholesome  effects : 

1.  Taxation  ranks  foremost  among 
the  measures  calculated  to  restrict  the 


excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  They 
should  be  taxed  at  as  high  a  rate  as  is 
compatible  with  revenue  considerations 
and  the  possibility  of  collecting  the  tax. 

2.  A  systematic  diminution  and  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  taxes  upon  whole- 
some beverages,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  is  small,  as  in  light  wines  and 
malt  beverages. 

3.  The  suppression  of  technically  im- 
perfect distillation,  and  governmental 
supervision  to  prevent  adulteration. 

Swiss  legislation  has  since  been  based 
upon  these  principles,  and  they  are  surely 
more  democratic  and  more  in  consonance 
with  human  nature  than  the  theories  of 
our  well-meaning  but  overzealous,  be- 
cause misinformed,  prohibition  enthusi- 
asts. 

A  society  which  produces  multi-mil- 
lionaires and  paupers  with  all  that  these 
terms  import,  will  produce  inebriates 
with  the  same  certainty  with  which  it 
produces  thieves,  grafters  and  gamblers. 

I  venture  to  say  that  among  those  peo- 
ple who  follow  a  congenial  occupation 
that  enables  them  to  procure  a  reasonable 
amount  of  comfort,  such  as  modem  civ- 
ilization requires,  without  being  over- 
burdened with  work  and  cares,  drunkards 
are  almost  as  rare  as  cheny-blooms  in 
mid-winter. 

Philip  Rappapobt. 

IndianapoliSf  Ind. 
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ONE  CAN  not  speak  of  the  senti- 
mental side  of  our  national  library 
without  reference  to  New  Hampshire. 
Not  only  was  this  the  first  state  to  found 
a  library  supported  by  a  universal  com- 
pulsory tax,  but  the  granite  of  our  na- 
tional library  building  lay  in  the  hills  of 
Concord,  when,  in  1825,  the  father  and 
creator  of  our  national  library,  Mr.  Ains- 


worth  Rand  Spofford,  was  bom  nearby 
amidst  the  New  Hampshire  hills. 

Until  1864,  when  Mr.  Spofford  became 
chief  librarian,  the  development  of  the 
congressional  library  was  a  pathetic 
struggle  of  a  feeble  orgamsm  with  an 
inadequate  environment.  If  other  things 
than  flowers  grow  only  in  the  gardens  of 
those  who  love  them,  perhaps  Edward 
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Everett's  complaint  three-quarters  of  a 
centuiy  ago  that  we  were  the  only  dvil- 
ixed  nation  that  had  never  founded  a 
Hterary  institution  would  throw  some 
light  on  this  national  regret.  Before 
1800  A.  D.,  Congress  relied  entirely  on 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
while  sitting  there,  and  on  the  New  York 
Society  Library  while  convened  in  New 
York.  Several  attempts  failed  prior  to 
April  24,  1800,  but  on  that  day  an  act 
was  passed  appropriating  $5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  for  fitting  up  an 
apartment  in  the  Capitol  to  contain  them. 
Two  years  afterward  a  Hbrarian  was  ap- 
pointed at  two  dollars  a  day  during  days 
of  necessary  attendance,  presumably  on 
such  days  as  a  statesman  might  want  a 
book.  In  two  years  the  United  States 
government  accumulated  964  volumes, 
including  pamphlets  and  9  maps,  and 
then  issued  a  catalogue. 

In  a  report  to  the  Senate  Library  Com- 
mittee in  1806,  stating  the  aim  in  pur- 
chasing books,  it  was  reported  by  an 
eminent  senator  that  it  was  "to  furnish 
the  library  with  such  materials  as  will 
enable  statesmen  to  be  correct  in  their 
investigations,  and  by  a  becoming  dis- 
play of  erudition  and  research  give  a 
higher  dignity  and  brighter  luster  to 
truth." 

Mr.  David  Hutchinson,  in  his  inter- 
esting sketch  published  in  the  report  for 
1901,  says  that  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
covered  by  the  small  collection  of  less 
than  one  tiiousand  volumes  shows  that  a 
well-directed  effort  was  made  to  place 
in  the  library  the  best  standard  works  on 
law,  archaeology,  history,  geography,  po- 
litical economy,  theology  and  translations 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  light 
reading  is  represented  by  the  British  es- 
sayists. Fiction  is  entirely  absent  and 
the  only  poet  admitted  is  Bums. 

The  library,  with  its  subsequent  ad- 
ditions numbering  in  all  three  thousand 
volumes  in  fourteen  years,  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  soldiers  August  24,  1814. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Ex-President 
Jefferson  sold  his  library  of  about  seven 


thousand  volumes  to  Congress  for  $^,- 
950.  Jefferson  himself  prepared  the  cat- 
alogue of  what  he  called  *'  The  Library  of 
the  United  States."  This  was  probably 
the  most  appropriate  tide  that  could  have 
been  given  to  this  library  then  or  now, 
for  its  scope  has  been  from  the  b^inning 
something  more,  and  ever  increasingly 
more,  than  a  reference  library  for  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  always  been  liberal 
in  this  respect  in  its  appropriations  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  appropria- 
tions. Early  in  May,  1815,  the  Jefferson 
Library  was  hauled  to  Washington  in 
sixteen  wagons  and  in  thirty-six  years 
the  library  numbered  55,000  volumes. 

In  1840  Congress  took  steps  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  international  exchanges 
of  public  documents,  a  system  which  was 
perfected  in  1867  under  an  act  setting 
aside  fifty, — since  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred,— copies  of  all  government  docu- 
ments, to  be  exchanged  through  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  their  equiva- 
lents, to  be  placed  in  the  hbrary  of  Con- 
gress. This  has  secured  a  collection  of 
documents  and  parliamentary  publica- 
tions of  forty-eight  governments  and 
many  municipalities,  with  which  we  are 
carrying  on  regular  exchanges. 

Tlie  beginning  of  a  modem  and  useful 
working-library  dates  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Spofford  as  librarian  in 
December,  1864,  when  there  were  three 
assistants,  one  messenger  and  three  labor- 
ers, with  a  salary-roll  of  $10,500  and  a 
total  appropriation  of  $9,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  including  law,  and 
for  contingent  expenses. 

At  this  time  the  institution  started  in 
with  a  new  impetus  and  power.  Its  de- 
velopment and  growth  have  been  remark- 
able. There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty 
persons  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  libraiy 
materials  and  their  service  to  the  public, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  care  of 
the  building,  seventy  in  the  copyright- 
office,  about  ninety  in  the  printing-office 
and  bindery,  the  total  number  employed 
being  about  five  hundred  people.  The 
copyri^t-offices  are  self-sustaining.    The 
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printiiig  and  binding  department  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  special  allotment,  while 
the  government  is  spending  on  the  other 
functions  about  a  half  million  dollars 
annually. 

There  are  ninety  persons  engaged  in 
classification  and  cataloguing  alone. 
Much  of  this  labor  is  spent  on  a  half  cen- 
tuiy  of  arrears,  during  which  time  Con- 
gress accumulated  books  faster  than  it 
was  willing  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
housing  and  classification  of  the  mate- 
rials. There  are  additions  now  of  about 
80,000  volumes  a  year,  with  45,000  other 
items,  including  tlie  most  scholarly  ma- 
terial in  a  hundred  different  languages 
and  dialects. 

In  two  years  after  Mr.  Spofford  be- 
came librarian,  the  library,  which  was 
then  in  the  Capitol,  was  so  crowded  that 
two  new  wings  were  constructed,  en- 
croaching on  clerks'  offices,  committee- 
rooms  and  storage  space.  These,  though 
having  a  capacity  of  75,000  volumes 
apiece,  were  no  sooner  completed  than 
filled,  partly  with  the  accession  of  the 
great  scientific  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  40,000  volumes,  which  was 
moved  to  the  Capitol  in  1866. 

In  1867  the  Peter  Force  collection  of 
Americana,  60,000  articles,  was  pur- 
chased for  $100,000,  and  in  1874  one 
hundred  newspapers  were  subscribed 
for,  including  two  from  each  state  in  the 
Union,  representing  different  political 
parties. 

Mr.  Spofford,  in  1871,  called  attention 
to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  libraiy 
and  recommended  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  separate  and  adequate  building. 
After  fifteen  years  of  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  construct  a  building  in  charge 
of  a  conmiission,  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  .A^hitect  of  the 
Capitol  Extension  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  $550,000  were  given  for 
the  site  and  $500,000  for  the  beginning 
of  the  building.  Excavations  were  made 
during  1887  and  1888.  Later  the  con- 
struction was  placed  under  the  chai^ge  of 
General  Thomas  L.  Casey,  Chief  of  En- 


gineers of  the  Army,  and  upon  his  death 
in  1896  the  charge  of  the  construction 
devolved  upon  Bernard  R.  Green,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  building  was 
completed  February  28,  1897,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,347,000,  exclusive  of  the  land  which 
cost  $585,000. 

In  the  plans  and  construction  of  this 
building  tiie  counsels  of  Mr.  Spofford 
have  been  followed  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  another  centuiy.  It  has 
a  potential  capacity  of  five  or  six  millions 
of  volumes.  During  the  thirty-year  re- 
gime  of  Mr.  Spofford  the  libraiy  increased 
from  about  70,000  to  about  1,000,000 
volumes.  And  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  discussion  before  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  new  and  separate  building,  and 
during  the  years  of  construction,  confu- 
sion was  heaped  on  confusion,  caused 
by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  books,  etc., 
without  corresponding  increase  of  room 
and  facility.  Here  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Spofford  was  a  national  benefaction. 
Perhaps  no  other  librarian  of  any  age  has 
had  the  memory  of  books  and  location 
wiiich  then  stood  between  so  many  states- 
men and  tribulation,  for  he  knew  where 
to  dig  in  the  nameless  and  non-classified 
heaps  to  find  any  one  of  the  million  books 
that  had  passed  through  his  hands.  But 
for  this  one  book-genius  the  legislation 
of  this  country  would  have  been  of  a 
lower  tone  for  two  decades. 

No  adequate  word  can  ever  be  written 
about  this  noble  pile  of  books,  and  no 
future  American  history  can  be  written 
without  reference  to  the  magnificent  ser- 
vice of  this  one  man  to  his  country  and  to 
American  literature  and  scholarship. 

The  present  library  facilities  of  the 
United  States  government  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  extensive  of  any  national 
equipment  in  the  world.  There  are  only 
two  libraries  larger  than  the  libraiy  at 
Congress  proper,  the  British  Museum 
and  the  BMioihiqtie  Naiionale  (at  Paris), 
but  neither  of  these  is  as  large  if  we  count 
the  other  national  libraries,  all  free,  and 
all  easy  of  access  to  the  scholar.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  as  a  iiatiimal 
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libraiy  for  anything  worthy  of  that  name 
it  is  less  than  a  half-centuiy  old.  There 
are  many  libraries,  if  not  of  private  own- 
ership, at  least  in  our  smaller  cities  with 
larger  collections  than  the  nation  had 
fifty  years  ago.  We  add  more  books 
now  every  year  than  the  whole  library 
held  on  the  advent  of  Dr.  Spofford.  The 
working  library  of  the  nation  now  stacked 
in  its  new  home  consists  of  1,350,000 
books  and  pamphlets  and  750,000  other 
articles,  not  counting  a  million  others  in 
the  files  of  the  copyright-offices.  Some 
of  the  department  and  bureau  libraries, 
that  of  the  Surgeon-Greneral's  office  on 
surgical  and  medical  literature,  the  li- 
brary of  the  Geological  Survey  and  that 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  are  the 
finest  collections  in  the  world  in  their  re- 
spective fields  and  all  of  them  are  govern- 
ment libraries  and  free,  and  are  preparing 
not  only  to  exchange  materials  but  ser- 
vice; in  other  words,  to  form  an  organic 
national  libraiy  system,  with  the  libraiy 
of  Congress  filling  as  far  as  possible  the 
remainder  of  the  field. 

The  laiger  government  collections, 
outside  the  library  of  Congress,  include 
about  1,201,000  books  and  pamphlets 
as  follows: 

Vol 

Bmbjeet.  Libnuj.  and 

Pamphleti. 

Agriculture. Department  of  Agriculture, 68,000 

Biteteorology, Weather  Bureau, 88,000 

Educatioii, Bureau  of  Education, 221,000 

Geobgy, Geological  Survey, 120,000 

TechiSogjr, ,. .  .Pktent  Office, 74,000 

Law, Department  of  Justice, 80,000 

Labor, "            "  Labor, 11.000 

Diplomagr, "            "  State, 06,000 

Nautic^  Navigation,  etc.. -            "  Navy, 88.000 

Astronomy. Naval  Observatory. 24.000 

Geodesy, Coast  and  Geodetic  Surv^. 22,000 

'""                                                   ~                     ■"■                  42,000 

864,000 

11,000 

65.000 

22.000 

16,000 


lead.  While  some  of  the  European  li* 
braries  containing  the  accumulations  of 
centuries  have  collections  which  can  not 
possibly  be  duplicated  here,  no  other  li- 
brary facilities  on  earth  are  so  scientific- 
ally catalogued,  available  and  up-to-date. 
The  British  Museum  has  printed  cata- 
logues. It  loans  no  books.  It  is  useless 
outside  the  walls  of  its  own  building  and 
it  issues  no  bibliographical  literature. 
Compared  with  our  national  library,  al- 
though its  collections  are  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  world,  from  the  standpoint  of 
availability  it  is  already  antiquated.  It 
was  established  in  1759,  over  forty  years 
before  ours,  having  started  in  with  80,000 
volumes  of  priceless  materials,  of  books 
and  chronicles,  rolls,  charts,  etc.  A 
hundred  years  later  we  had  not  much 
more  than  half  as  many  volumes  as  the 
British  Museum  started  with. 

The  great  libraries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope are  even  more  than  the  British  Mu- 
seum vast  catacombs  of  unmarked  literary 
graves.  The  Bibliothique  NationaU  is 
the  largest  single  book-collection  in  the 
world.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  largest  library.  The  American  con- 
ception, which  is  bound  to  dominate  the 
libraries  of  the  world,  is  that  a  library's 


Military  Affairs. Department  of  War., 

Medicine  and  Surffor. Sureeon-General's  Office,. 

Hygpene. ^ Mi^n  of  Hygiene, 

Nationa]  Science. National  Museum, 

Fisheries, Fiih  GMnmission. 

Ethnology. Bureau  of  Ethnology, 


This  gives  a  grand  total  of  about  three 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  volumes  and 
items,  not  counting  the  million  volumes 
on  file  in  the  copyright-offices,  bringing 
the  collection  numerically  in  the  worid's 


supreme  test,  after  material,  is  availabil- 
ity; that  there  is  an  intensive  as  well  as 
extensive  value  to  miles  of  book-stacks, 
and  that  is  facility  for  maximum  use. 
The  mechanical  handling  of  books  for 
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readers,  as  well  as  perfect  cataloguing  for 
researchers,  are  elements  in  this  idea. 
The  present  catalogue  of  the  Btblio- 
thique  Natianale  was  only  begun  nine 
years  ago  and  they  have  got  to  the  letter 
C.  If  they  Uve  and  keep  their  health 
they  will  finish  the  catalogue,  provided 
they  make  no  new  additions,  in  about 
eighty  years,  and  store  the  contents  in 
a  230-volume  catalogue,  when  of  course, 
if  not  long  before,  they  will  have  to  do 
the  work  all  over  again  under  the  card 
system  and  do  it  right. 

Here,  with  the  work  of  cataloguing 
already  well  under  way,  the  reader  in  a 
few  minutes  has  any  number  of  books  on 
his  desk,  brought  through  the  chutes 
from  the  stacks,  or  in  serious  and  schol- 
arly work  he  may  have  access  to  his  scien- 
tific or  historical  material  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  short,  any  book  out  of  the  three 
millions  of  the  government  Ubraries  may 
be  had  with  no  loss  of  time. 

Our  national  library  is  in  one  sense 
first  a  Congressional  reference-library. 
Second,  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  executive  departments  and 
scientific  bureaux  of  the  government. 
But  in  another  sense,  and  increasingly 
so,  it  is  first  a  national  repository  of  Amer- 
ican literature  and  American  sources  for 
national  scholarship  and  research.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Over  and  above  all  this 
Mr.  Putman,  the  present  librarian,  is 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  colossal  and 
systematic  organization  of  all  the  library 
material  of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  economy  and  availability  in  its 
highest  possible  use. 

The  idea  that  the  national  library 
should  be  the  conservator  of  all  American 
literature  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  supported  by  Congress  in  passing 
the  copyright  act,  conceived  and  secured 
by  Mr.  Spofford  and  carried  out  by  the 
present  librarian. 

**Let  all  other  libraries,"  says  Mr. 
Spofford,  **  be  exclusive,  but  let  the  library 
of  the  nation  be  inclusive."  "In  the 
republic  of  letters  no  censor  can  possibly 
enst  whose  judgments  as  to  what  should 


be  saved  and  what  abandoned  to  de- 
struction would  stand  for  a  moment/' 
"  It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  posterity  may 
be  more  interested  in  the  'trash*  which 
falk  with  such  profusion  from  the  press 
than  those  contemporary  with  it.  The 
national  libraries  of  Europe  have  been 
for  years  buying  up  at  something  Uke 
their  weight  in  gold  the  cliap-books, 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  etc.,  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  printed  in  centuries 
that  are  gone.  It  is  the  unconsidered 
trifles  that  teem  from  the  press  which 
helps  to  illustrate  the  character  and  spirit 
of  their  epoch.  It  is  to  those  that  the 
most  philosophical  of  modem  historians 
have  been  largely  indebted  for  the  new 
Ught  which  they  have  shed  upon  the  an- 
nals of  the  past." 

Mr.  Putman  has  recently  said  in  an 
unpublished  address:  ''It  has  indeed  a 
primary  duty  growing  out  of  its  privilege 
as  depository  under  the  copyright  law — 
to  reserve  as  complete  as  possible  a  record 
of  the  issues  of  the  American  press.  This 
is  its  duty  as  a  library  of  record;  but  I 
refer  now  particularly  to  its  duty  and  its 
opportunity  as  a  library  for  research. 
Its  function  is  not  primarily  to  entertain, 
or  even  by  the  literature  of  power,  to  in- 
fluence, although  in  fact  it  affects  a  con- 
siderable local  constituency  in  both  ways. 
Its  great  and  varied  service  will  be  to 
furnish  the  literature  of  knowledge  to 
those  engaged  in  serious  investigation 
calculated  to  widen  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge. 

''In  five  directions  it  has  already  dis- 
tinctive strength:  (1)  It  has  already  the 
largest  single  accumulation  of  Americana, 
including  not  merely  books,  but  maps, 
music  and  prints,  and  through  copyrigh; 
is  certain  to  continue  this  preeminencet 
(2)  it  has  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
files  of  newspapers — over  40,000  volumes 
— ^with  copious  accessions  from  among 
the  thousands  it  currentiy  receives;  (3) 
it  has  a  collection  of  official  documents 
of  all  countries  not  to  be  paralleled  else- 
where, since  it  has  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
change with  foreign  governments  based 
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on  a  hundred  sets  of  United  States  docu- 
ments assigned  to  it  for  the  purpose; 
(4)  it  is  the  custodian  of  the  Smithsonian 
Library,  a  superb  collection  of  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies  growing  out  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  (5)  it 
has  been  made  the  depository  of  certain 
great  collections  of  historical  manu- 
scripts, bought  by  the  government  in 
years  past;  it  has  recently  become  the 
recognized  depository  of  the  government 
for  other  historical  manuscripts  in  its 
possession,  of  other  invaluable  manu- 
script material  lately  in  private  hands — 
the  largest  and  most  important  collection 
of  'sources*  for  American  history  now 
gathered  in  any  one  place." 

It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Putnam  to  so 
thoroughly  organize  the  national  library 
field  that  any  scholar  in  any  part  of  the 
country  may  be  able  to  lay  liis  hand  on 
any  book  or  collection  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Such  is  the  splendid  concep- 
tion our  national  librarian  has  of  lus 
office,  and  such  are  the  tremendous  out- 
lines of  the  task  he  has  set  for  himself. 
** Suppose,"  he  says,  "there  could  be  at 
Washington  a  central  bureau,  with  ade- 
quate methodic,  standard  forms,  adequate 
editorial  capacity  and  Kberal  facilities 
for  publication — ^which  could  organize 
and  coordinate  this  work  among  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States  and  repre- 
sent them  in  such  of  it  as,  like  the  new 
Royal  Society  Index,  is  to  be  internation- 
al ?  Suppose  there  could  be  at  Washing- 
ton a  bureau  which  would  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  miscellaneous  dupli- 
cates as  the  Bureau  of  Documents?  It 
might  accomplish  much  without  hand- 
ling a  single  article." 

Mr.  Putman  is  establishing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  library,  a  bu- 
reau of  bibliography  on  a  universal  scale. 
There  are  special  collections  in  various 
libraries  of  the  country  not  duplicated 
in  Washington,  and  which  can  not  be 
duplicated.  A  comprehensive  catalogue, 
not  of  every  book  but  of  every  book  avail- 
able to  the  investigator  in  the  United 


States,  is  a  part  of  this  universal  plan. 
The  outline  of  this  national  programme, 
whose  profound  and  vital  significance 
will  appear  to  every  scholar,  can  not  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  an 
address  made  by  Mr.  Putnam  at  Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation^ August,  1901 : 

"  In  some  respects  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  already 
influenced  the  constitution,  resources 
and  service  of  our  pubUc  libraries.  It 
has  favored  pubUc  libraries  by  exempting 
from  duty  books  imported  for  their  use. 
In  its  executive  capacity  it  is  itself  in- 
vestigator, author,  publisher,  manufact- 
urer, distributor,  statistician,  bibliogra- 
pher and  librarian.  It  maintains  at 
Washington,  with  a  generosity  not  par- 
alleled by  any  other  government,  bureaux 
for  scientific  research;  it  compiles,  pub- 
lishes and  freely  distributes  the  results 
of  this  research.  It  is  the  greatest  pub- 
lisher in  the  world,  and  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  books.  In  a  single  publi- 
cation repeated  each  year,  it  consumes 
over  a  million  pounds  of  paper-stock, 
and  it  maintains  a  bureau  whose  purpose 
is  to  replenish  the  forests  which  as  pub- 
lisher it  thus  depletes.  It  distributes 
gratuitously  to  the  libraries  of  the  United 
States  each  year  over  300,000  volumes, 
embodying  the  results  of  its  research,  its 
legislative  proceedings,  and  an  account 
of  its  administrative  activities.  It  main- 
tains a  bureau  for  the  investigation  of 
problems  in  education,  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  work  of  educational  in- 
stitutions; and  it  has  included  the  public 
libraries  of  the  country  among  such  ed- 
ucational institutions.  In  its  bureau 
of  documents  it  is  seeking  to  widen  and 
adequately  to  exhibit  its  own  publica- 
tions, to  facilitate  their  distribution  to 
libraries  and  to  a£Ford  to  libraries  as  to 
federal  documents  a  clearing-house  for 
duplicates." 

The  library  publishes  all  the  time  bib- 
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Kographic  aids,  which  are  sent  out  all 
over  the  United  States  to  other  libraries 
and  individual  researchers,  and  some- 
times information  from  books  not  to  be 
sent  away.  In  addition  to  this  is  the 
growing  and  important  function  of  loans. 
Books  on  all  sorts  of  remote  and  tech- 
nical subjects,  not  available  in  the  other 
libraries,  are  sent  out  from  this  library 
all  over  the  nation,  and  this  system  of  a 
national  circulating  Ubrary,  of  books  not 
likely  to  be  in  use  in  Washington,  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  features  of  the  work.  Inquiries 
are  answered  freely  out  of  its  own  books 
or  directions  are  given  where  to  find  the 
information,  if  it  can  not  be  found  here. 
The  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
office  also  sends  its  books  out  to  members 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  published  a  catalogue 
covering  practically  the  entire  field  of 
the  medic^  sciences,  making  a  duplica- 
tion unnecessary.  The  national  libra- 
rian has  said  this  catalogue  has  conferred 
a  general  benefit  not  equaled  by  any 
bibUographic  work  within  any  other 
department  of  literature  and  is  the  most 
eminent  bibliographic  work  yet  accom- 
plished by  any  government.  The  cost 
of  its  publication  has  already  exceeded 
$250,000. 

The  extension  of  the  loan  and  inquiry 
system  and  bibliographic  information 
bureau,  as  it  were,  is  duplicated  in  no  other 
place  in  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  ninety  cataloguers  of 
the  library  is  peculiarly  interesting  in 
that,  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  it  is  offer- 
ing help  in  the  printed  cards. to  seven 
hundred  different  other  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  It  costs  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  volume  for  an  expert 
catal(^er's  service,  and  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  cents  for  each  card  in  a  cata- 
logue. The  library  has  instituted  a  sys- 
tem by  which  new  books  are  catalogued 
and  the  cards  printed  and  cards  furnished 
to  such  libraries  as  are  putting  the  books 
in  question  on  their  shelves.  These 
cards  are  furnished  as  reprints  to  these 


libraries  for  two  cents  for  the  first  copy 
and  one-half  cent  for  each  other  copy,  or 
five  cbpies  for  five  cents  for  all  necessary 
entries,  which  would  have  cost  them 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  national  library  from  this 
source  last  year  were  about  $17,000, 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
work,  and  something  like  $100,000  were 
saved  to  those  libraries  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  national  Ubrary  service. 

In  this  highly  differentiated  organism, 
after  the  vast  materials  are  acquired  and 
catalogued,  they  are  classified  in  groups 
for  the  convenience  of  readers;  docu- 
ments, law  manuscripts,  prints,  period- 
icab,  music  and  maps.  Outside  this 
there  is  a  service  of  scientists  to  scientists 
and  of  speciaUsts  to  specialists. 

As  the  fountain-head  of  national  schol- 
arship and  research,  it  is  the  representa- 
tive library  of  America.  Its  treasures 
of  Americana  are  not  complete  but  rich 
and  it  seeks  constantly  to  render  it  com- 
plete in  all  that  relates  to  discovery,  set- 
tiement,  history,  biography,  topography, 
geography,  national  histoiy,  etc.,  etc., 
on  the  continent. 

Another  example  is  the  map  division, 
which  contains  70,000  maps,  including 
10,000  insurance  maps  of  60,000  sheets, 
giving  every  structure,  with  height  and 
character  of  each,  where  fire-risks  have 
been  placed.  This  constitutes  a  history 
of  the  structural  development  of  most  of 
the  towns  of  the  country,  and  have  not 
been  saved  by  the  publisher  or  insurance 
companies  but  have  been  saved  by  this 
library. 

The  librarian  told  the  writer  of  this 
paper  of  an  incident,  two  days  before 
this  writing,  of  a  New  York  lawyer  who 
had  looked  eveiywhere  for  certain  maps 
of  real  estate  in  New  York  state,  and 
came  to  Washington  "day  before  yes- 
terday.'' He  found  seven  maps  upon 
which  the  issues  of  a  great  case  depended. 
One  of  Mr.  Putnam's  assistants  accom- 
panied the  lawyer  to  New  York  with  the 
maps  and  doubtiess  has  them  in  court 
''this  morning." 
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Some  time  ago  two  antiquated  and 
superseded  maps  saved  the  government 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
enough  to  run  the  whole  map-department 
for  a  generation.  25,000  head  of  cattle 
were  run  off  a  Texas  ranch  in  the  sixties. 
The  eye-witnesses  swore  they  drove  them 
fifty  miles  to  the  left  of  Twin  mountain. 
The  issue  of  the  case  depended  on  wheth- 
er they  were  driven  by  friendly  Indians, 
for  whom  the  government  was  respon- 
sible, or  hostile  Indians  for  whose  action 
the  government,  having  given  warning, 
were  not  responsible.  The  direction 
would  decide  whether  they  were  friendly 
Apaches  or  hostile  Comanches.  No 
modem  maps  showed  Twin  mountain. 
Two  old  maps  of  1867  and  1869  showed 
Twin  mountain  and  decided  the  direc- 
tion in  the  Comanche  country  and  the 
government  not  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  damages  for  25,000  head  of 
cattle. 

Many  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
inevitable  value  of  remote  and  modest 
material  might  be  recited.  In  the  case 
of  reserving  newspaper-files,  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  is  related  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  file  of  the  Charleston  Courier 
for  $5,000,  beginning  in  1800.  Refer- 
ence to  these  papers  upon  filing  of  claims 
of  citizens  of  South  Carolina  has  given 
conclusive  proof  that  many  claimants 
were  confederates  and  had  taken  part  in 
confederate  meetings  during  the  war, 
saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  government. 

There  are  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the 
London  Times^  the  file  being  complete 
from  the  beginning,  1795. 

The  London  Guzette^  dating  from 
1665,  is  the  oldest  complete  English  news- 
paper in  the  library  and  the  only  com- 
plete file  in  the  United  States.  Yellow 
with  age,  its  first  numbers  are  still  clear 
and  the  ink  good.  There  are  40,000 
volumes  of  newspaper-files,  including 
two  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
many  papers  and  magazines  from  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world. 

The  manuscript  division  is  a  creation 


of  1897.  Before  this  date  there  were  very 
few  collections  of  manuscripts.  The 
earlier  collections  were  in  the  Ubraries  of 
the  executive  departments,  principally 
that  of  the  Department  of  State.  This 
division  now  occupies  commodious  and 
beautiful  quarters  in  one  wing  of  the 
building,  which  has  been  filled  with  every 
modem  convenience  and  appliance  for 
receiving,  repairing,  cataloguing  and 
storing  manuscript  material,  which  is  all 
kept  behind  locked  doors,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  it  in  large  burglar-proof 
steel  safes  with  combination  locks. 

A  great  many  of  the  papers  have  been 
received  in  a  disordered  condition,  dam- 
aged by  fire,  moisture,  insects,  careless 
handling,  wear  and  tear.  These  papers 
are  put  under  heavy  pressure  for  two 
months,  then  patched  with  infinite  care 
and  covered  with  a  transparent  silk 
gauze,  four  thicknesses  of  which  would 
not  render  a  manuscript  iUegible.  Cov- 
ered on  both  sides  by  this  gauze,  the 
manuscript  is  mounted  on  a  page  of  thick 
strong  paper  in  a  huge  leather  volume 
and  indexed  and  cross-indexed,  cata- 
logued by  dates  and  subjects  and  authors 
and  is  then  ready  for  the  biographer, 
bibliographer  or  historian.  A  number 
of  repairers  are  at  work  all  the  time  in 
making  practically  indestructible  for  or- 
dinary library  purposes  these  original 
materials  without  wiiich  no  future  Amer- 
ican history  can  be  written. 

Prominent  among  the  collection  is,  of 
course,  that  of  Greorge  Washington. 
There  are  here,  though  still  uncounted, 
approximately  five  to  seven  thousand 
pieces  in  George  Washington's  hand,  in- 
cluding many  volumes  of  diaries  and 
account  books,  and  these,  not  one-third 
of  those  still  extant,  show  the  prodigious 
care  he  took  of  every  detail  of  life,  how 
he  knew  to  a  penny  what  everything  cost 
him,  knew  every  hour  every  slave  he 
owned  worked  or  "nigged."  One  reads 
at  random  seventeen  shillings  and  six 
pence  lost  at  cards, — an  off-day  for  him. 
Here  is  an  entry  in  1756,  when  he  loaned 
three  pounds  to  his  mother,  then  five 
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pounds,  and  then  ten  shillings,  and  thir- 
teen or  fifteen  years  after  he  changes  it  to 
profit  and  loss^with  the  line  « iTppose 
she  never  meant  to  pay  it," 

If  a  visitor  from  Mars  were  to  recon- 
struct Greorge  Washington  from  his  own 
extant  manuscript,  without  reference  to 


another  source  of  information,  he  would 
give  us  a  figure  without  much  of  a  halo 
on  his  brow,  but  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  more  like  the  Geoi^ge  Washington 
who  was. 

Frank  Vrooman. 
Berkeley,  Col, 


UBERTY,  LAW  AND  LABOR. 

Bt  Fannie  Humphrets  Gaffnet. 

Hoooraiy  Prattdent  of  NaUonal  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  Statea. 


GREAT  human  questions  are  slow 
in  formation.  Events,  time,  con- 
ditions, environment,  weld  them  together 
as  words  form  sentences.  When  they 
reach  the  point  of  utterance,  they  have 
become  truths.  It  is  not  possible  to 
unsay  them  once  they  have  been  bom 
into  life  and  expressed  in  speech. 

The  labor  problem  is  a  great  human 
question.  Stripped  of  its  unions,  dis- 
turbing influences,  arbitrary  domination, 
ill-advised  strikes  and  crimes,  which 
have  attached  themselves  to  it  really  as 
barnacles,  but  acting  as  fetters, — ^the 
labor  problem  stands  before  us,  a  Man, 
and  puts  to  us  the  simple  question : 

**  Is  not  the  value  of  human  liberty  as 
great  as  the  value  of  property  ?  " 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer:  Yes. 

Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  property  and  hu- 
man Ufe  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  in  many 
cases  better  protected  than  the  essential 
rights  of  man,  for  whose  benefit  property 
andlife  have  been  thus  protected. 

One  of  our  journals  lately  offered  the 
following  definition : 

'^A  fact  is  a  dead  thing;  Truth  is  a 
live  thing.  The  fact  must  be  warmed 
and  vitalized  in  a  human  soul  before  it 
becomes  a  truth." 

This  is  a  wholesome  and  timely  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  between  two 
words  often  misapplied  the  one  for  the 
other,  or  oftener  misused  so  as  to  imply 
that  they  are  interchangeable. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  protects  property.  It  is  equally  a 
fact  that  the  same  strong  arm  falls  with 
authority  upon  any  man  who  by  physical 
violence  and  certain  other  proscribed 
acts  disturbs  the  public  peace. 

Yet  these  two  facts  may  not  necessarily 
have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  truths. 

In  our  civilization  fact  often  precedes 
truth. 

Long  ago  public  opinion  pronounced 
that  property  and  life  must  be  protected 
and  public  peace  preserved.  It  now  re- 
mains for  public  opinion  to  rouse  itself 
to  further  utterance  and  pronounce  that 
there  are  other  forces  which  disturb  the 
peace  as  banefully  and  inevitably  as 
physical  violence  and  brute  force. 

What  has  been  a  fact  should  now  warm 
into  a  truth.  The  administration  of  law 
should  include  in  its  punishment  oU 
breaches  of  public  peace,  of  whatever 
nature. 

At  this  day  to  discriminate  and  count 
the  public  peace  disturbed  only  by  the 
offender  who  resorts  to  brute  force,  is  to 
hark  back  to  ages  when  men  seized  what- 
ever they  could  take  by  the  strong  arm, 
and  so  held  it. 

The  human  spirit  has  not  changed. 
Theoretically,  man  has  evolved  away 
from  the  land  baron;  but  practically  it 
is  only  a  change  of  base.  The  land 
baron  has  been  succeeded  by  the  com- 
mercial baron.  The  power  of  possession 
and  property  still  rules»  and  right  and 
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wrong  are  yet  flexible  standards,  accord- 
ing to  interpretation  and  the  application 
of  power. 

Among  facts  unfortunately  attaching 
themselves  to  the  labor  question,  there 
stands  forth  prominently  the  one  that 
labor,  more  than  any  other  class  of  in- 
terests, is  continually  disturbing  the  so- 
termed  pubUc  peace.  Last  year,  or  year 
before  last,  the  coal  miners  in  Pennsyl- 
vania stirred  up  the  country.  This  year 
the  mine  workers  of  Colorado  are  roused 
to  the  point  of  desperate  resistance  against 
certain  conditions  connected  with  their 
employment.  The  only  answer  to  the 
Why  of  this  situation  is  this : 

So  long  as  the  law  provides  no  court 
for  effective  settlement  of  these  troubles, 
the  only  weapon  labor  has  for  the  defence 
of  its  interests,  is  refusal  to  work  except 
upon  agreed  conditions. 

Hence  arises  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
labor  question  and  here  it  will  remain 
until  we  offer  labor  some  efficient  sub- 
stitute to  which  it  can  trust  for  its  defence. 

As  it  now  is,  once  the  laborer  refuses 
work  on  the  employer's  terms,  he  sees 
other  men  slipping  into  his  place,  thus 
rendering  his  one  weapon  powerless. 
What  wonder  then  that,  confronted  by 
such  defeat  and  with  hunger  threatening 
their  helpless  families,  some  in  the  ranks 
lose  self-control  and  resort  to  acts  of 
violence  ? 

The  fact  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the 
letter  of  the  law,  as  interpreted  in  recent 
strikes,  has  actually  ranged  all  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  on  the  side  of  employers 
as  against  strikers.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
admitted  by  any  course  of  reasoning, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  intended  to 
lend  state  aid  to  one  party  in  a  contro- 
versy, as  against  anoUier,  without  trial 
and  before  judgment. 

It  matters  not  what  violence  and  blood- 
shed the  state  aims  to  prevent  by  inter- 
vention, or  by  protecting  non-union  men 
in  the  right  to  labor,  this  greater  fact 
overshadows  all :  that  by  such  protection 
employers  are  given  not  only  moral  sup- 
port in  conducting  their  business  in  their 


own  way  and  for  their  private  profit,  but 
the  state  actuaUy  by  such  protection  be- 
comes an  aUy  of  employers  while  the 
strife  or  controversy  continues. 

Let  employers  be  forced  to  manage 
their  business  during  strikes  without  the 
aid  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  the 
country  would  not  so  often  be  disturbed 
by  strikes.  It  is  the  menace  to  life,  and 
not  the  protection  of  it,  which  makes  the 
National  Guard  useful  to  employers. 
They  keep  the  strikers  at  bay. 

Human  equaUty  does  not  agree  with 
any  such  one-$ided  aid  being  rendered 
one  belligerent,  since  the  other  is  equally 
a  citizen,  and  should  be  favored  with  all 
the  rules  of  neutrahty — at  least  in  a  re- 
public. I  neither  commend  anarchy  nor 
condone  the  violence  resorted  to  by  des- 
perate strikers.  Neither  do  I  pretend 
to  deny  that  the  arbitrary  dictation  of 
unions  has  in  many  cases  been  a  blunder- 
ing abuse  of  power  and  an  imbearable 
menace  to  the  freedom  of  employers. 

I  do  not  enter  into  this  phase  of  the 
question.  I  simply  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  labor  question  has  advanced  to  a 
point  where  it  demands  that  facts  give 
place  to  truth — ^truth  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  so  that  inordinate  desire 
for  wealth  or  power  and  its  attendant 
evils,  greed,  fraud,  oppression,  shall  be 
equally  dealt  with  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  instigators  to  crime — ^as  much 
to  be  feared  as  physical  violence  and 
other  results  of  untamed  human  passion. 

Without  prejudice,  let  us  calmly  ask 
ourselves:  ''Is  the  principle  right  that 
the  National  Guard  should  be  at  the  caU 
of  employers  to  uphold  their  dictum 
against  another  class  of  citizens  who  may 
have  an  equal  or  better  right  to  aid  and 
support  in  their  contention  ?  " 

Has  not  the  government  alone  the  right 
to  deal  impartially  with  both  sides  in 
such  a  controversy?  And  facing  the 
ever-recurring  attitude  of  employers 
against  strikers,  can  we  honestly  say  that 
the  sole  reason  of  dragging  the  National 
Guard  into  the  controversy  is  not  based 
upon  the  one  fact  of  menace  ? 
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In  our  attitude  toward  labor,  in  our 
fear  of  strikes  and  their  accompanying 
loss  and  violence,  we  seem  quite  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  a  republic  such 
as  ours,  past  conditions  for  the  workman 
must  yield  place  to  present  ones. 

We  invite  and  receive  upon  our  shores, 
weekly,  thousands  of  inmiigrants  from 
the  monarchies  of  the  old  world.  They 
leave  the  monarchy  and  come  here — ^for 
what?  For  work,  yes — ^but  above  all, 
for  more  pay.  At  once  they  get  more 
pay.  Later,  Freedom  is  dinned  into  their 
ears  and  finally  the  vote  is  placed  in  their 
hands  and  they  are  told  they  are  men 
and  citizens.  We  gloiy  in  the  freedom 
and  hope  America  offers  to  the  world; 
and  yet  when  the  question  is  raised  as 
between  master  and  man,  some  old  in- 
stinct of  domination  rises  and  we  expect 
the  worker  to  yield  a  docile  submission. 
At  once  wc  forget  that  we  are  in  a  repub- 
lic, and  refuse  to  consider  that  we  are 
responsible  for  conditions,  in  that  we 
have  fed  our  workmen  on  meat  and 
roused  in  them  the  spirit  of  independence. 

It  is  idle  in  this  day  and  country  to 
reason  that  workingmen  should  be  sat- 
isfied, and  that  the  world  used  to  roll 
round  more  smoothly  when  master  alone, 
and  not  man,  dictated  terms  of  labor. 
Master  has  changed,  as  well  as  man,  in 
the  passing  years.  Why  expect  labor 
to  abide  under  past  conditions  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  moves  on  ? 

If  a  money  crisis  arrives  because  cir- 
culation is  clogged  by  money  stored,  cor- 
nered, or  otherwise  withheld  from  public 
use,  the  owners  seeing  fit  to  keep  it  idle, 
we  do  not  call  out  the  National  Guard  to 
menace  or  the  police  to  arrest  the  owners 
of  such  funds,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  disturbing  the  public  peace,  causing 
bankruptcy  and  inducing  suicides. 

Yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  money-panic 
is  a  disturber  of  public  peace  in  each  of 
these  ways  ? 

I  fear  that  we  are  prejudiced  in  our 
fair  judgment  by  our  point-of-view.  We 
have  looked  so  long  upon  possession  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  law  that  we  have  sur- 


rendered the  other  tenth,  or  lost  sight  of  it. 

If  capital  does  not  come  out  and  invest, 
we  can  't  force  it.  Yet  we  reason  against 
labor  withheld  as  if  it  were  a  public  ser- 
vant which  should  continue  on  in  the 
steady  duty  of  work,  whether  it  pays  the 
laborer  or  not. 

In  general  the  pubUc  thinks  little  of 
the  laborer.  It  calmly  accepts  the  re- 
sults of  labor;  it  uses,  enjoys  and  some- 
times absorbs  these  results  as  a  sort  of 
natural  right  quite  as  Grod-given  as  sun 
and  air.  Therefore,  when  labor  stops, 
when  work  is  thrown  aside,  when  the 
human  worker  questions,  and  pauses 
until  his  questions  are  answered,  the 
pubUc  is  angry  and  even  fancies  its  rights 
invaded. 

Equally  fake  is  the  pretence  advanced 
by  many  that  they  are  against  strikes  be- 
cause the  labor  union  is  wrong  on  prin- 
ciple.    How  ? 

If  organization  is  right  for  one  class  of 
interests,  it  should  be  right  for  all.  It 
can  not  be  just  to  permit  some  people  to 
organize  for  some  purposes  of  fair  profit 
or  interest,  and  Aen  refuse  the  same 
privilege  to  others.  Surely  the  laborer 
has  the  highest  right  to  set  a  price  upon 
his  labor  and  to  have  a  voice  as  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  his  work. 

The  surest  weapon  labor  has  for  its 
claim  is  refusal  to  work  except  upon 
agreed  conditions.  If  it  kept  right  on 
working,  its  demands  would  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  agreed  to.  Certainly  in  no  other 
instance  of  dispute  would  we  expect  that 
one  party  or  side  continue  to  aid  and 
serve  the  other,  just  as  if  no  question 
was  in  dispute,  no  concession  demanded. 

Labor  must  have  the  right  to  give  or 
withold  its  service,  or  labor  ceases  to  be 
recognized  as  the  work  of  citizens  and 
becomes  the  toil  of  serfs. 

Admitting  union  in  other  interests,  we 
must  allow  it  to  labor.  To  fight  labor 
unions  in  the  present  is  to  fight  windmills. 
The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  b  to  control 
them. 

No  element  of  power  in  the  world  is 
without  its  attendant  danger.    Because 
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powder  sometimes  spontaneously  ex- 
plodes, we  don't  prohibit  the  use  of 
powder.  The  proper  application  of  pow- 
er is  what  aU  our  civilization  strives  for. 

All  unions  or  federations,  whether  of 
capital  or  labor,  are  a  dangerous  element 
to  all  outside  such  union.  They  are  al- 
lied for  defence  but  occasion  may  arise 
when  the  alliance  makes  for  offence. 
Colorado  points  a  flagrant  instance  of 
this  when  the  citizens,  as  against  miners' 
unions,  formed  themselves  for  defence 
into  a  citizens'  alliance  and  in  the  power 
thus  gained,  decreed  that  union  workers 
must  be  deported  from  the  state. 

This  action  offered  no  remedy  for  the 
evil.  It  simply  substituted  one  class  of 
oppressors  for  another.  The  countiy 
has  no  more  to  fear  from  labor  unions 
than  it  has  from  any  other  form  of  or- 
ganization. 

Labor  has  an  equal  right  with  any  other 
interest  to  unite,  protest,  and  even  resist 
conditions  which  press  unduly  upon  it. 

And  a  condition  which  now  presses 
heavily  upon  labor  is  that  in  its  conflict 
with  capital,  it  is  harried  and  menaced 
by  state  forces  which  should  be  wholly 
neutral  and  lend  their  weight  to  neither 
one  side  nor  the  other  in  the  controversy. 

The  labor  problem  in  this  country 
demands  a  fair  court  of  arbitration, — a 
court  presided  over  by  judges  as  invul- 
nerable to  bribery  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Here  the  claims 
of  employer  and  employed  should  be 
impartially  weighed  and  adjusted. 

To  evade  such  a  public  adjustment  is 
not  only  to  fasten  strikes  upon  us,  but  it 
is  to  nullify  our  republican  boast  of  equal 
citizenship. 

The  public  should  demand  some  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  adjustment  by 
which  no  class  of  worker  or  owner  will 
be  given  discretion  to  err  on  tlie  side  of 
injustice.  A  code  of  equity,  as  between 
employer  and  employed,  must  be  estab- 
lished.    I  believe  this  to  be  inevitable. 


The  labor  question  will  not  be  settled 
without  a  satisfactory  answer  to  its  claims. 
It  demands  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  centuiy. 

Bias  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
problem  only  puts  off  the  evil  day. 

The  answer  given  to  the  miners  in 
Pennsylvania  only  staved  off  the  day  of 
reckoning.  The  answer  of  Colorado  is 
a  threat  of  anarchy  which  has  set  many 
minds  thinking  that  there  may  be  two 
sides  to  this  as  to  most  questions. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  answer 
of  all  comes  from  Illinois.  Here  one  man 
owns  the  whole  town  of  Zeigler.  Land, 
homes,  business,  mines,  are  his  by  holy 
right  of  possession. 

He  proposes  to  manage  the  town  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will.  In  his  mines 
he  has  reduced  the  scale  seventeen  cents 
per  ton,  and  insists  that  thase  he  employs 
shall  work  ten  hours  a  day.  Those  who 
refuse  to  accept  these  conditions  are  or- 
dered to  leave  his  town.  To  enforce  his 
ruling  he  has  imported  police  and  de- 
tectives from  Chicago  to  protect  his  town 
and  guard  his  plant.  Is  not  this  a  jump 
back  to  feudalism  under  state  or  ci^ 
protection  ?  Then  the  feudal  lord  main- 
tained his  own — now  the  state  defends 
while  the  lord  owns. 

The  labor  question  will  not  be  dismissed 
by  such  exhibitions  of  abuse  of  power. 
iS^judice  will  not  cause  it  to  disappear, 
nor  evasion  make  it  dissolve  itself  into 
thin  air. 

The  question  will  remain  with  us  until 
it  is  answered  with  dignity,  truth  and 
justice. 


I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

Aye,  but  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 


f» 


So  we  may  say  that  we  dismiss  the 
labor  question.  But  the  counter  ques- 
tion confronts  us:  ''Will  the  labor  ques- 
tion dismiss  at  your  command  ?  " 

Fannie  Humphreys  Gaftney. 

Larchmont-on^fie'Sound^  N,  Y. 


A  CURE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  BRIBERY. 


Bt  George  Crane. 


I. 


TO  A  LARGE  extent  the  prevalence 
of  bribery  is  this  country  is  due 
to  the  imperfect  and  inefficient  means 
provided  by  the  law  for  its  detection  and 
punishment.  And  such  provisions  as 
have  heretofore  been  enacted  are  pri- 
marily directed  against  and  have  for  their 
chief  object  or  purpose  the  punishment 
of  the  parties  who  received  the  bribes. 
While  such  punishment  is  altogether 
proper  and  judicious  in  itself,  it  is  far 
from  being  the  sole  or  even  the  chief 
basis  on  which  legislation  against  bribeiy 
should  be  founded.  Neither  is  it  the 
most  efficient  method  of  screening  the 
community  from  the  evil  and  corrupt 
practice  against  which  it  is  directed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
lawmaker  should  be  to  strike  down  the 
bribe-giver  and  to  take  from  him  as  far 
as  possible  all  incentive  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  his  evil  deeds. 

The  strength  of  the  motive  to  corrup- 
tion, like  that  to  an  investment,  is  meas- 
ured entirely  by  the  chances  of  gain  or 
profit,  that  is  to  say,  as  you  diminish  the 
opportunities  for  gain  or  multiply  the 
probabilities  of  loss,  you  weaken  or  de- 
crease the  motive  to  either  corruption  or 
legitimate  investment.  Hence  the  rascal 
in  weighing  in  the  balance  the  prospects 
of  gain  through  his  corruption  and  the 
chances  of  escape  from  all  punishment 
by  imprisonment,  should  be  compelled 
on  the  other  side  to  consider  the  proba- 
bilities of  an  equally  great  loss  or  detri- 
ment in  the  event  his  rascality  should  be 
discovered. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject our  observations  will  be  applied  es- 
pecially to  city  councils  or  municipal 
corporations,  since  a  very  large  percent- 
age, perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  corrup- 
tions in  this  country  occurs  or  takes  place 


in  connection  with  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  these  corporate  bodies.  In 
this  class  of  cases  of  course  the  primary 
object  of  the  bribe-giver  is  gain  or  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  enrichment 
of  himself  and  his  associates. 

n. 

Assuming  that  the  o£Fence  of  bribery 
has  been  conmiitted,  the  first  requisite  is 
to  discover  the  evidence  necessary  to 
prove  the  facts  constituting  the  offence, 
and  to  estabUsh  the  identity  of  the  parties 
charged  with  its  commission.  To  this 
end  the  law  should  provide  and  hold  out 
a  strong  and  powerful  motive  to  induce 
the  bribe-taker,  or  any  one  cognizant  of 
the  facts,  except  the  party  furnishing 
the  means  of  corruption,  to  come  forward 
and  make  a  complete  disclosure  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  or  per- 
taining to  the  offence.  In  short,  to  any 
one  who  voluntarily  comes  forward  and 
divulges  to  the  mayor  or  other  proper 
authorities  of  a  city,  or  to  a  resident  tax- 
payer of  the  city,  such  knowledge  or  in- 
formation as  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  charge  of  bribe-giving  against 
any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  a 
large  pecuniary  reward,  in  addition  to 
exemption  from  punishment,  should  be 
given.  In  all  such  offences  there  are 
necessarily  two  parties  to  the  transaction, 
and  both  should  be  made  the  victims  of 
the  law's  avenging  power  whenever  pos- 
sible; whether  the  d^ree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude is  the  same  in  both  or  not  is  a  purely 
academic  question.  If  only  one  of  the 
parties  can  be  brought  to  suffer  proper 
punishment,  certainly  that  one  should 
be  the  bribe-giver,  the  party  who  receives 
the  chief  fruits  of  the  crime  and  furnishes 
the  sole  means  of  its  conmiission. 

This  view  is  sustained  and  jsutified 
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by  the  fact,  that  to  punish  and  get  rid  of 
the  briber  is  the  most  direct*  practical 
and  effective  way  to  rid  the  community 
of  the  evik  of  bribery.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number 
of  bribe-givers,  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  parties  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  receive  bribes,  is  relatively 
very  small.  The  former  in  addition  to 
being  destitute  of  all  moral  principle  or 
honor,  must  possess  the  wealth  or  pecu- 
niary ability  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  achieve  or  carry  out  his  nefarious 
purposes.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  vast 
majority  of  these  offences  against  the 
cities  are  perpetrated  by  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  corporations,  and  of  these  gen- 
erally by  public-service  corporations. 
This  fact  shows  how  very  limited  is  the 
number  of  bribe-givers  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  bribe-takers.  One 
successful  prosecution  against  a  wealthy 
corporation  followed  by  the  infliction 
and  collection  of  a  heavy  fine,  as  well  as 
by  the  deprivation  of  all  boodle  or  stolen 
property  obtained  through  its  villainy, 
would  do  more  to  check  or  stamp  out 
bribery  than  a  hundred  successful  pros- 
ecutions against  the  petty,  obscure  and 
insignificant  bribe-receivers.  Whenever 
one  such  bribe-giver  is  driven  or  fright- 
ened from  the  field  of  corruption,  at  least 
fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  bribe-receivers 
are  driven  out  at  the  same  time.  Their 
occupation  is  gone. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  reward  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
sometimes  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  play  tibe  rdle 
of  a  detective  and  in  such  character  would 
accept  the  briber's  gift  with  the  intent 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  corruption.  Fur- 
thermore, when  the  guilty  parties  are 
numerous,  each  one  is  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  be  the  first  to  go  forward 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter  and  thereby  not  only  secure  ex- 
emption from  punishment,  but  also  es- 
tablish his  claim  to  the  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  a  valuable  reward.    Each  one 


knows  that  the  only  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent such  a  disclosure  from  being  niade 
by  some  one  of  his  comrades  in  guilt,  is 
the  so-called  principle  of  '*  honor  among 
thieves."  That  a  strong  pecuniary  temp- 
tation would  generally  prove  a  fatal  strain 
upon  this  attenuated  principle  can  be 
hardly  doubted. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  briber  would  never 
know  just  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is  deal- 
ing with.  He  would  never  know  but 
what  the  party  to  whom  he  is  paying  his 
money  or  is  arranging  to  make  payment 
in  the  future,  is  adroitly  and  deliberately 
scheming  to  get  him  and  his  associates 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  This  veiy 
uncertainty  would  of  itself  prove  a  poten- 
tial factor  in  preventing  or  restraining 
recourse  to  the  practice  of  corruption. 

in. 

However,  city  authorities  should  not 
be  wholly  dependent  for  their  evidence 
on  the  free  and  voluntary  action  of  the 
parties  involved  in  the  guilt.  On  the 
contrary  the  law  should  authorize  eveiy 
city  or  a  resident  taxpayer  thereof  to  go 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  file  an  ex  parte 
application  or  petition  in  the  nature  of  a 
biU  of  discovery  alleging  in  general  terms 
the  facts  constituting  the  charges  of 
bribery  and  asking  the  court  to  order  an 
investigation  to  be  made,  and  to  issue  all 
processes  necessary  to  render  such  in- 
vestigation complete  and  effective.  TUs 
method  of  procedure  is  suggested  as  an 
improvement  on  the  slow  and  cumber- 
some proceedings  before  a  grand  juiy. 
But  strict  secrecy,  as  in  like  proceedings 
before  the  grand  jury,  should  be  enforced 
and  all  the  witnesses  examined  separately. 
The  chief  advantages  of  such  procedure 
are,  that  it  can  be  instituted  at  any  time, 
and  can  be  adjourned  or  suspended  if 
necessary,  and  all  questions  touching 
the  relevancy  or  competency  of  the  evi- 
dence, or  the  self -crimination  of  witnesses 
can  be  decided  without  delay  or  serious 
interruption  of  the  proceedings.  In  such 
investigations  whenever  a  witness  claims 
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exemption  from  testifying  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  criminate  him- 
self, the  court  should  have  the  authority 
to  grant  him  a  full  pardon  at  once,  and 
to  order  that  in  no  proceedings,  cither 
civil  or  criminal,  shall  his  testimony  be 
used  against  him  except  in  a  prosecution 
for  perjury  in  giving  such  testimony. 

IV. 

The  most  effective  safeguard  that  the 
law  can  furnish  when  a  corporation  is  the 
bribe-giver  or  the  recipient  of  the  stolen 
property,  would  be  to  impose  upon  the 
guilty  company,  or  the  corporate  body 
itself,  a  veiy  heavy  penalty,  say  a  penalty 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock  authorized  by  its  charter  or  articles 
of  incorporation.  Obviously  such  a  pen- 
alty could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  ex- 
cessive when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
motive  operating  upon  the  company, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  wrong  and  in- 
justice done  to  the  people  of  the  city  when 
the  efforts  of  the  corruptionist  are  crowned 
with  success.  A  penalty  to  be  truly  de- 
terrant  or  repressive  in  its  operation, 
should  have  some  relation  or  proportion 
to  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  the  evils  it 
is  designed  to  mitigate  or  prevent. 

v. 

As  a  further  safeguard  to  the  cities, 
the  law  should  provide  that  where  any 
person,  company  or  corporation  has  ob- 
tained a  franchise  or  other  valuable  prop- 
erty from  any  city  or  other  municipal 
corporation  and  has  in  connection  there- 
with or  as  a  means  thereto  bribed  any 
member  of  the  city  council  or  other  offi- 
cer of  such  city,  and  said  city  or  municipal 
corporation  has  by  reason  of  the  granting 
of  such  franchise  or  other  valuable  prop- 
erty sustained  any  loss  or  damage  what- 
ever»  such  city  should  have  the  legal  right 
and  authority  to  sue  for  and  recover 
from  such  person,  company  or  corpora- 
tion all  loss  or  damage  so  sustained,  and 
in  addition  thereto  whatever  exemplary 


or  vindicative  damages  the  juiy  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  may  deem 
proper.  To  establish  a  complete  ftima 
jade  right  to  recover  it  should  hfi  suffi- 
cient simply  to  show  that  bribeiy  was 
used  in  connection  with,  or  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  such  franchise  or  other  prop- 
erty. Proof  that  a  single  member  of  the 
city  council  or  other  officer  was  paid  or 
received  a  bribe  of  any  kind,  should  of 
itself  establish  a  basis  for  the  recovery 
of  damages.  The  legal  presumption 
should  be  that  the  party  receiving  and 
enjoying  the  stolen  property  directed 
and  sanctioned  whatever  means  were 
employed  or  steps  taken  in  its  acquisition. 
This  right  of  action  should  remain 
absolutely  intact,  no  difference  what  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement 
or  arrangement  between  the  city  and  the 
other  parties  may  be,  all  provisions,  stip- 
ulations or  covenants  to  any  extent  iB 
conflict  with  or  designed  to  take  away, 
frustrate  or  destroy  this  right  of  action 
should  be  declared  and  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely null  and  void.  Neither  should  the 
city  through  its  council  or  otherwise  have 
any  right  or  power  to  either  defeat  or 
destroy  or  to  compromise,  adjust,  settle 
or  waive  this  right  of  action  except  under 
the  authority  and  sanction  of  a  court  of 
justice. 

VI. 

Another  means  of  protecting  cities 
against  the  evils  of  corruption,  would  be 
to  invest  the  courts  of  equity  with  full 
power  to  annul  and  set  aside  any  grant, 
transfer  or  conveyance  of  any  right,  fran- 
chise or  other  property  of  a  city  when 
the  same  has  to  the  loss  or  detriment  of 
such  city  been  to  any  extent  procured 
through  or  by  means  of  bribeiy  practiced 
by  the  grantee.  To  what  extent  and 
under  what  circumstances  courts  of  equity 
would  interfere  in  such  cases  under  ex- 
isting laws  and  grant  to  the  cities  the  re- 
lief here  suggested  are  questicms  whose 
answers  are  still  involved  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Hence  specific  legislative  enactments  au- 
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thorising  these  courts  to  declare  void 
and  annul  all  fraudulent,  corrupt  or  col- 
lusive alienations  of  any  of  the  rights, 
franchises  or  other  property  of  cities, 
would  at  once  sweep  away  all  such  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  greatly  to  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  interests  of  municipal  corporations. 
When  a  city  in  such  cases  fails,  neglects 
or  refuses  to  institute  proceedings  for 
relief,  any  property-holder  or  taxable  in- 


habitant of  the  city  should  have  the  right 
to  bring  an  action  in  his  own  name  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  an  indirect  legal 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  all  the 
rights,  franchises  and  other  property  of 
the  city,  iand  will  sustain  loss  and  damage 
in  case  the  corrupt  and  fraudulent  actions 
of  the  city  officials  are  not  rendered  void 
by  the  rulings  of  the  court. 

George  Crane. 
Dvbuque,  Iovxjl. 


THE  PRIMARY  CAUSE  OF  ALTERNATE  ACTIVITY 

AND  DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

Bt  Samuel  Brazier. 


INDICATIONS  are  not  wanting  that 
what  has  been  so  generally  pro- 
claimed to  be  "our  great  prosperi^"  is 
about  to  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
trade  depression.  A  correct  view  of  the 
causes  which  produce  alternate  periods 
of  good  and  bad  trade  is  of  interest,  not 
only  theoretically,  but  materially  and 
financially,  to  every  investor,  to  every 
capitalist,  and  to  every  workman  in  the 
nation. 

Trade  is  simply  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  commodities.  It  derives 
its  incentive  from  the  wants  and  desires 
of  human  nature.  So  long  as  men  seek 
the  gratification  of  their  wants  there  can 
be  under  normal  conditions  no  such  thing 
as  depression  in  trade.  During  what  is 
known  as  a  period  of  trade  depression 
human  desires  and  wants  are  as  active 
and  urgent  as  ever.  Depression,  there- 
fore, cannot  originate  in  any  diminution 
of  demand.  It  can  only  originate  when 
potential  demand  is  unable  to  find  means 
of  gratification;  that  is  to  say,  when 
there  is  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  those 
commodities  which  are  necessaiy  to  be 
exchanged  for  others,  that  human  desires 
may  be  satisfied.  Cleariy  it  is  at  the 
point  of  production,  not  at  the  point  of 


consumption,  that  depression  in  trade 
must  have  its  originating  cause.  De- 
mand is  perpetual  and  constantly  tends 
to  increase.  Each  succeeding  age  requires 
more  than  the  former  age,  more  and  bet- 
ter clothing,  more  and  better  food,  more 
and  better  accommodation,  more  and 
superior  gratifications  of  every  kind. 
Human  desires  and  requirements  tend 
to  increase  with  their  gratification,  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  past  generation  be- 
come the  necessities  of  this. 

Any  actual  decrease  in  demand  can 
only  occur,  therefore,  when  there  is  a 
failure  in  the  means  to  pay  for  the  de- 
sired gratifications.  When  people  re- 
trench their  expenses  in  food,  clothing, 
furniture  and  other  necessaries,  or  when 
they  cut  down  their  expenses  in  luxuries, 
it  is  not  because  they  desire  such  things 
any  less  than  before.  It  is  because  they 
lack  the  means  to  pay  for  them.  And 
they  lack  the  means  to  pay  for  them  only 
because  of  the  lessened  production  of 
those  things  on  which  they  depended  for 
obtaining  the  means.  Lessened  demand 
is  always  preceded  and  caused  by  lessened 
supply.  Whenever  demand  is  lessened 
without  human  wants  being  fully  satis- 
fied, it  is  absolutely  certain  that  produc- 
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tion  has  first  of  all  received  a  check  some- 
where. Depression  in  trade,  or  reduced 
demand,  is  impossible  till  production  has 
been  somewhere  first  of  all  reduced. 

To  find  tlie  ultimate  cause  of  that  wide- 
spread cessation  in  demand  which  we 
speak  of  as  stagnation  in  trade,  we  must 
trace  it  back  to  some  point  where  the 
first  step  is  taken  in  checking  production. 
At  some  point  in  the  complicated  system 
of  production  and  exchange  the  first  hin- 
drance to  production  must  occur  which 
creates  the  first  failure  in  demand  and 
communicates  itself  ultimately  through- 
out the  entire  world  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  primary  industries  are  those  which 
operate  directiy  with  land,  which  extract 
wealth  directly  from  nature, — agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining.  These  occu- 
pations produce  the  demand  for  all  others. 
The  tailors  and  shoemakers  follow  the 
miner.  The  storekeepers  follow  the 
farmer.  Miners  and  farmers  do  not  go 
to  a  new  place  because  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  are  there,  but  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths  go  because  miners  and 
farmers  are  there.  The  pyramid  of 
human  industry  rests  absolutely  on  the 
land.  All  industry  is  practically  the  ap- 
plication of  labor  and  capital  to  land,  or 
to  materials  obtained  from  land.  All 
industries  of  every  kind  whatever  require 
the  use  of  land.  The  first  check,  there- 
fore, in  the  long  chain  of  causes  which 
produce  depression  and  stagnation  in 
trade  must  be  found  in  some  hindrance 
which  discourages  or  prevents  the  free 
application  of  labor  and  capital  to  land. 
That  hindrance  is  the  speculative  ad- 
vance in  land  values  which  always  pre- 
cedes and  mainly  causes  successive  peri- 
ods of  business  depression.  That  there 
are  other  minor  subsidiary  causes  is  not 
to  be  denied,  but  they  are  altogether  in- 
adequate of  themselves  to  produce  bad 
trade  universally  in  any  country. 

Overproduction  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  chief  cause  of  trade  depression. 
Stores  and  warehouses  are  filled  with 
goods  which  cannot  be  sold;   and  many 


miUs  and  thousands  of  work^)eople  are 
put  on  half-time  or  are  altogether  idle. 
This  is  so,  it  is  said,  because  production 
has  exceeded  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion. Yet  there  has  been  no  single  hour 
when  the  people  have  had  as  much  of 
this  piled-up  wealth  as  they  desired  and 
could  have  consumed.  They  still  want 
more  than  they  can  obtain.  During  the 
period  of  supposed  overproduction  thou- 
sands of  idle  men  have  vainly  offered 
their  labor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
some  of  this  wealth.  When  the  period 
of  activity  in  trade  has  gone  by  their  num- 
ber is  increased.  While  the  stores  are 
full  of  goods  which  cannot  be  sold,  the 
streets  are  full  of  involuntaiy  idlers  who 
want  the  goods  but  cannot  buy.  Over- 
production will  not  bear  examination  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
at  no  time  received  half  as  much  as  they 
could  consume. 

Then  we  say,  "Money  is  scarce"; 
**  people  have  no  money."  But  why  have 
they  no  money?  Simply  because  they 
are  not  able  to  produce  those  commodities 
which  they  exchange  for  money  in  order 
that  they  may  exchange  this  mcmey  for 
other  commodities  which  they  desire. 
Produce  of  one  kind  is  unsalable  because 
produce  of  another  kind  is  scarce.  The 
people  who  would  be  buyers  have  no 
money,  because  the  production  has  been 
checked  by  which  their  money  is  obtained. 
A  check  in  production  and  a  check  in 
consumption  stand  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  But  it  is  not  a  check  in 
consumption  that  first  causes  a  check  in 
production;  it  is  a  check  in  production 
that  first  causes  a  check  in  consumption 
— always.  A  falling  off  in  demand  is  a 
result  of  diminished  production.  Over- 
production, overconsumption  and  some 
other  reasons  commonly  assigned  as 
causes  of  bad  trade  no  doubt  contain 
some  element  of  truth  and  have  some 
force;  but  they  do  not  explain  the  situa- 
tion, and  &s  explanations  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  recurrent  periods  of  activity  and 
depression  of  trade  they  are  entirely  in- 
adequate.   After  a  period  of  prosperity 
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the  desire  to  consume  remains  unabated; 
the  willingness  to  consume  renudns  un- 
abated; and  the  ability  and  will  to  pro- 
duce remain  unchanged.  Why,  then» 
should  a  period  of  inactivity  succeed 
good  times? 

The  main  initial  cause  is  doubtless 
that  check  to  production  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  increase  in  land  values  which 
invariably  and  inevitably  results  from  a 
period  of  prosperity.  It  is  the  operation 
of  a  natural  law.  It  is  not  produced  by 
land  owners  nor  by  capitidists  nor  by 
government;  and  aU  the  governments 
on  earth  cannot  prevent  it.  This  in- 
crease in  ground-rents  is  the  result  of  a 
natural  law  which  determines  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  a  nation  to  rent;  in  other 
words,  rent  hke  a  huge  sponge  absorbs 
advancing  wealth.  Material  progress 
does  not  tend  to  increase  interest  nor 
wages,  but  it  vastly  increases  land  values. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  registers  itself  in 
rent.  Increasing  rent  is  the  increasing 
charge  which  capital  and  labor  must  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  earth.  During  a  period 
of  prosperity  this  increase  in  rent  pro- 
ceeds till  a  point  is  reached  at  which  pro- 
duction is  checked.  This  stoppage  in 
production  is  the  first  step  in  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  stagnation.  Concurrently 
with  this  increasing  chaige  which  capital 
and  labor  must  pay  for  their  opportuni- 
ties, another  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant result  is  brought  about.  A  laige 
volume  of  capital  is  tempted  into  land 
investment  by  the  increasing  land  values. 
This  capital  being  withdrawn  or  with- 
held from  productive  enterprises,  the 
check  on  production  is  greatly  intensified. 
In  this  manner  is  produced  the  first  dimi- 
nution in  production  which  creates  the 
first  diminution  in  demand,  and  results 
in  dull  trade,  involuntary  idleness  and 
increased  want  and  poverty  throughout 
the  civilized  worid. 

During  every  period  of  trade  activity 
the  rent  of  land  increases  beyond  its 
normal  value,  and  reaches  a  speculative 
value  which  rules  universally.  It  is  only 
when  this  speculative  value  is  reduced. 


actually  or  proportionately  to  the  total 
wealth  production,  that  capital  will  again 
be  turned  into  productive  channels,  and 
the  period  of  depression  will  pass  away. 

The  speculative  advance  in  land  values 
alone  explains  the  period  of  bad  trade 
which  regularly  succeeds  a  period  of  good 
trade  throughout  the  industrial  worid. 
As  already  stated,  this  advance  in  rents 
is  not  brought  about  by  the  will  of  land- 
owners, who  are  no  more  responsible  for 
it  than  other  people.  It  is  none  the  less 
of  the  nature  of  a  lockout  against  capital 
and  labor,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid 
material  progress  it  produces  results  more 
disastrous  than  were  possible  in  quieter 
and  less  progressive  times.  If  our  per- 
ceptions were  not  dulled  by  familiarity, 
how  astonishing  and  unnatural  it  would 
seem  that  many  thousands  of  willing 
workers,  able  and  anxious  to  produce 
wealth,  should  remain  in  enforced  idle- 
ness. These  men  desire  wealth.  The 
earth  is  full  of  it.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  it  is  labor.  These  men  are  offering 
the  price,  but  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  satisfy  their  wants.  They  are 
excluded  from  the  source  of  all  opportu- 
nity, the  earth  itself.  When  many  thou- 
sands of  men  of  all  trades  and  occupa- 
tions are  seeking  work  and  cannot  find 
any,  it  is  certain  that  the  ultimate  cause 
can  only  be  that  labor  is  shut  off  from 
land  somewhere.  It  may  be  on  either 
side  of  the  earth;  it  may  be  in  Europe 
or  in  the  United  States,  or  both.  Some- 
where the  first  check  has  been  given  to 
production  by  speculative  advance  in 
land  values,  and  the  effect,  a  check  in 
demand,  has  propagated  similar  checks 
in  a  thousand  occupations  till  the  final 
result  is  felt  in  widespread  depression, 
conmierdal  failures  and  involuntary  idle- 
ness. 

It  is  said  that  one  million  work-peojde 
are  constantly  out  of  employment  in  diis 
nation,  even  in  moderately  good  times. 
These  involuntary  idlers  produce  no 
wealth.  Their  enforced  idleness  entails 
a  greater  loss  on  the  nation  than  the  cost 
of  a  large  standing  army.     It  is  not  neoes- 
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saiy  to  suppose  that  were  eveiy  obstacle 
removed  which  prevents  free  access  to 
land  these  idlers  would  all  become  miners 
or  herdsmen  or  farmers ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  would  do  so  to  give  employment  to 
the  rest,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  more. 
And  their  employment  would  not  fail  to 
bring  advantage  and  profit  to  eveiy  mer- 
chant, manufacturer  and  tradesman  in 
the  nation. 

Apart  from  any  theory  or  theories,  it 
is  clear  and  undeniable  that  throughout 


the  industrial  world  speculative  advance 
in  ground  rent  or  land  values,  which  in- 
cludes and  controls  franchises,  invariably 
precedes  a  season  of  commercial  depres- 
sion. That  advance  in  land  values  is 
the  main  cause  which  brings  about  de- 
pression in  trade  is  scarcely  less  clear. 
And  it  is  the  only  explanation  which 
accounts  adequately  for  these  alternate 
periods  in  the  worid  of  industry  and 
commerce. 

Samuel  Brazier. 
Boston^  Mass, 


AN  UNCONSCIOUS  RETURN  TO  TYRANNY. 


Bt  Frank  Munro. 


THE  DEVOLUTION  of  legislaUve 
and  judicial  functions  upon  boards 
and  commissions,  and  even  upon  private 
or  semi-private  corporations,  contrary 
to  the  tripartite  scheme  of  rational  gov- 
ernment, is  a  tendency  of  the  times  which 
may  be  held  to  imperil  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

It  seems  desirable  and  relevant  to  re- 
call briefly  that  men,  in  the  development 
of  democratic  society,  conceived  of  a 
legislative  department,  a  judicial  and  an 
executive,  each  to  be  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere.  It  was  never  contemplated  that 
the  powers  of  legislation  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  judiciaiy,  for  obviously  the 
courts  would  not  be  directly  amenable 
to  the  authoritative  people;  neither  was 
it  designed  that  the  judicial  function 
should  be  transferred  to  the  private  citi- 
zen, not  even  excepting  a  "conmoussion^; 
for  the  lay  class,  even  if  accomplished 
and  upright,  would  still  be  without  the 
complete  mechanism  and  power  of  juri- 
didal  tribunab  to  compel  the  fullest  tes- 
timony, and  thus  secure  exact  justice. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that 
Ic^Iators  and  citizens  in  general  do  not 
always  apprehend  these  primaiy  political 


distinctions.  Laws  nave  been  passed' 
conmiissions  appointed  and  license-boards 
created  which  override,  with  many  po- 
tentialities of  injustice,  what  may  be 
called  the  constitutional  principle  of 
specialization. 

When  the  high  tribunal  of  Massachu- 
setts declared  recently  that  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission,  acting  under 
a  new  law,  could  not  proscribe  certain 
inartistic  advertising  signs,  the  ground 
of  the  opinion  was  that  this  interference 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property.  The  soundness  of  ^this  view 
is  not  questioned;  but  if,  discursively,  a 
maxim  be  enunciated — and  it  arises  most 
logically — ^that  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  cannot  be  transferred  or  dele- 
gated, and  on  this  alone  the  act  in  ques- 
tion be  disaUowed,  will  not  a  blow  be 
struck  at  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
legislators,  and  perhaps  something  be 
done,  by  suggestion,  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  this  dangerous  class  of  law- 
making blunders  ? 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  a  state  legislature  itself 
could  constitutionally  pass  such  a  pro- 
scriptive  measure.    Apparently  it  could 
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not.  The  proceeding  is  repugnant  to 
the  idea  of  Hberty;  and  it  requires  but 
little  examination  to  prove  that  the  al- 
leged offence  to  the  esthetic  would  be  of 
slight  consequence  compared  to  the  evils, 
hardships  and  injustice  that,  if  the  prin- 
ciple were  widely  applied,  would  result 
to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  a  stiU  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  irregular  devolution  of  legis- 
lative authority  \&  noted  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, by  many  towns,  of  a  circus.  It  may 
not  be  permitted  in  certain  places  because 
it  "takes  away  money";  or  brings  a 
horde  of  roughs,  necessitating  extra  ex- 
pense for  police;  or  causes  the  poorer 
and  less  morally  robust  citizen  to  neglect 
the  payment  of  his  grocers'  biUs.  Hence, 
the  license-board,  selectmen  or  aldermen, 
as  the  case  may  be,  refuse  to  grant  a  per- 
mit. They  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  extraordinary  power  of  prohibition 
belongs  to  them  by  virtue  of  charter  from 
the  legislature,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
the  law-making  body  itself  is  impotent 
to  prohibit  a  legitimate  business,  and 
certainly  could  not  transmit  extra-phys- 
ical functions  to  its  creature.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  essence  of  the  license 
principle  is,  after  all,  regulation,  not 
prevention.  They  propose,  in  effect, 
in  the  specific  case  of  the  circus,  to  punish 
a  body  not  for  evils  inherent,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  imperfect  community  in  which 
it  temporarily  abides.  They  do  not  heed 
the  caution  that  in  dealing  with  an  evil  we 
must  not  destroy  liberty,  but  merely  the 
parasites  of  liberty. 

Rather  should  the  people  know  and 
understand,  not  necessarily  the  evanes- 
cent circus,  but  the  living  principle  com- 
prehended in  its  existence  as  a  legitimate 
institution.  They  must  see  that  it  has 
the  rights  of  trade;  and  that  it  is  infin- 
itely better  for  the  developing  human 
nature  of  a  community  to  have  laige 
freedom  of  choice  than  be  bound  and 
find  an  apparent  compensation  in — 
neighborhood  serenity! 


But  any  indirect  weakening  of  char- 
acter is  secondary  to  the  direct  injustice 
and  harm  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon  busi- 
ness enterprise,  if  powers  of  proscription 
and  interference  are  devolved  from  their 
proper  spheres  upon  politically  isolated 
and  irresponsible  persons,  however  well- 
meaning  they  may  be. 

An  important  correlated  matter  is  the 
bestowing  of  judicial  functions,  notably 
in  the  laige  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
upon  a  semi-private  corporation,  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  With  full  sympathy 
for  the  objects  of  the  organization,  may 
it  yet  not  be  said  that  the  act  empowering 
the  society  to  take  an  unlicensed  dog, 
and  in  default  of  the  license  fee,  and  an 
added  money  penalty,  confiscate  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  animal,  is  not  only 
uUra  vires^  but  specifically  unconstitu- 
tional? "Nor  shall  any  person  be  .  .  . 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,"  says  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion; '^  Judicial  powers  cannot  be  dele- 
gated," says  the  potential  maxim.  Yet 
in  the  Empire  State,  and  elsewhere,  this 
is  done,  and  the  lawmakers  have  said 
that  it  is  all  right! 

With  a  scarcely  wider  application  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  every  corporation  its 
own  judiciaiy,  there  well  may  be  the 
spectacle  of  a  department  store  arresting 
a  shoplifter  and  putting  her  forthwith 
into  a  cage,  or  inflicting  other  monitory 
degradation.  (The  equitable  possibili- 
ties of  inequity  are  almost  appalling!) 
The  machineiy  of  the  courts,  designed 
to  secure  protection  to  the  accused,  com- 
pletest  information  and  judicial  guidance 
in  the  meting  out  of  justice,  would 
largely  rust  away,  and  a  diversified  tyr- 
anny of  autocracy,  some  of  the  fore- 
runners of  which  have  been  noted, 
would  press  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple. 

Frank  Munro. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  FOREST. 


By  Db.  Fredericka  C.  Zeller. 


I  HAD  come  to  spend  Uie  summer  in 
the  Swiss  village  of  Lome  lying  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

I  thought  that  the  other  guests  of  the 
little  hotel  where  I  was  staying  had  come 
for  the  same  purpose  until  I  went  for  a 
promenade  on  the  veranda.  Here  I  saw 
groups  of  people,  and  could  hear  them 
animatedly  discussing  the  forest  close  at 
hand. 

"Can  this  be  an  enchanted  forest," 
soliloquized  I,  "and  I  not  have  known 
it?  I  will  tiy  to  find  out  something 
about  this  mystery  into  which  I  have 
unconsciously  come,"  I  thought,  and 
approached  a  group  of  ladies  standing 
near.  Addressing  a  young  woman,  I 
said:  "Pardon  me,  Madam,  may  I  ask 
you  about  the  forest;  is  there  any  strange 
histoiy  connected  with  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  do  you  not  know?"  she  replied 
pleasantly.  "Certainly  I  will  tell  you 
then.  Tliis  is  the  forest  that  gives  clear 
sight  to  eveiy  one  who  walks  through  it, 
no  matter  how  blind  he  may  have  been." 

"Indeed,  are  all  these  people  blind 
whom  I  see  about  me  ?  "  I  inquired. 

They  do  not  see  truly,"  she  returned. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  I 
said.  "Must  one  walk  in  any  special 
path  or  in  any  special  direction  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  unbeaten  and  unfrequent- 
ed path,  and  in  the  right  direction,"  she 
responded. 

"Can  you  describe  the  path  to  me?" 
I  asked.  "  I  see  very  well,  but  if  I  could 
gain  a  clearer  vision  by  a  walk  through 
the  forest,  I  would  gladly  go." 

"You  will  know  the  path  when  you 
find  it;  every  one  else  does,"  she  replied. 
"You  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  your 
walk,"  she  added. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said,  and 
left  her. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  entered  the 
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forest,  determined  to  find  the  secret  it 
contained.  I  found  numberless  paths 
going  towards  the  interior.  While  I 
stood  and  debated  with  myself  which 
path  I  should  choose,  I  remembered  that 
I  had  been  advised  to  take  the  unbeaten 
path. 

To  the  right  the  moss  grew  veiy  thick; 
there  were  no  footprints,  and  the  shadows 
were  very  deep.  I  began  my  walk  at 
this  place,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  rev- 
erie as  I  walked  slowly  along.  I  did  not 
notice  anything  until  I  stumbled  and 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  rustle  of  the 
leaves.  I  stopped,  an4  saw  a  few  steps 
ahead  of  me  a  tiny  wood  sprite  shivering 
and  chattering  with  cold.  ' 

The  air  was  soft  and  balmy;  hence» 
I  could  not  but  wonder  why  the  little 
creature  shivered.  Moved  by  curiosity, 
I  drew  a  little  closer,  carefully  looked  it 
over,  and  saw  that  it  wore  a  large  cloak 
which  it  drew  closely  and  entirely  around 
its  meager  form.  The  garment  was 
made  of  a  peculiar  coarse  fabric  and  its 
color  was  exceedingly  ugly.  Looking 
more  attentively,  I  could  see,  now  and 
then,  a  slender  white  thread  woven 
throughout  the  entire  cloth.  I  was 
strangely  impressed  with  this  unusual 
sight  and  especially  with  the  fact  that  the 
elf  pulled  constantly  at  the  cloak  in  the 
effort  to  wrap  itself  more  closely  in  the 
folds,  and  the  closer  the  mite  drew  the 
cloak,  the  colder  it  seemed  to  grow. 

I  did  not  know  whether  this  elf  crea- 
tion could  be  spoken  to  or  not.  However 
I  tried  to  address  it,  and  finally  said: 
"Little  one,  why  do  you  not  leave  this 
shadow?  Gro  out  into  the  sunshine, 
and  into  the  beautiful  world.  They  are 
but  a  step  away,  and  there,  it  surely  will 
not  be  so  cold  as  here."  "*r 

The  sprite  did  not  answer  me  but 
quietly  passed  out  to  the  edge  of  the  for- 
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est  into  the  flooding  sunlight.  I  followed, 
and  saw  that  the  light  seemed  to  dazzle 
it.  Instantly  it  held  its  little  withered 
hands  across  its  eyes  to  shield  them. 
Then  it  leaned  against  a  tree.  At  this 
moment  a  voice  said :  "  I  am  weaiy,  and 
lonely,  and  broken-hearted!  Will  no 
one  hear  my  cry?" 

The  tiny  dwarf  opened  its  eyes  again 
on  hearing  these  sounds,  and  when  it  saw 
that  some  one  was  near,  it  uttered  a  short 
shrill  ciy  and  was  about  to  flee  again 
into  the  shadow.  It  stopped,  though, 
when  it  heard  the  voice  a  second  time: 
"  Oh,  do  not  leave  me !  '* 

It  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
who  had  spoken,  and  she  spoke  farther. 
**  I  have  everything  that  money  can  bring 
except  love  and  human  sympathy,  the 
most  priceless  things  on  earth,  which  all 
my  wealth  has  not  availed  to  buy.  For 
these  I  have  hungered  aU  my  young  Ufe. 
For  these  I  have  sought  so  long  that  now 
I  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  too  tired, 
too  faint  to  go  farther." 

The  fairy  seemed  frightened  for  a 
moment  to  hear  itself  thus  addressed 
and  thought  to  run  away  again.  Then 
it  appeared  to  remember  something  and, 
hurrying  over,  knelt  beside  the  prostrate 
girl  tenderly  saying:  "  Journey  no  farther, 
my  tired  friend,  for  I  will  give  you  gladly 


and   freely   what   you   are   seeking.     In 
overflowing  measure  I  will  give  to  you." 

Almost  instantly  the  cloak  around  the 
sprite  began  to  change  its  ugly  color  for 
a  delicate  light  blue,  and  the  white  thread 
became  a  shining  silveiy  band.  The 
Uttle  creature,  too,  appeared  to  change, 
for  it  had  grown  in  size,  and  its  small 
pinched  face  became  large  and  beautiful. 
The  midget  rose  from  its  kneeling  pos- 
ture, and  as  it  did  so,  its  hands  released 
their  clutch  upon  the  cloak,  which  fdl  a 
heap  of  rags  beside  the  path. 

Pointing  at  them,  at  last  it  spoke  to 
me  and  said:  *'That  was  the  cloak  of 
selfishness.  I  have  worn  it  all  my  life, 
and  I  grew  smaller  and  colder  in  it  every 
day.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  I  should 
freeze  to  death,  especially  when  I  wrap- 
ped it  more  closely  around  me.  The  few 
white  threads  that  you  saw  were  filaments 
of  humility  and  altruism.  I  shall  never 
need  the  old  cloak  again,  for  now  I  have 
wrapped  about  me  the  love  and  warmtti 
of  the  great  throbbing  world." 

With  this  the  elf  apparition  vanished 
and  in  its  stead  I  saw — ^Impossible! 
Where  am  I? — ^Ah! — ^In  the  miraculous 
forest  where  one  sees  truly! — ^I  saw^ — 
only  myself! 

Fredericka  C.  Zeller. 

Peoria^  III. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  NEW  WORI.D. 


The  Popnlar  Beyolt  Agaixist  Oorporation 

and  Bo88-Knl6. 

ON  EVERY  side  we  see  signs  and  evi- 
dences multiplTing  which  point  most 
clearly  and  unmistakably  to  a  return  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  the  old  ideals  and  fun- 
demental  principles  enunciated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  cherished  by  the 
fathers  of  this  government,  but  which  recreant 
politicians  and  privileged  interests  have  in 
recent  years  striven  so  persistently  to  discredit 
as  a  practical  political  creed.  The  moral  side 
of  American  life  is  awakened  and  with  this 
awakening  is  coming  a  realization  of  the  peril 
into  which  our  nation  had  fallen  by  surrender- 
ing to  privileged  interests,  high  finance  and 
venal  tool«  of  commercial  organizations.  The 
people  are  at  last  coming  to  see  that  corpora- 
tions, monopolies  and  privileged  classes  are 
the  fountain-head  of  political  corruption  and 
treason  and  of  graft  and  dishonesty  in  both 
public  and  private  relations.  They  have  at 
last  been  forced  to  realize  that  the  injustice 
suffered  by  the  masses  from  trust  extortion, 
no  less  than  the  riot  of  dishonesty  of  recent 
years,  cannot  be  permanently  overthrown  so 
long  as  political  machines  are  subservient  to 
pri^eged  interests,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  a  fundamental  and  radical  programme 
will  meet  the  imperative  demands  of  the  hour, 
— a  programme  that  shall  embrace  (1)  high 
civic  standards  or  a  return  to  the  moral  ideal- 
ism of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
regard  to  foreign  and  domestic  political  rela- 
tions; (2)  the  getting  of  the  government  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  can  be 
promptly  and  effectively  attained  through 
Direct-Legislation  or  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum complemented  by  the  right  of  recall; 
(8)  the  taking  over  of  public  utilities  or  nat- 
ural monopolies  by  the  people,  thus  breaking 
the  backbone  of  the  corrupt  alliance  of  the 
criminal  rich  with  the  consdenoeless  political 
boss  and  money-controlled  machine;  (4)  the 
imposing  of  prison  sentences  only  on  all  great 
offenders  who  break  the  laws  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  extortion  and  oppression 
by  corporations;    (5)  radical  reform  in  fiscal 
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matters  which  shall  render  it  a  criminal  offence 
for  great  wealth  or  corporations  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  onto  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  (6)  the  relegation  to  the  obscurity 
of  private  liiPe  by  the  aroused  voters  of  the 
hirelings  and  protSgSs  of  plutocnu^,  now  in 
high  official  stations,  who  have  betrayed  the 
people  in  the  interests  of  their  real  masters. 

The  Nation-Wide  Enthasiasm  for  Bryan 

and   La   FoUette   Symptomatie   of 

The  Oreat  Popnlar  Awakening. 

While,  as  we  have  showed  in  an  eariier  issue, 
the  sudden  profession  of  love  and  admiration 
for  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  part  of  those  who  for 
years  have  been  his  bitterest  foes  and  who 
represent  all  that  is  worst  in  American  political 
life  and  all  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  relentlessly 
fought  for  more  than  a  decade,  was  without 
doubt  mainly  a  ruse  to  check  the  rising  tide 
of  radical  sentiment  that  was  setting  in  toward 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  was  started  by  these  patriots 
for  personal  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing the  radical  forces,  the  spontaneous  and 
general  enthusiasm  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  that  instantly  greeted  the  call  for  Mr. 
Bryan  indicated  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people;  and  so 
pronounced  and  unanimous  has  been  this 
demand  that  it  must  have  dazed  the  great 
Nebraskan's  insincere  friends. 

The  general  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Biyan  not 
only  proves  that  the  people  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  he  is  incorruptible,  aggressive, 
feariess  and  radical,  but  it  also  shows  how 
strong  and  general  is  the  radical  sentiment  of 
the  nation  and  how  determined  are  the  people 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  riot  of  dass-legislatiim  that 
has  marked  recent  years,  since  privileged  in- 
terests gained  control  of  the  government. 

In  like  manner  in  the  Republican  party  the 
name  of  Robert  M.  La  FoUette  awakens  the 
same  intense  popular  enthusiasm.  No  other 
man  in  the  party  begins  to  call  forth  the  same 
degree  of  the  c^d-time  moral  enthusiasm, 
because  Mr.  La  FoUette  in  a  larger  way  than 
any  other  Republican  statesman  represents 
the  ideals  of  Lincoln  and  that  imswerving 
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Itqralty  to  the  interesta  of  the  people  and  the 
principles  of  free  goTeniinent  that  has  been 
the  chief  power  and  gloiy  of  the  Republic  in 
other  days. 


In  Penns^vania  one  of  the  most  momentous 
battles  of  recent  vean  is  now  in  progress. 
Ben  the  old  Quay  machine,  tnanned  by  Pen- 
lOM,  Duriiam  and  other  unaavoi;  charoctera, 
and  sustained  by  the  Penn^lvania  Railioad, 
the  Standard  Oil  interests  and  all  the  other 
corrupt  corporations  that  have  been  so  lai^ly 
lesponaible  for  the  unparalleled  political 
prostitution  and  debauchery  that  have  marked 
the  history  of  FennsylvAnis  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  is  battling  against  a  united  ticket 
lepresenting  the  self-respecting  and  decent 
elements  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Democratic  organization. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  the  influ- 
ence of  President  Roosevelt's  administration 
has  not  been  cast  on  the  aide  of  honesfy  and 
pure  government  in  this  great  battle  of  the 
people  against  entrenched  corruption  and 
privilege. 


In  Mabsachusetts  since  the  Lodge  machine 
has  been  all-powerful  the  corporations  have 
had  a  summer  season  in  the  state,  while  the 
reactionary   Democratic  machine  of  Boston 


has  proved  equally  complacent  to  privileged 
interests.  The  press  of  both  parties  was  also 
strangely  responsive  to  corporation  influence 
until  Mr.  Hearst  started  the  Boston  AToeriean. 
Tlien  the  citizens  of  the  old  Bay  State  had  one 
journal  that  fearlessly  fought  corporation 
control  in  state  and  municipal  affairs.  The 
Atruriean  has  revolutionised  public  sentiment 
in  a  veiy  large  degree  in  Massachusetts.  It 
has  consistently  fought  for  public-ownership; 
it  has  unmasked  corruption,  graft  and  in- 
iquity which  had  for  years  masqueraded  un- 
der the  robes  of  ultra -tespcrtabilitj';  and  it 
has  made  possible  an  effective  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  people  against  corruption,  oppres- 
sion and  the  continued  betrayal  of  popular 
interests  by  a  shamefully  recreant  legislature. 
The  first  fruit  of  the  great  awakening  which 
has  fallowed  in  the  wake  of  the  aggressive 
campaign  of  the  American  was  seen  in  the 
unexpected  election  last  autumn  of  John  B. 
t(or&n  as  district-attorney  of  Boston.  The 
old  parties  were  thunderstruck  at  the  magnifi- 
cent victory  of  a  men  whom  the  criminal  rich 
could  not  control;  and  Mr.  Moran  has  in 
no  wise  disappointed  the  people  or  proved 
false  to  his  pledges.  Unlike  the  recreant 
Jerome  of  New  York,  who  has  screened  the 
rich  law-breakers  and  afforded  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  how  eittremely  important  it  is  for 
the  criminal  rich  to  have  a  man  after  their 
own  heart  as  district-attorney,  Mr.  Moran 
has  without  fear  or  favor  aggressively  striven 
to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  requirements  of 
his  oath  of  office.  The  faithful  and  aggres- 
sive service  of  Mr.  Moran  has  won  to  him 
thousands  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest 
lovers  of  clean  government  who  belong  to 
other  parties.  The  Prohibitionists  have  made 
him  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  the 
corporation-owned  and  controlled  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  at  the  present  writing 
m  a  panic  lest  it  will  be  unable  to  prevent  the 
party  from  naming  him  as  the  regular  nominee 
for  governor.  It  is  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  he  b  the  only  man  in  the  party  that  would 
stand  any  chance  of  being  elected;  yet  the 
representatives  of  the  corporations,  the  graft- 
ers and  the  corruptionists  of  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic machine  are  actively  opposing  him. 
Men  like  Congressman  Sullivan,  who  voted 
in  Congress  for  his  mileage  to  and  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  "constructive  recess," 
though  he  did  not  leave  his  seat  in  Congren 
during  that  recess,  ex-Congressman  Thayer, 
Mayor  Fitqerald  of  Boston,  and  othen  of 
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tbe  "  safe,  and  lane,"  reactionary  and  corpora- 
ticHi  element  are  testif fing  to  their  fear  of  an  ag- 
greaaiveir  honest  and  incorruptible  candidate 
by  their  outspoken  opposition  to  him. 

On  July  15th  Mr.  Motan  issued  a  manifesto 
atatini;  that  he  would  run  for  governor  and 
outlining  the  plstfonn  on  which  he  would  run. 
Iliis  manifesto  so  admirably  sets  forth  many 
of  the  conditions  and  demands  of  the  hour  as 
found  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  the 
nation  as  well,  that  we  give  it  in  full. 

Moran'i  Declaration  of  Priaciplea. 

"Tlie  honesty  and  morality  of  our  republic 
and .  State  rest  with  the  hard-working,  law- 
abiding  masses  of  the  people. 

"To  restore  our  government  to  the  control 
of  such  pec^k  is  the  present  function  of  the 
Democratic  par^. 

"Beoent  revelations  of  the  methods  of  high 
finance  have  uncovered  the  pretences  of  the 
powerful  hypocrites  who  have  been  posing 
as  custodians  of  the  national  honor. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  wrest  government  from 
the  gtasp  of  those  jugglers  with  industry  and 
money  who  have,  out  of  the  toils  of  labor, 
drained  mighty  fortunes  through  the  vile 
channels  of  their  monopoly,  privilege,  dis- 
crimination, frauds,  thefts,  poisonings  and 
violence. 

"The  Democratic  par^  must  cut  loose 
from  every  alliance  wiUi  the  plunderers  of  the 
people  and  bring  them  to  account  for  wrongs 
alrekdy  done. 

"Our  legal  machinery  works  mercilessly 
upon  the  poor  and  weak,  but  fails  to  operate 
upon  open  and  defiant  violations  of  the  law 
by  the  rich  and  powerful. 

"To  bring  back  our  government  to  e^ual 
justice  for  all  men  we  must  teach  wealth  to 
obey  the  laws  or  suffer  drastic  penalties  for 
aime. 

"Our  candidates,  our  organization,  our 
ptatfonna,  must  bend  to  these  purposes  with- 
out compromise,  evasion  or  pretence. 

"Our  candidates  must  be  selected,  not  to 
gratify  personal  ambition  or  provide  campaign 
funds,  but  solely  to  restore  justice  to  the  people. 

"It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  make  laws; 
men  with  grim  purpose  and  undaunted  will 
must  be  eleeted  to  enforce  them. 

"  To  these  ends  we  require : 

"A  governor,  fearless  and  faithful,  resolute 
and  determined,  free  from  alliance  with  cor- 
porations and  trusts,  uncontrolled  by  poli- 
ticians, a  servant  of  the  people,  recognizing 


THIS  QDBffrON  THE  NATION  ICUST  SETTLE— RAIL- 
BOAM  AND  TECBT8  WILL  GOVEHN  THIS  COUK- 
TEY  UMLBSS  THE  COONTRy  GOVERNS  THEM. 

his  ofiSdal  obligations  and  evading  none  of 
them,  neither  skulking  behind  an  unauthorized 
shield  of  judges,  nor  cringing  in  cowardice 
at  the  responsibilities  of  his  office,  a  man  who 
knows  the  law  and  dares  to  enforce  it. 

"Dirtet  popular  eontnl  of  the  lauymaking 
power  through  the  right  to  veto  and  create  leg- 
ulation  at  the  polU  and  to  recall  faithleie  leg- 

"The  pubUe  ovmenhip  and  operation  of 
public  iitiliiiet  in  nation,  itate  and  aty. 

"Eight  hours  for  labor;  protection  of 
women  and  children  against  overtime  work; 
the  absolute,  indefeasible  right  to  trial  of  facts 
by  a  jury  in  equi^  cases  involving  labor  in- 
junctions. 

"Taxation  which  shall  obtain  full  omtri- 
butions  from  wealth  and  success  and  bear 
l)|^tly  upon  labor  and  the  poor. 
.  "Drastic    law    against    private    monoptdy 
with  imprisonment  penalties  only. 

"Free  hides,  free  coal,  ftee  lumber  and 
free  iron. 

"Legislation  to  save  Massachusetts  man- 
ufacturers from  their  present  handicap  by 
unjust  tariff  on  the  raw  material  of  their 
product. 

"Fostering  international  commerce  by  gen- 
erous and  friendly  cmicessions  in  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  our  tariff  to  all  nations  opening  to  us 
their  markets  for  our  products. 

"Tearing  down  the  tariff  walls  which  in- 
trench monopoly  and  sustain  enormous  for- 
tunes exacted  from  honest  labor  and  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  the  toilers  by  their  gross  and 
vicious  possessors. 

"Stringent  laws  as  to  raising  of  the  price  of 
necessities  with  imprisonment  penalties  only. 

"Laws  more  just  and  liberal  to  the  people, 
providing  for  the  taking  of  public  utility  pbmts. 

"The  prevention  of  child-murder  by  more 
effective  abortion  laws. 

"I jaws  providing  imprisonment  penalties 
only  for  wilful  negligence  by  public  officials 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"Repeal  of  the  legislative  agent  act  and 
enactment  of  laws  making  lobbying  a  crime 
with  imprisonment  penalties  only. 

"Laws  providing  for  liberation  of  persons^ 
awaiting  trial  charged  with  misdemeanors, 
and  of  all  minors  under  seventeen  years  await- 
ing trial  for  any  crime,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
district-attorney,  without  bail,  that  the  poor 
and  friendless  may  not  suffer  unjust  and  op- 
pressive imprisonment. 

"Laws  providing  that  all  offenders  on  whom 
fines  are  imposed  may  in  all  courts  have  liberty 
without  bail  for  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  earn  tlie  fines. 

"No  corporation  or  trust  tools  for  the  ju- 
diciary; that  it  may  be  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  place  of  reward  for  faithlessness  to 
the  people. 

"Abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  that 
we  may  no  longer  be  barbarians. 

'More  restrictive  divorce  laws  that  legal- 
immorality  may  be  lessened. 

"Defence  of  all  divorce  cases  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  district-attorneys,  that  collusion  ex- 
tensively practiced  now  may  cease. 

"Repeal  of  legislative  immunity  act,  that 
criminals  may  no  longer  bribe  and  be  bribed 
with  legal  impunity. 

"That  nomination  of  all  candidates  for 
elective  office  be  by  direct  vote,  that  the  will 
of  the  voter  may  not  be  thwarted  by  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  delegates. 

"Laws  providing  that  the  district-attomeys 
shall  appear  for  aU  persons  whose  liberty  is 
endangmd  by  insiOiity  proceedings,  that  no 
person  may  be  confined  unjustly. 

"Libend  treatment  of  veterans  of  the  Civil 
war  within  the  limits  of  judicially  dedared 
law. 

commissions,  the  appmntee 
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to  be  removable  at  will  of  the  governor,  that 
corporate  subserviency  by  officials  may  cease. 

"Shorter  terms  of  service  for  grand  jurors, 
that  criminals  may  not  control  their  action. 

"Laws  defining  what  conduct  of  grand 
jurors  shall  be  criminal  and  providing  pen- 
alties therefor. 

"Prohibition,  with  imprisonment  penalties 
only,  of  political  contributions,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  corporations. 

Stringent  laws  against  bucket-shops. 
Laws  as  to  employers*  liability  for  acci- 
dents more  protective  of  employ^. 

"Laws  providing  that  judges  in  setting 
aside  verdicts  shall  in  writing  assign  the.  rea- 
sons therefor,  reviewable  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"No  interference  with  legislators  except 
by  written  message. 

"More  stringent  laws  as  to  receipt,  expendi- 
ture and  accounting  of  money  by  campaign 
conunittees. 

"To  the  support  of  this  platform,  advocated 
by  men  who  mean  to  enforce  it,  will  come  that 
irresistible  public  sentiment  which  sustained 
and  supported  those  great  leaders  of  men, 
Biyan,  Hearst  and  Folk,  who  in  the  foreground 
of  political  contests  battled  for  Democratic 
principles." 


The  Labor  Giant  Enters  The  Political 

Arena. 

In  commenting  on  the  successful  victoiy 
won  by  the  Labor  party  in  England  at  the 
last  election,  we  ventured  the  hope  that  the 
inspiring  example  set  by  the  social  reformers 
of  the  mother  country  would  be  followed  by 
our  labor  organizations,  which  had  up  to  that 
time  persistently  acted  on  the  advice  of  the 
money-controlled  political  machine  managers 
in  the  old  parties,  with  the  result  that  labor 
had  ceased  to  be  feared  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  both  the  producing  and  consuming 
millions,  were  more  and  more  becoming  sub- 
ordinated to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  real 
mlers  of  the  country — the  criminal  rich,  the 
trust  magnates  and  the  public-service  chief- 
tains who  controlled  the  party-bosses  and 
machines  and  who  had  alreadv  manned  the 
government  largely  with  a  picked  crew  known 
to  be  loyal  to  protected  interests  and  therefore 
to  be  counted  upon  in  all  battles  between  the 
people  and  the  trusts  and  corporations. 

Fortunately  for  the  Republic,  the  victory 
in  England  did  not  awaken  our  plutocracy 
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to  its  peril,  else  the  few  crumbs  asked  for  by 
the  ^ooerican  Federation  of  Labor  would 
ha^e  been  graciously  granted.  Instead,  when 
the  Federation  appealed  to  Congress  for  cer- 
tain just  and  necessary  concessions.  Speaker 
Cannon  and  his  allies  who  are  henchmen  of 
the  trusts,  monopolies  and  protected  interests 
took  occasion,  figuratively  speaking,  to  kick 
Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  out  of  Con- 
gress, where  their  presence  was  offensive  to 
plutocracy  and  thus  considered  by  the  minions 
of  corporate  wealth  as  an  intrusion.  This 
last  indignity  spurred  labor  to  enter  politics, 
and  the  latter  part  of  July  was  signalised  by 
the  publication  of  a  ringing  addiess  to  the 
Labor  Union  forces  of  America  by  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor,  urging 
the  workers  to  go  into  politics  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  o^y  men  pledged  to  the  interests 
of  labor  and  favorable  to  Direct-Legislation; 
and  in  cases  where  there  was  any  question  as 
to  the  lo3ralty  or  trustworthiness  of  the  can- 
didates nominated,  the  Federation  urged  the 
naming  of  independent  Labor  Union  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Gompers  supplemented  this  ad- 
dress a  little  later  by  a  speech  in  New  York 


City  in  which  he  voiced  the  new  declaration 
of  freedom  of  the  bread-winners  in  an  aggres- 
sive and  statesmanlike  utterance. 

For  several  reasons,  which  space  prevents, 
our  dwelling  upon  at  present,  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  sweeping  results  at  the  forth- 
coming election,  but  we  do  predict  that  several 
labor  members  and  a  number  of  other  nomi- 
nees distinctly  pledged  to  labor  will  be  elected, 
and  that  this  election  wiU  mark  the  entrance 
of  a  labor  wedge  in  Congress  that  shall  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  helpful 
influences  in  our  government;  for  the  Labor 
Unions  are  pledged  to  Direct-Legislation  and 
the  American  ideal  in  government  as  opposed 
to  the  reactionaiy,  plutocratic,  militaristic 
and  imperialistic  ideaJs  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  corporations,  privileged  interests 
and  military  advocates  have  gained  ascendency 
in  the  Republic.  Therefore  we  hail  wiUi 
pleasure  this  most  hopeful  omen  for  true 
democracy — ^the  awakening  of  the  toilers  and 
their  unification  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
wealth-creators  and  for  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  cause  of  free  govern- 
ment 


THE  PRIVILEGED  INTERESTS  THAT  PREY  ON  THE  PEOPLE,  AND 

THEIR  UPHOLDERS. 


Further  Beyelations  of  The  Beef-Tmst's 
Crime  Against  The  People. 

MIBL  ARMOUR,  it  will  be  remembered, 
some  months  ago,  before  the  Presi- 
dent instituted  the  investigation  to  substan- 
tiate or  disprove  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
^ndair  in  The  Jungle^  published  a  sweeping 
and  detailed  denial  of  the  charges  made  against 
his  film  and  indulged  in  no  little  glorification 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Armour  Com- 
pany had  brought  all  branches  of  its  industry. 
The  paper  was  evidently  intended  as  an  an- 
swer not  only  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  but  also  to  Mr. 
Charles  Russell  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 
Mr.  Armour  was  very  insistent  in  his  claim 
that  his  works  were  models  of  cleanliness 
and  healthfulness  and  his  business  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  probity  and  honesty.  If  we  are  to 
believe  him,  the  public  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  bad  products  or  adulterations  ^m  the 
Armour  products. 


Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  replied  to  Mr.  Armour 
in  Everybody's  Magazine.  His  paper  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  that 
has  appeared  in  recent  years, — ^noteworthy 
in  many  respects,  but  especially  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  briUiant  young  novelist 
sedulously  refrained  from  any  form  of  special 
pleading  or  from  thrusting  his  own  views  or 
opinions  on  the  public.  £Bs  paper  mi^t  have 
been  the  carefully  prepared  brief  of  an  able 
lawyer,  so  free  was  it  from  eveiything  other 
than  the  massing  of  facts — ^indisputable  facts 
— and  damning  evidence  which  if  true  should 
forever  bar  the  guilty  not  cmly  from  the  con- 
fidence of  the  meat-consuming  public,  but 
also  from  the  society  of  respectable  men  and 
women;  and  if  not  true,  tiie  publication  of 
sudi  gross  and  criminal  libel  should  have  led 
to  the  punishment  of  the  author  and  publisher. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Sinclair  supple- 
mented his  amazing  and  terrible  indictment 
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by  an  open  letter  to  the  press  and  public,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  indictment  and  adding 
that  if  one'tenth  of  what  be  charged  waa  true, 
Mr.  Armour  ou^t  to  be  hanged,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one-tenth  of  nhat  he  circum- 
st&ntiallj  charged  was  false,  he  should  be 
sent  to  prison  for  criminal  libel,  and  he  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Armour  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
charges  by  bringing  the  case  into  the  courts. 
What  answer  would  an  innocent  man, 
charged  with  the  crimes  with  which  Sinclair 
cjiarged  Armour,  have  made  to  this  terrible 
indictment  scattered  all  over  the  land  ?  Would 
not  any  man,  if  he  had  dared  to  come  into 
court,  have  promptly  prosecuted  the  reqion- 


sible  publishers  for  damages  and  proceeded 
against  the  author  for  criminal  libel  ?  What 
course  did  Mr.  Armour  take  f  Precisely  the 
same  which  marked  his  action  after  the  em- 
balmed-beef  scandal,  in  connection  with  the 
frightful  mortality  among  our  soldiers  during 
the  Spanish  war,  had  aroused  the  American 
people  and  there  seemed  danger  of  a  genuine 
iuTestigation.  He  flooded  the  country  with 
advertisements  of  his  products — laudatory 
advertisements  that  served  the  double  purpose 
of  silencing  venal  papers  and  deceiving  the 
unthinking;  and  this  wholesale  advertising 
in  the  press,  by  posters  and  street-car  cards 
is  now  being  supplemented  by  a  truly  a 
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pamphlet  which  is  being  scattered  broadcast. 
On  July  11th  we  received  one  of  these  pam- 
phlets, on  the  cover  of  which  was  printed  in 
large  letters:  "Armour's  packing-houses  are 
dean.  Armour's  methods  are  gfiod."  On 
the  same  day  the  Boston  papers  published  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  examination  conducted 
by  Dr.  Charles  Harrington  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Health  as  to  the  quality  of  lead- 
ing and  much-advertised  tinned  or  canned 
meat  products. 

Oharacter  of  Armoar's  Canned  Qoods 
Officially  Exposed. 

The  investigation  proved  not  only  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  Armour  products, — not 
only  that  they  contained  debris,  epidermis, 
salivary  glands  and  connective  tissue,  and 
were  in  instances  bad  color  and  greasy  in 
character,  but  that  corn-meal  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  muscular  tissue  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  element  in  the  pro- 
duct and  which  was  the  principle  element  in 
the  first-class  brands  of  canned  meats,  such 
as  those  of  the  Richardson  &  Bobbins  Com- 
pany and  of  Underwood,  for  example.  The 
fraudulent  introduction  of  corn-meal  in  the 
place  of  the  meat  muscle  which  the  defrauded 
people  were  supposed  to  be  purchasing,  as 
Dr.  Harrington  well  points  out,  *'adds  noth- 
ing to  the  flavor,  but  it  is  cheap  and  enables 
the  meat  products[to  carry  considerable  water." 

The  color,  which  is  so  tell-tale  a  character- 
istic of  chicken  and  turkey  products,  was  in 
Armour's  "Veribest"  pronounced  by  the 
Massachusetts  official  to  be  bad.  Here  are 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Harrington  on  the  results 
of  his  investigation  of  the  Armour  "Veribest" 
and  other  brands  of  ham  loaf,  beef  loaf,  boned 
turkey,  boned  chicken,  chicken  loaf  and  pot- 
ted ox-tongue,  which  we  take  from  the  Boston 
evening  papers  of  July  11th  and  the  Boston 
Herald  of  July  Uth: 

**Ham  Loaf, — Armour  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 'Veribest.*  Prolonged  microscopic  ex- 
amination  revealen  some  musde;  chiefly  con- 
necHve  tissue  and  com-^meal.  Preserved  with 
boric  add  or  borax.  The  label  states  that  the 
meat  in  the  package  has  been  inspected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congress 
of  March  8, 1891." 

**Beef  Loaf* — ^Armour  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 'Veribest.'  Muscle  fiber  scarce;  much 
corn-meal." 

Boned    Turkey. — ^Armour    &    Company, 
K    'Veribest'    Of    bad    color    and 


greasy  character;  contains  small  fragments  of 
meat,  some  feathers  and  large  fragments  of 
skin.    Quality  inferior." 

**  Boned  Chicken,  instance. — ^Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago.  'Veribest.'  Two  spec- 
imens examined  were  bad  in  color  and  appear- 
ance; they  contained  small  fragments  of  meat 
and  large  pieces  of  skin  which  contained  pin- 
feathers,  fragments  of  leg-bones  and  an  occa- 
sional black  feather." 

**  Chicken  Loaf , — ^Armour  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 'Veribest.'  Contains  a  smidl  amount 
of  muscular  fiber,  and  a  large  amount  of  corn- 
meal." 

**  Potted  Ox-Tongue, — Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago.  Little  muscular  fiber;  chiefly  epi- 
dermis, salivary  gland  and  corn-meal." 

Space  forbids  our  giving  the  result  of  Dr. 
Harrington's  examination  of  the  products  of 
other  leading  firms.  For  the  information  of 
the  meat-eating  public,  however,  it  is  import- 
ant to  note  that  the  only  firms  mentioned 
whose  goods  appeared  in  this  report  to  be 
uniformly  of  excellent  quality  are  the  Richard- 
son &  Bobbins  Company  of  Dover,  Delaware, 
and  the  William  Underwood  Company  of 
Boston.  The  products  of  the  Franco-Ameri- 
can Company  were  also  endorsed  as  either 
excellent  in  quality  or  good;  and  the  poultry 
products  of  the  Curtice  Brothers  Company 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  were  pronounced 
of  excellent  quality. 

Wholesale  Oondemnation  of  B«6f  PackerB* 
Meat  Prodacts  in  Pennsylyania. 

Dispatches  to  the  Boston  Herald  from 
Philadelphia,  dated  June  11th,  contained  the 
following  news-item  relating  to  the  wholesale 
condenmation  of  the  products  of  the  big  meat- 
packers: 

"Inspectors  of  the  bureau  of  health  to-da^ 
concluded  the  condenmation  and  destruction 
of  38,000  pounds  of  impure  meats  found  in 
the  cold-storage  plant  of  the  Delaware  Freez- 
ing Company. 

"Pure  Food  Conunissioner  Warren  says 
that  since  the  recent  crusade  against  doctored 
meats  in  this  state  twenty-four  western  Penn- 
sylvania counties  have  paid  $72,000  in  fines 
for  selling  adulterated  and  doctored  products 
of  the  big  meat-packers." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
debt  whidi  the  public  owes  to  the  despised 
"muck-rakers"  who  have  forced  this  general 
investigation  and  the  resulting  exposure  of 
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bad  «nd  sdiilterated  products  thiit  were  sail- 
iog  under  false  preteiues  and  deceiving  and 
pmsoning  a  confiding  public.  The  d^truc- 
litxi  of  spoilt  meat  has  doubtlcsa  MV«d  many 
valuable  lives,  while  the  warning  given  the 
public  against  using  the  products  of  men  who 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  public  confidence 
by  deliberately  engaging  in  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, by  the  publication  of  such  discloeurea 
as  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Russell  and 
Wrtdair  and  such  official  reports  aa  that  of 
Dr.  Harrington,  wiU  not  on^  save  tens  of 
tfaouaands  of  pe<^le  from  being  longer  the 
dupes  of  the  great  moral  criminals,  but  they 
win  further  aid  in  educating  the  public  to  tiw 
impoftance  of  driving  the  great  and  corrupt 
corporations  out  of  politics  and  the  enacting 
of  drastic  legislatiwi  imposing  prison  penal- 
ties on  all  persona  selling  diseased,  spoilt  of 
adulterated  food-products  to  the  people,  or 
who  otherwise  defraud  by  false  pretences. 


One  of  the  most  siniater  facts  in  Dr.  Ha> 
rington's  report  is  the  misleading  character 
of  the  labels  used  by  certain  of  the  large  pack- 
en  for  some  of  thor  products.  Iliese  labels 
bore  the  government's  O.  K.,  and  yet  the 
products  were  found  to  be  preserved  with 
isooi    and    to    contain    diiefly 


adulterations  and  material  other  than  what 
the  goods  pretended  to  carry. 

Thanks  to  Speaker  Caimon  and  other 
henchmen  of  the  beef-trust,  and  in  spite  of 
Senator  Bereridge  and  President  Roosevelt, 
the  American  public  is  saddled  with  the  bur- 
den of  a  bill  of  over  three  million  dollars  per 
year  for  making  the  beef-trust  stop  selling 
diseased,  filthy  and  adulterated  products  to 
the  pubUc.  Yet  while  the  same  officiab  ate 
in  office  as  those  under  whom  the  abuses  to 
which  we  have  alluded  have  taken  place,  and 
that  were  responsible  for  the  filthy  and  vile 
conditiiHu  exposed  by  the  Neill -Reynolds 
report,  irtiat  assurance  have  we  that  the  same 
abuses  will  not  continue,  in  spite  of  the  pay- 
ment of  this  enormous  sum  for  work  which 
any  honest  government,  which  placed  the 
rif^t  and  interest  of  the  people  above  the  in- 
terests of  campaign-contributing  and  corrupt 
corporations,  would  have  compelled  the  beef- 
trust  to  pay? 

On  the  sinister  aspect  of  governmental 
guarantee  placed  on  fraudulent  preparations, 
the  Boston  Herald  on  Jtdy  ISth  in  tbc  course 
of  an  extended  editorial  said: 

"Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  feasture 
of  the  report  is  the  announcement  that  some 
of  the  canned  goods,  which  on  investigation 
fuled  lo  stand  a  reasonable  test,  bore  the 
claim  of  national  inspection.  For  example, 
one  brand  of  'ham  loaf  put  up  at  Chicago 
was  shown  to  be  preserved  with  boric  actd  or 
borax,  yet  the  label  stated  that  the  meat  in  the 
package  had  been  inspected  in  acccMdance 
with  the  provision  of  act  of  Congress  of  Maidi 
3,  1891.  Another  brand  of  the  same  dan  of 
goods,  also  from  Chicago,  was  found  to  be 
greatly  adulterated,  with  the  same  boasting 
label  regarding  the  inspection  of  the  federal 
government.  Oomed  beef  preserved  with 
either  boric  acid  or  borax  also  had  tbc  state- 
ment on  the  can  that  the  contents  wc9«  in- 
spected under  tbe  act  of  Congrcas  of  Mardi 
3,  1S01.  R  may  not  have  be^  true  in  cveij 
case,  but  it  certainly  was  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, that  the  worst  offenders  were  ptn- 
vided  with  what  might  have  been  accepted 
as  a  government  stamp  of  approval.  If  that 
proves  anything,  it  is  that  the  federal  super- 
vision has  been  more  or  less  of  ■  farce,  and  ytt 
this  same  force  of  inspectors,  somewhat  aug 
mented,  with  the  same  heads  of  departments, 
is  to  cany  out  the  new  federal  inspection  la* 
which  is  hailed  as  the  panacea  for  sJI  tbe  mea^ 
packing  evils." 
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Zvvakvt  Oannon  u  The  Frl»nd  of  PtItU* 

•ged  latorosts  and  The  Uoney* 

OontroUed  Hachinea. 

A  FEW  jean  ago  Speaker  Cannon  by  reason 
of  his  coarse  language  won  the  unsavoiy  nick- 
name of  "Foul-mouthed  Cannon,"  but  since 
then  he  has  greatlj  added  to  his  evil  fame, 
especially  during  the  past  winter,  by  becom- 
ing the  outspoken  and  aggressive  friend  of 
the  privileged  interests.  During  the  past 
winter,  he  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man 
in  public  life,  has  stood  between  the  people 
and  the  tnista  and  monopolies,  preventing 
the  relief  which  the  foimer  sou^t  from  op- 
pression, extortion  and  comipt  practices. 
Had  we  had  an  aggressively  honest  patriot 
pledged  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  in  the 
SpeaJcer's  chair,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what  in  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  the  present 
time  we  would  have  secured  laws  against  cor- 
rupt practices  in  elections,  which  the  Demo- 
crats and  a  la^  section  of  the  Republican 
party  stood  ready  to  enact  if  the  opportunify 
had  been  given  them;  secondly,  labor  would 
have  received  the  reasonable  redress  which 
it  prayed  for;  thirdly,  there  would  have  been 
that  free  and  healthy  discussion  of  the  tariff 
question  which  should  mark  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  any 
great  vital  question  in  which  the  people  are 
interested  is  before  the  public  mind;  and  in 
the  fourth  place,  the  trusts  and  the  railways 
would  not  have  received  the  consideration 
which  they  have  received  in  l^islation. 

Against  all  these  reasonable  and  important 
demands  Speaker  Cannon  has  placed  himself 
on  the  side  of  reaction,  of  privil^ed  interests 
and  comipt  corporate  wealUi.  He  was  di»- 
tinctivdy  the  friend  of  the  criminal  rich  and 
the  oppressor  of  labor.  Hus  was  markedly 
shown  in  the  beef-trust  case,  lite  E^ieaker 
was  one  of  the  first,  it  is  stated,  to  go  to  the 
White  House  to  plead  with  the  Praident 
against  pushing  the  Beveridge  amendment, 
and  after  that  amendment  had  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  went  to  the  House,  if  the  Speaker 
had  held  a  brief  for  the  beef-trust  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  he  could  have  worked  more 
vigorously  and  efficiently  for  the  great  crim- 
inal organuution  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  pec^tle.  He,  by  virtue  of  his  position  and 
his  pemiciouB  activi^,  was  more  than  any 
other  influence  in  Washington  responaiUe 
tat  the  Mddling  on  the  American  people  of 
the  enonnous  sum  of  three  millioj  df^lars 
annuaOy,  which  should  have  been  paid  by 
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the  robber  beef-trust,  but  whidi  now  must 
be  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  maaaes,  in 
order  that  the  beef-trust  shall  be  |>ievented 
from  endangering  public  health  by  feeding 
the  people  on  diseased,  adulterated  and  ffithy 
products.  We  beUeve  there  is  no  enli^tened 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  United 
States,  where  the  government  would  for  a 
moment  have  considered  levying  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling a  private  corporation  to  stop  swindling 
and  poisoning  the  inhabitants. 

At  almost  every  point  Speaker  Cannon  has 
courted  the  favor  of  privileged  interests  in 
the  great  battle  being  waged  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  oppressive  public-service  ootpoia- 
tions,  monopoUes  and  trusts.  He  has  seemed 
determined  to  out-Aldrid  Aldrich  in  his  anb- 
serviency  to  the  plutocracy.  But  one  thing 
seemed  to  be  left  for  him  to  do  in  order  lo  win 
the  absolute  and  enthusiastic  favor  of  all  the 
elements  that  are  working  in  the  interests  of 
the  criminal  rich  and  for  the  subvenion  of 
free  government,  and  that  was  to  aid  in  an 
efficient  manner  the  corrupt,  plundering, 
money-controUed  madiinea  upon  which  the 
public-service  companies,  tnista  and  monopo- 
Ues are  dependent  for  their  emtintied  dtmii- 
nation  of  government;  and  from  the  newe- 
p^>er  reports  it  appears  that  he  has  been  quick 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  add  to  hia  evil 
hme  by  promising  to  help  the  infamous  and 
notorioualy  corrupt  Fenroae-Durfaam  madune 
of  Pennayivania  to  defeat  the  friends  of  pure 
elcctiona  and  honest  government,  led  by  Mr. 
Knery  of  the  Linccdn  Bepublicaa  tickeL    No 
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more  monKntoiu  battle  will  be  fou^  this 
urtumn  tluui  that  in  Pemuylvuiia  for  tbe  re- 
demption  of  the  atAte  from  as  notorioiu  a 
huid  of  comiptioiiiits,  graften  and  thieves 
M  has  ever  infested  a  commonwealth.  Tbe 
<4d  Quay  machine  is  being  threatened  bj  a 
rev(4t  led  by  thoupuids  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  best  citiaens  of  Pennaylvania,  who, 
thou^  in  post  years  they  have  been  loyal  to 
the  R^niUican  party,  are  placing  the  cause 
al  good  goremment  and  dvic  li^leousness 
above  the  pitiful,  hypocritical  pretences  that 
tbe  public-service  companies,  the  corrupt 
monthlies  and  the  corrupt  political  machine 
are  using  as  stalking-horses  in  order  to  pie- 
aerve  the  old  and  infamous  tigime.  If  by 
his  aid  the  enemies  of  tbe  Republic  succeed 
in  defeating  the  cause  of  good  government, 
the  Speaker  will  have  endeared  himself  still 
more  to  the  criminal  rich. 

On  the  other  hand,  bis  ins<deDt  contempt 
for  the  reasonable  demands  of  labor  have 
happily  aroused  the  American  toilers  to  a 
realisation  that  the  hope  of  the  workmen  lies 
in  exerting  their  influence  at  the  polls,  pre- 
cisely as  Autocracy  has  for  years  been  enrt- 
ing  its  influence;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deUbefate  insults  that  Speaker 
Cannon  and  his  lieutenants  heaped  upon  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  during  the 
past  winter  will  mark  the  banning  of  a  demo- 
cratic renaissance  in  whidi  the  prindfdes  of 
(kc  government  and  tbe  rights  of  the  people 
will  gain  ascendency  over  the  arrogant  de- 
it  ands  of  the  feudalism  of  wealth,  and  in  that 
event  we  may  hope  that  at  no  distant  date 
the  Cannons,  tbe  Aldriches,  the  Spooneis, 
tbe  Knoxes,  the  Pennaes,  the  For«keta,  the 
Dtydens,  and  other  henchmen  of  plutocracy 
will  be  relegated  to  private  life. 


One  or  the  most  startling  and  shameful 
facts  that  has  marked  the  course  of  many 
prominent  statesmen  and  officials  since  the 
supremacy  of  corpoiation-rule  and  imperial- 
istic ideals  in  our  government,  is  the  reckless- 
ness in  statement  and  the  lack  of  all  regard 
for  truth  evinced  on  many  occasions,  and  not 
unfrequently  when  the  allegations  made  were 
easily  capable  of  disproval.  Perhaps  the 
most  flagrant  offence  in  this  respect  is  found 
in  one  of  Secretary  Taft's  recent  utterances, — 
an  utterance  which  was  part  of  a  statement 


Theodobe— I  can 'I  imj  I  qo[te  can  for  the  tlj\e:  sod, 
Of  oiune,  I'm  not  (dIiii  la  ■«  ■  esndldsM  aii>w>f— bM 
thiiii'ioile  thIiiB  cerulD  Ixrand  dl  queMloD,  ibst  Uiii  U 
(olDg  u  M  iheTubioD  for  imtJ 

that  it  is  claimed  was  reviewed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  President,  and  in  which  the  Secretary 
stated  that  "while  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  mort 
emphatic  and  eloquent  in  his  description  and 
denunciatjon  «f  trusts  and  abuses  of  corporate 
oiganizatioas  and  wealth,  his  suggested  reme- 
dies for  their  prompt  suppression  have  been 
very  vague." 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  than 
Secretary  Taft,  unless  it  be  President  Roose- 
velt, who  has  so  generously  appropriated  Hr. 
Bryan's  definitely  suf^ested  remedies,  that  this 
statement  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  Use. 
One  of  the  chief  grievances  that  tbe  "safe 
and  sane"  grafting  contingent  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  had  against  Mr.  Bryan  was 
that  bis  remedies  were  so  definite  and  positive 
that  the  trusts,  monopolies,  high  financiers 
and  privileged  interest  in  general,  who  arc 
depended  on  by  the  booses  snd  managers  of 
the  money-controlled  machine  for  sufficient 
capital  to  systematically  defeat  the  men 
pledged  to  the  people's  interests,  would  bend 
every  effort  to  prevent  his  election.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  the  moving  spirit  in  dictating  all 
the  radical  planks  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms of  1900  and  1004,  and  these  planks,  as 
Mr.  Taft  well  knows,  were  merely  the  brief 
and  succinct  statements  of  remedies  that  Mr. 
Bryan  before  and  since  their  issuance  has 
steadfastly  demanded.  Here,  for  example, 
are  four  definite  remedies  proving  tbe  falsi^ 
of  Mr.  Taft's  deliberate  utterance  and  which 
were  proposed  in  the  Democratic  fdatform: 

"Pint -That  tbe  tariff  be  removed  bom  aU 
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utides  manufactured  and  controlled  by  a 
trust,  'to  prevent  monopoly  under  the  plea  of 
protection.' 

"Sedond— That  all  corporatioiis,  before 
being  pennitted  to  engage  injateratate  com- 
merce, be  required  to  secure  a  federal  license, 
to  Kcure  which  they  murt  firat  show  that  there 
is  no  water  in  their  stock,  and  that  they  are 
not  tiering  to  monopolize  any  branch  of  busi- 
nesc;  tbey,  if  they  fail  to  make  such  showing 
■hall  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  intentate 
commerce,  and  that  they  be  denied  the  use  of 
the  mails, 

"lliird— Tliat  the  laws  gainst  trusts  and 
monopolies  be  strictly  enforced,  particulariy 
the  criminal  laws. 

"Fourth— That  the  scope  of  the  interstate 
oonunerce  law  be  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  the 
commission  to  protect  individuals  and  com- 
munities from  ifiscriminations  and  the  public 


horn  unjust  and  unfair  transportation  rates." 

The  Omaha  World-Her(dd  places  Ht.  Tall 
and  President  Roosevelt  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position  when  it  challenges  "Secre- 
tary Taft  or  President  Roosevelt,  who  en- 
dorsed his  speech,  to  point  to  one  sin^e  effort 
either  advocated  or  resorted  to  by  the  present 
administration  to  suppress  the  trusts  that  i« 
not  involved  in  one  or  all  of  these  remedies 
long  ago  urged  by  Mr.  Biyan  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party." 

It  might  be  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Taft's 
false  statement  to  reproduce  the  famous  New 
York  World  cartoon,  published  by  us  a  short 
time  since,  showing  Mr.  Biyan  striving  to 
hide  his  nakedness  with  a  barrel,  his  clothes 
having  been  bodily  apprc^riated  by  President 
Roosevelt  who  is  represented  as  clod  in  the 
various  specific  remedies  for  the  admitted 
evils  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  so  vigorously  pro- 
posed. Certain  it  is,  as  the  Omaha  WoM- 
Herald  weQ  points  out,  that  "every  one  of  the 
measures  which  have  contributed  to  make 
the  present  administntiaa  popular  is  a  meas- 
ure for  which  the  administiation  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democntic  party." 

What  confidence  can  serious  and  thou^itflil 
persons  place  in  any  statement  made  hj  a  man 
who  so  braaenlj  jug^es  with  facta  as  does 
Secretary  Taft?  The  hour  has  come  for  the 
American  peo[de  to  relegate  to  private  life  the 
reckless  special-pleaden  who  seem  to  have 
lost  all  sense  of  moral  proportion,  who  sneer 
at  higb-minded,  earnest  moral  reformers  aa 
"parlor  Socialists,"  and  who  go  up  and  down 
the  country  dispensing  statements  that  are 
so  manifestly  false  as  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  nation. 


THE  NULLIFICATION  OF  THE  ENDS  OF  FREE  GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH  JUDICIAL  USURPATIONS  IN  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF  CORPORATE  WEALTH 


WE  CALL  to  mind  no  instance  in  the 
history  of  our  country  where  judicial 
usurpation  has  been  so  braien,  so  indefensible 
and  so  subvernve  of  the  fundamental  demands 
of  free  government  as  that  which  has  been 
practiced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 


since  the  election  on  the  face  of  the  returns  of 
Alva  Adams  and  his  deprivation  by  a  majority 
vole  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  office  to 
which,  presumably,  the  people  had  elevated 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion 
of  this  autocratic  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
one  of  Senator  Patterson's  daily  papers  pub> 
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lished  a  cajtoon  admirably  illuBtratiiig  con- 
ditiona  in  Colorado  brought  about  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  will  of  the  people  through  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  that  time  the  court  went  a  step 
further  b  its  attempt  to  substitute  the  spirit 
of  Russian  despotism  for  &ee  government, 
by  arresting  and  attempting  to  punish  Senator 
Patterson  on  its  ridiculous  and  indefensible 
Ibeoiy  of  "constructive  contempt."  This 
action  of  the  court,  which  had  been  widely 
criticized  by  the  press,  was  as  worthy  of  Jeff- 
reys and  the  Star  Chamber  as  it  was  un- 
worthy of  a  republican  government;  while 
the  action  of  Justice  Gabbert  and  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  since  the  last  municipal 
election  in  Denver,  where  fiagrant  fraud  was 
|:;racticed  by  the  corrupt  corporations  which 
were  bent  on  obtaining  twenly-five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  public  franchises,  has  been 
such  as  to  arouse  the  more  thoughtful  people 
of  various  parties  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
permitting  such  conditions.  Here  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  commonwealth  has  nullified 
every  effort  of  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts 


and  the  Honest  Election  League  to  property 
investigate  the  frauds.  If  there  had  beoi  no 
frauds  committed  whose  investigation  would 
have  invalidated  the  election.s  and  prevented 
the  corrupt  public-service  companies  from 
seizing  the  enormously  rich  franchises,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  whatever  to  iO' 
vestigation.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  corpora- 
tions would  naturally  have  welcomed  tiw  in- 
vestigation, because  they  must  know  thai 
with  the  evidences  so  stron^y  pointing  to  their 
obtaining  their  rights  by  fraud,  the  people 
will  at  no  distant  date  in  all  probabilitf  de- 
clare all  these  claims  invalid;  whereas  if  ■■ 
investigation  had  been  bad  at  the  present  tinie 
and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  corporatiaas 
had  not  stolen  the  election,  the  concesaiaiu 
would  have  been  secured  to  them.  But  the 
enormous  mass  of  evidence  proving  fraud  to 
have  been  committed,  and  the  desperate  fi^ 
which  the  corporations  have  made  to  prercnt 
any  investigation  of  the  frauds,  indicate  dcaify 
that  they  know  that  the  election  wsa  atol^ 
and  dare  not  face  an  investigation  whidi  in 
all  piobabili^  would  land  many  men  ekhw  i| 
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broaddoth  in  striped  gannents.  The  inves- 
tigation was  only  prevented  through  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado. 

Among  the  great  papers  which  have  in  a 
most  outspoken  manner  recently  condemned 
the  usurpations  of  this  court  is  the  Minneapolis 
Jouffud,  one  of  the  leading  Republican  dailies 
of  the  Northwest.  This  paper  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  JTuc^ge  Mullins,  who  but 
for  the  kindly  interference  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  interests  of  the  corrupt  franchise 
corporations,  would  have  investigated  the 
frauds: 

'"The  showing  of  the  Honest  Elections 
league  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  court  in 
finding  that  the  grossest  frauds  were  com- 
mitted on  election  day  of  May  15th  last;  that 
a  bold  and  brazen  attempt  was  made  to  steal 
the  election,  and  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
succeeded  by  the  debauching  of  the  ballot- 
boxes  and  ^e  corruption  of  public  officials 
in  stealing  valuable  assets  of  the  community; 
that  public  officials  charged  with  the  ferreting 
out  of  crime  and  the  punishment  of  criminals 
were  either  parties  to  this  outrage  or  were  so 
negligent  in  the  dischaige  of  their  duties  as 
to  make  them  particeps  criminU:  " 

In  commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  battie 
between  the  friends  of  honest  elections  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  franchise  corporations  and 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  other,  the  Journal 
says: 

*' Judge  Mullins  had  previously  attempted 
to  call  this  grand  jury  and  had,  for  reasons, 
sufficient  to  himself,  deposed  the  district-at- 
torney and  appointed  special  counsel  to  con- 
duct the  investigation.  The  district-attorney 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  pro- 
hibition stopping  Judge  Mullins  from  further 
proceedings — ^as  had  already  been  done  with 
Judge  Johnson,  another  judge  who  attempted 
to  take  testimony  as  to  frauds — ^and  got  it. 
But  Judge  Mullins  refused  to  be  prohibited. 
He  has  renewed  his  war  on  fraud,  despite  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  proposes  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  even  though  he  cannot 
claim  'royal  descent  from  the  court  of  king's 
bench,'  as  the  Supreme  Court  claims. 

"The  contest  between  the  courts  of  Color^ 
ado  illustrates  how  far  a  court  may  travel 
from  its  duty  when  it  wants  to  find  an  excuse 
for  covering  up  malfeasance.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  passed  over  the  fact  that 
rauds  mig^t  have  been  committed  and  grave 


injury  done  to  the  public  in  the  voting  and 
based  its  decision  on  the  narrow  ground  that 
it  alone  had  the  power  to  initiate  such  pro- 
ceedings as  were  contemplated  by  Judge  Mul- 
lins. At  the  same  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
knew  that  the  mistake  of  Judge  Mullins,  if  he 
had  made  one,  was  merely  one  of  assuming 
jurisdiction.  It  was  willing,  apparently,  that 
the  fraud  might  be  perfected  and  the  criminals 
walk  off  with  the  spoils  while  the  two  courts 
wrangled  over  a  matter  of  precedence.  This 
is  the  handiest  kind  of  a  court  for  a  thieving 
corporation  to  have  at  its  elbow." 

A  Great  Law  Journal  Arraigns  The  Colo- 
rado Supreme  Court. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  detailed  ar- 
raignment of  the  Supreme  Court  and  criticism 
of  the  appalling  judicial  conditions  and  evils 
now  rampant  in  Colorado,  is  the  following 
dear  uncovering  of  the  absolutely  indefensible 
position  of  the  court  by  the  thou^tful  editor 
of  the  very  influential  and  widely  circulated 
legal  publication.  The  Central  Law  Jovmal 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  its  issue  of  July 
18th  the  editor  says: 

"We  have  taken  opportuni^  on  many  oc- 
casions recently  to  exercise  the  hi^  preroga- 
tive of  a  national  law-journal  to  criticise  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  last  resort  wherever  we 
believe  such  courts  have  departed  from  the 
pure  reason  and  logic  of  the  law  and  have  al- 
lowed the  rush  of  business,  the  peculiarly  hard 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  or  the 
influence  of  political  affiliations,  to  drive  them 
into  error,  for  which  not  only  they  themselves 
but  members  of  the  bar  must  also  suffer.  For 
such  decisions  are  like  two-edged  swords, 
thev  come  back  to  smite  hiend  as  well  as  foe 
and  throw  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence 
of  a  state  into  confusion. 

"There  has  resulted  such  a  condition  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  Mate,  by  reason  of  a  groat  error  comrmtted 
in  the  interest  of  a  political  party  toith  which 
the  majority  of  the  court  are  in  dose  af/UiatUmf 
has  bun  confronted  with  the  attempted  appU" 
cation  of  the  erroneous  principle  thus  announced 
under  circumstances  never  conceived  of  and 
has  served  to  bring  down  upon  that  court  the 
wrath  and  disgust  of  both  the  profession  and 
the  people  of  Colorado.  Instead  of  receding 
from  their  former  erroneous  position  gracefully 
they  clumsily  endeavored,  in  the  recent  de- 
daion  to  which  we  refer,  to  distinguish  condi- 
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ttons  which  are  exactly  similar  principles  of 
law  and  thus  'worse  confound  confusion.* 
Thit  decision  alto  natttrailtf  Ua/t  the  membera 
of  the  emtrt  open  to  the  charge,  however  un- 
fotmded,  that  theij  are  wider  the  ocmirol  of  th« 
mflveiicet  in  v>ho»e  favor  each  decision  wa» 
praelicoily  rendered. 

"The  story  is  still  fresh  in  the  pubhc  nund 
how  the  Hon.  Alva  Adams,  elected  on  the  face 
of  the  returns  as  Governor  of  Colorado  was 
practically  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the  election 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  stale  m  drawmg 
to  itself  and  actually  exercising  a  junsdicbon 
which  it  was  never  intended  it  should  possess 
1.  «.,  that  of  controlling  elections  and  passmg 
aua  tponie  and  practically  ex  parte  on  questious 
of  fraud  in  such  election.  This  case  was  the 
celebrated  so-called  'Tool  case,'  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  took  the  unprecedented  acticm 
of  assuming  charge  of  an  election  throu^  a 
hi^  writ  of  injunction,  and  punishing  alleged 
ballot  stuffen  with  jail  sentences  for  contempt 
of  court — and  throwing  out  entire  precincts 
on  the  ground  that  frauds  had  been  comnutted 
therein.  Onthefaceofthmgt.thtdeeuuMvxu 
at  ones  eondenuud  by  aU  membera  of  the  bar 
.  .  .  Recently,  however,  a  district  court  of 
the  city  of  Denver,  presided  over  by  Judge 
Fnnk  T.  Johnson,  correctly  presuming  that 
his  court,  being  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction, 
could  exerdse  any  original  jurisdiction  claimed 
and  exerriaed  by  the  appellate  court  of  his 
■late,  presumed  to  exercise  the  power  to  con- 
trol elections  with  respect  to  a  local  election 
in  the  dty  of  Denver  held  to  declare  the  public 
will  on  the  granting  of  certain  hanchises.  By 
issuing  blsJilcet  injunctions  against  fraudu- 
lent voting  by  corporation  hirelings.  Judge 
Johnson  on  the  day  after  the  election,  on  pro- 
ceedings as  for  contempt,  proceeds  to  hear 
evidence  as  to  fraudulent  voting  and  was  on 
the  point  of  filling  up  the  jajl  of  the  dty  of 
Denver  with  many  prominent  politicians  and 
of  reversing  the  prima  fade  resiilt  of  the  elec- 
tion when  he  was  suddenly  halted  in  his  wild 
career  by  a  writ  of  prohibition  from  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  writ  of  prohibition  was 
very  properly  granted.  Judge  Johnson  was 
exercising  a  jurisdiction  which  no  state  has 
thought  wise  to  confer  on  the  judiciary,  but 
the  fault  did  wit  lie  with  Judge  Johnaon,  but 
vOh  the  Supreme  Court  itadf  in  attempting 
to  axerdae  auch  a  power  ittelf.  For  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  state  can  exercise  any 
original  jurisdiction  not  specially  conferred 
upon  it  exdusively,  a  court  of  general  jurts- 
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diction  has  ipto  facto  the  same  jurisdictka; 
as  such  courts,  in  Colorado,  as  in  all  other 
states,  have  jurisdiction  'in  all  cases  of  law 
and  equity,'  and  appellate  courts  where  iitej 
are  given  original  jurisdiction,  as  they  aic  in 
Colorado  and  many  odier  states,  to  issue  writs 
of  injunction,  mandamus,  prohibition  and 
other  i«nedial  writs,  cannot  presume  that 
such  jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  or  confers  on 
them  any  powers  not  already  possessed  \tj 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
state. 

"Where  the  Supreme  Court  haa  aerioudy 
blvndered,  and  that  without  any  extenuating 
cireumalancea,  it  in  ita  faiture  to  eonfeat  ilt 
error  in  the  'Tool  eate'  and  in  arrogantly  as- 
suming that  they  themselves  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  directly  supervise  all  the  elections  of 
the  state  without  let  or  hindrance  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
'high  prerogative  writ  of  injunction,'  white 
other  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  through- 
out the  state  have  no  auch  power.  The  aryu- 
ment  by  whuJi  the  court  reaehea  thit  abaurd 
eondunon  it  replete  with  refertneea  to  the  con- 
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man  law  dating  from  a  period  of  English  his- 
tory when  the  King  and  his  Star  Chamber  ex- 
ercised *  prerogative  writs*  in  a  m/mner  which 
vxndd  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  any 
state  in  the  union, 

"The  point  of  this  whole  controversy  was 
not  hidden  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
rado, and  they  must  necessarily  have  dosed 
their  eyes  to  Ove  lights  for  that  able  attorney^ 
Hon.  Edward  P.  CosUgan,  representing  the 
lower  courts  dearly  pointed  out  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  it  could  not  possess  any  original 
jurisdiction  not  possessed  by  the  district  courts, 
.  .  .  Two  of  the  members  of  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court,  to-wit.  Justices  Steele  and 
Gunter,  clearly  perceived  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  position  assumed  by  the  majority  of 
the  court  and  were  apparently  disgusted  at 
the  puerile  argument  of  the  majority.  Justice 
Steele,  speaking  for  himself  and  Justice  Gun- 
ter,  dissented  from  the  decision  in  the  principal 
case,  as  he  did  from  the  decision  in  the  'Tool 
case,*  and  in  his  dissenting  opinion  agrees 
with  the  contention  of  Mr.  Costigan  that  while 
no   precedent  eidsted   for  the   'Tool   case,' 


nevertheless,  until  reversed,  it  was  the  law. 
This  is  the  exact  language  of  Justice  Steele: 
'The  "Tool  case"  dedared  that  it  was  within 
the  power  of  a  court  of  equity  to  supervise 
elections  by  injunction.  As  the  constitution 
clothes  the  district  court  with  original  juris- 
diction of  all  causes  of  law  and  equity,  when 
this  court  holds  that  it  alone  has  the  power 
of  supervising  elections,  it  arrogates  to  itself 
an  exdusiveness  expressly  disavowed  in  many 
of  its  opinions  and  assumes  a  superiori^ 
denied  it  by  the  constitution.' 

"Several  prominent  members  of  the  bar  of 
Colorado  have  written  us  deploring  the  situa- 
tion and  requesting  our  assistance  in  finding 
a  way  out  of  this  judicial  dilemma.  We  re- 
gret that  we  can  go  no  further  than  to  express 
our  deep  sympathy  with  the  endeavors  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
correct  the  appalling  judicial  conddiions  now 
existing  in  that  state  and  to  assure  them  thai 
the  power  of  a  united  profession^  if  properly 
exercisedf  will  very  promptly  and  effectually 
correct  the  existing  evils  and  give  to  the  Hate 
an  appellate  judiciary  of  which  it  needs  not 
be  ashamed.** 


THE  WORLD  BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS. 


ExUnsion  of  Municipal  Trading  in 
Old-World  Cities. 

SOME  time  since,  in  a  personal  letter  the 
Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  author  of  The 
City  the  Hope  of  Democracy,  wrote  us  that  he 
bdieved  that  in  addition  to  municipal-owner- 
ship of  such  public  utilities  as  water,  light  and 
transportation,  it  would  be  wise  and  necessaiy 
in  many  instances  for  the  municipalities  to 
take  chaige  of  the  supply  of  such  commodities 
as  fuel,  milk  and  ice.  Especially  would  this 
be  advisable  in  cases  where  trusts  and  com- 
binations sought  to  levy  extortionate  charges 
or  where  the  health  of  the  community  could 
be  better  safeguarded  by  complete  municipal 
supervision. 

These  advance  steps  we  believe  will  be 
taken  at  no  distant  day,  in  spite  of  the  desper- 
ate efforts  being  made  by  thieving  corporations 
to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  better  for  the 
community  to  submit  to  systematic,  persistent 
and  wholesale  robbery  in  order  that  a  few 
citizens  can  acquire  millions  upon  millions  of 


dollars  as  the  fruit  of  indirection  and  extor^ 
tion,  though  through  the  continuation  of  this 
oppression  the  municipal  government  is  being 
vitally  enervated  through  systematic  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  corporations  that  enjoy 
monopoly  rights  and  are  dominated  by  avarice. 
The  result  of  the  municipalities  taking  over 
the  water  supply  has  been  so  eminently  satis* 
factory  that  there  are  few  critics  to-day  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  advocate  a  return  to 
private  corporate  control.  Equally  satisfac- 
tory has  been  each  extension  of  mimidpal 
service  in  Old  World  cities.  New  Zealand, 
by  extending  state  ownership  and  operation 
to  the  coal  mines,  has  already  protected  her 
citizens  from  the  extortion  of  the  coal-barons 
and  saved  them  vast  sums  of  money  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  diverted  into  the  pockets 
of  the  few.  Several  European  cities  have ' 
steadily  enlarged  their  municipal  functions 
during  recent  decades,  establishing  municipal 
plants  for  handling  such  commodities  as  milk, 
meat  and  bread,  and  at  eveiy  step  the  wisdom 
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of  Rich  a  coune  bu  been  to  amply  rindic&ted 
that  oppoahion  has  sttndil)'  detreued.  Thia 
haa  been  notably  the  caie  in  En^iah  and  Ger- 
man munictpalHiea,  and  now  cornea  the  report 
ofa  aimilar  niccesB  in  Saiy. 


Prcaa  diapatchea  from  Rome  to  American 
papers,  dated  July  Slat,  contain  the  foflowing 
inteiesting  reporta  of  the  successful  extenaic«i 
of  municipal  functions  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ufacture and  dbburaement  of  one  of  the  great 
■taplesof  life: 

"Municipal  ownership  has  piored  a  great 
success  in  the  city  of  Catania,  Sicily,  where 
four  years  ago  the  municipality  found  it  ad- 
Tiaable  to  establish  a  municipal  bakery  because 
of  dissensions  between  master-baken  and 
workmen  which  often  deprived  the  population 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  bread. 

"Since  then  the  ovens  have  been  increased 
from  eighteen  to  aixty-two  and  the  price  of 
bread  haa  been  reduced  to  one  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound.  The  city  now  employs  53S  work- 
men, all  well  paid,  and  it  daily  produces  140,- 
000  jmunds  of  bread. 

"Many  other  Sicilian  cities  have  now  adopt- 
ed the  experiment  with  great  success,  among 
them  Palermo  and  Mesaina. 

"It  is  now  intended  to  obtain  from  the  Ital- 
ian government  a  concession  to  create  under 
municipal  ownership  butcher  shops,  milk 
farms  and  ice  factories,  and  to  manage  the 
distribution  of  gas  and  electrid^  and  the  street 
cars  under  the  aame  system. 

"There  is  also  a  plan  to  have  the  munici- 
palities run  their  own  theaters  and  even  sa- 
loons." 

The  Tindleatlon  of  Drayftu- 
In  no  recent  act  has  France  displayed  more 
moral  courage  than  in  instructing  the  supreme 
court  of  the  nation  to  carefully  sift  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Dreyfus  case  and  render  a  de- 
cision in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The 
court  also  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  lovers 
of  justic«  and  humani^  everywhere  for  its 
painstaking  labors  which  forced  it  to  condude 
that  Dreyfus  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
*  heinous  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused,  and 
which  revealed  the  fact  that  be  was  made  the 
deliberate  victim  of  the  forgeries  and  perjuries 
of  reactionary  interests  and  uosciupulous 
individuals. 


HaunlaT,  In  N«w  York  fTarld. 

tJKSHACKLlED. 

The  case  of  Dreyfus  affords  one  of  those 
curious  instances  in  hiatoiy  wherein  the  vic- 
tim of  injustice  becomes  the  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  an  inscrutable  fate  for  the  rest(»a- 
tion  and  salvation  of  a  nation  when  in  deadly 
peril.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
deadly  danger  that  menaced  France  at  the 
time  when  this  young  Jewish  officer  was  ai- 
rested,  brutally  insulted  and  condemned, 
fint  to  death  and  later  to  life  impriaonment  in 
a  fever-infested  and  lonely  island,  far  fmn 
home  and  civilization.  For  several  yean 
prior  to  this  outrage  the  monardial,  military 
and  reactionary  clerical  influences  in  Pranoe 
had  been  working  in  perfect  unison  to  com- 
pletely capture  the  army,  to  entrench  them- 
selves in  government  in  its  various  othtf 
branchea  and  to  destroy  the  power  and  di- 
cienc^  of  the  free  schoc^  of  France  wUk 
buihfing  up  again  the  old  religious  oidoi 
which  in  the  motuirchal  and  despotic  agea  had 
been  only  second  to  the  throne  in  power. 
Step  by  step,  silently  and  persistently,  dui 
reactionary  movement  was  pressed  forwudi 
and  at  every  step  the  government  becaut 
more  timid.  But  one  thing  seemed  to  ba 
necessary  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  demoe- 
racy  should  be  put  in  tull.cetreat,  and  that  was 
that  the  religious  prejudices  of  tbe  people 
should  be  aroused  along  racial  Uiws,  so  Aat 
Jews,  from  whran  the  reactionary  deiicab 
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could  giin  no  ftid  dot  comfort,  and  the  dis- 
contented laboring  m«n  and  the  bmtrgeoitie 
wbo  were  becoming  more  and  more  restless 
OTcr  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  military 
and  clerical  influences,  ^ould  be  put  at  swords 
points,  so  to  speak.  This  would  render  any 
union  of  the  liberal  forces  impossible.  It 
would  arouse  again  the  unreaaooiiig  fervor 
for  the  cburdi  among  many  who  were  then 
loudly  condemning  many  actions  of  the  more 
reactionaiy  dement. 

Hence  Dreyfus,  the  Jew,  was  selected  as 
the  victim  and  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other  erery  reactionaiy  agency  opened  its 
batteries  against  the  Jews.  Precisely  the 
same  tactics  were  employed  as  have  for  yean 
been  employed  in  Russia  in  order  to  set  the 
peasants  and  the  unthinking  masses  agamst 
the  Hebrews  of  that  country.  For  a  time  aU 
went  aa  the  reactionaries  desired,  but  the 
biends  of  justice,  freedom  and  right,  thou^ 
apparently  in  a  hopeless  minority,  were  im- 
bued with  that  splendid  moral  courage  which 
has  been  the  spiritual  fulcrum  of  the  ages. 
Persistently,  determinedly  and  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  lives  and  standing  in  sode^,  they 
attacked  the  findings  of  the  army  and  demand- 
ed justice  and  a  fair  trial  for  Dreyfus. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  government 
would  be  successful  in  its  effort  to  stifle  in- 
vestigation, but  in  the  vety  darkest  hour  Emil^ 
Zola,  the  novelist  wbo  in  recent  years  had 
become  also  a  great  social  reformer,  deliber- 
ately risked  freedom,  property  and  popularity 
in  the  defence  of  the  defenceless  one.  Hu 
powerful  denunciation  of  the  infamy  of  the 
government,  in  his  famous  manifesto  entitled 
/  Accuse!  electrified  the  friends  of  truth 
and  justice  throughout  the  world.  For  a 
time  the  great  Frendi  novelist  was  the  victim 
of  the  alarmed  government  no  less  than  the 
infiamed  and  deceived  populace.  But  hia 
denunciation  had  done  its  work.  The  case 
had  been  stated  so  deariy,  so  forcibly  and  so 
convincingly  that  the  conscience  of  civilisation 
imperatively  demanded  a  review  of  the  charges 
From  that  date  the  reactionaries  lost  their 
hold  on  the  government.  The  repubUcan 
spirit  reasserted  itself.  It  was  as  if  democracy 
were  bom  again,  and  from  the  hour  when 
France  was  great  enou|^  to  admit  a  possible 
mistake  and  to  take  steps  to  rectify  it,  she  has 
faced  the  morning.  From  that  hour  she  has 
trodden  uninterruptedly  the  highway  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.    Zola  has  been  vin- 
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dicated,  Dreyfus  has  been  vindicated,  and 
France  has  arisen  from  her  humiliation  and 
shame  morally  greater  than  ever  before. 

True,  the  wrong  can  never  be  wholly  lighted, 
but  the  nation  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  atone. 
Dreyfus  has  not  only  been  restored  and  pro- 
moted, the  Chamber  has  not  only  voted  him 
the  Medal  of  the  Legi«Hi  of  Honor,  but  he  has 
been  given  command  of  the  artillery  corps 
stationed  at  Vincennes,  which  is  in  charge 
during  governmental  functions, — the  most 
envied  position  in  the  army.  Colonel  Pic- 
quart  has  also  been  restored  to  the  army  and 
promoted,  while  parliament  has  voted  to 
transfer  the  body  of  Zola  to  the  Pantheon. 

Such  brave  action  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
ment in  acknowledging  wrongs  done  and  in 
making  sudi  reparation  as  is  now  possible, 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  friends  of  human  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
greatly  raise  Prance  in  the  i^ard  of  all  loveis 
of  truth,  justice  and  freedom. 


Thz  Csar  has  again  surraidered  to  the 
imhttmnn  buKaucrats,  proved  faithless  to  his 
rescript  of  October,  and  has  dissolved  the 
Douma  after  the  reactkmaries  had  vainly 
striven  to  make  the  pi^tilar  body  mer^  a 
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(aaveii  tool  for  the  deflpots  or  to  exupente 
its  members  until  they  should  commit  some 
act  that  irould  give  an  excuse  for  the  Ccor  to 
act  as  be  desired. 

At  the  assembling  of  the  parliament  tbe 
Ccar  proved  false  to  bit  former  pledges  by 
tbe  Inuance  of  what  he  termed  the  "funda- 
mental law" — declarations  aimed  to  take 
away  tbe  fundamental  ri^ts  which  he  had 
guaranteed  to  the  people  in  bis  former  pledge 

S'ven  at  the  time  when  he  was  terrified  lest 
e  revolution  should  deprive  him  of  his 
tbione;  and  the  inexcusable  dissolving  of 
pariiament  affords  a  further  exhibition  of  the 
utter  insincerity  and  untrustworthy  character 
of  tbe  present  Cuar. 

Hie  Douma  had  exhibited  a  remarkable 
d^ree  of  firmness,  moderation  and  aggressive 
courage  that  must  have  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed the  upholders  of  reaction.  The  con- 
stitutional democrats,  the  revolutionary  Social- 
ists and  tbe  peasants  also  failed  to  fall  upon 
one  another,  as  had  been  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  the  upholders  of  autocracy.  The 
surprising  and  statesmanlike  attitude  of  the 
parliament  left  but  two  courses  open  to  the 
Czar:  either  to  be  true  to  his  own  pledged 
word,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  truly 
constitutional  government  such  as  he  had 
promised  the  people,  or  to  autocratically  dis- 
solve the  parliament.  He  elected  the  latter 
course,  and  a  reign  of  repression  and  despot- 
ism has  set  in  mudi  tbe  same  as  that  i^ch 


marked  the  administration  of  Vod  Plebn 
before  his  assassination. 

The  Douma,  with  a  spirit  that  suggests  the 
magnificent  heroism  of  our  own  patriot  leaden 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, issued  from  Viborg,  Finland,  a  challenge 
to  the  irresponsible  autocracy  in  an  address 
to  the  people  in  which  they  urged  the  Ruasiani 
not  to  pay  taxes  or  to  enter  the  army  so  Icxig 
as  the  government  was  false  to  its  pledge. 

The  Czar  has  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  inhumanly  brutal  ahd  reactionary 
Trepoff.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  freedom  through 
peaceful  methods,  and  we  misjudge  the  Rus- 
sian populace  if,  after  tlicir  brief  taste  of  the 
rights  of  government  enjoyed  by  all  dviliKd 
nations,  they  abandon  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  submit  supinely  to  an  intolerable  deqMt- 

If  a  reign  of  violence  ensues,  if  bombs  ue 
exploded  and  assassinations  become  frequent, 
the  Ccar  and  his  reactionary  advisers  will  be 
responsible  for  the  anarchal  condition.  Ilicy 
have  invited  it.  They  have  betrayed  their 
nation,  proved  recreant  to  tbe  cause  of  enO- 
isation  and  should  be  one  and  all  apprdicnded 
and  committed  to  bard  labor  in  the  salt  mina 
of  Siberia  for  a  term  of  years,  in  finler  Aat 
they  may  partially  atone  for  the  crimes  nUA 
they  have  committed  against  their  HBtisB 
and  her  noblest  sons. 
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Mr.  Markham's  Noble  Poem  on  Russia. 

Speiarino  of  Russia  reminds  us  of  Edwin 
Markham's  latest  poem  which  appeared  in 
the  July  issue  of  Appleton*9  Magazine,  It  is 
marked  by  the  noble  imagery  and  stately 
rhythm  that  characterize  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree  the  verse  of  this  greatest  of  living  demo- 
cratic bards.  So  fine  is  this  poem  that  we 
reproduce  two  stanzas: 

"Rise,  Russia,  to  the  great  hour  rise : 
The  dead  are  looking  from  the  skies! 
And  God's  hand,  terriMe  with  light, 
Upreachinff  from  the  arctic  nieht. 
Writes  on  me  North  with  torcm  of  fire — 
Writes  in  one  word  the  world's  desire — 


Writes  awfully  the  Woid  of  Man 
Across  the  vast  auroral  span — 
Writes  'Freedom!'  that  snail  topple  kings 
And  shake  to  dust  their  treasomngs. 

This  is  the  hour;  awake,  arise! 
A  whiaper  on  the  Volga  flies; 
A  wfld  nope  on  the  Baltic  leaps, 
A  teiTor  over  the  Neva  creeps; 
A  joy  is  on  the  trail  that  goes 
Reddening  the  white  Siberian  snows; 
The  diffs  of  Caucasus  are  stirred 
With  the  glad  wonder  of  a  word; 
The  white  wave  of  the  Caspian  speaks 
And  Ural  answers  from  her  peaks. 
The  Kremhn  bells  in  all  thev  towers 
Wait  tremblinff  for  the  Hour  of  hours. 
When  they  shul  cry  the  People's  will — 
Ciy  Marathon  and  Bunker  Hill!" 


PRIME-MINISTER  WARD   ON  NEW  ZEALAND'S  PROGRESS 


Sir  Joseph  Ward:  The  New  Prime-Min- 
iater  of  New  Zealand. 

DURING  his  recent  visit  to  our  country 
en  route  for  his  home,  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
who  since  the  untimely  death  of  Premier 
Seddon  early  in  June  has  been  chosen  Prime- 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  free  and  just 
government  in  our  Republic  by  giving  a  dear 
and  succinct  description  of  the  remarkable 
progress  of  his  island  conmionwealth  uhder 
the  Liberal  progressive  democratic  govern- 
ment which,  coming  into  power  in  1891,  has 
transformed  the  country,  lifting  it  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  few  if  any  govern- 
ments on  the  face  of  the  earth,  achieving  this 
by  frankly  making  the  interest,  happiness, 
progress  and  development  of  all  the  people 
the  master'KX)ncem  of  the  state  and  insisting 
that  the  magic  slogan  of  democracy — equality 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights — shall  be  a 
living  reality  instead  of  a  barren  cry  employed 
to  divert  popular  attention  from  inequality 
bom  of  privilege. 

The  new  Pnme-Minister  has  been  in  public 
life  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was  long  one 
of  Mr.  Seddon *s  most  efficient  aids  in  the  cab- 
inet and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  His  conspicuous  service  to  his 
commonwealth,  his  great  reputation  as  a  con- 
structive statesman  and  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  people  make  his  views 


of  special  value.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
and  if  his  prejudices  are  naturally  favorable 
to  the  social  advance  movements  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  promotion  of  which  he  has  been 
so  efficient  and  important  a  factor,  they  are 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  country- 
men, as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  for  his  party  won  at  the  last  elec- 
tion— a  victory  so  sweeping  as  to  almost 
obliterate  all  opposition. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  home, 
Prime-Minister  Ward  gave  our  people,  through 
the  New  York  American,  a  statement  of  the 
actual  results  that  have  followed  public-own- 
ership and  operation  of  natural  monopolies, 
and  also  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
radical  innovations  by  the  progressive  party 
of  New  Zealand  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
which  constitutes  the  latest  authoritative  word 
about  this  progressive  commonwealth;  and 
though  most  of  the  points  touched  upon  have 
already  been  luminously  reported  by  Professor 
Frank  Parsons  in  his  monumental  Story  of 
New  Zealand,  and  also  in  the  two  fine  works 
written  by  the  late  Henry  D.  Lloyd  after  his 
extensive  personal  investigations  in  New 
Zealand,  this  latest  report  is  of  special  worth, 
not  merely  because  Sir  Joseph  fully  confirms 
the  statements  and  conclusions  of  these  writers, 
but  also  because  his  statements  are  the  well- 
weighed  words  of  one  of  the  foremost  living 
statesmen  of  Australasia  and  constitute  the 
verdict  of  a  man  who  possesses  the  most  in- 
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timate  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
New  Zealand. 

Practical  Besults  of  Public  Ownership  in 

New  Zealand. 

In  discussing  the  railways,  Sir  Joseph  said 
that  his  government  holds  that  '*it  is  in  the 
truest  interests  of  our  country  to  keep  the 
rates  down,  and  we  make  concessions  to  all 
classes  of  users  of  the  railways.  ...  It  is 
sound  policy  to  utilize  our  railways  to  help 
every  class  to  build  up  industries;  to  assist 
agriculturists  to  ship  to  and  from  the  seaboard 
at  low  rates,  and  to  insure  travel  at  low  fares. 
.  .  .  For  upward  of  thirty  years  the  govern- 
ment has  controlled  the  railways,  with  a  few 
exceptions  at  one  time;  that  b,  four  or  five 
railway  companies  were  run  by  public  cor- 
porations, but  with  one  exception  they  have 
all  been  purchased  by  the  government  and 
have  formed  part  of  the  state  railway  system 
for  a  number  of  years. 

"There  is  now  only  one  line  of  railway, 
with  a  mileage  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
miles,  that  is  owned  by  a  public  corporation. 
It  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  government 
section  of  railways,  some  eighty  miles  apart 
The  colony  has  the  right  to  purchase  this  line 
by  arbitration. 

"The  right  has  not  been  availed  of  for  the 
good  reason  that  a  privately-owned  railway 
is  bound  by  agreement  with  the  colony  to  re- 
duce its  rates  to  the  same  as  that  of  tiie  gov- 
ernment railways  whenever  reductions  take 
place.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  charge 
a  higher  rate  than  that  upon  the  government 
line,  so  that  practically  it  is  equivalent  to  being 
a  state-owned  railway.  The  railways  have 
worked  excellently  under  state  control.  There 
are  two  to  three  thousand  miles  in  operation, 
employing  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
men  and  boys,  and  no  women  excepting  those 
in  charge  of  the  rooms  for  women. 

"The  system  has  kept  rates  down  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  insure  tibe  greatest  advantage 
and  the  all-important  one  of  assisting  in  the 
development  of  the  country  wherever  railways 
traverse.  We  have  eighteen  lines  in  course 
of  construction.  The  people  would  not  give 
authority  for  the  sale  of  the  railways  even  if 
three  times  the  value  of  construction  or  any 
sum  were  offered. 

"The  railways  have  stood  the  test  of  some 
thirty  years  and  are  kept  in  magnificent  order, 
as  is  the  rolling  stock.  .  .  . 

"On  these  assets  some  28,000,000  pounds 


of  money  have  been  expended.  The  lines 
meet  every  condition.  There  is  uniformity 
of  charge  for  every  settion;  there  is  no  con- 
cession for  the  largest  users  as  against  the 
smallest.  We  have  a  publicly-gazetted  tariff 
and  no  rebates  are  admitted.** 

"We  have,"  says  Sir  Joseph,  "owned  the 
whole  of  the  telegraphic  and  telephone  sys- 
tems ever  since  the  country  has  had  a  respon- 
sible government." 

Notable  Example  of  Extension  of  GoTem- 

ment  Functions  in  The  Interests 

of  All  The  People. 

It  was  Gladstone,  we  believe,  who  on  one 
occasion  said  in  substance  that  the  true  func- 
tion of  a  government  was  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  citizens  to  do  right  and  di£Scult  for  them 
to  do  wrong.  New  Zealand  has  not  only 
adopted  this  ideal,  but  has  somewhat  enlarged 
upon  it,  until  it  comprehends  the  settled  policy 
of  aiding  every  citizen  who  desires  to  succeed 
to  become  free,  independent,  prosperous  and 
normally  happy,  by  helping  him  in  a  wise  and 
judicious  manner  and  protecting  him  ^m  the 
harpies  of  privilege  thiat  have  in  all  ages  en- 
slaved the  masses  through  force,  craft,  injus- 
tice or  indirection.  To  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  government  founded  a  state 
life-insurance  department.  It  did  not  foibid 
or  hamper  other  companies,  but  behind  the 
state  insurance  stands  the  credit  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  thus  the  citizens  who  mi^ 
with  reason  hesitate  to  pay  their  hard-eained 
money  to  companies  operated  by  irresponsible 
individuals  or  corporations,  feel  perfectly  sale 
in  taking  out  a  policy  backed  by  the  credit  (A 
New  2^and.  This  department.  Premier 
Ward  assures  us,  has  proved  "a  very  great 
success;  the  profits  are  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  insurers,  and  none  of  the  financial  re- 
sults are  in  any  way  claimed  or  owned  by  the 
government." 

Seeing  the  people  the  victims  of  the  oosl- 
owning  corporations  and  noting  that  the  price 
of  coal  was  raised  to  a  rate  higher  than  what 
was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  reasonabk 
profit  on  the  investments,  the  government 
purchased  coal  mines  and  furnished  coal  at  a 
just  or  reasonable  price,  thus  compelling  the 
individual  coal  operators  to  lower  the  piioe 
to  what  was  fair  and  equitable. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  that  the 
poor  who  are  struggling  to  gain  a  h<«ie  and 
independent  condition  in  life  have  to  oooteBd 
with  is  the  money-lender,  who  ever  levies  s 
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rate  of  interest  as  high  as  he  can  exact  without 
coming  clearly  under  the  penalties  for  usury 
which  laws  against  extortion  impose.  It  has 
been  the  settled  policy  of  New  S^ealand  to  aid 
in  so  far  a^  possible  every  citizen  to  secure  a 
home  for  himself  and  family;  and  appreciating 
the  difficulty  the  poor  had  in  securing  money* 
through  the  unfair  advantages  taken  by  the 
money-changers,  the  parliament  has,  as  Sir 
Joseph  yfard  points  out,  "established  a  gov- 
ernment lending  department,  for  advancing 
money  to  settlers.  This  has  lowered  the  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgages.  The  department 
has  loaned  upward  of  JS5,000,000  without  a 
single  loss.  We  have,"  he  adds,  "a  govern- 
ment post-office  savings-bank,  for  deposits  of 
any  sum,  and  there  is  more  than  X8,800,000 
sterling  in  this  savings-bank.  There  have 
been  no  losses  with  investments  by  the  post- 
office,  which  must  be  in  state  or  other  gilt-edge 
securities. 

"The  state  provides  a  public  trustee  de- 
partment, in  which  people  lodge  their  wills 
or  make  disposition  of  their  property,  which 
is  administered  by  this  department.  If  any 
estate  in  the  hands  of  the  public  trustee  for 
the  benefit  of  children,  wife  or  family  were 
maladministered  the  colony  would  be  respon- 
sible. 

"All  of  these  departments  are  under  control 
of  an  auditing  department  of  statutory  officers; 
their  salaries  cannot  be  reduced  and  their 
decisions  cannot  be  reversed  or  interfered  with. 

"The  control  by  the  state  of  these  depart- 
ments years  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
They  have  been  in  eveiy  way  a  success,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  one  in  our  country  who  can 
put  through  legislation  to  dispense  with  any 
of  these  public  utilities  departments,  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  all  classes." 

"nie  statesmen  of  New  Zealand  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent 
enslavement  of  the  toilers  and  the  existence 
of  conditions  which  wiU  endanger  the  physical 
or  moral  health  of  the  people.  To  meet  abuses 
that  were  present,  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  factory  employ^.  Of  this 
act  the  Prime-Minister  observes: 

"We  introduced  drastic  legislation  govern- 
ing factories,  stipulated  for  proper  sanitary 
conditions  and  continuous  inspection. 

"We  fix  the  number  of  hours  per  week  that 
employ^  can  work,  making  h^vy  fines  for 
violations.    At  first  this  was  opposed  by  some 


employers,  but  others  supported  it  warmly, 
and  every  intelligent  person  recognized  that 
if  all  factory-owners  were  put  upon  the  same 
footing  they  had  an  opportunity  of  fair  com- 
petition. The  humane  employer  would  not 
subject  his  employ^  to  a  sweating  either  in 
pay  or  hours." 

Radical  Fiscal  Beforms. 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  New  Zealand  dis- 
played such  a  splendid  degree  of  courage  and 
wisdom  as  in  her  radical  measures  for  raising 
necessary  taxation.  In  our  country  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  is  very  largely  shifted  by  the 
over-rich  corporations  and  the  multi-million- 
aires to  the  backs  of  the  laborers  and  persons 
of  moderate  means.  One  of  the  greatest  scan- 
dals of  the  present  in  the  United  States  is  found 
in  the  way  the  multi-millionaires  annually 
swear  off  their  taxes,  and  if  taxes  even  approx- 
imating the  ratio  the  poor  man  pays  are  lev- 
ied, these  lords  of  privilege  and  monopoly 
move  to  another  dty  or  state  where  officials 
are  more  acconmiodating.  Even  more  scan- 
dalous b  the  way  in  which  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  evade  just  taxation.  But 
New  Zealand's  statesmen  refused  to  surrender 
the  interests  of  the  people  to  the  avarice,  dis- 
honesty and  cupidity  of  the  few  over-rich  and 
privileged  men  and  interests.  They  deter- 
mined to  arrange  a  system  of  taxation  which 
it  was  believed  would  be  more  just  and  fair 
than  has  existed  in  any  previous  conunon- 
wealth.  Under  this  system  the  government 
taxes  land  values,  irrespective  of  improve- 
ments, and  it  complements  this  tax  with  grad- 
uated land  and  income  taxes. 

The  Land- Value  Tax. 
In  speaking  of  the  land  tax  Sir  Joseph  says: 

"We  have  spread  the  functions  of  the  state 
materially.  In  1891  we  changed  the  fiscal 
system;  we  abolished  the  sysltom  of  taxation 
that  relieved  those  who  held  consideraUe  in- 
terest in  the  colony  from  contributing  their 
full  share  of  taxation,  and  established  a  grad- 
uated land  and  income  tax. 

"We  exempt  all  improvements  from  taxa- 
tion. This  is  an  incentive  to  the  holders  of 
land  to  make  improvements,  and  gives  a  wide- 
spread employment.  It  has  worked  well, 
and  in  buflding  there  has  been  almost  a  revo- 
lution. Old  places  have  been  pulled  down 
and  new  ones  have  gone  up. 
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"The  rate  of  ordinary  land  taxation  is  a 
penny  a  pound,  and  we  have  a  graduated  tax, 
increasing  one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  a  pound 
when  the  value  is  X5,000  and  less  than  £7fiOO^ 
and  then  that  rate  increases  with  the  value 
of  the  prc^rty  with  a  maximum  of  three 
pence  to  the  pound,  which  is  payaUe  when 
the  value  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that  sum." 

dradnatad  Income  Tax. 

In  explaining  the  graduated  income  tax 
the  Prime-Minister  said: 

"A  man  who  has  an  income  up  to  £300  pays 
no  income  tax;  a  man  who  has  an  income  of 
£1,000  pays  a  tax  of  sixpence  on  the  pound, 
and  one  shilling  per  pound  on  any  excess  of 
£1,000, 

"This  is  intended  to  relieve  the  worker  from 
contributing  taxation  under  this  head.  It  is 
in  our  country  one  of  those  anomalies  of  the 
human  system  that  the  larger  families  gener- 
ally are  to  be  found  among  those  receiving 
the  smallest  incomes,  and  to  meet  this  we  put 
it  into  shape  that  relief  should  be  given  to  the 
smallest  wage-earner." 

The  Settled  Ideal  of  New  Zealand's 

Stateimen. 

"The  settled  ideal  of  New  Zealand's  progres- 
sive democratic  statesmen  as  explained  by  the 


new  Premier  is  the  leveling  up  of  the  peo|^ 
by  laws  enacted  with  an  eye  sin^  to  justioe 
and  the  greatest  good  for  aU. 

**  We  do  not,  as  a  government  or  as  a  people, 
do  anything  in  the  directi<m  of  tryhig  to  levd 
people  down.  Our  laws  affecting  the  regen- 
eration of  our  country  have  gone  toward 
malnng  a  purer  and  a  better  condition. 

"Our  people  give  equal  opportimity  to  all, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  to  better  their  conditions 
without  dmng  it  at  the  expense  of  the  many; 
the  laws  have  been  intended  to  improve  their 
positions.  They  are  democrats  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term." 

The  more  one  studies  the  steady  progress 
by  the  sfcep-by-step  method  pursued  by  the 
statesmen  of  New  Zealand,  especially  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  the  more  his  admiration 
wiU  be  excited  for  the  men  who  have  placed 
the  New  England  of  the  Southern  Seas  in  the 
very  van  of  the  progressive  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  more  the  high-minded 
patriot  is  inspired  to  work  for  similar  political, 
social  and  econcnnic  advance  movements  in 
our  country,  which  shall  break  the  imperial 
sway  of  class  and  privil^ed  interests,  destroy 
the  power  of  corrupt  plutocracy  and  the  venal 
boss,  and  bring  the  government  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  people. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  ALIEN  INTO  THE 

AMERICAN  CITIZEN  * 

A  Book-Study. 


I.      A  MIRACLE  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

THE  WORLDS  of  science  and  invention 
are  not  the  only  wonder-realms  where 
seeming  miracles  are  being  wrought  beneath 
the  hurried  gaze  of  our  advancing  civilization. 
Even  in  so  apparently  unpromising  a  field  as 
sociology  there  are  miracles  to  be  seen  by  the 
serious-minded  who  study  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  life  as  the  shuttle  of  time  weaves  the 
fabric  of  civilization;  and  perhaps  nowhere 
and  at  no  time  has  there  been  presented  a 
greater  marvel  than  the  rapid  transformation 
and  the  marvelous  general  uplift  observable 

•7%e  Uft-atoria  q^  UndittinoiUthed  Americant  as  Told  by 
Themtdva.  Edited  by  HAmfiton  Holt.  Cloth.  Pp.  SOU. 
Now  York :  Jamei  Pott  &  Company. 


in  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  flee 
to  our  land  from  shores  where  despotism,  op- 
pression or  biting  poverty  haVSe  darkened 
every  window  of  hope  that  opens  upon  the 
fatheriand.  To  these  despairing  ones  for 
whom  all  avenues  of  escape  are  closed  in  the 
Old  World,  America  is  as  a  great  beacon 
whose  lamp  of  hope  is  perpetually  beckoning 
them  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  deep  and  find 
a  new  life  in  the  New  World.  To  reach  the 
land  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  becomes 
the  master-thought  by  day  and  the  rose-col- 
ored dream  by  night. 

We  who  have  been  recreant  to  the  faith  and 
the  ideals  of  the  fathers  are  wont  to  dwell 
morbidly  upon  the  evil  element  that  neces- 
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aanfy  comes  with  the  mighty  tide  of  life  that 
is  amiually  swept  upon  our  shores,  and  true 
it  is  that  capitalism  in  its  greed  has  drawn  to 
America  many  very  undesirable  elements. 
But  from  the  sturdy  and  brave-hearted  who 
of  their  own  initiative  seek  our  shores,  far 
more  of  good  than  evil  will  be  realized  by  the 
RepubUc,  if  we  are  true  to  our  high  mission 
and  if  the  inunigrants  do  not  fall  the  victims 
of  the  corrupting  influences  of  those  who  pose 
as  leaders  and  who  have  the  power  to  make 
or  mar  the  plastic  clay  that  comes  to  us  with 
child-like  mind  and  with  the  strength  and 
virility  of  generations  of  sturdy  peasant  an- 
cestry. 

A  work  has  recently  appeared  bearing  the 
title  of  The  lAfe-Stories  of  Undistinguished 
Americans,  that  will  help  us  to  gain  a  dear 
and  faithful  idea  of  the  wonderful  transfor- 
mation by  which  the  serf  of  Russia,  the  peasant 
of  ice-locked  Scandinavia  and  of  vine-clad 
Greece,  the  beggar  boy  of  Naples,  and  other 
struggling  ones  who  are  under  the  wheel  in 
many  lands  are  by  the  alchemy  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  found  in  our  Republic 
changed  into  self-respecting  and  worthy  citi- 
zens of  a  great  nation. 

The  chapters  of  this  volume  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Independenty  and 
they  have  now  been  gathered  together  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  the  able  man- 
aging editor  of  that  journal.  Though  set 
down  as  biographical,  they  are  autobiograph- 
ical in  character,  being  the  life-stories  as  told 
by  the  different  subjects,  their  peculiar  phras- 
ing being  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  although 
of  course  errors  of  speech  and  composition 
have  been  changed  to  conform  to  good  usage. 
Although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  vol- 
ume contains  more  life-stories  than  those 
which  reveal  "Americans  in  the  making," 
the  part  of  the  work  that  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  our  people,  and  especially  to 
young  men  and  women,  is  the  pen-pictures  of 
the  serfs,  the  peasants  and  other  unfortunates 
of  the  Old  World  who  have  come  to  this  land 
unaided  and  penniless,  often  knowing  nothing 
of  our  language,  and  yet  have  climbed  to  in- 
dependence and  success;  for  they  cannot  fail 
to  spur  our  youths  to  nobler  endeavor  and 
strengthen  and  inspire  many  a  drifting  hfe 
that  sees  what  those  who  have  everything  ap- 
parently against  them  have  achieved  and  are 
achieving  at  our  very  door. 

For  the  value  of  the  lessons  and  the  inspi- 
ration found  in  these  simple  lives,  we  select 


four  stories  that  are  typical  of  the  lives  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  im- 
migrants who  reach  our  shores  during  every 
decEule  and  who  become  integral  parts  of  the 
composite  Republic. 

n.      THE  STORY  OF  A  SWEDISH   PEASANT. 

The  Scandinavians  have  long  since  proved 
themselves  to  be  among  the  most  thrifty,  en- 
terprising, industrious  and  successful  of  the 
foreigners  who  become  citizens,  and  what  is 
more,  they  make  a  highly  desirable  element, 
being  honorable,  sturdy  and  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  story  here  given  of  a 
Swedish  farmer-boy  might  be  duplicated,  with 
slight  variations,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  help- 
fully suggestive  chapters  of  the  volume.  The 
subject.  Axel  Jarlson  by  name,  describes  at 
length  the  conditions  that  drove  his  brother 
to  the  New  World  and  how  his  success  led 
others  of  the  family  to  achieve  a  like  victory 
in  the  great  Northwest. 

The  Jarlsons  lived  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  Stockholm  in  Sweden.  They  cultivated  a 
small  piece  of  land,  had  two  cows,  and  by  hard 
work  during  the  open  season  on  the  land  they 
tilled  and  on  other  farms,  supplemented  by 
wood-carving,  cabinet-making,  knitting  and 
weaving  in  the  winter,  the  family  was  able  to 
eke  out  a  precarious  existence,  always  on  the 
verge  of  want;  but  so  long  as  they  enjoyed 
health  they  managed  to  remain  free  from  debt. 
At  length  the  father  and  mother  fell  iU,  and 
dark  days  came  upon  them.  Their  two  cows 
were  sold, — a  serious  loss,  as  it  deprived  them 
of  an  important  food-supply  and  one  of  their 
few  sources  of  financial  revenue.  They  lived 
for  a  whole  winter  on  black  bread  and  potato 
gruel,  with  once  in  a  while  a  herring,  but  even 
with  such  rigid  economy  they  fell  into  debt 
and  there  seemed  no  possible  way  out  from 
the  abyss  of  want  and  wretchedness,  until  an 
unde,  a  mate  on  a  vessel  sailing  between 
Grothenburg  and  New  York,  urged  them  to 
send  one  of  the  boys  to  America,  and  offered 
to  pay  his  passage  to  Minnesota  if  he  would 
go.  The  unde  told  a  wonder-stoiy  of  that 
land  of  opportunity  over  the  sea,  where  able- 
bodied  Swedes  were  rapidly  growing  rich  and 
where  all  the  willing  work^  earned  many 
times  as  much  as  was  possible  in  Sweden. 
The  village  schoolmaster  also  told  them  of 
many  Sw^es  who  were  peasants  in  the  Old 
World,  but  in  America  they  had  risen  to  great 
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pofiitionsy  being  high  officials  and  men  of  as 
great  influence  as  '* lords  in  the  Old  World." 

"So  at  last,"  says  the  young  Swede,  "it 
was  decided  that  my  brother  was  to  go  to 
America,  and  we  spent  the  last  day  bidding 
him  good-bye,  as  if  we  should  never  see  him 
again.  My  mother  and  sisters  cried  a  great 
deal,  and  begged  him  to  write;  my  father  told 
him  not  to  forget  us  in  that  far-off  country, 
but  to  do  right  and  all  would  be  well,  and  my 
unde  said  that  he  would  become  a  leader  of 
the  people." 

A  few  months  later  a  letter  from  the  brother 
brought  hope  and  joy  to  the  struggling  home 
folk  in  Sweden. 

"I  have,"  wrote  the  boy  from  Minnesota, 
"work  with  a  farmer  who  pays  me  64  kroner* 
a  month,  and  my  board.  I  send  you  20  kroner 
and  win  try  to  send  that  every  month.  This 
is  a  good  country.  It  is  like  Sweden  in  some 
ways.  The  winter  is  long,  and  there  are  some 
cold  days,  but  everything  grows  that  we  can 
grow  in  our  countiy,  and  there  is  plen^.  All 
about  me  are  Swedes,  who  have  taken  farms 
and  are  getting  rich.  They  eat  white  bread 
and  plen^  of  meat.  The  people  here  do  not 
work  such  long  hours  as  in  Sweden,  but  they 
work  much  harder,  and  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  machinery,  so  that  the  crop  one  farmer 
gathers  will  fill  two  big  bams.  One  farmer, 
a  Swede,  made  more  than  25,000  kroner  on 
his  crop  last  year." 

The  brother  did  not  forget  his  loved  ones 
in  the  fatherland,  for  our  narrator  thus  con- 
tinues his  story: 

"After  that  we  got  a  letter  every  month  from 
my  brother.  He  kept  doing  better  and  better, 
and  at  last  he  wrote  that  a  farm  had  been 
given  him  by  the  Grovemment.  It  was  sixty 
acres  of  land,  good  soil,  with  plenty  of  timb^ 
on  it  and  a  river  running  alongside.  He  had 
two  fine  horses  and  a  wagon  and  a  sleigh,  and 
he  was  busy  clearing  the  land.  He  wanted 
his  brother,  Eric,  to  go  to  him,  but  we  could 
not  spare  Eric,  and  so  Knut,  the  third  brother, 
was  sent.  He  helped  Gustaf  for  two  years, 
and  then  he  took  a  sixty-acre  farm.  Both 
sent  money  home  to  us,  and  soon  they  sent 
tickets  for  Hilda  and  Christine,  two  of  my 
sisters.*' 

Hilda  married  a  wealthy  Swede  who  held 
an  important  office  in  Minneapolis,  before 

*A  kroner  is  about  fifty  cents  in  United  States 
curreiu^. 


she  had  been  in  the  countiy  six  months,  and 
she  went  to  live  in  a  large  brick  house.  She 
then  sent  for  Axel,  the  nanrator  of  the  sketch, 
and  his  sister  Helene.  They  likewise  pros- 
pered. Axel  worked  for  his  brother  Knut 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  earning  $804.  Of  this 
he  spent  only  $12,  leaving  him  $292.  With 
this  he  began  home-making,  buying  a  bush 
farm  for  $150  and  paying  $50  of  the  amoimt 
down.  He  then  hired  a  French-Indian  to 
help  him  dear  the  land  and  set  out  for  his  new 
possessions. 

"We  took,"  he  says,  "two  toboggans  loaded 
with  our  goods  and  provisions,  and  made  the 
ten-mile  journey  from  my  brother's  house  in 
three  hours.  The  snow  was  eighteen  inches 
deep  on  the  level,  but  there  was  a  good  hard 
crust  that  bore  us  perfectly  most  of  the  way. 
The  cold  was  about  10  below  zero,  but  we 
were  steaming  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

"We  went  into  a  pine  grove  about  half  way 
up  the  hiU  and  picked  out  a  fallen  tree,  with 
a  trunk  nearly  five  feet  thick,  to  make  one  side 
of  our  first  house.  This  tree  lay  from  east  to 
west.  So  we  made  a  platform  on  the  south 
side  by  stamping  the  snow  down  hard.  On 
top  of  this  platform  we  laid  spruce  boughs  a 
foot  deep  and  covered  the  spruce  boughs  over 
with  a  rubber  blanket.  We.  cut  poles,  about 
twenty  of  them,  and  laid  them  sloping  from 
the  snow  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree  trunk.  Over 
these  we  spread  canvas,  and  over  that  again 
large  pieces  of  oilcloth.  Then  we  banked  up 
the  snow  on  back  and  side,  built  a  fire  in  front 
in  the  angle  made  by  the  tree  root,  and,  as  we 
each  had  two  pairs  of  blankets,  we  were  ready 
for  anything  fh>m  a  flood  to  a  hurricane." 

By  seed-time  they  had  twelve  acres  ready 
for  planting,  ai^d  these  were  cultivated  with 
a  hoe  and  spade.  In  addition  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  the  young  man  and  his  helper 
built  a  log-house,  a  bam  for  two  oxen  he  had 
purchased,  and  a  cellar  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. His  sister  Helene  came  up  in  the 
summer  and  they  posted  a  sign  on  the  river- 
bank,  offering  fifty  cents  cash  for  every  twelve 
quarts  of  strawberries,  raspberries  or  black- 
berries delivered  at  their  cottage.  For  several 
weeks  Indians  came  every  day  laden  with  the 
wild  fruit  which  they  had  gathered  and  whidi 
grows  in  great  abundance  throu^out  that 
territory.    This  fruit  the  sister  canned  and 
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preserved  and  the  young  man  sold  to  the  store- 
keeper. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  paying 
$50  on  his  farm,  $120  to  his  hired  man  and 
$112  to  his  sister,  he  found  he  had  $269.88 
in  cash  and  food  for  five  months  on  hand. 
The  second  year,  after  paying  another  $50 
on  his  home  and  meeting  all  his  expenses,  in- 
cluding $62  for  extracting  stumps  and  making 
roads,  he  had  a  net  profit  of  $600. 

This  young  man,  like  his  sisters  and  brothers 
that  were  in  this  country,  has  become  an  en- 
thusiastic American,  loving  his  adopted  land; 
and  at  the  time  of  giving  his  life-story  he  stated 
that  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  New  World 
were  planning  to  bring  the  father  and  mother 
and  the  remaining  brother  and  sister  over, 
that  the  whole  family  might  enjoy  the  land 
which  had  opened  to  them  the  door  of  pros- 
perity and  where  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
freedom  and  happiness  not  known  before. 

III.      THE   STORY    OF  AN    ITALIAN    BOOTBLACK. 

Turning  from  ice-locked  Sweden  to  vine- 
clad  Italy,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  America 
is  doing  for  the  poor  of  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Cflesars.  In  the  story  told  by  one  who  had 
been  a  Neapolitan  beggar-boy  we  have  a  tale 
quite  as  suggestive  as  that  of  the  Swede  and 
illustrative  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  that 
are  before  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate 
when  they  have  the  will,  the  determination,  the 
perseverence  and  the  power  to  save  money 
and  persistently  follow  some  special  work  till 
they  succeed.  Rocco  Corresca,  who  tells 
this  life-story,  states  that  his  first  recollections 
were  associated  with  a  large  home  where  there 
were  many  other  boys,  all  dressed  alike.  Nims 
were  over  them,  and  evidently  the  institution 
was  some  kind  of  an  orphan-asylum  or  a  home 
for  destitute  children.  It  was  situated  on  a 
mountain  side,  surrounded  by  grape-vines, 
oranges,  plums  and  other  fruits.  Here  he 
was  taught  his  letters  and  how  to  pray.  Here 
he  worked  in  the  fields  with  the  other  boys 
and  had  plenty  to  eat  and  good  beds  to  sleep  in. 

''Those,"  he  says,  "were  good  times  and 
they  lasted  till  I  was  nearly  eight  years  of  age. 
Then  an  old  man  came  and  said  he  was  my 
grandfather.  He  showed  some  papers  and 
cried  over  me  and  said  that  the  money  had 
come  at  last  and  now  he  could  take  me  to  his 
beautiful  home.  He  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
me  and  after  they  had  looked  at  his  papers 


he  took  me  away  and  we  went  to  the  big  city 
— Naples.  He  kept  talking  about  his  beau- 
tiful house,  but  when  we  got  there  it  was  a 
dark  cellar  that  he  lived  in  and  I  did  not  like 
it  at  all.  .  .  .  There  were  four  other  boys  in 
the  cellar  and  the  old  man  said  they  were  all 
my  brothers.  All  were  laiger  than  I  and  they 
beal  me  at  first  till  one  day  Francesco  said 
that  they  should  not  beat  me  any  more,  and 
then  Paolo,  who  was  the  largest  of  all,  fought 
him  till  Francesco  drew  a  knife  and  gave  him 
a  cut.  Then  Paolo,  too,  got  a  knife  and  said 
that  he  would  kill  Francesco,  but  the  old  man 
knocked  them  both  down  with  a  stick  and 
took  their  knives  away  and  gave  them  beatings. 

"Each  morning  we  boys  all  went  out  to  beg 
and  we  begged  all  day  near  the  churches  and 
at  night  near  the  theaters,  running  to  the  car- 
riages and  opening  the  doors  and  then  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  people  so  that  they  had  to 
give  us  money  or  walk  over  us.  The  old  man 
often  watched  us  and  at  night  he  took  all  the 
money,  except  when  we  could  hide  something. 

"We  played  tricks  on  the  people,  for  when 
we  saw  some  coming  that  we  thought  were 
rich  I  began  to  cry  and  covered  my  face  and 
stood  on  one  foot,  and  the  others  gathered 
around  me  and  said: 

Don'tciy!    Don'tciy!' 
'T)ien   the   ladies   would   stop   and   ask: 
'What  is  he  crying  about  ?    What  is  the  mat- 
ter, little  boy?' 

"Francesco  or  Paolo  would  answer:  'He 
is  very  sad  because  his  mother  is  dead  and 
they  have  laid  her  in  the  grave.' 

"Then  the  ladies  would  give  me  money 
and  the  others  would  take  most  of  it  from  me. 

"The  old  man  told  us  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  English  people,  as  they  were  all 
rich,  and  if  we  annoyed  them  enough  they 
would  give  us  plenty  of  money.  He  taught 
us  that  if  a  young  man  was  walking  with  a 
young  woman  he  would  always  give  us  silver 
because  he  would  be  ashamed  to  let  the  yoimg 
woman  see  him  give  us  less." 

This  old  man  was  one  of  many  similar 
human  fiends  who  throng  Naples,  where  beg- 
ging and  stealing  are  such  popular  professions. 
When  the  boys  came  home  at  ni^t  he  used 
to  accuse  them  of  taking  some  of  the  money 
for  food,  and,  not  satisfied  with  their  denial, 
"he  used,"  says  Rocco,  "to  feel  us  and  smell 
us  to  see  if  we  had  eaten  anything,  and  he 
often  beat  us  for  eating  wli«i  we  had  not 
eaten." 
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''Early  in  the  moming  we  had  breakfast  of 
black  bread  rubbed  over  with  garlic  or  with 
a  herring  to  give  it  a  flavor.  The  old  man 
would  eat  the  garlic  or  the  herring  himself, 
but  he  would  rub  our  bread  with  it,  which  he 
said  was  as  good.  He  told  us  that  boys  should 
not  be  greedy  and  that  it  was  good  to  fast  and 
that  all  the  saints  had  fasted. 

"It  was  very  hard  in  the  winter  time  for 
we  had  no  shoes  and  we  shivered  a  great  deal. 
The  old  man  said  that  we  were  no  good,  that 
we  were  ruining  him,  that  we  did  not  bring 
in  enough  money.  He  told  me  that  I  was  fat 
and  that  people  would  not  give  money  to  fat 
beggars.  He  beat  me,  too,  because  I  did  n't 
like  to  steal,  as  I  had  heard  it  was  wrong. 

''The  others  all  stole  as  well  as  begged,  but 
I  did  n't  like  it  and  Francesco  did  n't  like  it 
either. 

"Then  the  old  man  said  to  me:  'If  you 
do  n't  want  to  be  a  thief  you  can  be  a  cripple. 
That  is  an  easy  life  and  they  make  a  great 
deal  of  money.' 

"I  was  frightened  then,  and  that  ni^t  *I 
heard  him  talking  to  one  of  the  men  that  came 
to  see  him.  He  asked  how  much  he  would 
chaige  to  make  me  a  good  cripple  like  those 
that  crawl  about  die  church.  They  Jiad  a 
dispute,  but  at  last  they  agreed  and  the  man 
said  that  I  should  be  made  so  that  people 
would  shudder  and  give  me  {^enty  of  money." 

NaturaUy  the  lad  was  terrified  and  the  next 
moming  he  and  Francesco  ran  away.  They 
finally  got  work  with  some  fishermen  at  a  vil- 
lage some  distance  from  Naples.  Here  the 
chief  fisherman  befriended  them  and  taught 
them  fundamental  morality,  explaining  that, 
to  use  the  boy's  own  language,  "all  Uie  old 
man  had  taught  us  was  wrong — ^that  it  was 
bad  to  beg,  to  steal  and  to  tell  lies.  He  called 
in  the  priest  and  die  priest  said  the  same  thing 
and  was  very  angry  at  the  old  man  in  Naples, 
and  he  taught  us  to  read  and  write  in  the 
evenings." 

Later  the  two  youths  came  to  America, 
serving  as  stokers  on  the  ship,  but  they  had  a 
hard  time  at  first,  as  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  Italian  padrone  who  treated  them  much 
as  slaves,  until  they  learned  their  rights,  which 
was  almost  a  year  after  landing.  Tlien  they 
ran  away  and  got  work  at  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, under  an  Irish  contractor.  They  saved 
every  penny  possible  and  at  the  end  of  six 


months  they  each  had  almost  two  hundred 
dollars  saved.  la  the  meantime  they  had 
learned  Eng^h  from  fellow-worianen  who 
had  learned  something  of  the  language.  The^ 
taught  their  countr3rmen  to  read  and  write  in 
return  for  their  instruction  in  Rnglish  during 
the  long  evenings.  The  contractor  finally 
told  them  he  had  no  more  work,  so  they  went 
to  Brooklyn  and  volunteered  to  help  a  boot- 
black gratis  in  order  to  learn  the  trade.  This 
done,  they  secured  a  basement  near  one  of  the 
ferries  and  opened  a  bootblacking  establish- 
ment of  their  own.  They  made  money  horn 
the  first,  but  still  saved  every  penny  possible 
and  lived  on  very  frugal  fare.  They  had 
planned  to  go  back  to  Italy  when  thejr  had 
one  thousand  dollars  apiece,  and  buy  a  farm, 
but  they  have  now  become  too  much  attached 
to  America  to  care  to  leave,  and  they  have 
taken  out  their  first  papers. 

"I  and  Francesco  are  to  be  Americans  m 
three  years,"  says  Rocco.  "I  am  now  nine- 
teen years  of  age  and  have  $700  saved.  Fran- 
cesco is  twenty-one  and  has  about  $900.  We 
shall  open  some  more  pariors  soon." 

IV.      THE  STORT  OF  A  VICTIM   OF  THE  RUS- 
SIAN BEAR. 

The  life-history  of  a  young  Lithuanian  is 
told  with  a  directness,  simplicity,  force  and 
convincing  vividness  worthy  of  a  T<^stoi,  a 
Zola  or  a  Gorky.  No  one  can  read  it  without 
seeing  the  scenes  graphically  described  and 
experiencing  something  of  the  feelings  of  the 
author.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  pen-picture 
of  how  the  young  man  first  heard  of  America 
and  the  effect  of  the  words  of  the  old  itinerant 
shoemaker  on  the  different  members  of  the 
family: 

•  "It  was  the  shoemaker  who  made  me  want 
to  come  to  America,"  says  the  Lithuanian. 
'*He  was  a  traveling  shoemaker,  for  on  our 
farms  we  tan  our  own  cowhides,  and  the  shoe- 
maker came  to  make  them  into  boots  for  us. 
By  traveling  he  learned  all  the  news  and  he 
smuggled  in  newspapers  across  die  frontier 
from  Grermany.  We  were  always  glad  to 
hear  him  talk. 

"I  can  never  forget  that  evening  four  years 
ago.  It  was  a  cold  December  night.  We  were 
in  a  big  room  in  our  log-house  in  Lithuania. 
My  good,  kind,  thin  old  mother  sat  near  the 
wide  fireplace,  working  her  brown  spinning- 
wheel,  with  which  she  made  doth  for  our  coato 
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and  shirts  and  pants.  I  sat  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  her  with  my  knee-boots  off  and  my 
feet  stretched  out  to  the  flre.  .  .  .  My  father 
sat  and  smoked  his  pipe  across  the  fireplace. 
Between  was  a  kerosene  lamp  on  a  table,  and 
under  it  sat  the  ugly  shoemaker  on  a  stool 
finishing  a  big  yellow  boot.  His  sleeves  were 
rolled  up;  his  arms  were  thin  and  bony,  but 
you  could  see  how  strong  the  fingers  and  wrist 
were,  for  when  he  grabbed  the  needle  he  jerked 
it  through  and  the  whole  arm's  length  up. 
This  arm  kept  going  up  and  down.  Every 
time  it  went  up  he  jerked  back  his  long  mixed- 
up  red  hair  and  grunted.  And  you  could 
just  see  his  face — bony  and  shut  together 
tight,  and  his  narrow  sharp  eyes  looking  down. 
Then  his  head  would  go  down  again,  and  his 
hair  would  get  all  mixed  up.  I  kept  watching 
him.  .  .  . 

''At  last  the  boot  was  finished.  The  little 
shoemaker  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it.  My 
father  stopped  smoking  and  looked  at  it. 
'That 's  a  good  boot,*  said  my  father.  The 
shoemaker  grunted.  'That 's  a  damn  poor 
boot,'  he  repHed  (instead  of  'damn'  he  said 
'skatina'),  'a  rough  boot  like  all  your  boots, 
and  so  when  you  grow  old  you  are  lame.  You 
have  only  p)oor  things,  for  rich  Russians  get 
your  good  things,  and  yet  you  will  not  kick 
up  against  them.     Bah!' 

'"I  don't  like  your  talk,'  said  my  father, 
and  he  spit  into  the  fire,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  began  to  think.  'I  am  honest.  I  work 
hard.  We  get  along.  That 's  all.  So  what 
good  will  such  talk  do  me  ? ' 

"'You!'  cried  the  shoemaker,  and  he  now 
threw  the  boot  on  the  floor  so  that  our  big  dog 
lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  around.  'It 's 
not  you  at  all.  It 's  the  boy — ^that  boy  there!' 
and  he  pointed  to  me.  'Tliat  boy  must  go  to 
America!' 

"Now  I  quickly  stopped  yawning  and  I 
looked  at  him  all  the  time  after  this.  My 
mother  looked  frightened  and  she  put  her 
hand  on  my  head.  'No,  no;  he  is  only  a  boy,' 
she  said.  'Bah!'  cried  the  shoemaker,  push- 
ing back  his  hair,  and  then  I  felt  he  was  look- 
ing right  through  me.  'He  is  eighteen  and  a 
man.  You  know  where  he  must  go  in  three 
years  more.'  We  all  knew  he  meant  my  five 
years  in  the  army.  'Where  is  your  oldest 
son?  Dead.  Oh,  I  know  the  Russians,  the 
man-wolves!  I  served  my  term,  I  know  how 
it  is.  Your  son  served  in  Turkey  in  the  moun- 
tains. Why  not  here?  Because  they  want 
foreign  soldiers  here  to  beat  us.    He  had  four 


roubles  ($2.08)  pay  for  three  months,  and  with 
that  he  had  to  pay  men  like  me  to  make  his 
shoes  and  clothes.  Oh,  the  wolves!  They 
let  him  soak  in  rain;  standing  guard  all  night 
in  the  snow  and  ice  he  froze,  the  food  was 
Grod's  food,  the  vodka  was  cheap  and  rotten! 
Then  he  died.  The  wolves — the  man-wolves! 
Look  at  this  book.'  He  jerked  a  Roman 
Catholic  prayer-book  from  his  bag  on  the 
floor.  'Where  would  I  go  if  they  found  this 
on  me?    Where  is  Wilhelm  BirbeU?' 

"At  this  my  father  spat  hard  again  into  the 
fire  and  puffed  his  pipe  fast. 

'"Where  is  Wilhekn  BirbeU?'  cried  the 
shoemaker,  and  we  all  kept  quiet.  We  all 
knew.  Birbell  was  a  rich  farmer  who  smug- 
gled in  prayer-books  from  Grermany  so  that 
we  all  could  pray  as  we  liked,  instead  of  the 
Russian  Church  way.  He  was  caught  one 
night  and  they  kept  him  two  years  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  jaO,  in  a  cell  so  narrow  and  short 
that  he  could  not  stretch  out  his  legs,  for  they 
were  very  long.  This  made  him  lame  for  life. 
Then  they  sent  him  to  Irkutsk,  down  in  Siberia. 

"'And  what  is  this?'  .He  pulled  out  an 
old  American  newspaper,  printed  in  the  Lith- 
uanian language,  and  I  remember  he  tore  it 
he  was  so  angry.  'The  world's  good  news  is 
all  kept  away.  We  can  only  read  what  Rus- 
sian officials  print  in  their  papers.  Read? 
No,  you  can  't  read  or  write  in  your  own  lan- 
guage, because  there  is  no  Lithuanian  school 
— only  the  Russian  school.' 

"'Why  can  't  you  have  your  own  Lithu- 
anian sdiool?  Because  you  are  like  dogs — 
you  have  nothing  to  say — ^you  have  no  town- 
meetings  or  province-meetings,  no  elections. 
You  are  slaves! 

"'My  son  is  in  Chicago  in  die  stockyards, 
and  he  writes  to  me.  They  have  hard  knocks. 
If  you  are  sick  or  old  there  and  have  no  money 
you  must  die.  That  Chicago  place  has  trouble 
too.  Do  you  see  that  light?  That  is  kero- 
sene. Do  you  remember  the  price  went  up 
last  year?  That  is  Rockefeller.  My  son 
writes  me  about  him.  He  is  another  man- 
wolf.  A  few  men  like  him  are  grabbing  aU 
the  good  things — ^the  oil  and  coal  and  meat 
and  everything.  But  against  these  men  you 
can  strike  if  you  are  young.  You  can  read 
free  papers  and  prayer-books.  In  Chicago 
there  are  prayer-books  for  every  man  and 
woman.    You  can  haye  free  meetings  and 
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talk  out  irhMi  jou  think.    And  so  if  jou  are 
joung  joa  can  diange  aU  these  troubles.* 

''He  kept  looking  at  me,  hot  he  opened  the 
newspaper  and  held  it  up.  'Some  day/  he 
said,  'I  will  be  caught  and  sent  to  jafl,  but  I 
don't  care.  I  got  this  from  my  son,  who 
reads  all  he  can  find  at  ni^t.  It  had  to  be 
smuggled  in.  I  lend  it  many  times  to  numy 
young  men.  My  son  got  it  from  the  night 
sdiool  and  he  put  it  in  Lithuanian  for  me  to 
see.'  Then  he  bent  Cfwer  the  paper  a  long 
time  and  his  lips  moved.  At  last  he  looked 
into  the  fire  and  fixed  his  hair,  and  then  his 
▼oioe  was  shaking  and  veiy  low: 

""'We  know  these  are  true  things— that 
all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal — that  God 
gives  them  rights  iHiidi  no  man  can  take  away 
— ^that  among  these  rights  are  life,  liber^ 
and  the  getting  of  hi^ipiness." ' " 

"He  stopped,  I  remember,  and  looked  at 
me,  and  I  was  not  breathing.  He  said  it 
again.  '"Life,  liberty  and  the  getting  of 
happiness."    Oh,  that  is  what  you  want.' 

"My  mother  began  to  ay.  'He  cannot 
go  if  his  father  conmiands  him  to  stay,'  she 
kept  saying.  I  knew  this  was  true,  for  in 
Lithuania  a  father  can  command  his  son  till 
he  dies. 

"Tlie  little  shoemaker  gathered  his  toob 
into  his  big  bag  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder. 
His  shoulder  was  crooked.  Then  he  came 
dose  to  me  and  looked  at  me  hard. 

"  *  I  am  old,'  he  said.  '  I  wish  I  were  young. 
And  you  must  be  old  soon  and  that  will  be  too 
late.  The  army — the  num-wolves!  Bah!  it 
is  terrible.' 

"After  he  was  gone  my  father  and  I  kept 
looking  at  the  fire.  My  mother  stopped 
crying  and  went  out. 

"The  next  day  my  father  told  me  that  I 
could  not  go  until  the  time  came  for  the  army, 
three  years  ahead.  'Stay  until  then  and  th^ 
we  wfll  see,'  he  said.  ...  In  the  coldest  part 
of  that  winter  my  dear  old  mother  got  sick 
and  died. 


"That  summer  the  shoemaker  came  again 
and  talked  with  me.  This  time  I  was  veiy 
eager  to  go  to  America,  and  my  father  told 
me  I  could  go." 

After  walking  ten  miles  he  bade  his  sweet- 


heart good-bye,  and  the  next  day  he  set  cot 
for  America. 

"My  father  and  my  younger  broiher,**  he 
says,  "walked  on  all  ni^  wiUi  the  guide  and 
me.  At  da^ii^t  we  came  to  the  house  of  a 
man  the  guide  knew.  We  slept  there  and 
that  ni^t  I  left  my  father  and  young  brother. 
My  father  gave  me  $50  besides  my  ticket 
The  next  morning  before  light  we  were  going 
throu^  the  woods  and  we  came  to  the  fron- 
tier. Tliree  roads  run  along  the  frontier. 
On  the  first  road  there  is  a  soldier  eveiy  mile, 
who  stands  there  all  night.  On  the  second 
road  is  a  soldier  everv  half  mile,  and  on  the 
third  road  is  a  soldier  every  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  guide  went  ahead  throu^  the  woods. 
I  hid  with  my  big  bag  behind  a  bush  and 
idienever  he  raised  his  hand  I  sneaked  along. 
I  felt  cold  all  over  and  sometimes  hot.  HetoM 
me  that  sometimes  he  took  twenty  inunigranb 
together,  all  without  passports,  and  then  he 
could  not  pass  the  soldiers  and  so  he  paid  a 
soldier  he  knew  one  dollar  a  head  to  let  them 
by.  He  said  the  soldier  was  veiy  strict  and 
counted  them  to  see  that  he  was  not  being 
cheated." 

At  last,  after  many  trials,  the  ignorant 
peasant  boy  from  Lithuania  reached  Chicago 
and  got  a  position  in  Packingtown.  Here  he 
was  the  victim  of  the  craft,  corruption  and 
cupidity  of  the  human  cormorants  that  have 
so  long  flourished  at  the  stock-yards  and  that 
have  been  so  finely  portrayed  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair in  The  Jttngle.  But  at  length  he  gained 
a  foothold  and  in  time  learned  English.  He 
joined  the  Cattle  Butchers'  Union,  whidi 
has  protected  him  from  the  harpies  and  graft- 
ers and  has  proved  a  great  aid  to  him,  and  in 
a  sense  has  been  much  as  a  school  to  him.  Of 
it  he  says: 

"It  has  raised  my  wages.  The  man  idio 
worked  at  my  job  before  the  union  came  was 
getting  through  the  year  an  average  of  $9  a 
week.  I  am  getting  $11.  In  my  fitst  job  I 
got  $5  a  week.  The  man  who  worics  there 
now  gets  $5.75. 

"It  has  given  me  more  time  to  learn  to  read 
and  speak  and  enjoy  life  like  an  American. 
I  never  work  now  from  6  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  and 
then  be  idle  the  next  day.  I  work  now  frran 
7  A.  M.  to  5.S0  P.  M.,'and  there  are  not  so 
many  idle  days.    The  woric  is  evened  up.** 

With  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  with  a  little 
money  saved  up,  he  sent  to  Lithuania  for 
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Alexandria,    his    old-time    sweetheart.    She 
came  and  became  his  wife. 

"With  more  time  and  more  money/*  he 
says,  "I  Hve  much  better  and  I  am  very  happy. 
So  is  Alexandria.  She  came  a  year  ago  and 
has  learned  to  speak  English  already.  .  .  . 
We  have  four  nice  rooms,  which  she  keeps 
very  clean,  and  she  has  flowers  growing  in 
haxes  in  the  two  front  windows.  We  do  not 
go  much  to  church,  because  the  church  seems 
to  be  too  slow.  But  we  belong  to  a  Lithua- 
nian society  that  gives  two  picnics  in  summer 
and  two  big  balls  in  winter,  where  we  have  a 
fine  time. 

"But  we  like  to  stay  at  home  more  now 
because  we  have  a  baby.  When  he  grows  up 
I  will  not  send  him  to  die  Lithuanian  Catholic 
school.  Tliey  have  only  two  bad  rooms  and 
two  priests  who  teach  only  in  Lithuanian 
from  prayer  p)ooks.  I  will  send  him  to  the 
American  school,  which  is  very  big  and  good. 
The  teachers  there  are  Americans  and  they 
belong  to  the  Teachers*  Labor  Union,  whidi 
has  three  thousand  teachers  and  belongs  to 
our  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  sure 
that  such  teachers  will  give  him  a  good  chance.' 

Such  in  outline  is  the  story  of  this  repre- 
sentative of  tens  of  thousands  of  victims  of 
Russian  persecution  and  oppression  who  have 
fled  from  their  fatherland  to  find  a  home  and 
opportunity  in  the  New  World. 

V.      A  CHILD  OF  GREECE   IN  AMERICA. 

The  Greek  immigrant  who  gives  the  story 
of  his  life  is  now  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 
bom  in  the  mountains  of  Laconia,  not  far 
from  Sparta,  in  a  hamlet  of  about  two  hundred 
inhabitants. 

"There  was  a  little  school  in  the  town,"  he 
tells  us,  "there  are  schools  all  over  Greece 
now — and  most  of  the  people  could  read  and 
write,  so  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant. 

"All  people  who  were  able  worked  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  the  men  on  their  farms  or 
with  the  sheep,  the  women  in  the  houses,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  making  clothes  or  baking." 

The  people  were  peaceful  and  law-abiding. 
"All  loved  our  king,"  he  tells  us,  "and  the 
royal  family.  Next  to  God  we  revered  the 
king,  and  his  whole  family  shared  our  love  for 
him.    Greeks  are  very  democratic;    but  the 


members  of  this  royal  family  are  fit  to  be  the 
first  citizens  in  a  pure  democracy — they  have 
done  so  much  for  the  country  and  for  all  the 
people. 

"Of  the  past  of  our  country  we  knew  little. 
We  only  Imew  that  once  Greece  had  been 
great,  the  light  of  the  world,  and  we  hoped  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  she  would  again 
resume  her  leadership  of  men.  There  were 
no  ruins  and  no  legends  and  traditions  among 
us. 

"The  school  in  my  little  village  had  only 
four  grades,  and  when  I  had  gone  through 
these  I  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  the  High  School. 
Tliere  I  continued  my  education  much  as  an 
American  boy  would  do.  Greece  has  a  fine 
S3rstem  of  schools,  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"All  these  later  years  I  had  been  hearing 
from  America.  An  elder  brother  was  there 
who  had  found  it  a  fine  country  and  was  urg- 
ing me  to  join  him.  Fortunes  could  easily  be 
made,  he  said.  I  got  a  great  desire  to  see  it, 
and  in  one  way  and  another  I  raised  the  money 
for  fare — 250  francs — ^and  set  sail  from  the 
Piraeus,  the  old  port  of  Athens,  situated  five 
miles  from  that  city.  The  ship  was  a  French 
liner  of  6,000  tons,  and  I  was  a  deck  passenger, 
canying  my  own  food  and  sleeping  on  the 
boards  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  which  was  four  days. 

"As  soon  as  we  entered  the  ocean  matters 
changed  for  the  better.  I  got  a  berth  and  the 
ship  supplied  my  food. 

"New  York  astonished  me  by  its  size  and 
magnificence,  the  buildings  shooting  up  like 
mountain  peaks,  the  bridge  hanging  in  the 
sky,  the  crowds  of  ships  and  the  elevated  rail- 
ways. I  think  that  the  elevated  railways 
astonished  me  more  than  anything  else. 

"I  got  work  immediately  as  a  push-cart 
man.  Tliere  was  six  of  us  in  a  company. 
We  all  lived  together  in  two  rooms  doi^  on 
Washingrton  street  and  kept  the  push-carts  in 
the  cellar.  Five  of  us  took  out  carts  every 
day  and  one  was  buyer,  whom  we  called  boss. 
He  had  no  authority  over  us;  we  were  all  free. 
At  the  end  of  our  day's  work  we  all  divided 
up  our  money  even,  each  man  getting  the 
same  amount  out  of  the  common  fund — ^the 
boss  no  more  than  any  other. 

"That  system  prevaib  among  all  the  push- 
cart men  in  the  city  of  New  York — practical 


all  sharing  alike.    The  buyer 
by  vote. 
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bicycle  shop  where  he  earned  $9  a  week  and 
saved  $7;  so  he  found  himself  again  on  the 
highway  to  prosperity.  When  the  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  broke  out  he  joined 
the  hosts  of  American  Greeks  who  hastened  to 
the  fatherland  to  fight  for  freedom. 

But  "when  the  war  was  over,"  he  says,  "I 
returned  to  this  good  country  and  became  a 
citizen.  I  got  down  to  business,  worked 
hard  and  am  worth  about  950,000  to-day.  I 
have  fruit  stores  and  confectionery  stores. 

"There  are  about  10,000  Greeks  in  New 
York  now,  living  in  and  around  Roosevelt, 
Madison  and  Washington  streets;  about  200 
of  them  are  women.  They  all  think  this  is  a 
fine  country.  Most  of  them  are  citizens. 
Only  about  ten  per  cent,  go  home  again,  and 
of  these  many  return  to  America,  finding  that 
they  like  their  new  home  better  than  their  old 
one. 

"The  Greeks  here  are  almost  all  doing  wdl; 
there  are  no  beggars  and  no  drunkards  among 
them,  and  the  worst  vice  they  have  is  gambling. 


"I  found  the  push-cart  work  not  unpleasant, 
so  far  as  the  work  itself  was  concerned.  I 
began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit 
about  six  o'clock  at  ni^t.  I  could  not  speak 
English  and  did  not  Imow  enough  to  pay  the 
police,  so  I  was  hunted  down  when  I  tried  to 
get  the  good  place  hke  Nassau  street,  or  near 
the  Bridge  entrance.  Once  a  policeman 
struck  me  on  the  leg  with  his  dub  so  hard 
that  I  could  not  work  for  two  weeks.  That 
is  wrong  to  strike  like  that  a  man  who  could 
not  speaJc  English. 

"Push-cart  peddlers  who  pay  the  police 
make  $500  to  $1,000  a  year  clear  of  board 
and  all  expenses,  and  actually  save  that  amount 
in  the  bank;  but  those  who  don't  pay  the 
police  make  from  $200  to  $S00  a  year.  All 
the  men  in  the  good  places  pay  the  police. 
Some  pay  $2  a  day  and  some  $1  a  day,  and 
from  that  down  to  25  cents.  A  policeman 
collects  regularly,  and  we  do  n't  know  what 
he  does  with  the  money,  but,  of  course,  we 
suspect.  The  captain  passes  by  and  he  must 
know;  the  sergeant  comes  along  and  he  must 
know." 

At  last  our  Greek  went  to  Chicago  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  one  of  his  country- 
men, who,  however,  would  not  teach  him  any 
English  beyond  the  prices  of  the  fruit  he  sold. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  determined  to  master 
our  language,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
enable  him  to  intelligently  conduct  business 
for  himself;  so,  he  tells  us: 

"I  wrote  home  to  my  unde  in  Athens  to 
send  me  a  Greek-English  dictionary,  and 
when  it  came  I  studied  it  all  the  time  and  in 
three  months  I  could  speak  English  quite  well. 
I  did  not  spend  a  cent  and  soon  found  a  better 
job,  getting  $17  a  month  and  my  board.  In 
a  little  while  I  had  $106  saved,  and  I  opened 
a  little  fruit  store  of  my  own  near  the  Academy 
of  Music." 

One  night,  however,  a  lamp  exploded  and 
the  p)oor  Greek  was  frightfully  burned  and 
his  little  shop  entirely  destroyed.  He  was  in 
the  hospital  for  many  weeks,  during  which 
time  all  the  money  he  had  saved  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  After  this,  misfortune 
seemed  to  dog  his  pathway  for  a  time.  He 
became  a  tramp,  searching  for  any  kind  of 
work.    At  last  an  opening  was  found  in  a 


His  story  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it 
illustrates  the  power  of  moral  idealism  over 
the  imagination  of  a  people  that  has  behind 
it  the  heritage  of  a  glorious  past,  and  also  be- 
cause it  unconsdously  displays  leading  char- 
acteristics or  national  traits  of  the  Greeks. 
Greece  will  yet  be  great  because  the  greatness 
of  her  past  is  as  a  pillar  of  fire  ever  before  her 
people,  and  the  old-time  love  of  freedom  and 
of  beauty  bums  brightly  in  the  souls  of  her 
children.  Perhaps  the  power  of  moral  ideal- 
ism in  regard  to  national  dreams  and  patriotic 
aspirations  was  never  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  Greek  people.  Here,  from  greatest  to 
least,  one  finds  a  yearning  for  the  renewed 
youth  of  the  fatheriand,  a  great  hope  and  a 
living  faith  that  the  hour  will  yet  strike  when 
Greece  will  again  be  the  cradle  of  a  great  art 
and  philosophy  and  a  leader  among  the  na- 
tions of  dvilization.  And  in  this  life-story  of 
the  Greek  peasant  who  came  to  America  we 
find  voiced  this  native  hope,  this  dream  of  the 
children  of  Hellas,  wherever  they  are  found. 

"We  Greeks  are  doing  well  here,"  says  our 
immigrant.  "We  are  taking  dtizenship  and 
we  like  this  country;  but  the  condition  of  the 
country  we  have  left  disturbs  us,  and  we  would 
give  all  we  possess,  every  cent,  all  our  mon^ 
and  goods,  to  see  Greece  free. 

"Greece,  the  country  as  it  is  to-day,  has 
only  2,500,000  inhabitants,  but  there  are  18,- 
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000,000  Greeks  living  in  Turkey  under  vir- 
tual slavery.  In  the  city  of  Constantinople 
three  out  of  four  inhabitants  are  Greeks.  We 
want  to  see  them  all  free. 

"They  are  ready  for  freedom,  they  are  edu- 
cated. There  are  ten  Greek  schools,  for  every 
Turkish  school  in  Turkey,  and  the  people  are 
intelligent.  The  American  schools  there  have 
done  great  things,  so  it  would  be  easy  to  set 
up  free  Greece  again  in  all  the  country  former- 
ly ruled  over  from  Constantinople  before  the 
coming  of  the  Turks. 

"We  Greeks  feel  that  our  country  will  rise 
again,  happy  and  prosperous,  free  and  glorious 
standing  once  more  as  leader  of  the  nations." 

VI.      OTHER  LIFE-STORIES. 

These  stories  of  the  children  of  Scandinavia 
and  Lithuania,  of  Italy  and  Greece,  are  by  no 
means  all  that  iUustrate  how  the  oppressed 
of  other  lands  are  becoming  valuable  and  suc- 
cessful citizens  in  our  Republic,  which  are 
given  in  this  volume;  yet  the  book  is  by  no 
means  devoted  to  pen-pictures  of  "Americans 
in  the  making."  There  is,  for  example,  the 
French  dressmaker,  who  finds  America  only 
a  golden  orange  which  she  is  using  to  obtain 
sustenance  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  return 
and  live  in  comfort  in  Paris.  Here,  too,  is  the 
pitiful  life-stoiy,  of  a  negro  peon  in  the  South; 
the  tragic  tale  of  the  wife  of  a  western  fanner 
who  is  absorbed  in  money-getting  and  who 
thwarts  almost  all  her  efforts  to  broaden  her 
culture;  the  pathetic  and  moraUy  heroic 
story  of  a  Methodist  itinerant  minister,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  had  a  salary  that  only 
averaged  $880  on  which  to  support  himself 
and  family,  and  who  has  done  so  without 
running  in  debt.  And  there  are  many  other 
entertaining  stories,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing being  the  unique  tale  of  an  Igorrote  chief 
who  came  with  a  band  of  Filipinos  to  Coney 
Island,  and  who  frankly  describes  his  early 
life  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  people. 
He  likes  the  Americans  but  despises  the  Span- 
iards. He  feels  very  badly,  however,  for  the 
Americans  and  hopes  they  will  learn  some 
Jessons  from  his  civilization,  which  he  ex- 
plains is  die  oldest  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
his  island  was  the  original  Garden  of  Eden, 
according  to  his  view,  and  here  also  was  the 
Deluge.    How  does  he  know  this?    Because 


the  story  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  since  the  great  flood.  Three  times 
every  year  the  patriarchs  of  this  people  tell 
the  story  of  creation  and  the  Deluge,  explain- 
ing how  only  seven  lives  were  saved  at  the 
time  of  the  flood.  They  were  in  a  great 
canoe  which  landed  on  a  mountain.  This 
mountain  he  has  often  seen.  He  feels  sorry 
for  the  poor  deluded  Americans  because  they 
wear  clothes  and  work  so  hard.  In  speaking 
of  this  he  says: 

"They  are  good  people,  but  they  do  not 
look  well.  They  all  wear  clothes,  even  the 
children.  It  is  bad  that  any  one  should  wear 
clothes,  but  much  worse  for  the  children.  We 
pity  them.  They  cannot  be  well  unless  they 
leave  their  clothes  off  and  let  the  wind  and 
the  sun  get  to  their  skins.  Perhaps  they  are 
ashamed  because  they  don  't  look  well  with 
their  clothes  off.  They  are  thin  and  stooping 
and  pale. 

"That  is  because  they  work  so  much.  It 
is  very  foolish  to  work.  Men  who  work  hard 
do  not  live  long. 

"Everything  we  want  grows  in  the  forest; 
we  make  our  houses  out  of  cane,  rattan  and 
leaves,  our  women  weave  our  loin  doths»  and 
we  get  our  food  from  the  trees  and  from  the 
fields  of  rice  and  sweet  potatoes  and  sugar- 
cane. 

"Why  cannot  the  Americans  live  like  that? 
I  would  tell  them  about  our  ways  if  I  could, 
because  I  feel  sorry  for  them;  they  look  sick 
and  they  should  never  put  dothes  on  the 
children.  If  God  had  meant  the  children  to 
wear  dothes  he  would  have  dothed  them 
himself. 

"Maybe  many  of  the  people  cover  them- 
selves up  because  they  know  that  they  do  not 
look  well  without  dothes;  they  are  too  thin 
or  too  fat,  or  they  are  crooked.  That  is  why 
the  women  hide  their  shapes,  I  suppose.  But 
if  they  lived  as  our  women  do  they  would  soon 
look  as  well  as  ours  look.  Our  women  by 
climbing  about  the  mountains  have  large 
limbs  and  look  handsome." 

This  volume  is  a  book  of  rare  interest,  but 
it  is  far  more  than  that.  Many  chapters  are 
in  reality  sermons  of  real  value  for  our  people, 
rich  in  lessons  that  should  be  of  peculiar  worth 
to  young  men  and  women. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY/ 


Parrt  and  His  BooK.f 

THE  CITY  that  is  set  upon  the  hill  can- 
not be  hid,  nor  can  the  house  that  is 
built  thereon,  nor  can  the  dweller  therein, 
especially  if  the  house  be  of  glass  and,  by 
throwing  stones,  he  makes  himself  the  cyno- 
sure,  whether  in  envy  or  contempt,  of  all  eyes. 
But  while  the  aforesaid  dweller  may  be  visible 
to  others,  it  does  not  follow  that  others  are 
visible  to  him.  Such  seems  to  be  the  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  David  M.  Parry  who  lives, 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  on  Golden  Hill, 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Parry  has  been  much  in 
the  limelight  as  an  explosive  whose  fulmina- 
tions  have  been  directed  against  organized 
labor.  He  has  now  written  a  book  against 
Socialism  which  he  calls  The  Scarlet  Empire. 
In  it,  he  sets  out  to  paint  an  unutopian  Utopia, 
his  idea  of  the  aims  of  Socialism,  and  not  only 
does  he  heap  upon  this  a  mountain  of  sarcasm 
and  burlesque,  but  he  also  takes  occasion  to 
laud  our  present  system.  From  the  Socialist 
standpoint,  Mr.  Parry's  literary  effort  is  suc- 
cessful mainly  in  proving  that  what  he  does 
not  know  or  care  to  reveal  about  Socialism, 
would  fill  several  volumes  quite  as  large  as 
The  Scarlet  Empire, 

I  think  it  is  generally  true  that  anti-  or  non- 
socialists  are  more  given  to  prophecy  as  to 
the  working  out  of  Qie  details  of  society  fol- 
lowing the  advent  of  Socialism  than  are  the 
Socialists  themselves.  Those  who  conclude, 
a  priori,  that  Socialism  seeks  to  destroy  private 
property  and  entirely  submerge  the  individual 
need  possess  but  little  imagination  to  conjure 
up  all  sorts  of  horrible  nightmares  as  to  the 
future  of  the  race.  But  Uie  Socialist  is  not 
concerned  with  the  conclusions  of  these  dream- 
ers; he  is  concerned  with  their  premises. 
The  Socialist  claims  to  be  no  less  interested 
in  freeing  the  individual  than  is  the  avowed 
''individualist"  himself,  asserting  with  vigor 
and,  I  think,  with  logic,  that  the  cooperative 
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commonwealth  offers  the  only  oomprehenave 
means  to  this  end. 

Crediting  Mr.  Parry  with  sincerity,  we  find 
his  appointed  task  to  be  twofold:  First,  he 
must  prove  that  the  individual  is  free  under 
die  present  anomalous,  partially  competitrpe 
and  partially  monopolistic,  partially  prrrale 
and  partially  public-ownership,  chaotic  lack 
of  S3rstem;  and,  second,  he  must  prove  where- 
in Socialism,  by  removing  the  most  ^indent 
strug^e  of  the  average  modem  individual,— 
that  of  mere  existence,  of  obtaining  the  aiiiqife 
means  of  life, — submerges  the  individual  or 
otherwise  injuriously  affects  him.  Sudi  col- 
lations of  undenied  facts  as  presented  by  Jntk 
London  in  The  People  of  the  Ahy^e^  Robert 
Hunter  in  Poverty^  Israel  ZangwiU  in  The 
Children  of  the  OhettOy  John  Sparge  in  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  ChUdreUy  Upton  Sindair  in 
The  Jungle^  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in-  Uie  census  of  the  unemployed,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  answer  to  the  first  propootioii, 
and  to  prove  that  the  individual  is  not  free 
under  the  present  system.  And,  if  the  Social- 
ist may  be  allowed  the  same  license  as  the 
individualist  to  quote  Herbert  Spencer,  yiiho 
said  that  Socialism  was  "the  coming  slavery," 
we  may  recall  that  he  also  said  that  no  mai 
can  be  free  until  all  are  free.  Hence  no  man 
is  now  free. 

Socialism  claims  to  devote  itself  exclusively 
to  the  field  of  economics  and  seeks  by  definite 
plan,  to  obliterate  the  struggle  for  existenoe. 
The  claim  therefore  that  it  will  affect  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  except  to  increase  it, 
embodies  a  manifest  absurdity.  How  can  a 
man  be  enslaved  by  making  him  more  free? 
Whether  or  not  Socialism  will  render  the  strug- 
gle less  intense  or  entirely  obliterate  it  as  such, 
may  still  be  a  debatable  question,  but,  tfaat* 
the  removal  of  the  struggle  for  existenoe  wiD, 
by  relieving  man  of  his  most  onerous  burden, 
efface  his  individuality  has  no  ground  to  stand 
on.  Before  man  can  do  any  other  thing,  he 
must  live.  Before  he  may  devote  himself  to 
art,  literature,  science  and  die  solving  of  po- 
litical and  economic  problems,  he  must 
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the  means  of  life«  food,  dothing,  shelter  and 
fuel.  If  he  can  not  procure  these  or  if  the 
procuring  of  them  requires  his  whole  time, 
he  acquires  no  remarkable  individuality.  He 
dies  or  remains  a  mere  animal.  The  tiiought 
of  ideab  or  of  a  higher  life  is  entirely  obscured 
by  the  necessities  of  a  mere  colorless  existence. 
What  if  a  man  have  ambitions  and  no  time 
to  indulge  them?  What  if  he  have  dreams 
and  no  time  to  interpret  them  ?  What  if  he 
have  talent  and  no  time  to  develop  it  ? 

Mr.  Parry  has  naught  to  do  with  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  He  lives  without  effort. 
His  attention  is  not  occupied  with  the  question 
of  how  to  live  but  of  how  to  live  better  and 
more  luxuriously.  Although  he  is  called  a 
aelf-made  man,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  be 
aaid  to  have  ever  been  compelled  to  strug^e 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  In  his  formative 
period,  class  distinctions  were  not  so  sharply 
drawn  and  the  problem  was  not  how  to  stay 
in  the  world  but  how  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 
Will  Mr.  Parry  admit  that  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  political 
economy  and  to  be  the  president  of  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  been  in- 
jurious to  his  individuality?  I  think  not, 
and  yet  he  must  make  this  admission  if  he 
contends  that  the  removal  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  subversive  of  individuality.  But 
what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Parry  and  others 
of  his  class  ?  Now  have  those  who  have  got 
ahead  in  the  world  been  affected  by  escaping 
the  struggle  for  existence?  Some  wit  might 
rejoin  that  if  the  removal  of  the  struggle  for 
esstence  developed  men  like  Parry,  we  better 
keep  things  as  they  are.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Parry  is  a  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
but  he  is  a  product  of  the  general  struggle  and 
not  of  his  own  particular  struggle.  In  his 
circumspection  and  retrospection,  he  mistakes 
the  fact  of  the  struggle  for  the  sine  qua  turn  of 
the  development  of  all  or  the  majority.  The 
subject  of  political  economy  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  welfare  and  development  of  a 
particular  man  or  set  of  men,  but  of  all  men. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  his  characters,  Mr. 
Parry  describes  this  as  the  land  '*  where  each 
man  fights  his  own  battles  and  revels  in  the 
strife."  The  idea  of  battle  is  necessarily  re- 
lated to  the  idea  of  victor  and  vanquished. 
Mr.  Parry  is  one  of  the  victors  in  the  battle 
for  wealth  accumulation.  According  to  that 
standard  he  is  a  success.  But  there  are  other 
men,  vastly  greater  in  number,  who  were  van- 
quished.   These  men  will  have  a  different 


story  to  tell  of  the  battle.  Tlie  strife  for  them 
was  not  so  much  of  a  revel.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  true  that  Mr.  Parry  reveled  more  in  the 
winning  than  in  the  striving. 

Mr.  Parry  is  a  strong  personality.  In  spite 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  he  has  got  ahead 
in  the  world.  He  has  so  mastered  the  first 
great  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  even  at 
the  cost  of  his  fellows,  as  to  allow  room  for  the 
free  play  of  the  second  great  law  of  nature, 
love  of  approbation.  But  that  he  won  the 
approbation  of  a  few  and  the  aversion  of  the 
many  would  rather  seem  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  mastered  the  second  law  so  well  as  the 
first. 

While  the  prophetic  state  described  in  The 
Scarlet  Empire,  in  satire  and  burlesque,  may 
or  may  not  be  warranted  as  a  prophecy,  it  is 
not  substantially  connected  with  Socialism, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  closely  connected 
with  Mr.  Parry's  idea  of  Socialism.  But, 
Socialism  or  not,  an  examination  of  the  regu- 
lations of  this  supposed  state,  offered  in  evi- 
dence of  the  despicable  character  of  its  tyr- 
anny, finds  them  to  be  more  objectionable 
superficially  than  under  the  microscope.  For 
instance,  these  benighted  people  are  described 
as  dressing  alike.  We  di^ss  alike  now.  Mr. 
Parry  would  no  more  think  of  appearing  at  a 
formal  function  in  any  but  the  highly  conven- 
tional dress  suit  than  he  would  of  voting  the 
Sodab'st  ticket.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  I 
heard  Jack  London  bitterly  criticised  for  dar- 
ing to  follow  his  own  individual  preferences 
by  appearing  in  a  green  sweater  where  his 
critic  thought  a  dress  suit  the  only  proper 
thing.  Conventionality,  or  unwritten  law, 
now  prescribes  the  most  minute  details  for 
many  of  our  daily  actions.  Women  must 
wear  dresses.  There  are  even  statutes  that 
they  must  not  appear  in  public  in  man's  garb. 
These  dresses  by  custom  must  be  about  the 
same  in  length.  Similarly,  man  must  wear 
trousers.  Priests  must  dress  just  so  and  be 
clean  shaven.  Ministers  must  dress  in  black, 
likewise  undertakers.  Tliousands  of  em- 
ploy^ are  compelled  to  wear  uniforms. 
Whether  these  regulations  are  good  or  bad, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  dear  that  in  the  matter 
of  dress,  Mr.  Parry's  figment  does  not  differ 
materially  from  present-day  reality. 

Also  in  the  matter  of  eating,  Mr.  Parry  is 
more  satirical  in  spirit  than  in  fact.  He  causes 
his  hero  to  introduce  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  equal  use  of  the  maxillary  musdes  in 
mastication.    That  is  ridiculous  to  be  sure. 
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But  to-day  sdence  and  conventioiialitj  under- 
take details  fully  as  minute  and  ridiculous. 
In  giving  a  fashionable  dinner  now,  Mr.  Parry 
must  begin  with  soup  and  end  with  nuts.  Not 
only  must  he  eat  with  a  fork,  but  he  must  eat 
each  course  with  a  different  fork  and  further 
he  must  eat  each  course  with  a  different  kind 
of  fork.  When  not  in  use,  his  napkin  must 
be  held  in  his  lap.  He  must  serve  his  wine 
in  a  particular  way.  All  these  and  other 
things  he  must  do,  or  suffer  the  punishment 
of  being  anathematized  as  a  boor  or  a  crank. 

Another  of  the  objections  offered  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  Parry  is  that  marriages  are  arranged 
by  the  state.  If  the  Socialist  raised  this  as 
an  objection,  he  would  be  inmiediateiy  charged 
with  advocating  "free  love.*'  If  marriages 
are  not  arranged  by  the  state  now,  how  are 
they  arranged?  And,  judging  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  divorces,  disarrangements, 
the  methods  or  our  present  system  are  far 
from  ideal. 

And  further  we  are  told  that  these  "social- 
ized" people  have  no  names  but  are  known 
by  number.  We  are  tempted  at  this  to  ask 
classically,  "What 's  in  a  name?'*  But  is  it 
not  a  solemn  fact  that  under  our  industrial 
system,  numbers  are  rapidly  replacing  names 
as  a  means  of  designating?  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  most  of  the  wage-earners  in 
Mr.  Parry's  employ  are  designated  by  num- 
ber. But  what  is  the  difference  whether  des- 
ignation is  made  by  a  combination  of  sundry 
letters  or  by  a  combination  of  sundry  figures  ? 
We  look  in  the  directory  and  see  whole  colunms 
of  John  Smiths  and  John  Joneses  and  Mary 
Smiths  and  Mary  Joneses  and  the  like.  To 
these  the  matter  of  name  lends  no  individual- 
ity. Might  not  numbers  in  such  cases  have 
distinct  advantages  over  letters. 

We  are  further  informed  that  stringent  laws 
were  enacted  to  restrain  personal  enUiusiasm. 
We  are  familiar  with  such  laws  to-day,  less 
perhaps  in  this  country  than  in  Russia,  for 
instance.  Mr.  Parry  himself  might  be  charged 
with  favoring  such  laws  when  the  personal 
enthusiasm  is  expressed  in  favor  of  organized 
labor.  Injunctions  against  the  activities  of 
union  men  during  strikes  are  distinctly  laws 
to  restrain  personal  enthusiasm.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  other  detailed  "objections**  of  Mr. 
Parry.  Some  are  real  and  these  are  opposed 
more  ardently  perhaps  by  the  socialist  than 
by  the  individualist.  But  most  of  his  objec- 
tions find  their  counterpart  in  modem  society 


and  whether  they  are  apparent  or  real  is  merdy 
a  matter  of  opinion  having  no  connection  with 
Socialism. 

Tlie  ruling  spirit  of  the  modem  capitalistic 
state  may  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
plot  of  The  Scarlet  Empire  where  the  hero, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  society  in  good 
faith,  conspires  to  destroy  it  by  the  enactment 
of  ambiguous  laws  designed  to  benefit  himadf 
at  the  expense  of  the  society.  Thus,  and  in 
other  instances  in  the  book,  stealth  and  double- 
dealing  are  made  to  adorn  the  badge  of  hero- 
ism. 

The  Scarlet  Empire  is  not  a  discussion  of 
Socialism.  It  is  rather  a  developed  miscon- 
ception of  Socialism.  It  is  a  house  built  on 
the  illusive  sands*  of  fundamental  error  or 
false  premises.  Mr.  Parry  has  not  made  a 
case  against  Socialism.  It  is  ever  questioii- 
able  whether  he  has  made  a  case  against  hit 
own  conception  of  Socialism.  Mr.  Pany 
hates  the  Socialism  that  he  has  conoeiveci 
and,  if  rather  in  spirit  than  in  form,  the  social- 
ism he  describes  is  certainly  hateful.  Herbert 
Spencer  hated  the  socialism  that  he  conceived 
to  be  the  "coming  slavery.*'  But  Heifaert 
Spencer  also  conceived  socialism  to  be  as  in- 
evitable as  the-  incoming  waves  of  Biairits. 
In  respect  of  its  inevitableness,  the  Socialists 
agree  entirely  with  Spencer,  but  they  view  its 
coming  with  supreme  complacency.  They 
believe  its  coming  is  the  next  step  in  an  aaoend- 
ing  evolution,  that  it  comes  as  an  emancipa- 
tion rather  than  an  enslavement.  Hie  cap- 
italist views  it  as  an  impracticable  dream. 
The  Socialist  views  the  present  ^stem,  or 
lack  of  system,  as  an  impracable  ni^tmare, 
established  on  trial. 

We  find  therefore  the  Spencerians  quies- 
cently shuddering  at  the  inevitable  or  seeking 
in  vain  for  a  means  to  avoid  the  unavoidable. 
We  find  the  capitalist,  whom  Mr.  Parry  typi- 
fies, trying  to  avoid  the  unavoidable  by  ridi- 
cule, satire  and  misconception.  W^e  fiind  the 
Socialist  facing  the  inevitable  with  serenity, 
seeking  to  understand  its  nature  and  its  laws 
and  thus  to  usher  it  in  with  the  least  possible 
friction  and  attendant  misery.  As  for  [mph- 
edes,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  they  are 
interesting  only  as  studies;  they  prove  nothing. 
The  only  way  that  Socialism  can  be  proved 
either  practicable  or  impracticable  is  by  a 
trial.  And  since  it  is  inevitable,  the  sooner  it 
comes  the  better. 

Elub  O.  Jonxs. 
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Marriage.  By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  Cloth. 
Ornamental  Cover.  Pp.  84.  Philadelphia, 
The  Nunc  Licet  Press. 

Mrs.  Milus  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
thinkers  who  have  written  seriously  on  the 
marriage  question  She  is  deeply  religious 
and  handles  the  subject  chiefly  from  the  spir- 
itual standpoint.    She  well  observes: 

"There  is  one  principle  which  obtains 
throughout  the  universe,  and  every  action, 
even  the  smallest,  is  the  effect  of  it,  as  truly  as 
the  entire  creation.  It  is  the  law  of  union  and 
fruition.  The  sight  of  the  snow  crystals  was 
the  fruit  of  the  light  uniting  with  my  eye.  So 
every  thought,  and  act,  and  feeling,  as  well 
as  all  material  things,  are  brought  forth  by 
two  somethings  acting  as  one.  Below  the 
human  plane  the  unions  are  temporary,  and 
of  either  good  or  bad  results.  With  the  human 
when  they  are  true,  they  are  marriage,  which 
is  alwa3rs  good  in  its  effects.  The  various 
human  sexual  relations  not  permanent,  or 
not  good,  are  not  marriage,,  although  some  of 
them  are  called  so.  The  inner  personal  mar- 
riage between  husband  and  wife  is  that  which 
gives  value  to  the  external." 

She  holds,  and  rightly  holds,  that: 


"Tlie  life  of  marriage  depends  upon  two 
conditions — permanency  and  inner  union. 
Real  marriage  is  a  constant  growth  in  spiritual 
oneness,  and  temporariness  cannot  promote 
it.  To  the  husband  and  wife  who  love  their 
marriage  with  each  other,  the  finding  out  how 
they  may  make  a  mutual  adjustment  of  their 
natures  is  their  greatest  joy." 

Again,  she  is  very  sensible  in  her  observa- 
tions on  divorce: 

"'What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.'  This  most  sacred  truth 
has  been  much  profaned,  by  practically  re- 
versing it, — What  man  has  joined  together, 
let  not  even  God  put  asunder.  Grod  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  some  marriage  ceremonies 
except  to  permit  them,  as  He  does  other  evils. 
They  have  been  conceived  in  iniquity,  shapen 
in  sin,  and  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  to  whom  the  priest  has  lent  his 
services,  simply  because  he  must,  having  had 
no  power  to  refuse,  or  interfere." 

Mrs.  Mills*  position  is  fundamentally  moral. 
She  is  as  strongly  opposed  to  free  love  or  pro- 
miscuity as  she  is  to  prostitution  within  the 


marriage  bond,  but  she  goes  behind  the  piti- 
fully shallow  and  essentially  degrading  atti- 
tude of  the  most  reactionary  and  dogmatic 
churches  and  parrot-like  conventionalists, 
who  never  look  beneath  the  surface  or  seek 
for  the  foundation,  so  that  evils  may  be  ra- 
tionally remedied.  She  shows  that  a  marriage 
to  be  true  must  represent  a  union  of  love  and 
wisdom,  of  devotion  and  judgment,  which 
culminates  in  service — ^that  sweet  soul-devel- 
oping service  where  both  husband  and  wife 
strive  to  understand  each  other,  to  become 
one  in  spirit  and  aspiration  and  to  mutually 
aid,  uplift  and  develop  each  other.  She 
thoughtfully  points  out  a  fact  that  may  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  possess  the  in- 
tuitive or  mystic  eye  to  see  the  deep  things  of 
life,  and  that  is  that  the  union  of  devotion  or 
love  with  judgment  or  wisdom  ever  gives  birth 
to  that  spiritual  offspring,  service,  which 
rounds  out  life  and  fills  it  with  richness  and 
beauty.  Even  those  who  are  not  mated  in 
this  life  may  experience  a  large  degree  of  the 
fruition  that  comes  alone  from  service,  the 
child  of  love  and  wisdom. 

"Service,"  says  our  author,  "to  be  the  child 
of  the  inner  marriage,  necessitates  the  having 
of  some  external  work  for  which  one  is  re- 
sponsible. Mere  desultory  duties  cannot 
satisfy  a  strong  affection.  One  must  love 
steadily,  to  love  deeply;  also,  wisdom  cannot 
unite  with  love  which  wanders  from  one  aim 
to  another.  The  inner  marriage  needs  a 
body  of  permanency,  exacUy  as  the  personal 
marriage  needs  the  same  external  form.  The 
lack  of  it  is  noticeable  in  the  'unmarried'  at- 
mosphere of  single  men  and  women  who  have 
no  special  interest  in  anything  of  value." 

On  the  subject  of  remarriage  after  divorce 
Mrs.  Mills  has  some  excellent  observations, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"There  are  ideas,  always  brought  up  in  the 
discussion  of  marriage  laws,  which  are  com- 
monly treated  with  an  abundance  of  thought 
that  does  not  reach  far  below  the  surface. 
The  rigorist  theory  of  divorce  is  one.  This 
has,  for  centuries,  been  practiced  by  the 
Roman  Church,  the  oldest  and  largest  Chris- 
tian denomination  in  the  world.  Its  record, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  the  Cath- 
olic countries  are  distinguished  for  an  immor- 
ality forming  the  life  of  a  majority  of  their 
peoples,  high  and  low,  leaves  no  need  for 
furtiier  research  into  the  theory. 
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"A  Protestant  modification  of  this  law  is, 
— Divorce,  but  no  remarriage.  Sensible  per- 
sons favor  this  decree,  yet  it  is  among  those 
man-made  laws  which  have  no  common  sense 
for  their  foundation.  This  alone,  taking  no 
other  proof,  shows  the  dearth  of  thought  upon 
marriage  as  character-building,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  the  attempt  to  uphold  the  institu- 
tion artificially.  One  moment's  considera- 
tion will  show  its  utter  unreason.  The  di- 
vorced person  is  bound  to  a  dead  contract, 
as  one  Siamese  twin,  living,  to  his  dead  brother, 
bound  to  a  bond  which  does  not  bind,  to  an 
obligation  without  duties  or  responsibilities, 
except  not  to  do  something  which  the  former 
husband  or  wife  has  no  longer  any  right  to 
care  for,  whether  it  is  done  or  not.  What 
kind  of  a  ghastly  thing  is  this  for  sensible  hu- 
manity to  torture  itself  with, — ^to  stunt  and 
cripple  and  deaden  the  life  remaining  to  some 
of  its  members,  and  consequently  to  its  own 
as  a  whole  ?  The  measure  is  supposed  to  be 
a  preventive  of  divorce.  This  is  trjdng  to 
prevent  an  evil  by  after  penalty,  rather  than 
by  previous  instruction,  a  method  which  has 
always  failed  and  is  always  failing.  The 
Protestant  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  lifted 
its  voice  in  teaching  that  marriage  is  the  high- 
est form  of  character-building. 

"Often  it  is  said  that  the  prohibition  of  di- 
vorce, or  of  remarriage  after,  is  not  injurious 
to  the  individual,  because  all  suffering  is  re- 
generative. All  needful  suffering  is  regen- 
erative, like  the  pain  which  comes  to  the  in- 
jured limb,  reviving  into  health.  Unneedful 
suffering  is  the  torture  which  leads  to  death. 

''Also,  they  say,  that  by  this  theory  are 
sacrificed  only  the  few  for  the  good  of  the  many. 
This,  too,  is  untenable.  A  hand  cannot  be 
maimed,  a  leg  crippled,  or  a  heart  diseased 
without  a  weakening  of  the  whole  body. 
Neither  can  the  character-growth  of  any  per- 
son be  obstructed  without  enfeebling  the  fiber 
of  the  great  himmnity." 

Some  readers  may  not  agree  with  all  our 
author's  positions,  and  those  who  belong  to 
the  stolid,  matter-of-fact  element,  who  possess 
small  idealism  or  spiritual  perception,  will 
find  it  difficult  at  all  times  to  follow  Mrs.  Mills. 
Yet  no  one  can,  we  think,  read  the  book  with- 
out being  made  better  for  its  perusal,  and  we 
earnestly  wish  every  young  man  and  woman, 
and  especially  every  young  married  couple, 


could  carefully  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  would  in  many  instances,  we  are  convinced, 
lead  to  that  spiritual  awakening  that  would 
draw  the  young  people  into  that  deep  and  pei^ 
feet  union  that  constitutes  true  marriage,  for, 
after  all,  veiy  much  of  the  domestic  infelicity 
of  the  day  arises  from  the  criminal  negligence 
of  parents,  the  school  and  the  church  in  fafl- 
ing  to  inculcate  ethical  idealism  and  to  im- 
press the  mutual  responsibilities,  duties  and 
obligations  that  each  bears  to  the  other;  or, 
in  a  word,  to  point  out  to  the  yoimg  the  royal 
road  of  true  happiness  and  also  to  show  the 
pitfalls  of  death  that  are  to  be  avoided. 


Susan  Clegg  and  Her  Neighbors*  Affairs, 
By  Anne  Warner.  Cloth.  Pp.220.  Price, 
$1.50.    Boston:  Little  Brown  &  Company. 

The  Susan  Cleog  stories  have  proved 
very  popular  and  this  new  volume  will  be 
warmly  received  by  Miss  Warner's  admirers. 
In  the  present  volume  we  have  *'Mrs.  La- 
throp's  Love  Affair,"  in  two  parts;  "dd 
Man  Ely's  Proposal";  "The  Wolf  at  Susan's 
Door,"  in  four  parts;  and  "A  Very  SuperiOT 
Man." 

Susan  Clegg  is  one  of  the  most  original 
characters  in  present-day  American  fiction, 
and  yet  she  is  sufiiciently  true  to  life  to  give 
the  necessary  human  interest  that  the  popular 
taste  calls  for,  even  in  humorous  or  semi- 
humorous  vmtings.  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  volume  is  quite  up  to 
the  former  short  stories  by  this  author,  and 
from  our  point-of-view  it  is  very  inferior  to 
The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary. 


Spurgeon's  lUuslraHve  Anecdotes,  Sdected 
and  Classified  by  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Bank^ 
D.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  314.  Price,  $1.20  net 
New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  volume  embraces  a  vast  treamiry  of 
the  anecdotes  and  illustrations  used  by  Ae 
great  London  Baptist  divine  during  his  long 
and  successful  ministrations  in  London. 
They  are  especially  adapted  as  aids  for  Ch^ 
thodox  cleigjonen,  workers  in  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies,  or  other  laborers  among 
Evangelical  workers  who  may  at  some  time 
be  at  a  loss  for  some  apt  illustrations.  Hie 
work  is  admirably  dassified  and  arranged  lo 
that  any  special  subject  can  be  readily  foimd. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


PROFESSOR  SHELDON'S  BCPORTANT 
PAPER:  In  Shall  Lynching  Be  Suppressed, 
and  How?  Professor  Winthbop  D.  ^asxpoN, 
LXi.Dm  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia  furnishes 
an  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  hour.  Lynch- 
ing is  one  of  the  greatest  national  scandals  of  our 
day.  It  is  an  evil  the  presence  of  which  always  in- 
dicates one  of  two  things, — either  the  lax  enforce- 
ment of  law  which  brings  about  a  popular  reaction 
in  which  the  people  ano^te  the  right  to  do  what 
the  government  is  commissioned  to  perform,  or  a 
state  of  lawlessness  and  general  mental  aberration 
that  is  the  reverse  of  normal — a  condition  that  is 
not  only  unfavorable  to  orderly  progress  and  ad- 
vancing civilization,  but  which  is  morally  disinte- 
grating, destroying  all  sense  of  moral  proportions 
and  reverence  for  i^w  in  its  orderly  workings,  and 
indicating  the  lack  of  that  individual  and  collective 
restraint  which  is  a  chief  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  sanity.  The  lynching  that  nave  taken 
glace  in  the  United  States  dunng  the  past  twenty- 
ve  years  have  rarehr,  if  ever,  been  the  result  of  a 
bdicx  on  the  part  of  society  that  the  victim  would 
esci^  punishment  Hence  they  are  not  onlv  in- 
excusable but  indicate  a  genotd  lack  in  moral  and 
mental  control  which  calls  for  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  statesmen,  educatcvs,  and, 
indeed^  all  thoughtful  citizens.  Professor  Sheldon 
is  a  distinguished  educator,  a  man  of  high  moral 
ideals  and  a  deep  philosopher.  He  reo^nizes  the 
fact  that  the  Repuohc  must  seriously  suner  unless 
some  definite  remedies  be  found  which  shall  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  mania  for  taking  the  fives 
of  those  accused  of  crime  in  an  extra-legal  way. 
Whether  the  remedy  he  proposes  is  the  best  means 
at  hand  to  control  the  evil  is  an  open  (question,  but 
though  one  may  not  agree  as  to  tne  wisdom  of  ex- 
tending the  central  power  of  government  in  the 
way  suggested,  all  serious-minded  persons  will, 
think,  find  in  this  paper  much  food  for  reflection. 


Economics  of  Jesus:  Few  papers  have  appeared 
in  Tbe  Arena  of  late  that  have  occasioned  greater 
interest  or  called  forth  more  strong  words  of  ap- 
proval than  the  series  of  contributions  from  tne 
pen  of  Professor  George  MgA.  Miller  on  the 
Economics  of  Moses.  This  month  we  open  the 
complementary  series  of  papers  by  Professor  Mil- 
lib  dealing  with  the  Economics  of  Jesus.  Not  in 
a  generation  has  there  been  greater  interest  mani- 
fested on  alL  sides  in  the  discission  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  df  the 
day  that  the  church  at  last  is  awakeninff  to  the  im- 
portance of  demanding  a  larser  meed  <n  justice  for 
the  tofler  than  he  has  reoeivef 

Mr.  Nye^s  Work  for  Progressive  D^moeraeu: 
We  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  from  friendf 


desiring  to  know  if  we  were  not  ^ing  to  continue 
our  series  of  articles  dealing  with  representative 
American  cartoonists.  In  reply  to  these  friends 
we  would  sav  it  is  our  purpose  to  continue  these 
sketches.  They  have  been  crowded  out  during 
the  last  few  months  owing  to  the  press  of  other 
material,  but  this  month  we  publish  a  continuance 
of  the  sketches  in  a  paper  dealing  with  W.  Gordon 
Nue:  A  Cartoomsl  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy. 
Following  Mr>  Nte's  sketcn  we  give  some  brief 
comments  on  our  second  series  of  original  draw- 
ings by  the  brilliant  Australian  artist  and  cartoon- 
isC  Mr.  George  Taylor.  His  pictures  this  month 
teach  a  great  lesson  which  shoula  appeal  to  serious- 
minded  Christians  everywhere,  as  they  illustrate 
in  a  telling  maimer  how  recreant  in  many  respects 
is  the  church  to-day  and  how  strikingly  does  her 
position  suggest  the  attitude  of  the  conventional 
religious  e^nent  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was 
sneered  at  and  derided  because  he  ministered  to 
the  poor  and  placed  justice,  equity  and  brother- 
hooo  above  all  personal  considerations. 

Ayacucho:  The  Spanish  Waterloo  of  South 
America:  At  the  present  time  the  ^es  of  our  peo- 
ple are  turned  toward  South  America,  owing  to 
Secretary  Root's  extended  tour  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  creating  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  republics  of  Sie  two  Americas  and  for  pro- 
moting mutually  advantafleous  trade  rdations. 
Hence  Professor  Noa's  hignly  interesting  and  au- 
thoritative story  of  the  great  crucial  rattle  that 
settied  the  conflict  between  the  f(»tses  of  £uroi>ean 
monarchal  rule  and  those  of  South  American  pro- 
gressive democracy  is  particularly  timely.  It  has 
K>ng  been  a  cause  for  serious  regret  that  our  people 
have  been  so  indifferent  to  the  nistorv  and  achieve- 
ments and  the  potential  g^reatness  of  the  southern 
r^ubUcs,  and  so  short-sijgfated  aa  to  nedect  to 
cultivate  more  cordial  relations.  Secretary  Blaine, 
it  is  true,  with  the  vision  of  a  true  statesman  re- 
cognized the  enormous  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  our  Republic  if  we  were  wise  enough  and 
great  enough  to  cultivate  the  closest  commercial 
relations  with  the  Spanish-American  nations,  but, 
since  his  death,  the  government  has  beep  so  largely 
in  the  hands  of  short-sighted,  small- viaioned  and 
self-seeking  politicians  who  have  been^  diiefly  con- 
cerned in  carrying  out  the  orders  or  wishes  of  their 
real  masters,  me  trusts  and  corporaticMis,  that  this 
important  question  has  been  ignoced.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Secretary  Root's  visit  will  mark  the 
dawn  of  a  new  order  and  that  henceforth  our  peo- 
ple wfll  reoognise  the  importance  of  doing  every- 
thing in  reason  to  cultivate  the  dosest  ana  friend- 
liest rdations  with  the  sister  republics  of  the  south. 
Rofessor  Noa's  series  of  pi^Mn  on  South  America 
cannot  fafl  to  poMeso  stronff  interest  for  thoughtful 
Americans,  eqwdally  at  toe  present  time.  Pfext 
month  we  expect  to  publish  a  hi^y  interesting 
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contribution  in  this  series  from  the  IWessor*s  pen 
dealing  with  the  great  South  American  educator 
and  statesman,  Sarmiemto. 

In  speaking  of  Fh>fessor  Noa,  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  his  scholariy  paper, 
whidi  is  one  of  the  stron^^est  features  of  the  summer 
number  of  Poet  Lore,  m  which  he  describes  at 
length  the  recent  successful  presentation  in  the 
National  Theatre  of  Havana  of  the  great  tragedy 
written  hy  Cuba's  most  illustrious  poet  and  drar 
matist,  Gebtrudib  Gomez  de  Ayellaneda,  en- 
titled "Baltasar."  The  paper  contains  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  play  presented  in  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  manner,  and  a  brief  note  rdatins  to  the 
life  of  the  author,  the  most  distinguished  literary 
daughter  of  the  Antilles. 


it  is  believed,  will  have  great  influence  on  the  Um- 
lature  and  in  all  probability  will  be  followed  lij 
substantial  i>elorms  in  court  procedure. 


The  ThavhWhite  Tragedy:  One  of  the  most 
timely  oapers  in  this  issue  is  the  contribution  by 
the  well-laiown  author  and  liberal  pulpit  orator, 
Henry  Frank,  of  New  Yoric  City,  on  The  Thavh 
White  Tragedy,  In  this  paper  Mr.  Frank  in  the 
strfldnff  and  epinammatic  style  for  whidi  he  is 
justly  famous  tcSs  some  i^ain  truths  and  draws 
impressive  lessons  that  must  be  heeded  if  our 
nation  is  to  avoid  the  rocks  which  proved  the  ship- 
wredc  of  many  of  the  proudest  dviuzations  of  dder 
days. 

The  Ccntee  and  Cvre  of  Our  Marine  Decay:  An- 
other timdy  paper  that  will  appeal  to  the  more 
thoughtful  of  our  people  and  espedallv  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  true  greatness  and  normal  de- 
velopment of  our  nation  rather  than  the  cpridi- 
ment  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  is  Mr. 
W.  W.  Bates'  extremdv  thou^tful  paper  on  The 
Cause  and  Cvre  of  Our  MaHneDecay.  Mr.  Bates, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  is  the  author  of  two 
of  the  laif;est  and  most  authoritative  volumes  on 
the  Amencan  Merchant  Marine  that  have  been 
published  in  America.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  competent  specialists  in  marine  history  in  the 
land,  and  we  douot  if  any  statesman  in  pub|ic  life 
to-day  has  anything  like  the  (pup  of  this  subject 
whidi  he  possesses.  Hence  his  views  are  entitled 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  people,  especially 
at  the  time  when  the  ship-subsidy  thieves  are  trving 
to  break  into  the  pubhc  treasury  under  the  false 
pretence  that  their  primary  interot  is  in  increasing 
Ajnerican  commerce.  Mr.  Bates'  views  will  not 
be  pleasant  to  the  grafters,  but  they  will  appeal  to 
men  who  are  at  once  interested  in  tne  development 
of  the  merdiant  marine  and  the  extension  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  who  have  no  s^pathy  with 
the  various  devices  to  further  impovensh  the  masses 
for  ihe  over-enrichment  of  the  few. 


Stock-Oamblers  ae  Managers  of  Railroade:  In 
the  Ai^g;ust  Arena  we  published  an  extreme^  im- 
portant brief  paper  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Speed 
MosBT,  entitled  The  Court  it  King,  This  month 
we  take  pleasure  in  publislung  a  complementanr 
and  equally  timely  discussion  by  Stephen  H. 
Allen,  Esquire,  one  of  the  most  prominent  law- 
yers of  Kansas.  Mr.  Allen  is  at  the  present  time 
Chairman  of  the  committee  i^>pointed  b^  the  State 
Bar  of  Kansas  for  making  a  general  revision  of  the 
Code  of  "PtQoediae.    The  rqx>rt  of  this  committee. 


The  Liquor  Traffic:  This  month  we  puUiah  the 
second  of  our  series  of  papers  presentinff  widely 
divennent  views  on  the  uquor  traffic  ana  how  it 
shoufi  be  best  controlled.  Last  month  Mr.  HiofD- 
RiCKsoN  presented  the  view  of  the  FrohibitionistB. 
This  month  Mr.  Rappafort  in  a  verr  thoiu;fatfiil 
pu>er,  entitled  Social  CondiOone  and  the  Liquor 
FMiem,  aigues  for  high  license.  We  hope  in  our 
October  number  to  be  able  to  present  a  Wp^  that 
has  bem  prepared  for  this  series,  entitled  oodaUtm 
and  the  Liquor  Traffic,  by  William  H.  Watib. 


Our  National  lAbrary:  This  month  we  resume 
the  fascinating  series  of  papers  by  F^tANK  Vroq- 
MAN  on  constructive  work  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. We  have  seen  in  thebrilh'ant  papers  on  the 
splendid  woric  achieved  by  the  Agncultural  De- 
partment how  this  one  sreat  bureau  is  adding  mill- 
ions upon  miUions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  not  only  by  introducing  and  fostering  the 
cultivation  of  new  and  important  jJants  and  vahi- 
aUe  animal  life,  but  also  by  finding  remedies  for 
checking  the  devastation  of  the  various  pests  that 
confront  the  agriculturist  at  everjr  turn. 

In  this  issue  we  have  described  a  creat  educa- 
tional institution — ^the  magnificent  Congressional 
Library.  This  ptcpet  will  be  followed  by  two 
further  contributions  by  Mr.  Vrooman  on  Civil 
Service  and  the  SpoiHa  System. 


A  Cvre  for  Municipal  Bribery:  We  invite  the 
attention  of  all  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Crane's 
thought-stimulating  paper,  entitled  A  Curt  far 
Mumdpal  Bribery,  it  oein^  one  of  our  series  of 
papers  dealing  with  muniapal  problems  and  how 
to  meet  them. 


Liberty ,  Law  and  Labor:  One  of  the  most  thou^t- 
stimulating  papers  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena  will 
be  found  m  the  discussion  bv  Fannie  Humphrkts 
Gaffnet,  Honorary  IVesident  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  on  Liberia, 
Law  and  Labor,  It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  wid^ 
read  at  the  present  time  when  a  systematic  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  trust  magnates  and  the  capi- 
talistic dass  as  a  whole  to  hr^k  the  power  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  when  false  and  delusive  appesb 
are  being  scattered  broadcast  which  are  vecu  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  by  their  plausible  sophistry,  all 
who  do  not  think  deeply  on  social  questions. 


The  Primary  Cause  of  AUemate  Activity  and 
Depression  in  Trade:  The  very  thoughtful  paper 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Brazier  in  this  issue  calls  for  care- 
ful reading  cm  the  part  of  serious  mea  and  women. 
Mr.  Brazier  has  tor  years  been  one  of  the  dosest 
students  of  sodal  and  eoononiic  promas  in  tiie 
East,  and  has  written  eztenavdy  and  well  upoo 
trade  conditions.  His  investigations  and  oqieri- 
ence  entitle  him  to  be  considmd  as  an  authof^jr. 
The  reason  he  ascribes  for  depression  in  trade  b, 
we  bdieve,  fundamentally  soimd.  At  least,  it  ii 
certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  dqirearion. 


HON.    GKORGE    FRED    WILLIAM 


**  We  do  not  take  poBteuion  of  our  ideas,  but  are  poMteUfd  //y  them 
Theif  nuuter  ue  €Lnd  force  %u  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiatort,  we  mutt  fight  for  them,** — Hxikk. 
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THE  COSTLINESS  OF  WAR. 


By  WiujAii  Restelle. 


OF  AXiL  games  the  game  of  war  is 
the  most  historical.  It  has  been 
played  with  zest  and  zeal  by  mankind  in 
every  age  and  under  every  sun.  From 
the  time  that  ape-Hke  man  abandoned 
his  arborical  life  in  the  forests  and  entered 
the  keener  struggle  for  existence  on  the 
plains  and  among  the  hills,  from  the  time 
when  society  was  first  conceived  in  family 
and  clan,  right  down  through  the  un- 
numbered years  until  the  present  day 
when  nature  yields  up  her  wealth  at  the 
magic  touch  of  science,  when  society  has 
become  a  highly  complex  organism,  war 
has  been  a  most  serious  business,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  most  engrossing  pastime 
of  men.  To  the  idealist  who  persists  in 
believing  in  the  goodness  of  humanity,  to 
the  philosopher  who  reasons  of  morality 
and  brotherhood,  to  even  the  ordinary 
student  who  is  not  devoid  of  sentiment, 
the  pages  of  history  must  present  a  sad- 
dening spectacle.  The  story  of  society 
must  be  to  them  a  hideous  nightmare,  a 
chaos  of  terrible  dreams,  something  they 
would  fain  banish  from  their  minds, 
something  they  would  like  to  forget,  but 
cannot.  And  who  does  not  share  the 
feelings  of  these  gentle  souls  ?  What  is 
history  after  all  but  an  oft-reiterated  tale 


of  strife  and  discord,  of  murder  and  car- 
nage, of  people  yielding  to  the  bitterest 
hatred  and  the  fiercest  passions,  in  short, 
of  the  devil  fighting  the  arch-fiend,  and 
the  arch-fiend  fighting  the  devil?  It  is 
answered  that  all  this  has  not  been  with- 
out a  hidden  purpose,  that  the  struggle 
of  man  with  man  is  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
that  war  is  a  manly  sport  contributing 
much  to  the  utlimate  welfare  of  humanity. 
There  is  doubtless  a  measure  of  truth  in 
such  statements  as  these.  War  has  not 
been  an  unmitigated  evil;  it  has  served 
a  veiy  useful  and  perhaps  necessary  func- 
tion in  the  development  of  dviHzation. 
We  contend,  however,  that  war  has  ful- 
filled its  mission,  except  possibly  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  must 
yet  be  brought  under  the  white  man's 
government.  We  go  flirther  and  say 
that  a  perpetuation  of  war  into  this  twen- 
tieth century  will  not  mean  progress,  but 
retrogression.  A  short  consideration  of 
the  costliness  of  war  in  modem  times, 
not  only  from  an  economic,  but  from  an 
ethical  and  political  point-of-view,  ought 
to  convince  the  most  ardent  supporter  of 
militarism  that  nothing  more  is  to  be 
gained  from  war,  at  least,  from  war  be- 
tween civilized  nations. 
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In  reckoning  the  cost  of  war  the  first 
item  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  nations  in  maintaining 
their  vast  armies  and  armaments,  in 
building  fortifications,  in  deepening  har- 
bors  and  building  docks  specially  for 
warships,  in  constructing  strategic  rail- 
ways and  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
war  department  at  home.  The  budgets 
of  the  various  powers  give  one  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  amount  spent  for  mili- 
tary purposes  every  year,  but  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  exactly  what 
sum  is  devoted  to  the  branches  of  ex- 
penditure enumerated  above.  The  army 
and  naval  estimates  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  example,  include  the  pension 
allowances,  those  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  do  not;  the  maintenance 
of  the  Department  of  War  at  Washington 
is  charged  to  the  civil  accounts,  and  the 
cost  of  fortification,  harbor  work  and 
strategic  railroads  are  charged  in  the 
European  budgets  sometimes  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  sometimes  to  the  Min- 
istiy  of  Public  Works.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purposes,  however,  to  simply 
quote  the  expenditures  charged  to  the 
army  and  navy  without  wading  through 
the  ramifications  of  the  fiscal  systems  of 
the  world  in  order  to  insure  absolute  ac- 
curacy. For  the  fiscal  year  190S-4  the 
war  budgets  of  the  nineteen  European 
states  show  a  total  normal  expenditure 
of  $1,800,000,000;  that  of  the  United 
States  $217,991,51£;  that  of  Japan  $£9,- 
544,000,  a  total  of  $1,547,586,1 1£.  A 
goodly  sum,  this,  for  Christendom  to  be 
spending  every  year  on  instruments  of 
destruction. 

The  next  item  on  our  war-bill  is  the 
direct  expenditures  of  the  contending 
parties  in  prosecuting  a  war — ^the  amount 
of  money  they  spend  in  mobiUzing,  equip- 
ping, transporting,  provisioning  and  pay- 
ing their  soldiers,  supplying  them  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  maintaining 
constant  communication  with  the  field 
of  operations.  The  direct  outiay  in- 
volved in  even  a  petty  war  is  necessarily 
very  large.    According  to  M.  Bloch,  an 


efficient  fighting  man  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  tile  field  of  battie  on  less  than 
eight  shillings  a  day,  certainly  not  if  the 
commisariat  department  is  as  corrupt  as 
was  that  of  the  British  in  Cape  Colony 
during  the  South  African  war.  Tie 
Crimean  war  cost  the  five  powers  con- 
cerned $1,700,000,000;  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  made  a  hole  in  the  treasuries  at 
Paris  and  Berlin  of  over  $1,000,000,000, 
which  sum  does  not  include  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  indemnity  paid  by  France  to 
Germany  or  the  $50,200,000  levied  by  the 
Prussian  troops  from  certain  towns  and 
cities  of  France.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinsoii 
has  shown  that  in  the  eight  years  from 
1898  to  1905  the  American  people  will 
have  spent  in  war  and  warfare  $1,200,- 
000,000. 

The  amount  of  money,  however,  actually 
taken  from  the  national  exchequer  tot 
the  prosecution  of  war  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  economic  loss  reaUy  entailed.  Na- 
tions could  well  afford  to  play  this  game 
of  life-and-death  for  any  number  of  yean 
if  the  operations  of  armies  were  confined 
within  certain  areas  outside  the  pale  of 
civilization,  and  the  only  expense  in- 
curred was  the  maintenance  of  warrion 
in  the  field.  But  we  have  to  do  with  war 
as  it  is,  and  war  as  it  is  involves  a  loss  to 
mankind  which  baffles  calculation.  To 
the  direct  loss  of  war  resulting  from  the 
diversion  of  public  revenues  to  miKtaiy 
purposes  must  be  added  the  destructioo 
of  property,  the  damage  done  to  industiy 
and  commerce,  the  economic  value  of 
the  men  drawn  from  the  field  of  pro- 
ductive industry  into  the  unproductive 
ranks  of  the  army,  the  economic  vahie  of 
the  workpeople  employed  to  support  the 
soldiery  and  fit  out  armaments,  and  the 
displacement  of  capital.  These  consti- 
tute what  are  called  the  indirect  losses. 
Let  us  examine  them  in  greater  detail 
In  modem  warfare  the  deliberate  devas- 
tation of  an  enemy's  countiy  is  not  cai^ 
ried  on  to  nearly  tiie  same  extent  as  for- 
merly. Non-combatants,  at  the  present 
day,  enjoy  much  more  immunity  fron 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  than   did  Aor 
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ancestors,  thanks  to  the  modem  com- 
misariat  system.  Armies  in  the  days 
gone  by  were  expected  to  live  on  the 
country  in  which  they  were  fighting,  and 
they  did  so  with  little  consideration  for 
the  inhabitants  whose  hospitaUty  was 
enforced.  Though  the  conditions  of  war- 
fare have  improved  greatly  during  the 
last  century,  property  still  suffers  con- 
siderable depreciation  and  a  no  small 
amount  of  destruction  during  the  course 
of  a  campaign.  Besides  the  loss  suffered 
by  real  estate  and  private  property  of 
various  kinds,  there  is  much  damage 
done  to  roads,  to  crops,  to  fortifications 
and  to  armaments,  all  of  which  must  be 
renewed  after  the  war. 

The  loss  to  a  country  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  is  small  compared  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  industry  and  commerce. 
A  war  between  two  great  industrial  states 
always  has  disastrous  effects  on  trade. 
How  else  could  it  be?  Inmiediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  what  happens  ? 
Mobilization  takes  place.  Volunteers, 
the  militia,  and  maybe  the  reserves  are 
called  upon  to  take  leave  of  friends  and 
home,  and  march  forth  to  battle  in  some 
distant  land.  The  best  men  throughout 
the  country — ^those  of  superior  brain  and 
brawn-^re  snatched  away  from  field 
and  workshop  and  mine,  made  to  shoul- 
der a  musket,  shipped  away  from  their 
native  soil  to  fight  for  the  devil  only 
knows  what.  These  men,  be  it  empha- 
sized, are  withdrawn  from  the  field  of 
productive  industry  and  given  an  occu- 
pation which  adds  not  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  but  which  consumes  it  like  an 
insatiable  monster.  Now  note  three 
things:  (1)  that  these  men  cease  to  pro- 
duce wealth,  (2)  that  they  do  not  cease 
to  consume  it,  (8)  that  they  positively 
destroy  it.  We  have  considered  the 
third.  In  regard  to  the  second  it  has 
been  estimated  by  Stein  that  it  costs  three 
times  as  much  to  provision  an  army  in 
the  field  as  it  does  the  same  body  of  men 
at  home.  That  is  to  say,  a  soldier  cam- 
paigning consumes  three  times  as  much 
wealth  as  he  does  under  ordinary  cir- 


cumstances. The  first  is  a  more  im- 
portant item.  When  100,000  men,  the 
best  in  the  land,  are  withdrawn  from  the 
ranks  of  producers,  and  placed  in  the 
ranks  of  non-producers,  the  country  suf- 
fers a  positive  loss.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
places  the  economic  value  of  the  average 
workingman  at  $400  a  year,  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  at  $700.  Tbe  first  estimate 
appHes  to  English  workmen,  the  second 
to  American  workmen.  The  monetary 
value  of  Continental  workmen  is  lower 
than  that  of  English  workmen,  so  let  us 
place  the  average  worth  of  European  and 
American  workmen  at  $400,  a  figure 
which  all  will  admit  is  an  injustice  to  the 
workmen  of  Christendom.  Now,  in  case 
of  war,  let  us  suppose  that  each  of  the 
contending  parties  put  into  the  field  100,- 
000  volunteer  troops  for  one  year;  that 
makes  £00,000  men  engaged  in  blowing 
each  other's  brains  out  \^ho  would  other- 
wise be  occupied  in  growing  com,  ininiyig 
coal  and  manufacturing  goods  to  the 
value  of  $80,000,000.  But  if  instead  of 
£00,000  men  campaigning  for  one  year, 
there  be  900,000,  inclusive  of  regulars, 
fighting  for  one  and  a  half  years  as  in  the 
late  Russo-Japanese  war,  1,800,000  as 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  or  8,400,000 
fighting  for  four  years,  neariy  all  of  whom 
were  volunteers,  as  in  the  American  civil 
war,  one  begins  to  get  a  real  insight  into 
the*  costliness  of  war.  But  the  nations* 
industrial  loss  does  not  end  here.  It  is 
agreed  by  economists  that  for  every  sol- 
dier in  the  field  there  must  be  another 
person  employed  in  productive  industry 
in  his  support.  Thus,  if  £00,000  men 
are  engaged  in  war,  there  must  be  200,- 
000  more  men,  women  or  children  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  supporting  that  war. 
That  makes  400,000  people  whose  labor 
is  diverted  to  the  nefarious  business  of 
butchery  and  plunder,  and  whose  annual 
economic  value  is  $160,000,000.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  loss  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  A  portion  of 
this  $160,000,000  would  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  soldiery  under  ordinary 
circumstances  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
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dunged  to  war.  We  have,  moreover^ 
assumed  that  the  200,000  volunteer  troops 
Irere  all  industrious  workingmen  in  times 
of  peace,  whereas  some  of  them  were  un- 
doubtedly idlers  and  of  no  economic 
talue  to  the  country  anyway.  We  have 
also  failed  to  take  into  consideration  that 
in  time  of  war  a  people  works  at  high 
pressure,  that  the  output  per  capita  is 
increased,  and  that  the  surplus  labor  of 
the  country — ^the  unemployed — ^is  util- 
ized. But  after  all  deductions  are  made, 
the  economic  loss  to  the  world  remains 
very  considerable.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  estimates  are  based  on  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  and  that  the  armies 
of  the  present  day  greatly  exceed  that 
number. 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  labor  value  wasted  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  war.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  great  loss  war  occasions  to  trade. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  industry 
suffers  to  no  small  extent  by  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  army  of  the  best  workmen, 
those  strong  of  arm  and  keen  of  eye. 
True,  thousands  stand  ready  to  fill  the 
vacant  benches,  but  the  blow  struck  to 
industry  by  the  loss  of  its  strongest  and 
most  competent  workmen  is  irreparable. 
But  this  is  the  least  of  industrial  losses. 
Trade  suffers  much  from  the  impoverish- 
ment of  mankind.  Nobody  has  anything 
to  gain  from  the  poverty  of  his  neighbor; 
no  country  has  anything  to  gain  from  the 
poverty  of  another  country.  The  pros- 
perity of  one  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  all.  Prosperity  begets  prosperity,  and 
prosperity  is  not  begotten  by  war.  War 
impoverishes,  and  on  impecuniosity  trade 
will  not  flourish.  Trade,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  war,  but  a  good 
deal  to  lose  by  it.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
war  among  civilized  nations,  and  not  to 
wars  of  expansion  which  have  opened 
up  the  East  and  once  unknown  parts  of 
the  world  to  Western  exploitation.  But 
wars  of  expansion  have  accomplished 
their  purpose.  Almost  every  square  mile 
of  this  broad  globe  is  now  open  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  America.     Noth- 


ing further  is  to  be  gained  by  conquest  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Indi- 
vidual nations  may  profit  by  seizing  ter- 
ritory and  reserving  commercial  rights 
therein  to  themselves.  Russian  capitalists 
might  exploit  India  to  their  own  satis- 
faction if  it  were  under  the  rule  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  Russian  ruling  class  might 
enjoy  the  plums  of  office  following  such 
territorial  aggrandizement.  But  what 
would  the  world  at  large  gain,  what  would 
America  and  England  and  Germany  and 
France  gain,  if  Russia  and  some  other 
self-seeking  power  were  to  oust  the  British 
from  the  Peninsula?  What  advantage 
would  accrue  to  industry  and  commerce 
if  China  were  sliced  up  by  the  powers, 
and  tariff  walls  erected  about  eveiy  sec- 
tion? It  is  in  the  interest  of  Western 
commerce  that  China  should  maintain 
the  open-door  policy  forced  upon  her, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Western 
commerce  that  trade  should  be  restricted 
there  in  any  way.  And  just  here  let  me 
point  out  how  tariffs  tend  to  perpetuate 
war.  The  dominating  desire  of  eveiy 
people  is  for  trade;  the  one  thing  sought  ' 
by  every  country  is  a  market  for  its  goods. 
History  teaches  us  that  this  need  must  be 
satisfied,  that  an  enterprising  people  will 
go  to  any  length,  will  sacrifice  its  honor 
and  risk  all  it  possesses,  to  satisfy  its 
craving  for  gold.  Now  when  the  people 
of  one  country  find  their  goods  barred 
from  another  country  by  prohibitive 
duties,  bitter  feelings  are  naturally  cher- 
ished against  the  offending  state  and 
commercial  aggression  attempted  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  I  have  no  intention 
of  treading  here  on  the  controversial 
ground  of  protection  versus  free  trade; 
I  only  make  the  observation  that  unrea- 
sonable tariffs  promote  ill-feelings  among 
the  nations  and  thereby  tend  to  provoke 


war. 


Let  us  consider  in  greater  detail  how 
war  damages  trade.  We  mean,  of  course, 
war  between  great  powers,  not  punitive 
expeditions  in  Egypt  or  the  Philippine 
Islands.  A  most  serious,  though  some- 
what temporary  effect  of  war  between 
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two  or  more  interpendent  states  is  the 
paralysis  of  industry  and  interruption  of 
commerce.  ilspedally  is  this  conse- 
quence felt  in  territories  where  the  fight- 
ing is  done.  Though  complete  suspen- 
sion of  work  may  not  occur,  yet  capital- 
ists find  it  does  not  pay  to  continue  their 
industries  at  the  seat  of  war,  where  prop- 
erty and  life  are  insecure  and  unhampered 
communications  with  the  outside  world 
cannot  be  had.  During  the  Transvaal 
war,  for  instance,  three-fourtlis  of  the 
gold  industry  at  Johannesburg  and  on 
tlie  Rand  was  suspended,  and  the  Uit- 
landic  population,  who  almost  exclusively 
conducted  the  mining  operations  there, 
fled  into  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  many 
of  them  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  de- 
pendent for  the  time  being  on  charity. 
No  elaborate  reasoning  and  long  citation 
of  facts  are  required  to  show  what  dis- 
aster war  brings  to  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  belUgerant  parties,  and  even 
to  that  of  neutral  countries.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader 
to  assume  tliat  he  does  not  know  what 
must  be  self-evident  to  every  man  on  the 
street.  The  distress  occasioned  in  Lan- 
cashire and  certain  parts  of  Europe  by 
the  fight  for  negro  emancipation  in  the 
early  sixties  has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 
It  is  estimated  by  Bolles  that  300,000 
workpeople  throughout  Europe  were  con- 
tinuously out  of  work  owing  to  the  Civil 
war.  That  memorable  struggle  is  in- 
structive in  more  ways  than  one.  It  il- 
lustrates what  a  country  may  lose  by 
prosecuting  a  war.  In  1860  United 
States  imports  and  exports  as  carried  in 
American  bottoms  amounted  to  $507,- 
247,757,  in  foreign  bottoms  to  $255,040,- 
798 ;  that  is  66.4  per  cent,  of  the  American 
carrying  trade  was  protected  by  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  In  1865  only  $167,402,872 
worth  of  goods  were  carried  in  American 
vessels,  while  $437,010,124  worth  were 
conveyed  in  foreign  vessels,  a  loss  to  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  of 
28.1  per  cent.  Shippers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  their  vessels  and  do  business 
under  the  protection  of  alien  flags.     And 


this  is  the  tendency  of  all  naval  wars — ^to 
transfer  the  carrying  trade  of  the  belliger- 
ent countries  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Still  another  loss  from  war,  a  loss  which 
is  sometimes  overlooked,  namely,  the 
displacement  of  capital.  Now  war  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  displacement 
of  capital,  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  may 
be  met  by  the  temporary  privation  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  devoting  the  money 
which  they  would  otherwise  spend  on 
luxuries  to  war.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  the  expenses  of  a  war  are  entirely 
defrayed  in  this  way.  Loans  are  usually 
resorted  to,  and  these  are  said  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in  pro- 
ductive industry.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  If  it  were  so,  gov- 
ernments might  experience  much  diffi- 
culty in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  on  a  war,  for  the  returns  of  in- 
dustry are  much  greater  than  from  gov- 
ernment bonds  at  2f  to  3^  per  cent. 
Though  displacement  of  capital  frequent- 
ly does  take  place,  and  that  to  a  very 
serious  degree,  as  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  $895,000,000  was  ab- 
sorbed from  corrmiercial  sources  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  yet  loans  are  usually  de- 
rived from  the  floating  wealth  of  the 
country,  wealth  lying  idle,  stored  up  in 
the  coffers  of  multi-millionaires. 

To  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  pre- 
paring for  and  prosecuting  wars  must  be 
added  bills  payable  in  after  years,  such 
as  compensation  for  property  destroyed, 
support  of  families  made  destitute  by 
the  loss  of  their  bread-winners,  pensions, 
and  charges  on  debts  incurred.  By  1879 
the  treasury  at  Washington  had  paid  out 
in  compensation  and  pensions  the  sum 
of  $2,500,000,000,  and  from  1879  to  1902 
an  equal  sum,  or,  in  exact  figures,  $2,- 
481,184,888,  a  very  small  part  of  whidi 
may  be  charged  to  the  Spanish-American 
war.  And  this  account  is  not  yet  settled. 
What  sums  of  money  have  been  given  in 
private  charity  to  those  plunged  into 
poverty  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  war 
have  never  been  estimated,  but  the  figure 
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must  be  very  large.  The  direct  expendi- 
tures of  the  Nortti  and  the  South  during 
the  war  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000,- 
OOO.yThus  the  direct  cost  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  $10,000,000,000,  a  third 
of  which  would  have  liberated  every  col- 
ored slave  at  $1,000  per  head.  But 
Uncle  Sam's  war-bill  on  behalf  of  his 
negro  subjects  is  not  yet  fully  made  out. 
In  1860  his  debt  was  $65,000,000,  in  1865 
it  stood  at  the  majestic  %ure  of  $£,800,- 
000,000.  I  have  not  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  for  the  thirteen 
years  between  1865  and  1878,  and  am, 
therefore,  imable  to  quote  the  interest 
on  the  war-debt  for  that  period.  In  1878 
it  was  $102,500,875,  but  by  that  year  the 
debt  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
consequence  the  interest  paid  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  preceding  years. 
We  shall  be  much  below  the  mark  in 
putting  the  total  interest  charges  from 
1865  to  1878  at  $1,500,000,000.  From 
1878  to  1898  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $1,062,619,835  for  interest  was  neces- 
sitated. That  makes  over  $2,562,000,- 
000  extra  to  be  added  to  the  $10,000,000,- 
000  cost  of  the  Civil  war.  The  statistics, 
however,  of  some  particular  war  are  of 
no  vital  importance;  the  essential  prin- 
ciple to  be  grasped  is  that  the  cost  of  any 
one  war  does  not  conmience  at  its  out- 
break and  end  with  its  cessation.  Here 
are  the  people  of  this  Republic  still  pay- 
ing for  the  folly  of  their  grandfathers  in 
not  settling  the  slave-question  as  the 
British  government  settled  it  in  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies.  Had  the  blacks 
been  liberated  gradually  by  a  well-de- 
fined policy  of  compensation  things  would 
have  turned  out  better  for  both  the  nation 
and  the  n^roes  themselves.  It  must  be 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  people 
of  Europe  to  spend  every  year  a  little  less 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  pajmient  of  the 
bloody  sport  their  forefathers  engaged 
in.  What  does  it  matter  if  the  present 
generation  did  not  participate  in  the 
noble  game  of  skull-splitting?  What 
does  it  matter  if  we  did  not  see  the  tourna- 


ments and  hear  the  bugles  resounding 
the  call  to  arms  ?  Have  we  not  the  right 
to  hold  another  tournament  and  leave  it 
to  our  children,  yea,  our  children's  chil- 
dren to  foot  the  bill  ?  What  does  it  mat- 
ter that  thousands  starve  to-day,  that 
thousands  more  drag  out  an  existence 
which  no  human  being  ,with  a  soul  hidden 
somewhere  in  his  anatomy,  should  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  that  millions  yet 
unborn  should  be  foredoomed  to  do 
likewise,  that  the  pittance  earned  by  the 
poor  should  be  taken  away  from  them  to 
pay  for  fun  they  never  enjoyed,  what 
matters  all  this?  Are  not  our  waUs 
adorned  with  trophies  won  and  our  parks 
bristling  with  cannon  captured  by  ''our 
gallant  boys  "  ? 

So  far  we  have  reckoned  the  cost  <rf 
war  in  dollars  and  cents.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  whole  question  from  a  finan- 
cial point-of-view.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  expose  the  economic  folly  of 
militarism.  One  would  not  begrudge 
these  enormous  expenditures,  however, 
if  substantial  benefits  were  gotten  in  le- 
tum.  Society  could  perhaps  afford  to 
lavish  the  wealth  it  produces  on  such  a 
destructive  business,  if  the  race  itsdf 
were  immune  from  injury.  But  a  mo- 
ment or  two's  reflection  will  show  that  it 
is  not,  that  the  injury  done  to  the  race  is 
incomparably  greater  than  the  injuiy 
done  to  its  treasure.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  in  justification  of  war  that 
it  conduces  to  a  high  type  of  humanity 
by  exterminating  the  weak  and  ensuring 
the  survival  of  the  strong.  There  is  con- 
siderable force  in  this  argument.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  war  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  society  by  its 
disencumbering  the  earth  of  inferior 
races.  On  this  ground  the  aggressi<A 
of  civilization  into  Africa  and  certain 
parts  of  Asia  may  still  be  permissible. 
But  the  argument  loses  whatever  force 
it  has  when  applied  to  wars  other  than 
those  of  extermination.  Ever  since  the 
ferocity  of  war  was  diminished  by  senti- 
ment and  international  agreements,  ever 
since  modem  conditions  of  warfare  forced 
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themselves  upon  the  world,  the  conten- 
tion that  war  evolves  a  better  type  of  man 
became  obsolete,  who  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Crimean, 
the  Franco-Prussian  or  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese wars  have  contributed  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  mankind?  Far  from  per- 
fecting a  fine  physique  in  the  race,  mod- 
em warfare  has  caused  degeneration. 
It  is  said  that  the  Napoleonic  wars  di- 
minished the  stature  of  the  French  one 
inch.  All  the  stalwart  men  of  that  nation 
were  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  the  Corsican,  while  the  small  and  the 
weak  were  left  to  procreate  the  race. 
And  that  is  the  inevitable  result  of  all 
wars,  and  it  is  by  this  fact  that  militarism 
stands  condemned,  if  by  no  other.  It  is 
too  often  foigotten  that  armies  are  not 
recruited  from  the  idle,  the  incompetent, 
the  immoral,  the  diseased  and  the  aged, 
but  from  the  young,  the  robust,  the  in- 
telligent and  the  competent.  Everybody 
knows  this,  but  very  few  reflect  what  it 
really  means.  It  means  simply  this:  the 
best  young  men  in  the  country,  the  very 
flower  of  the  nation's  manhood,  are  care- 
fully selected,  trained  in  the  iniquitous 
business  of  murder,  and  submitted  to 
the  debauching  influence  of  barrack  life 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  youth.  It 
means  that  the  best  blood  of  the  nation 
is  sacrificed  to  that  gory-headed  monster, 
the  Moloch  of  war.  It  means  that  man- 
hood is  sucked  out  of  the  nation,  and  the 
dregs  only  left.  If  war  disencumbered 
the  earth  of  the  imdesirable  we  might 
hail  it  as  a  blessing.  But  when  it  de- 
prives us  of  our  young  men,  our  robust 
young  men,  men  whom  the  country  has 
nourished  through  their  infancy  and  ed- 
ucated in  their  childhood,  from  whom 
the  country  now  expects  some  return, 
when  war  deprives  us  of  these,  then  must 
we  curse  it  with  an  awful  curse,  then 
must  we  labor  heart  and  soul  for  its  abo- 
lition. This  serious  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 
There  has  been  an  excess  of  breath  ex- 
pended in  proclaiming  war  a  manufactur- 
er of  manhood.    Universal  mihtary  ser- 


vice is  demanded  on  the  ground  that  it 
conduces  to  health,  discipline,  and  moral- 
ity. As  for  the  morality,  it  is  the  kind 
known  to  devils.  As  for  the  discipline, 
it  is  that  of  the  automaton  moved  by  the 
lever  of  another's  will,  a  discipline  well- 
suited  for  absolute  monarchies,  but  not 
adapted  for  a  self-governing  people.  As 
for  health,  well,  military  training  is  good 
exercise,  but  rather  expensive.  If  the 
money  now  lavished  on  armies  and  arma- 
ments were  spent  in  providing  eveiy 
school,  college,  and  university  through- 
out the  land  with  well-equipped  gym- 
nasia, every  town  and  city  with  public 
baths  and  model  dwellings  for  its  poor, 
every  state  with  Oljrmpic  fields,  we  should 
get  more  for  our  money  than  we  now 
get  by  giving  a  limited  number  of  men, 
the  men,  by  the  way,  who  least  need  it, 
a  little  bit  of  exercise  throughout  the  year. 
But  granting  that  miUtarism  does  breed 
a  powerful  lot  of  men,  of  what  advantage 
are  they  to  the  race  when  they  are  sent 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  die  ? 

Though  the  moral  results  of  wars  are 
as  cleariy  a  part  of  their  cost  as  any  item 
above  named,  we  shall  not  discuss  them 
in  the  present  paper.  Their  exact  meas- 
ure cannot  be  gauged.  It  is  true  that 
war  calls  forth  many  heroic  virtues,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  war  lets  loose  the 
basest  lusts  and  the  fiercest  passions. 
Heroes  arise  in  times  of  war,  and  heroes 
struggle  improdaimed  in  times  of  peace. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
were  heroes  more  needed  than  at  the 
present  day,  dvil  heroes  who  will  battle 
Sgainst  th^  corruption  permeating  our 
public  life.  If  any  heroic  spirit  among 
us  pants  for  fame,  if  any  chivalrous  soul 
thirsts  for  honor,  let  it  come  forth  and 
champion  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  the  cause  of  the  innocent 
against  the  unscrupulous;  let  it  come 
forth  and  do  battie  for  purity  and  right. 
There  is  but  one  moral  aspect  of  this 
subject  that  we  shall  dwell  upon,  and 
that  is  the  criminality  and  lack  of  self- 
respect  bom  of  war.  We  said  that  war 
impoverishes.    Tliere  are  some  appar* 
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ently  sane  people  who  declare  poverty 
a  good  thing,  though  you  will  notice  they 
take  care  not  to  suffer  its  throes  them- 
selves and  seem  in  no  way  anxious  that 
their  children  should  become  citizens  of 
pauperdom.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
other  folk,  but  not  for  themselves.  They 
belong  to  a  different  species  of  the  genus 
homoy  and  require,  therefore,  a  different 
environment.  Poverty  is  not  a  good 
thing,  neither  is  affluence.  Both  are 
detrimental  to  the  individual  and  society. 
Poverty  is  brutalizing;  wealth  is  ener- 
vating. War  gives  us  the  former;  peace 
the  latter.  Here  are  two  evils,  and  of 
two  evils  choose  the  less.  What  is  our 
choice?  By  all  means  the  latter.  One 
human  being  is  worth  a  hundred  gorillas. 
One  cultured  mind  is  worth  a  score  of 
uncultured  minds.  One  gentleman  is 
worth  ten  barbarians.  Wealth  is  prefer- 
able to  penury,  and  for  this  reason  peace 
is  preferable  to  war.  War  impoverishes, 
and  by  so  doing  fosters  beggary  and 
crime.  When  industry  is  paralyzed,  the 
cost  of  living  increased  and  people  pre- 
vented from  earning  a  living  by  honest 
toil,  two  types  become  stereotyped  on 
society — ^the  beggar  and  the  thief.  When 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  "  starve  or  steal," 
those  deficient  in  self-respect  beg,  those 
with  courage  steal.  Historians  mirror 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  war,  but  present 
not  this.grim  side  of  the  picture. 

When  a  nation  enters  a  war,  it,  of 
course,  is  going  to  come  out  the  victor. 
The  Spaniards  were  going  to  lick  the 
Americans,  and  the  Boers  were  going  to 
drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  Russia 
was  going  to  lay  Japan  across  its  knee  and 
spank  the  naughty  fellow.  Let  anybody 
suggest  defeat,  and  immediately  he  is 
tarred  and  feathered.  Hope  flows  high, 
but  the  time  comes  when  it  plunges  in 
cataract  over  the  precipice  of  reality. 
The  game  of  war  possesses  all  the  fasci- 
nation of  gambling,  and  in  it  all  that  it 
most  precious  to  a  nation  may  be  staked. 
It  is  always  a  question  of  win  or  lose. 
Both  parties  cannot  be  winners;  fre- 
quently both  parties  are  very  heavy  losers. 


And  what  about  the  world  at  large  ?  It 
surely  is  no  disinterested  spectator.  Did 
it  not  concern  mankind  when  Greece  fell 
under  the  sway  of  PhiHp  of  Macedon, 
and  its  spirit  broken?  In  summing  up 
the  cost  of  war  we  must  not  omit  the  effect 
upon  the  vanquished.  The  subordina- 
tion of  one  people  to  another  is  usually  a 
sad  event  in  die  histoiy  of  the  world. 
No  people  in  a  state  of  subjection  ever 
yet  produced  a  worthy  thing.  For  the 
expression  of  what  is  best  in  national 
character  freedom,  emulation,  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  a  sense  of  nationality  are 
requisites;  and  these  qualities  find  no 
play  under  the  despotic  or  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  another  people.  It  has  been 
asserted,  too,  that  the  contact  of  superior 
with  inferior  races  is  decidedly  preju- 
dicial to  the  higher  interests  of  both. 
How  true  this  statement  is  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  Here  is  a  wide  and  neg- 
lected field  for  study  for  the  expert 
sociologist,  whose  conclusions  would  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  war. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  war,  the 
items  to  be  taken  into  consideration  may 
be  set  down  as  follows : 

(1)  Preparation  for  prospective  wars. 

(2)  Direct  expenditures. 

(3)  Indirect  losses. 

(a)  Destruction     and     depreciation 

of  property. 
(6)  I>abor  value  wasted. 
(c)  Damage  to  trade. 
{d)  Displacement  of  capital. 

(4)  Subsequent  expenditures. 

(a)  Compensation  for  property  de- 
stroyed. 
(6)  Pensions  and  relief  of  distressed. 
(c)  Interest  on  debt  incurred. 

(5)  Deterioration  of  population. 

(6)  Moral  results  and  effects  on  van- 
quished. 

War  may  be  a  jolly  game,  skull-split- 
ting may  be  a  manly  sport,  but  is  it  worth 
the  candle  ?    Let  the  reader  judge. 

William  Restelle. 

TorontOy  Canada. 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  of  BerUn  is 
outranked  in  age  by  many  other 
an  universities,  notably  those  of 
Iberg,  Wurzburg,  Leipzig  andTu- 
i;  and  by  our  own  Harvard  and 
by  nearly  two  centuries.  In  fact, 
any  was  something  of  a  laggard  in 
tablishment  of  universities  and  was 
led  in  it  by  Italy,  France,  Austria, 
t  England,  Hungary  and  Portugal. 
University  of  Berlin  will  not  have 
ed  its  one  hundredth  birthday  until 
and  its  square-fronted,  four-storied 
ng,  on  the  Linden,  with  its  statue 
Imholtz  behind  high  iron  railings, 
few  feet  of  garden-plot,  is  a  meager 
compared  with  the  clusters  of  col- 
splendidly  equipped  laboratories, 
ficentiy  endowed  and  stored  libra- 
cattered  over  the  spacious  grounds 
rvard,  Yale,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  severity,  old-fashioned  and  ill- 
ited,  without  the  charm  of  antiquity 
it  is  a  disused  palace  of  a  prince 
iras  built  only  about  1750 — it  just 
js  that  s^piessbiirgcrlichy  or  extreme 
dne  quality,  which  made  the  Prus- 
f  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  early 
enth  century,  comic,  in  spite  of  his 
itness.  The  many-windowed  fa- 
)ffends  the  taste  and  chills  the  en- 
sm  of  the  foreign  student.  He 
veil  as  he  enters  it  to  look  back  at 
arble  figure  of  Helmholtz,  the  great 
-maker  in  science,  and  remember 
e  was  once  Rector  here;  to  invoke 
ades  of  Mommsen,  Virchow,  Kirch- 
Sofmann,  Curtius,  Gneist,  lest  his 
siasm  dwindle ! 

'ertheless,  foreigners  enroll  them- 
at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  large 
ers  every  year,  primarily,  no  doubt. 


because  of  the  influence  inaugurated  by 
the  two  geniuses,  Wilhelm  and  Alexander 
von  Humboldt;  and  secondarily,  because 
tradition  dies  slowly,  and  although  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  has  not  during  the  past 
thirty  years  added  a  new  name  of  the 
first  rank  to  Science,  nor  to  Literature, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Gerhard 
Hauptmann  and  Gustav  Trenssen;  yet, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  devoted 
solid  thinking  was  by  common  consent 
relegated  to  Grermany,  and  during  a 
large  portion  of  that  period — certainly 
between  about  1815  and  1862 — the  giants 
of  German  thought  were,  sooner  or  later, 
associated  with  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Throughout  those  hundred  years,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
books  printed  in  the  German  language 
were,  for  the  most  part,  published  be- 
cause the  world  needed  them. 

Since  then,  however,  absolutely  new 
ideals  of  life  have  arisen  in  Germany. 
Men  are  contrasting  action  with  reflection ; 
the  necessity  of  being  practical  as  well  as 
metaphysical  is  impressed  upon  the  rising 
generation  of  students;  commercial  life 
is  characterized  by  a  nervous  haste,  which 
is  supplanting  the  old  Teutonic  phlegm; 
excited  conversations  are  heard  in  every 
grade  of  society,  about  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  navy;  of  developing 
those  unfortunate  spots  of  Western  Africa 
misnamed  a  "colony,"  which  have  thus 
far  caused  an  enormous  outiay  of  money 
and  have  brought  back  next  to  nothing. 
And  in  the  midst  of  these  somewhat  fever- 
ish phases  the  invitation  is  hurled  across 
the  Atiantic  to  the  United  Stales :  "  Come 
over  and  lecture  in  our  universities!'' 

Small  wonder  that  the  old  gentlemen 
of  the  past  regime  were  struck  dumb! 
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The  innovation  was  like  a  blow  in  the 
face  of  the  most  hallowed  traditions  of 
Learned  DeuUchland.  But  Youthful 
Deutschlandy  amidst  its  scholars,  as  soon 
as  it  recovered  its  breath,  was  quick  to 
see  that  such  an  Austauach  of  Professors 
meant  also  exchange  of  ideas,  and  that 
exchange  of  ideas  meant  the  opening  up 
of  new  opportunities;  and  the  youthful 
scholars  have,  on  the  whole,  triumphed. 

Something,  therefore,  heretofore  un- 
recognized if  not  unknown  has  been  im- 
planted in  the  soil  of  German  university 
existence,  as  Professor  Peabody,  his 
course  of  lectures  finished,  bade  Berlin 
farewell. 

The  faculties  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin are  divided,  after  the  ancient  method, 
into  four:  Philosophy,  Philology,  The- 
ology, Jura.  But  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  each,  the  increasing  number  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  each,  the  interde- 
pendendes  and  the  readjustments  brought 
about  by  the  exigencies  of  modem  science, 
will  soon  render  a  hard  and  fast  adher- 
ence to  that  old  division  as  antiquated  as 
Frederick  the  Great's  crutch-stick. 

Among  the  exponents  of  the  first- 
named  faculty.  Professor  Friedrich  Paul- 
sen is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  widely  quoted.  In  appearance 
h^  mi^t  be  mistaken  for  a  provincial 
banker,  but  he  is  an  instructor  par  ex- 
cellence.  His  restless,  somewhat  spas- 
modic manner  of  pouring  forth  his  vigor- 
ous thoughts  is  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise  to  the  impression  which  he 
creates  as  a  thinker.  Men  leave  his 
lectures  in  livelv  discussion,  than  which 
no  better  sign  of  a  man's  power  exists.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Paulsen  will  be  one  of  the  number  chosen 
to  exchange  with  the  American  professors. 

Among  niilologists,  Delitsch,  Diels, 
Vahlen,  Geiger,  and  Eiic  Schmidt  are 
conspicuous.  Professor  Diek  is  the  pres- 
ent Redor  Magnifieue^  or  Plresident  of 
the  University,  and  is  a  leading  member 
ofthe  Prussian  Academy  of  Sdences.  ^He 
is  noted  for  his  progressive  views*  temper- 
ed by  conmKNU-aense,  and  is  a  strong  ad- 


vocate of  a  more  than  general  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  for  every  modem 
man  of  learning. 

Professor  Delitsch,  who  has  recently 
lectured  in  the  United  States,  on  the  his- 
tory and  languages  of  ancient  pecqdes, 
with  special  reference  to  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  stands  perhaps  first  among  his 
fellows. 

Professor  Schmidt  is  an  interesting,  if 
not  an  altogether  great,  interpreter  of  At 
middle  periods  of  German  Literatuie. 
As  a  lecturer  his  phraseological  invoh- 
tions  and  his  loose  analysis  render  him 
at  times  irritating,  if  not  exactly  difficult 
to  follow.  He  is  popular  both  witUo 
and  without  the  university,  to  a  degree 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  school  of 
professors  endangers  his  dignity. 

In  the  faculty  of  Tlieology,  Ffanuui, 
Deutsch,  Gunkel  and  Weiss  stand  lug^ 
in  esteem.  As  a  lecturer  Professor  Hij^ 
nack  is  remarkable  for  clearness^  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  certain  lofty  chann.  As 
a  public  speaker  no  man  in  the  Univeiaitf 
is  to  be  compared  with  him.  IJpaa  Ae 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  ^i^jbr 
tieth  birthday  of  Virchow,  in  1903»  wben 
hundreds  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
deputations  from  the  chief  universitia 
of  almost  every  country  in  the  Worid 
filled  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  do  honor  to  the  great 
pathologist,  two  of  the  twenty  or  tihiilj 
orations  delivered  remain  unforgettabk: 
that  by  Hamack  and  that  by  a  Japanese 
physician  from  Tokio.  The  Asiatic, 
whose  extraordinarily  beautiful  voice 
and  perfectly  chosen  German  sentences 
created  something  like  a  sensation,  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  M 
scientist  and  poured  forth  a  tribute  of 
amaiing  and  moving  eloquence;  wbSk 
Hamack's  message  rang  through  die 
hall,  eacji  word  dropping  like  a  new-cnt 
diamond  of  comj^etest  comptAcoskm 
of  what  VirdK>w*s  long  life  had  meant 
for  Germany  and  for  the  world.  Spiiil* 
ual  breadth,  high  aims  and  sympathy 
with  the  scientific  trend  of  his  ccntuiy 
stamp  IVofiessor  Hamack's  lectures,  fab 
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written  woriu  and  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-Berliner. 

Great  jurists  have  never  been  numerous 
in  Grermany.  Even  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  enlarged  national 
interests  and  brought  new  complexities 
into  State  and  Municipality,  the  advice 
of  the  distinguished  lawyer  has  rarely 
been  required.  Paternal  scrutiny  ex- 
ercised over  a  citizen's  minutest  acts  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  leaves  small  scope 
for  individuality,  even  in  bickering. 

There  are  few  Crown  lands,  and  such 
as  there  are  could  no  more  arouse  dispute 
than  the  clock  in  the  Tower  of  the  Rath 
Haus;  while  Grerman  Imperial,  Kingly 
and  Princely  Rights  are,  in  Teutonic 
phrase,  ''  bia  in  die  EwigkeU  bestimnU  " — 
arranged  for  all  eternity! 

Nevertheless,  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  an  ancient  Process  or  Trial  is  revived, 
as  when,  about  two  years  ago,  the  lippe 
Detmold  Succession  was  caUed  in  ques- 
tion, and  Professor  Geheimer-Justizrath 
Kahl,  otherwise  known  as  an  authority 
on  Church  as  related  to  State  Rights, 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  present  Head 
of  that  Principality,  and  against  the 
Emperor's  brother-in-law.  A  degree  of 
courage  was  required  to  declare  his  de- 
cision, and  the  courage  rather  than  the 
l^al  acumen  displayed  attracted  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  rights  of  the  case  were  fairly 
dear,  but  Professor  £[ahl's  reputation 
certainly  justified  that  appeal  to  his  judg- 
ment. 

However,  as  just  said,  German  exist- 
ence offers  a  limited  sphere  for  forensic 
talept.  The  divorce-trial  is  usually  held 
in  camera  oscura.  Germans  of  birth, 
especially  those  of  noble  birth,  very  fre- 
quently separate  after  marriage;  in  fact, 
a  goodly  portion  of  every  Grand-Ducal 
and  Princely  family  in  Germany  has  two 
or  three  such  scandals,  but  they  buy  off 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  affairs  by 
scattering  bushels  of  orders,  and  voUa 
imdl 

The  middle  classes  have  their  rougher, 
but  not  coarser,  scandals,  but  having  no 
orders  to  scatter  and  no  money  with 


which  to  buy  up  officials  minor  and  major, 
must  trust  to  publicity  and  the  squalid 
legal  adjustments  peculiar  to  Grerman 
Ufe. 

Of  bare-faced,  most  hideous  crimes 
Grermany  furnishes  a  greater  number, 
and  a  more  odious  variety,  than  any  other 
civilized  country;  crimes  so  hideous  that 
few  languages  possess  the  words  which 
express  them;  but  these,  being  relegated 
to  the  most  obscure,  the  lowest  of  the 
courts,  also  offer  no  opportunity  for  legal 
oratory.  ^  ^ 

Jurists,  then,  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, represent  Law  in  the  abstract;  Law 
as  an  element  in  the  Constitutional  growth 
of  Peoples,  without  much  application 
to  modem,  every-day  practice.  Their 
published  works  are  sometimes  interest- 
ing, not  invariably  valuable.  But  Dem- 
burg's  Commentaries  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Citizen,  and  Josef  Kohler's  History  of 
Justice  are  works  of  standard  worth 
which  have  been  translated  into  two  or 
three  languages. 

The  members  of  the  Law  faculty  in 
Beriin  appear  to  live  in  a  more  cosmo- 
politan atmosphere  than  is  usual  with 
Grermans  of  any  class, — a  fact  that  ren- 
ders them  agreeable  acquaintances. 

In  the  Natural  Sciences, — ^Zoology, 
Botany,  Physics,  Mineralogy,  Chemistiy; 
in  things  pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Healing, 
— Anatomy,  Histology,  Development  by 
Evolution,  Anthropology,  Patiiological- 
Chemistiy,  Physiological-Chemistiy,  Bac- 
teriology, Study  of  Parasites,  Medicine 
related  to  Law,  to  Insurance,  and  to  Pen- 
sions, professors  of  repute  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Berlin  University,  as,  for  instance, 
Olshausen,  Friinkel,  Leyden,  Lassar, 
Ewald,  Waldeyer,  Schweninger,  Berg- 
mann.  Lesser,  Orth;  and  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  Professor  Fischer,  in  r^ard  to 
albumen,  some  months  ago,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  science  in  eveiy 
country. 

The  lectures,  in  the  Medical  faculty, 
are  to  be  heard  and  the  demonstrations 
are  to  be  seen  in  several  special  buildings, 
scattered  over  the  old  part  of  Berlin. 
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Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  are 
the  Physiological  Institute,  and  the  Psy- 
chological Institute;  while  the  Patho- 
logical Institute  within  the  large  enclosed 
space  of  the  Chaiit6  Hospital,  the  Grov- 
emment  Building  for  State  Medical 
Analysis,  the  Neuro-Biological  Labora- 
tory, the  collections  of  Nursing  Appa- 
ratus, and  the  five  clinics  which  are  held 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
faculty  provide  good,  if  not  great  depart- 
ments. But  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  the  opportunities  offered  the 
medical  student,  and  especially  the  post- 
graduate student,  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  are  less  varied,  less  interesting 
and  far  less  courteously  administered 
than  are  those  of  Paris  or  Vienna. 

In  delicacy  of  handling,  of  sterilisation 
of  instruments  and  utensils,  in  manipu- 
lation of  the  subject  for  dissection,  in 
breadth  of  view  as  to  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  science,  the  North  German  lecturers, 
directors  of  clinic  and  laboratory,  have 
much  to  learn  from  their  brethren  of 
France,  Austria,  the  United  States,  and 
England. 

In  State-Craft,  Government-Service, 
Administration  of  Industries;  in  Art;  in 
the  History  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Music, 
the  names  of  Schmoller,  Wagner,  Weber, 
Dessoia,  Kekule,  Kalkmann,  Wolfflein, 
Kretschmer,  Fleischer,  Frey,  take  rank. 

Professor  Schmoller  and  Professor 
Wagner  are  perhaps  best  known  for  their 
association  with  the  so-called  "All-Ger- 
man League,"  which  is  encouraged  by 
the  German  government.  Its  aim,  as 
declared  by  its  supporters,  is  to  propagate 
and  perpetuate  the  German  language 
and  German  interests,  commercial  and 
political;  an  aim  laudable  enough  when 
applied  to  Oerman  citizens,  but  a  political 
intrusion,  if  not  a  form  of  treason,  when 
attempted  with  the  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries, who  are  of  German  descent,  notably 
with  those  of  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Chili, 
and  the  United  States. 

Many  Seminaries,  or  classes  for  normal 
instruction,  are  held  by  the  professors  and 
their  assistants,  under  the  general  name. 


Seminar  fur  Orientalische  SpracheHf 
which  the  more  ambitious  and  the  more 
industrious  of  the  students  attend  i|i  large 
numbers.  Some  of  the  subjects  grouped 
under  this  head  seem,  to  a  foreigner, 
oddly  placed.  Dr.  Letzner,  for  instance, 
gives  "Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Parliamentary  Speaking  and  Colonial 
Political  Themes"!  The  relationship 
between  "Practice  in  English  Parlia- 
mentary Speaking"  and  "Oriental  Lan- 
guages" would  appear  remote;  but  tbe 
conjunction,  in  view  of  Germany's  colo- 
nial ambitions  and  of  the  impression 
deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  that  what 
England  does  and  has  done  in  her  colo- 
nies, must  be  imitated,  is  without  doubt 
dictated  by  the  Ministry  of  PubUc  In- 
struction, and  so  by  the  Government. 

Not  only  Chinese,  Japanese,  New  Ara- 
bian, Persian  and  Turkish,  but  Hindoo- 
stance  and  several  dialects  may  be  ac- 
quired in  the  Seminaries;  as  well  as  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  languages  <rf 
the  Asiatic  and  African  possessions  oi 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  Once 
a  week  the  general  principles  of  Con- 
sular Service,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
Dependencies,  are  explained;  and  speci- 
mens of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  of  the 
poisonous  plants  of  the  tropics  are  shown, 
the  best  manner  of  clothing  oneself,  and 
the  safest  diet  to  follow  in  those  countries 
are  minutely  described;  while  men  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of 
Dragoman  or  Official  interpreter,  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  world,  are  given 
facilities  for  securing  positions.  In  short, 
the  University  of  Berlin  joins  to  its  strictly 
academic  character,  valuable  opportu- 
nities for  obtaining  everyday  philological 
knowledge. 

"Will  the  Austausch  or  Exchange  of 
Professors  bring  tangible  results  to  either 
American  or  German  universities  ? "  it 
is  asked. 

If  by  tangible  is  meant  outward 
changes,  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  New  courses 
are  hkely  to  be  introduced,  old  courses 
will  without  doubt  be  extended  and,  in 
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Berlin,  modernized.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  modernity  may  so 
far  triumph  in  the  building  on  the  Linden, 
that  means  of  ventilating  the  class-rooms 
may  actually  be  devised ! 

But  the  intangible  results,  those  subtler 
subjective  alterations  of  points-of-view, 
which  come  silently  and  work  powerfully, 
are  absolutely  assured;  and  of  these  the 
first  and  the  most  valuable, — ^recognition 
of  the  Combination  of  Learning  with 
Life,  as  exempUfied  in  the  universities  of 
the  United  States, — ^is  already  a  factor  in 
Young  Grermany's  aspirations. 

"Why  is  it,"  asked  the  Freiherr  von 
Gleichen-Russwurm,  in  a  German  weekly 
a  short  time  ago, — "Why  is  it  that  our 
young  men  when  they  cross  the  seas  so 
often  appear  phUistros^  in  comparison 
with  young  Englishmen  and  young  Amer- 
icans?" And  he  proceeds  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation,  or,  indeed,  a 
revolution,  in  the  Grerman  University 
System.* 

"The  German  national  system  of  in- 
struction," declares  another  writer,  in  a 
representative  Berlin  daily  newspaper, 
"is  the  greatest  and  the  most  dangerous 
menace  to  our  culture.  ...  It  attempts 
to  cut  off  all  connection  with  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  intelligence  .  .  .  and  to 
uniform  our  ideas  .  .  .  and  that  is  the 
death  of  culture," — "if,"  adds  the  re- 
viewer of  the  book  from  which  the  quo- 
tation is  made,  "if  we  in  Grermany  may 
be  said,  at  the  present  time,  to  possess  a 

Culture  !**t 

While  a  professor  at  the  University  of 

Xena,  in  the  autunm  of  last  year,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Concerning  Reform  in 
Our  Upper  Grade  Schools,"  said :  "  Im- 
portant as  it  is  that  our  system  should  be 
well  planned,  it  is  far  more  important 
that  the  inner  hfe  of  the  school  should  be 
on  a  high  plane.  .  .  .  And  in  this  regard 
there  is  much  that  is  not  in  order  in  our 

*Die  Ahe  und  die  Neue  UrUversUat.  By  FreiheiT 
▼on  Gldchen-Russwurm.  In  Die  Woche,  Berlin, 
Noremeber  4, 1905. 

tFom  KvUunoert  der  deutschen  Schvle,  Bf 
'FpcieaaoT  Ernst  Komemann,  of  the  Tubingen  Uni- 
Tenity.    In  Der  Tag,  Berlin,  January  28, 1906. 


schools.  The  more  smoothly  the  out- 
ward affairs  of  our  system  appear  to  move» 
the  more  sharply  should  we  look  to  see 
whether  behind  this  mechanical  smooth- 
ness there  is  not  aridity ^  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  ever-recurring  attempt  to  de- 
ceive in  the  school-work,  and  to  lie  to  the 
teacher.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  can 
we  possibly  talk  of  education  in  our 
schools!  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  when 
our  boys  must  indeed  be  educated,  not 
only  taught,  in  our  Gynmasiums;  when 
we  must  demand  that  our  instructors 
should  be  developers  of  character.  How 
that  can  be  done,  we  can  find  out  from 
the  public  schools  of  England,  from  Eton, 
Rugby,  Harrow.  .  .  .  Let  us  send  our 
young  school-masters  to  England  for  a 
time,  instead  of  cramping  them  all  in  one 
pattern  in  our  Seminaries,  and  we  shall 
reap  the  fruiCs  of  so  doing  in  our  youthful 
generation.  .  .  .  Our  whole  organiza- 
tipn  is  faulty  .  .  .  for  it  has  been  plan- 
ned, not  from  a  broad  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  but  from  the  green-cov- 
ered bureaucratic  table,  from  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  a  Board  of  Instruction! 
.  .  .  We  Germans  have  a  great  task 
before  us  .  .  .  the  greatest  .  .  .  the  re- 
form of  our  higher-grade  schools."! 

And,  finally,  on  the  first  of  February 
of  this  year,  a  well-known  ^vriter  on  pub- 
lic questions,  reminds  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction  and  his  fellow- 
Prussians,  that  if  a  people  are  not  "de- 
cadent, they  live;  and  if  they  live,  they 
must  change,  go  forward,  progress*'; 
that  "its  school-system  must  change 
with  it";  that  "it  must  be  elastic,  never 
a  fixed  quantity."§ 

Here,  then,  are  four  Germans,  men  of 
observation,  experience,  judgment  and 
reputation,  who  declare,  and  impress 
upon  their  fellow-countrjrmen,  what  for- 
eigners, ako  of  observation,  experience, 
judgment  and  reputation,  have  for  the 
past  twelve  years  asserted.    Again  and 

tZuf  Reform  Uneerer  H6heren  Schvlen.  By 
Professor  L.  D.  Dr.  W.  Rein,  of  the  University  m 
Jena.    In  Der  Tag,  Berlin,  October  7, 1905. 

IVer^eidiende  Padagogik,  By  £.  Horn.  In 
Der  Tag,  Beriin,  February  1, 1906. 
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again  have  they  reminded  Germans,  and 
especially  Prussians,  that  their  self- 
praise  was  blindness,  that  all  their  com- 
mercial CenlrcUe,  and  their  increasing 
outward  prosperity,  left  their  inner  forces, 
their  mentaUty,  their  humanity,  untouch- 
ed; that  the  coming  generation  was  not 
being  moulded  to  meet  the  complexities 
which  that  very  increased  material  pros- 
perity was  bringing  about;  that  the  men- 
to-be  were  not  being  loosed  from  the 
gyves  of  imiformity;  that  pursuance  of 
the  antiquated,  iron-bound  Gymnasium 
methods  must  be  relaxed;  that  the  force 
of  initiative  must  be  given  full  play;  that 
unless  in  the  Real-Schvle  and  the  VoUc- 
achide,  as  well  as  in  the  Oymnasium,  the 
archaic,  drearily  dry  mill-drill  were  drop- 
ped and  spontaneity  introduced;  unless 
the  University  itself  were  modernized, 
made  consistent  with  the  cosmopolitan 
future  of  the  Empire; — ^that,  without 
those  alterations,  preparations  and  re- 
organizations, the  next  generation  would 
be,  as  Freiherr  von  Gleichen  has  de- 
scribed it  "  PhiUstroSy^  wooden,  resource- 
less  in  emergency,  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  men  of  other  nations. 
But  German  prejudice  and  Prussian 
vanity  are  thick  webs.  Moreover,  "  Grer- 
man  thoroughness,"  "  German  learning,'' 
"  German  School-System,"  and  the  other 
catch-words  have  been  sounded  in  their 
ears  so  long  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
bureaucracy  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
anything  but  perfection;  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  it  to  perceive  that  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  the  claims  of  science  alone,  have 
caused  the  basis  of  their  idolized  ''sys- 
tem" to  crumble;  that,  since  Dr.  Falk 
and  his  laws  of  1879,  the  demands  of 
"culture**  have  been  turned  inside  out, 
and  that  a  scholar  must  be  a  man  of  some 
degree  of  action,  at  least,  or  go  to  the  wall ; 
in  short,  that  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  need  of  all  its  in- 
telligence in  untrammeled  freshness,  and 
that  the  pettiness  of  pedantry  and  the 
small  egotisms  of  circumscribed,  water- 
tight compartments  of  knowledge,  boxed 


up  and  labeled  after  the 
are  like  the  dead  leaves  of  the  Autumn 
trees  after  the  first  frost» — only  good 
manure  for  the  new  growth  of  spring. 
Hence  the  insistence  of  these  energetic, 
far-seeing  men  who,  with  the  minority 
throughout  the  Empire,  are  setting  their 
faces  as  a  feint  against  their  '^national 
system**  and  are  endeavoring  to  revo- 
lutionize it,  as  Professor  Rein  of  Jem 
has  said,  into  a  means  of  developing  moL, 

For  foreigners  have  always  been  riglit 
in  their  estimation  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Grerman  methods  to  that  great  end. 
They  saw,  long  ago,  what  the  four  Gc^ 
mans  whom  I  have  quoted,  and  thdr 
followers,  now  see,  that  those  methods 
were  indeed  devised  to  prevent  that  oon- 
sununation!  For  Prussia  wished,  and 
the  Grerman  Empire,  as  typified  by  tbe 
German  Emperor  and  the  German  Go?- 
emment,  still  wishes,  not  Men,  not  In- 
dividuals, but  a  collection  of  Human 
Tools:  petty  officials,  or  Civic  Tods; 
soldiers  and  officers,  or  Military  Toob; 
a  few  professors,  or  Scholar-Tools;  and 
a  large  body  of  women,  as  Child-bearing 
Tools  in  the  form  of  wives  and  servant 
to  all  the  Other  Tools!  Manhood, 
Womanhood,  were  not,  are  not,  thdr 
ideal. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906 
casts  shadows  of  radical  changes  to  come 
in  Grermany.  The  establishment  in 
Hamburg  of  a  university  in  keeping  widi 
modem  conceptions  is  demand^;  a 
university  into  which  American  and 
English  features  will  enter.  The  abcdish- 
ment  is  advocated  of  the  ArbiiurierUm 
Examination^  that  State-presented  ^Cer- 
tificate of  Ripeness,"  to  which  FreibeiT 
refers,  with  ironical  emphasis.  The  in- 
troduction is  insisted  upon,  by  parents, 
instructors  and  pupils,  of  the  natural 
sciences  on  a  large  scede,  and  the  lessening 
of  the  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  Oymnasium  course.  The  participa- 
tion of  girls  in  the  Gjminasium  course  is 
proposed.  The  sweeping  away  of  that 
farcical  bodily  manipulation  called  Ttmur 
en,  and  the  adoption  of  open-air  sports 
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in  eveiy  grade  school,  is  being  forced 
upon  the  somnolent  bureaucracy.  The 
foolishness  is  being  proclaimed  of  at- 
tempts to  acquire,  form  and  maintain 
colonies,  before  the  nation  has  produced 
men  of  adventurous  spirit,  ruddy  of 
cheek,  strong  in  endurance,  to  people 
them;  and  the  absurdity  is  pointed  out 
of  undertaking  the  government  of  colo- 
nies by  a  collection  of  staid  Berlin 
"  Beampten^**  who  have  in  most  cases 
never  even  crossed  the  channel. 

The  international  exchange  of  uni- 
versity professors  with  the  United  States 
is  being  watched,  and  the  endeavor  is 
being  made  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
verted into  a  political  implement,  apropos 


of  the  Tariff -Provisorium.  In  other 
words,  the  death-knell  of  the  German 
National  System  of  Instruction,  in  its 
antiquated  form,  has  been  rung,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
ideals  has  begun, — a  struggle  that,  if 
bravely  carried  forward,  must  result  in 
the  disappearance  forever  of  the  pattem- 
ed-oflF  German  Human-Tool. 

Exactly  what  the  new  product  will  be, 
or  what  it  will  do,  who  shall  say  ?  Will 
it  inaugurate  a  really  constitutional  king- 
dom, in  which  the  Parliament,  guided 
by  forceful,  large-minded  men,  will  reaUy 
represent  the  People  ? 

Matnard  Butler. 

Berlin^  Prussia. 


G.  R.  SPENCER:    A  CARTOONIST  OF  PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY  AND  AGGRESSIVE  HONESTY. 

AN  EDITOBIAL  SKETCH. 


I.      THE  ARTIST  AND   HIS   DREAM. 

NO  CARTOONIST  of  the  great 
Middle  West  stands  so  distinc- 
tively at  once  for  the  aggressive  honesty 
so  needed  at  the  present  time  and  for  the 
principles  of  progressive  democracy,  as 
G.  R.  Spencer,  of  the  WorldrHerdUL  of 
Omaha  and  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner. 
His  cartoons  have  been  widely  copied, 
not  so  much  for  their  artistic  worth  as  for 
the  thought  behind  the  pictures,  the  truth 
emphasized,  or  the  lesson  sent  home  in 
sucii  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  vivid  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  see  them. 
Mr.  Spencer  was  bom  in  Missouri  in 
1878  and  was  reared  in  a  small  Nebraska 
town.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  passing 
notice  that  most  of  our  cartoonists  who 
are  striking  telling  blows  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  free  government  and 
against  the  reign  of  graft  that  is  a  part  of 
the  present  **  system  **  that  in  recent  years 
has  dominated  politics,  have  been  bom 
and  reared  in  ihe  coimtiy  or  in  small 


towns.  They  have  also  usually  been 
poor  boys  who  had  to  depend  on  their 
own  exertions  for  an  education  and  a 
successful  entrance  into  business  life. 
In  this  respect  also  our  artist  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

His  earliest  interest  in  drawing  dated 
from  the  receipt  of  a  series  of  lessons  on 
newspaper  drawing.  With  enthusiasm 
and  a  resolute  determination  to  accom- 
plish something  worthy,  he  set  to  work 
to  master  the  instmctions  given.  All  the 
spare  time  at  his  command  was  given  to 
the  work.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  he  enlisted  as  a 
worker  for  the  success  of  the  great  Ne- 
biaskan,  seeing  then  what  the  majority 
of  the  more  clear-visioned  and  thoughtful 
Americans,  who  are  not  beholden  to  or 
beneficiaries  of  trusts,  monopolies  and 
privileged  interests,  are  now  coming  to 
see — ^that  the  real  issue  was  not  so  much 
a  question  of  the  kind  of  money  most  de- 
manded, but  whether  the  principles  of 
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tlic  I>t*claration  of  Indcixmflcncc,  the 
idi-iilH  of  JnlTcrHon  and  IJiicoln,  and  the 
fit II da II ifti till  duinandn  of  a  true  democ- 
nu-y  Hhoiild  Im;  iiiuntainc<l,  or  wlicther 
thf  f;overanivnt  nIioiiM  j>aHH  under  the 
(■oiitrol  of  privilvftcd  intcrrstn  operating 
through  corrupt  Iminacs  and  the  money- 
<-ontroll(il  i)ia(;hinr.'4 ; — a  rondition  in 
which  the  mantle  of  republican  govem- 
inciit  Hhould  iiin.*ik  a  deHpotiHin  of  the 
rriiiiiiiiil  rich,  a  commercial  feudalism 
IjhmhI  Oil  cliuiN-lefpNiation  and  Hpccial 
privileges  (if  various  kindit.  Believing 
in  Ihc  ol<l  ideal!)  of  freedom,  fraternity, 
juNti<'4>  and  honeHty  that  mariced  in  so 


conspicuous  a  de^i;ree  the  lives  sod  sbUes- 
manship  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln,  Mr.  Spencer  threw 
all  the  influence  at  his  command  on  the 
side  of  free  institutions  and  the  ri^ts  and 
intoresta  of  all  the  people,  bringing  with 
him  the  flnc  enthusiasm  of  youth — that 
high-minded,  conscience-guided  youth 
which  is  the  chief  hope  of  the  nation  to- 
day. 

In  1890  he  went  to  Omaha,  determined 
to  secure  a  pasition  on  the  Wortd-HeraU. 
the  great  progressive  democratic  organ 
of  Nebraska  and  the  one  daily  of  the  slate 
that  represented  his  own  political  ideals. 


G.    R.    Sl'ENCEH 
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Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  proprietor,  however, 

could  not  see  his  way  dear  to  give  him 
any  position;  hut  nothing  daunted  he 
appealed  to  the  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Herald,  who  agreed  to  let  him  work  for 
him,  provided  he  labored  for  nothing. 
This  he  did  until  the  hour  arrived  when 
his  little  store  of  money  was  exhausted, 
and  he  was  confronted  by  the  alterna- 
tives of  abandoning  his  cherished  dream 
and  perhaps  permanently  giving  up  his 
master-purpose  in  life,  or  obt^ning  some 
outside  work  in  Omaha  which  would  en- 
able him  to  continue  his  art  tabors,  which 
he  recognized  as  a  valuable  training  or 
schooling.  He  accordingly  set  out  to 
hunt  work,  but  all  doors  seemed  closed. 
'Everywhere  there  appreared  to  be  more 


seekers  for  work  than  portions  calling  for 
laborers.  At  last,  however,  he  was  offer- 
ed employment  washing  dishes.  A  small- 
er nature  or  a  more  superficial  character 
would  have  spumed  such  work  as  too 
menial  or  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
artist,  but  Mr.  Spencer  belonged  to  that 
finest  type  of  young  American  manhood 
— ^the  type  that  has  enriched  our  nation 
and  added  inestimably  to  the  true  great- 
ness of  the  Republic.  Lincoln,  with 
eyes  fastened  on  a  nobler  station  in  law 
and  in  the  halls  of  state,  wrought  with 
Herculean  power  and  splendid  enthu- 
siasm in  spKtting  rmls,  knowing  that  suc- 
cess in  that  humble  task  could  be  made 
the  stepping-stone  that  would  help  him 
to  his  goal.    Garfield  on  the  tow-path 
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cartoons  for  Mr.  Btyan's  Commoner, 
Recently,  in  speaking  of  bis  present 
position,  Mr.  Spencer  said : 

"  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected 
with  two  papers  whoae  editorial  policies, 
except  in  a  few  minor  matters,  are  ex- 
actly in  line  with  my  political  prinaples 
and  I  am  allowed  a  fairly  fri^  hand, 
most  of  the  ideas  of  my  cartoons  being 
entirely  my  own  and  made  on  subjects 
of  my  own  selection. 

"The  cartoonist  can  do  his  beat  woilc 
only  when  his  heart  is  enlisted  in  the  cause 
which  he  is  advocating  with  his  pendL 
He  has,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  an 
influence  on  public  opinion  and  particu- 
lariy  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  the 
and  Henry  Wilson  at  the  last,  are  other  country  is  saturated  almost  to  the  soul 
types  of  this  class  of  America's  noblemen  with  corruption,  any  man  wielding  any 
who  were  great  enough  to  accept  any  influence,  however  small,  should  see  to 
honest  labor  that  might  help  them  to  it,  that  that  influence  be  cast  on  the  side 
achieve  the  higher  and  finer  dreams  that  of  the  right, — the  rig^t  as  determined  by 
haunted  their  brains.  So  when  Mr.  his  ccmscience,  not  his  Saturday-ni^ 
Spencer  was  offered  the  position  of  dish-     check. 

washer  at  a  small  salary,  which,  however,  "  Of  course,  it  is  practically  impossible 
was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  continue  in  this  day  and  age,  for  a  cartoonist  to 
his  work  on  the  World-Herald,  he  gladly  make  every  cartoon  an  expressioD  of  In 
accepted  the  work  and  strove  to  give  individual  view  on  the  subject  in  hand, 
satisfaction. 

The  pluck,  determination 
and  fine  ambition  of  the 
young  man,  no  less  than  his 
steady  progress  in  his  work 
as  an  artist,  were  not  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
who  one  morning  called  Mr. 
Spencer  to  him  and  gave 
him  a  position  as  all-round 
artist  to  the  paper  at  a  salar^- 
of  ten  dollars  a  week.  "I 
never  saw,"  observed  Mr. 
Spencer  in  relating  this  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  "such  big 
dollars  as  the  ten  comprising 
my  first  week's  salary." 

He  gradually  drifted  in- 
to cartooning  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  work  on  the  Her- 

flii  he  began,  between  three    sj^-ioer.  in  UicoId  m^.)  a>»«oHr. 
and  four  years  ago,  to  make  always  blockiso  ths  path, 
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owing  to  the  peculiar  hAbit  editors  and  pro- 
prieton  have  of  running  their  own  sheets 
and  firing  incorrigibles.  All  that  is  left 
for  the  poor  fellow  is  to  secure  a  situation, 
if  he  can,  on  a  paper  whose  editorial  policy 
is  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  his  Ideas 
and  ideals  as  posuble  and  do  the  best  he 
can.  With  present  conditiona  ao  serious, 
the  ranks  of  reform  cannot  spare  a  man 


and  the  cartoonist  should  look  beyond 
mere  salary." 

In  answer  to  our  question  as  to  his 
views  on  the  master-evil  of  the  hour  in 
our  land,  Mr.  Spencer  replied  with  clear- 
ness and  directness,  and  in  his  reply  we 
may  see  something  of  the  hi^  moral 
ideidism  that  dominates  his  brain. 
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purchases  a  stamp.  Your  nuo  oo  the 
road  stops  at  a  two-dollar-a-day  hotd 
and  charges  you  three  dollars,  and  so  on. 
The  whole  business  world  is  full  of  it — 
this  petty  grafting.  And  no  one  seemt 
to  think  anything  of  it.  Everybody  docs 
it,  what 's  the  harm  P  Nobody  makes 
any  pretense  at  concealment,  eicept 
posably  from  the  'boss.'  'Of  couIs^ 
he  would  n't  care,  but — oh,  well,  you 
never  can  tell!'  It  is  all  so  trivial  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  giving  of  t 
rebate  or  the  adulteration  of  a  food 
product.  Yet  it  is  this  moral  obtusenen 
to  the  iniquity  of  tittle  things  that  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  real  danger  that  thieat- 
ens  the  country.  A  man  does  not  be- 
come a  criminal  in  a  day.  We  do  not 
forget  the  lessons  of  a  God-fearing  mother 
in  an  hour  and  the  nation  cannot  become 
wholly  corrupt  in  a  decade. 

"By  association  with  wrongdoers  attd 
by  departing  by  only  one  short  step  at  t 
time  from  the  straight  and  narrow  patli, 
do  we  drift  into  ways  that  are  dark.  Ik- 
miliarity  with  evil  lessens  the  hideousoen 
of  evil  and  the  time  soon  cornea  wben 
what  to  our  senses  once  waa  evil  is  no 
longer  evil;  what  was  once  a  cxime  ii 
now  a  custono. 

"The  young  man  who,  unknown  to 
his  employer,  carries  home  from  tilt 
office,  paper,  pens,  ink,  etc.,  sufBcieot 
for  his  own  and  probably  his  Toom-mate'i 
correspondence,  will,  when  sent  out  <f 
town  for  the  office,  'pad*  his  esqMue 
account,  only  a  Uttle  at  first,  but  gndualtf 
more  and  more  on  each  successive  trip, 
until  it  is  standing  'all  the  traffic  viO 
bear.'  He  is  considered  honest  ai  die 
world  goes  and  probably  will  never  Rsdi 
the  point  of 'stealing';  yet  can  this  petty 
grafter  be  expected  when  he  reads  of  the 
great  insurance  scandals  or  the  Patasji- 
vania  railroad  exposures,  to  ezperioKt 
the  sense  of  outraged  justice  any  honeri 
man  would  feel  ?  The  arguments  of  the 
pleader  for  special  legislation,  the  mo- 
nopolist or  the  grafter  appeal  to  him  i 
little  more  forcibly  than  to  another.  He 
drifts  with  the  tide  of  everyday 


"Our  business,  political  and  social 
life,"  observed  Mr.  Spencer,  "is  steeped 
in  corruption  and  graft.  The  extent  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  moral  fabric  of  a 
great  body  of  our  citizens  is  appalling. 
Were  this  moral  degradation  confined  to 
a  certain  class  or  a  few  individuals  of 
many  classes  the  conditions  would  not  be 
so  dangerous.  But  the  graft  germ  seems 
to  have  inculcated  itself  into  the  moral 
tissue  of  all  classes  and  a  much  too  big 
percentage  of  the  whole  of  each  class. 

"  The  fact  that  a  great  railroad  official 
has  been  giving  rebates  or  that  a  trusted 
insurance  president  has  been  working 
the  game  for  all  it  is  worth,  or  that  a 
United  States  senator  has  been  discovered 
deliberately  assisting  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment need  not,  of  itself,  worry  us  over- 
much. But  it  is  the  evidence  seen  on 
every  hand  that  the  disease  extends  not 
only  into  the  high  places  where  tempta- 
tion is  great,  but  into  the  humblest  homes 
in  the  land  that  shows  the  real  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Your  office-boy  borrows 
a  bicycle  and  grafts  the  ten  cents  you  gave 
him  for  carfare.  Nrather  your  stenogra- 
pher nor  your  book-keeper  ever  buys 
writing-paper,  pens  or  ink  and  seldom 
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tioD  and  custom.  All  over 
this  broad  land  are  thou- 
sands of  respectable  men 
working  little  grafts  of  their 
own  and  almost  unconsci- 
ouslj*  sympathizing  with  the 
ambitions  of  the  bigger 
grafters.  And  these  men  ex- 
ercise no  small  influence 
on  election  day. 

"This  moral  blindness  to 
the  wrongfulness  of  little 
misdeeds  grows  with  the  in- 
dulgence and  unless  it  is 
checked  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  state 
becomes  utterly  corrupt,  the 
home  will  become  as  corrupt 
as  the  state,  and  the  history 
of  Rome  will  have  been  re- 
peated. 

"But  I  think  the  check- 
ing process  has  begun.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  rousing 
the  conscience  of  the  public  and  of  teach- 
ing a  part  of  it  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  Modem  '  business '  methods 
have  so  warped  the  senses  of  a  great  body 
of  our  citizens  that  they  will  have  to  be 
retaught  at  least  the  finer  distinctions  of 
light  from  wrong.  This  can  be  done  by 
precept  and  by  force ;  that  is  by  preach- 
ing and  by  l^slation.  Of  course  we 
are  told  that  morals  cannot  be  legislated 
into  men,  but,  to  a  certain  extent  they 
can.  We  declare  by  law  that  a  certain 
ethical  or  moral  offense  is  criminal,  pros- 
ecute, convict  and  punish  the  offenders 
and  in  the  nature  of  men,  if  the  process 
be  repeated  often  enough,  he  will  learn 
to  regain  from  trespassing  this  law  and 
in  time  come  to  believe  the  breaking  of 
it  to  be  wrong,  no  matter  what  opinions 
he  may  have  had  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  particular  rule.  A  con- 
science can  be  redeemed  as  surely  as  it 
can  be  lost,  and  inherently  our  consciences 
are  all  sound. 

"There  are  enough  right-minded  dti- 
zens  in  this  republic  to  save  it  if  they  but 
continue  as  Uiey  have  b^un.     A  par- 


tially-free press  is  doing  noble  work  in 
tea<^ng  and  rousing  the  public  conscience 
and  forcing  le^slation  that  wiU  open  a 
good  many  people's  eyes  to  their  own 
imd  th^r  neighbors'  misdeeds.  But  the 
battle  has  only  begun.  The  great  breed- 
ing-place of  the  graft  st^;omyia,  the  prin- 
ciple or  legislation  for  the  pocketbook, 
has  hardly  been  touched.  The  great 
tariff -question  is  still  argued  on  the  propo- 
sition :  Is  it  profitable  ?  Not  on  the  prin- 
ciple :  Is  it  right  P  Great  statesmen  still 
rise  in  their  places  in  the  ruling  body  of 
this  nation  and  oppose  puUicly  and  un- 
blushingly,  probably  believing  themselves 
in  the  rectitude  of  their  actions,  and  op- 
pose right  and  just  measures  because  the 
codfish  industry  might  be  hurt,  the  cigar 
and  tobacco  business  be  injured,  or  the 
railroad  interests  might  suffer,  the  express 
companies  lose  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
or  Uie  banking  fraternity  be  unable  to 
rake  in  quite  so  many  shekels  as  hereto- 
fore. 

"Others  champion  with  might  and 
main  (nils  of  plunder,  ostensibly  to  pro- 
tect the  merchant  marine  from   losing 
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have  smothered  the  report,  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  country,  a  godsend  in  its  prob- 
able results,  merely  because  somebody 
'stood  to  lose*  some  money  in  the  event 
of  its  publication!  Again  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  issue  entirely  OTershAdowed 
by  the  almighty  dollar." 

The  representative  cartoons  by  Mr. 
Spencer  which  we  pubUsh  tell  their  own 
story  and  drive  home  certain  facts  very 
important  for  the  people  to  understand, 
more  impressively  than  would  labored 
editorials. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  only  twenty-cdght  yean 
of  age.  Before  him  we  trust  there  may 
be  many  fruitful  yeara.  He  has  it  in  hu 
power  to  do  a  great  work  for  civic  integ- 
rity and  democratic  progress  in  the  great 
battle  that  is  now  opening  between  the 
people  and  the  interests,  between  free 
institutions  and  plutocracy;  and  unles 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  he  wiU  acquit 
himself  wortluly  in  as  noble  a  cause  at 
man  has  ever  striven  for,  for  he  is  unda 
the  compubion  of  moral  idealism,  u 
was  Thomas  Nast  when  he  achieved  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  for  civic  ligU- 
eousness  that  was  won  in  the  nineteoidi 
century. 


ta  {Kab.)  a 
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the  dollars  that  the  ships  of  some  other 
nation  are  honestly  earning,  or  to  make 
the  currency  expansive  enough  to  save 
a  few  gamblers  from  the  pit  of  their  own 
digging.  No  question  of  right  or  wrong, 
but  of  dollars  and  cents.  From  cover  to 
cover  the  Congreaaumal  Record  is  full  of 
dollar  argument,  with  just  enough  high- 
sounding  patriotism  and  morality  to  give 
it  0avor. 

"This  idea  of  legislation  for  the  finan- 
cial advancement  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  for  the  moral  betterment,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  widespread  wor^p 
of  the  dollar.  We  have  idmost  come  to 
beUeve  that  our  governing  bodies  exist 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
business  and  finance,  and  that  l^;islative 
and  offitnal  action  should  of  rigjit  be 
largely  influenced  by  its  effect  on  the 
finances  of  the  citizens  instead  of  con- 
trolled entirely  by  considerations  of  right 
and  wrong.  President  Roosevelt's  ex- 
posure of  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
beef-tmst  raised  a  howl  of  protest  from 
a  great  many  honest  men,  because  it  in- 
jured the  business,  not  only  of  the  guilty 
packers,  but  of  the  innocent  stodkmen 
and  dependent  industries.    They  would 
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INDIVIDUALISM    THROUGH  SOCIAUSM:     A  REPLY  TO 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN. 

Bt  Prof.  Thomas  Elmer  Will,  A.M. 


IN  HIS  recent  paper  on  "Individual- 
ism versus  Socialism/'*  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Biyan  discusses  the  world-issue 
in  a  temper  beyond  all  praise.  In  large 
part,  however,  he  misses  the  socialist 
view-point,  losing  the  spirit  in  the  method,^ 
and  misconceiving  the  method  itself.  But 
as  his  own  positions  have,  in  the  past, 
been  similarly  misunderstood,  he  will 
appreciate  fair  criticism. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Biyan's  position  is 
that  socialists  demand  complete  collec- 
tivism, government  monopoly  of  all  in- 
dustrial opportunity,  or,  in  his  own  words : 
''the  collective  ownership,  through  the 
state,  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution."  To  this  he  objects  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  diminish  incentive, 
restrict  freedom,  and  hamper  the  expan- 
sion of  individuality  essential  to  the  high- 
est development  of  the  human  race. 
Were  his  premise  sound  there  might  be 
force  in  his  conclusion. 

What  is  the  socialist  position  as  to  col- 
lectivism ? 

The  socialist  believes  that  the  social 
body,  like  the  physical,  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  growth.  Development  in  eco- 
nomic life,  from  cannibalism,  through 
slavery  and  feudalism,  to  small  industiy, 
from  the  little  shop  through  factory  and 
factory  town  to  factory  system,  and  from 
partnership  through  company,  corpora- 
tion and  syndicate,  to  trust  and  merger, 
corresponds,  in  his  view,  to  the  develop- 
ment in  physical  life  from  mbner  through 
polyp,  ins^,  reptile,  bird  and  mammal 
toman. 

Again,  the  socialist  believes,  with  the 
naturalist,  that  life  depends  upon  adap- 
tation to  surroundings,  that  growth  de- 
mands continuous  readjustment,  and 
that  the  type,  whether  animal  or  social, 
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which  most  promptly  adapts  itself  to 
changed  conditions  survives,  while  that 
which  refuses  thus  to  adapt  itself  suffers 
and,  finally,  perishes.  He  believes  that 
our  present  economic  system  is  largely 
outgrown;  that  institutions  suited  to 
eariier  industrial  stages  are  unsuited  to 
our  existing  stage,  and  that  it  is  this  lack 
of  adjustment  which  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  pressure,  suffering  and  trag- 
edy which  together  constitute  "The 
Social  Problem." 

To  be  more  specific:  In  the  period  of 
small  industiy  following  the  break-up 
of  feudalism  the  individual  worker  owned 
his  bit  of  ground  and  tools,  competed 
mildly  for  custom,  received  in  pay  for  his 
work  the  full  value  of  his  product,  and 
supplemented  this  from  products  of 
garden,  forest  and  stream,  and  of  domes- 
tic animals  and  fowls  feeding  on  the  pub- 
lic range.  He  was  adapted  to  his  en- 
vironment; he  lived  in  simple  comfort; 
the  industrial  system  was  appropriate 
for  the  economic  period. 

Development,  however,  brought  the 
factoiy  system  with  its  corollaries.  Pro- 
duction now  ceased  to  be  individual,  and 
became  social,  a  multitude  cooperating 
to  produce  one  product.'  Ownership 
continued  individuid;  now,  however,  it 
vested  not  in  the  worker,  but  in  a  master, 
the  "Industrial  Captain."  The  worker, 
who  once  owned  his  entire  product,  now 
came  to  own  but  a  paltry  fragment  of 
it  called  his  "wage."  Driven,  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  from  rural  hamlet  to 
roaring  city,  he  now  was  obliged,  from 
this  wage,  to  pay  to  another  master,  the 
"landlord,"  a  tribute  called  "rent"; 
and,  %  with  the  remainder,  he  purchased 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  another  new  in- 
stitution, "  the  market." 

And    now    came    "competition,"    in 
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form  hitherto  unknown;  competition 
for  work,  forcing  wages  to  the  subsistence 
level,  and  competition  for  shelter,  food 
and  clothing,  forcing  rents  and  prices  to 
the  limit  the  ''market  would  bear." 
Combined,  these  forces  left  the  average 
worker,  when  fortunate,  a  wretched  liv- 
ing; when  unfortunate,  on  the  parish. 
The  social  problem  was  bom. 

This  problem  had  other  aspects:  The 
"contradictions'*  and  "vicious  circles," 
overproduction  and  underconsumption, 
millionaires  and  tramps,  destruction  of 
home  market  with  struggle  for  foreign, 
panics,  strikes,  lockouts,  and  the  rest — 
all  marks  not  primarily  of  human  greed, 
criminality  or  laziness,  but  of  a  misfit 
system;  products  of  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  which,  though 
highly  appropriate  when  land  and  tools 
were  owned  by  their  users,  the  workers, 
became  equally  inappropriate  when  they 
were  owned  by  their  abusers,  the  idlers. 

This  condition,  first  seen  in  England, 
has  to-day  reached  a  head  in  the  United 
States. 

And  what  is  the  solution?  To  aban- 
don the  highly-organized,  centraHzed  in- 
dustry, and  go  back  to  the  slightly  or- 
ganized, decentralized  form?  As  well 
endeavor  to  force  back  the  oak  into  the 
acorn,  or  turn  back  the  clock  of  time! 
The  race  takes  no  backward  steps.  We 
must  go  forward.  The  workers  must 
again  own  their  land  and  tools.  But  as 
the  vastness  of  certain  of  these  forbids 
owning  them  individually,  the  workers 
must  own  them  socially — they  must  make 
them  collective  property  and  operate 
them  not  for  private  profit,  but  for  the 
public  good. 

This  principle  Mr.  Biyan  recognizes 
in  part.  He  admits  "public  ownership 
where  competition  is  practically  impos- 
sible," and  concedes  that  this  applies  to 
various  dty  monopolies  and  to  railroads. 
This  concession  means  much  and  may 
cany  him  far;  for  the  truth  of  Stephen- 
son's notable  aphorism  that  "Where 
combination  is  possible  competition  is 
impossible"  is  daily  being  verified;  and. 


its  advantages  becoming  more  evident, 
combination  is  striding  forward  in  seven- 
league  boots.  Thoroughgoing  individ- 
ualists like  Herbert  Spencer,  so  far  from 
conceding  this  principle,  would  transfer 
from  public  to  private  ownership  and 
control  the  things  already  publicly  owned 
and  operated,  including  the  post-oflSoe, 
schools,  and  mints. 

The  question  next  arises:  How  far 
should  die  "taking  over"  process  be 
carried?  Must  it  include  all  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  ? 

Socialists  believe  that  collectivism 
should  keep  pace  with  industrial  conoeD- 
tration;  that  when  industry  has  reached 
the  stage  of  water,  gas,  trains  and  tde- 
phones  in  the  city,  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs and  mines  in  the  nation,  and  of 
permanent  trusts  generally,  these  indus- 
tries are  ripe  for  socialization.  But  the 
same  logic  that  impels  the  conchisioD 
that  industries  which,  through  their 
great  size  and  monopolistic  character, 
have  become  social  in  fact,  should  be 
socially  owned  and  operated,  also  cairies 
with  it  the  coroUaiy  that  industries  wUdi, 
through  their  small  size  and  compelitiie 
character,  have  continued  individual  in 
fact,  should  be  individually  owned  and 
operated.  Some  socialists,  it  is  true, 
believe  that  all  industries  will  ultinutelj 
reach  the  vast,  monopolistic  stage,  and 
will  therefore  require  to  be  socially  owned 
and  operated;  hence  they  demand  pub- 
lic, collective  ownership  and  operalioii 
of  all  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. But  whether  all  industry  will 
ever  reach  this  stage  nobody  knows. 
Suppose,  however,  it  should  do  so. 
Would  Mr.  Bryan  favor  leaving  it  in 
private  hands?  Evidently  not;  for  in 
his  definition  of  individualism  he  approves 
"public  ownership  of  those  means  of 
production  and  distribution  in  whidi 
competition  is  practically  impossibk." 
By  his  own  logic,  therefore,  complefee 
concentration  would  necessitate  complele 
collectivism. 

Mr.  Bryan,  of  course,  does  not  bdieve 
that,  with  proper  l^slation  and  admin- 
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istration,  all  industry  will  ever  become 
thus  concentrated,  and  hence  require 
collective  ownership.  Do  socialists  in 
general  believe  it  will  ? 

Socialism  is  an  organized  political 
movement.  As  in  the  case  of  any  other 
political  party,  its  creed  must  be  sought 
not  in  the  unauthorized  utterances  of 
individuals,  but  in  its  platform.  Mr. 
Biyan  will  agree  to  this;  for,  had  it  been 
claimed  in  1896  that  Democrats  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  silver  question,  he  would 
have  held,  and  justly,  that  the  platform 
was  unequivocal,  and  that  its  utterance 
was  decisive. 

The  sociaUst  platform  is  equally  un- 
equivocal and  decisive.  It  declares: 
**  Socialism  means  that  all  those  things 
upon  which  the  people  in  conmion  de- 
pend shall  by  the  people  in  common  be 
owned  and  administered.  It  means  that 
the  tools  of  employment  shall  belong  to 
their  creators  and  users";  that  is,  col- 
lective or  social  tools  are  to  be  collectively 
owned,  and  individual  tools  are  to  be  in- 
dividually owned. 

Nor  is  the  platform's  position  acci- 
dental or  unrepresentative.  No  other 
party  goes  so  far  as  does  the  socialist 
party  to  make  sure  that  its  platform  rep- 
resents the  sentiment  of  its  members. 
The  committee  which  drafted  the  present 
platform  consisted  of  nine  persons .  These 
were  elected  by  the  national  convention 
of  1904,  by  a  most  thorough  process  of 
sifting.  Nominations  were  first  made 
from  the  floor,  all  interested  freely  par- 
ticipating. The  names  thus  proposed 
were  displayed  on  blackboanls  and, 
from  them,  the  convention,  by  repeated 
ballotings,  made  its  final  selections.  This 
conunittee  was  highly  representative,  in- 
cluding the  national  secretary,  the  can- 
didates soon  after  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  and  other  prom- 
inent exponents  of  socialist  doctrines. 
Before  this  conmiittee,  all  members  pres- 
ent, came  the  proposal  that,  ^'AU  indus- 
try shall  be  social  or  public  industry**; 
it  was  rejected  definitely,  emphaticadly, 
and    unanimously.    The    platform    was 


read  distinctly  to  the  convention,  and 
almost  unanimously  adopted.  By  refer- 
endum it  was  then  submitted  to  the  party 
membership  of  the  entire  United  States, 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  to  one.  This  should  indicate  whether 
or  not  American  socialists  propose,  as 
Mr.  Biyan  understands,  ''the  collective 
ownership,  through  the  state,  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution." 
But  are  American  socialists  alone  in 
this  position?  The  Germans  lead  the 
movement  in  Europe.  Their  platform 
does  not  demand  ''collective  ownership, 
through  the  state,  of  all  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution."  Their 
chief  literary  exponent,  Karl  Kautsky, 
in  his  The  SoctaliH  Republic  (p.  32), 
heads  a  chapter,  "Socialist  Production 
Does  Not  Require  Social  Ownership  of 
Non-Productive  Wealth,  Nor  Even  of 
All  the  Instruments  of  Production."  He 
says: 

"That  which  renders  the  socialist  sys- 
tem necessary  is  large  prodttdion.  F^ 
duction  in  common  requires  conunon 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
For  the  same  reason  that  private  owner- 
ship in  the  implements  of  labor  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  system  of  production  in 
common  that  is  carried  on  in  large  pro- 
duction, so  likewise  would  common  o\vn- 
ership  iu  the  instruments  of  labor  be 
repugnant  where  production  can,  and 
must  necessarily,  be  carried  on  by  sepa- 
rate individuals.  Production  in  9uch 
cases  requires  the  private  oumership  by 
the  worker  of  his  tools.** 

In  his  book.  Under  Other  Flags ^  Mr. 
Biyan  considers  socialism,  and,  to  define 
it,  quotes  from  the  German  socialist, 
George  von  VoUmar,  and  another  whom 
he  characterizes  as  "one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  German  socialists."  The 
utterances  of  neither  of  these  sanction 
Mr.  Biyan's  definition  of  socialism.  The 
second  of  them  says:  "Socialists  think 
the  time  is  approaching  when  all  monofpo- 
lies  must  and  can  safely  be  taken  over  by 
the  state  or  municipality,  as  the  case  may 
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be.  This  would  not  destroy  competition 
at  onoe — ^in  the  industries  not  central- 
iased."  (Page  74.)  How  widely  does 
this  position  differ  from  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Biyan  himself  in  his  definition  of 
individualism:  ''The  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion where  competition  is  possible,  leav- 
ing to  public  ownersdip  those  means  of 
production  and  distribution  in  which 
competition  is  practically  impossible"? 
Yet  on  the  next  page  of  his  book  Mr. 
Biyan  says  he  is ''inclined  to  believe  .  .  . 
it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  know  just  what 
proportion  of  the  three  million  socialist 
voters  (in  Grermany)  believe  in  'the  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  aU 
the  means  of  prodtictum  and  distrUm- 
Hon.* "  (Italics  ours  throughout.)  Why 
should  they  ? 

With  socialists,  collectivism  is  a  means, 
not  an  end.  The  end  is  a  social  state  in 
which  exploitation  shall  have  been  ex- 
tirpated, and  opportunity,  initiative,  free- 
dom and  fellowship  made  possible  for 
the  least  and  lowest.  To  the  extent  that 
collectivism  will  further  this  end  it  is 
desired,  but  np  farther. 

Again,  socialists  are  democrats — the 
democrats  of  the  world.  They  demand 
the  ballot  for  all  adults,  irrespective  of 
sex,  race,  color,  or  creed.  Tlieir  plat- 
form declares  for  "popular  government, 
including  initiative,  referendum,  pro- 
portional representation,  equal  suffrage 
for  men  and  women,  municipal  home 
rule,  and  the  recall  of  officers  by  their 
constituents."  Thev  are  democrats  not 
only  in  politics,  but  in  industry:  they 
would  abolish  autocracy  from  botli,  and 
make  both  directly  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple's will.  How  much,  therefore,  of 
the  land  and  capital  "government" 
would  at  any  time  own  and  operate 
would  necessarily  depend  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  voters  at  the  ballot-box. 
Can  so  sturdy  a  democrat  as  Mr.  Biyan 
object  to  this  ? 

And  now  as  to  individualism. 

Of  this,  there  are  several  varieties. 
There  is  the  individualism  of  the  plu- 


tocrat, who  has  "nothing  to  arbitrate/' 
and  who  "asks  simply  to  be  let  alone"; 
and  of  the  anarchist  who  would  abolish 
all  government  that  he  may  do  as  he 
pleases.  Again,  there  is  that  of  Web- 
ster's dictionaiy,  "Self-interest,  selfish- 
ness." Finally,  there  is  individualism 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

Let  us  consider  individualism  in  its 
best  and  broadest  sense:  as  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  desire  to  develop  one's  powers 
and  individuality,  to  live  a  com[^ete  life, 
to  realize  one's  largest  possibilities,  and 
fulfil  his  destiny.  Li  wlutt  drcumstanoes 
can  this  high  end  best  be  attained  ? 

Suppose,  first,  that  life  be  conceived 
of  as  a  race.  The  question  arises.  How 
may  this  race  be  made  fair?  Here  are 
the  track  and  the  contestants.  In  modem 
society,  however,  a  few  of  the  runnen 
own  the  track  and  fix  the  rules  of  the  race. 
They  decree  that  they  themselves  shall 
ride  in  automobiles  or  airships,  but  that 
the  multitude  shall  go  on  foot,  and  shall, 
in  addition,  begin  iniles  behind  the  own- 
ers' starting  point. 

The  plutocratic  individualist  says  sudi 
a  race  is  fair,  and  that  "the  fittest  will 
survive." 

The  single-tax  individualist  says  all 
the  runners  should  have  equal  rights  to 
the  track,  and  should  start  "scratch." 

The  socialist  says,  "Yes,  and  if  auto- 
mobiles or  fljring  machines  are  to  be  used 
by  some  they  must  be  equally  accessible 
to  all."    What  does  Mr.  Bryan  say  ? 

More  specifically,  the  plutocratic  in- 
dividualist desires  no  equalization  of 
existing  conditions.  He  wants  them  "let 
alone." 

The  equal-rights-to-land  individualist 
takes  the  position  defined  by  Heiboi 
Spencer  in  1850.  This  prince  of  indi- 
vidualists, in  la}dng  the  foundations  of 
his  social  philosophy,  prescribed  as  the 
absolutely  essential  prerequisite  to  the 
"substantially  equal  footing"  desired  hj 
Mr.  Biyan,  free  access  to  land;  and^  in 
Chapter  IX.  of  his  Social  Staties^  out- 
lined and  advocated  the  single-tax.  With- 
out this,  in  his  view,  individualism  would 
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be  a  farce  and  **  competition/'  to  use  Mr. 
Biyan's  words,  would  "  not  be  worthy  of 
that  name**;  for  ^'one  party/'  the  land- 
owning class,  would  be  ''able  to  arbi- 
trarily fix  the  terms  of  the  agreement" 
upon  which  the  landless  might  exist, 
"leaving  jthe  (latter)  with  no  choice  but 
to  submit  to  the  terms  prescribed,"  or 
vacate  the  planet.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  position  of  Heniy  George,  and,  pre- 
sumably, of  Count  Tolstoi,  from  whom 
Mr.  Biyan  quotes. 

The  sociidist  agrees  that  we  can  do  no 
less  than  this;  but  he  maintains  that  we 
must  do  more.  We  must  enforce  equal 
rights  to  the  use  not  only  of  land,  but  of 
tools  as  well.  Where  their  centralization 
necessitates  their  collective  ownership, 
let  them  be  collectively  owned;  other- 
wise, let  them  be  inchvidually  owned. 
Whatever  else  may  be  necessaiy  to  make 
the  race  fair  he  would  insist  upon;  and 
be  specifies,  for  use  while  needed,  grad* 
uated  taxation  of  incomes,  inheritances, 
franchises  and  land  values,  state  insur- 
ance, pensions  for  aged  and  exhausted 
workers,  complete  education  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  the  free  administration  of  jus- 
tice. He  is  not  planning  to  convert  so- 
ciety into  a  great  penitentiaiy.  He  is  not 
a  bureaucrat,  but  a  democrat;  not  a 
slave-driver,  but  an  emancipator,  de- 
manding a  ''square  deal"  and  an  equal 
chance  for  the  least  and  lowest;  he  is  a 
socialist  because  he  is  an  individualist, 
and  can  see  no  scope  or  opportunity  for 
true  individualism  short  of  socialism. 
Can  Mr.  Bryan  ? 

If  an  historical  example  of  socialism  is 
sought,  it  may  best  be  found  by  turning  to 
Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  the  Old 
World's  greatest  democrat,  but  substituting 
for  the  ancient  slave  the  modem  machine. 

Here,  for  the  free  population,  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a  living  was  practically 
solved,  and  time  could  be  given  to  higher 
things  than  drudgery.  Competition, 
however,  as  seen  in  the  Olympic  games, 
so  far  from  being  "  entirely  exterminated," 
reached  its  highest  and  finest  type.  Ath- 
letes,  artists,   poets,   sculptors,    philoso- 


phers— deathless  geniuses  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor — devoted  their  best  years  to 
preparation,  and  then  entered  the  con- 
test in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people. 
What  grander  opportunity  could  fair- 
minded  individualists  ask  ? 

But  the  Athenians  remembered  their 
sane  rule  of  "measure  in  all  things." 
Victory  they  rewarded  not  with  the  power 
to  exploit  and  debauch  the  conmiunity, 
but  with  a  simple  wreath  of  wUd  oUve; 
and  defeat  meant  not  servitude,  mad- 
house, or  suicide,  but  opportunity  to  try 
again.  And  in  this  atmosphere  of  stim- 
ulus and  encouragement,  achievement 
attained  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  which 
has  been  the  despair  of  all  subsequent 
ages.  Such  opportunity  and  stimulus, 
socialism,  it  is  believed,  will  afford. 

Nevertheless,  to  compete  is  not  the 
chief  end  of  man.  There  is  a  plane  upon 
which  competition  seems  a  sacril^e. 
Jesus,  e.  g,y  was  no  competitor.  He  was 
willing  to  die,  but  not  to  fight;  and  his 
chief  exponent  said:  "The  child  of  God 
must  not  strive."  And  there  are  higher 
pursuits  than  toiling  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth.  A  society  which  casts  its  in- 
spired and  illumined  souls,  its  artists, 
poets,  seers,  and  prophets,  into  the  swine- 
Uke  scramble  of  the  market  place,  and 
compels  them  to  choose  between  "gaug- 
ing beer-barrels"  or  huckstering  wares 
and  rotting  with  wife  and  children  in 
garrets  and  poorhouses,  is  writing  a  dark 
page  into  its  histoiy.  Is  it  not  possible 
so  to  adjust  our  economic  and  social 
mechanism  that  the  choicest  flowers  of 
the  race  will  be  permitted,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  blossom  and  bear  his  appro- 
priate fruit,  unhampered  by  want  or  the 
fear  of  want,  and  coerced  by  no  competi- 
tive necessity?  And  will  not  the  condi- 
tion resulting  from  such  adjustment  make 
not  against,  but  for,  the  finest  individual 
character  and  the  most  "harmonious 
development  of  the  human  race"?  For 
such  a  condition  the  socialist,  for  one, 
watches,  works,  and  waits. 

Thomas  Elmer  Will. 

Washington^  D,  C* 


AS  r^KiUCT-LESSON  IN  THE  SOLUTION  OF  RACE 

PROBLEMS. 


thr  VuAWL  iwwm  Ma 


''  ^O  vol/  «r^  H^^^H  ^»  iMMtii^  wiiere 
%J  Itm  \A$tif*k  nmn  Mir.  mp  mtaijf  and 
nft  Mii/'k,  ifiAl  ihfi  Min  neto  Hi  two  o*dock 
iff  tb#r  mfUrm/K/ff/'  wm  ib«  remark  of  a 
tfat#;|#'/l  ffi^TiK^  U>  whom  I  had  told  mj 
frfaim.  My  tiMiti  thrrr,  of  nearly  two 
fififfithii*  hniii((ht  rrM?  in  #^mtaet  with  more 
liliM'lc  nieii  and  brown  ^  than  I  hml  ever 
h^^orr  Mfi^n^  rApiTi'ialljr  in  num^^en  so 
\ffp\HmiU'rM%i  an  r^oniparvsd  with  the 
whiti>M. 

M\pr  mmw  i*x|»«*riencv!  of  travel  in  every 
Hoiitltioni  Minti-  rout  of  the  MifwiMMppi, 
iij|i<i«|H  Florida^  it  won  natural  to  observe 
with  inti^rrnt  the  ap[N*arancre  and  conduct 
of  thi*  rolorrd  ra<*e,  to  Ntudy  with  Nome 
i*am  thrlr  liabitN,  development  and  tcn- 
ilpnHfMi,  and  t4>  con t rant  their  conditionii, 
omMirlunitirM  and  civiliMition  with  that 
of  thfi  coIohmI  rii(T  In  our  own  country. 

Mf*rllnK  nt  Jatnnira  "all  Norti*  and  con- 
diiionii  of  mm"  under  favoring  circum- 
Ntancm  K'^vr  unuNUal  faciliticN  for  ob- 
Norvntlon,  atui  for  arriving  at  junt  con- 
chmionii. 

Thr  flmt  impremiion  no  derived  was 
of  \\w  alMohite  juNtiro  obtaining,  as  l>e- 
Iwren  \\w  white  ra<T  and  the  ct^lorcd. 
HdH  wan  np|Hiirnt  in  many  ways*.  In 
faoti  \\\p  wliite  ortUnalw,  in  adjudging  the 
I'tilor^l  |HH)|4e«  weir  like  the  old  Indian 
who  A^y^yA  up  m»  wtmight  that  he  Itaned 
o«yr  h&tk¥MkPi^  An  Kngli»h  rr«ident«  a 
JuMitv  of  tlve  iw^ix^*  Miid  that  if  a  white 
wmw  a«\d  a  t^MOWsl  were  bnmght  before 
Kim  for  ;Umibir  oflenw«««  in  eaaic  of  con- 
vi\iit\w  he  inrti\^etl  a  w^wrer  (^lalty  upon 
the  white  nmn«  ^w  the  itvftsii^^  that  he  wa$ 
|VN^in^l  l\\  kiHvw  Ki!(  tKity  better  tlian 
Ihe  wvkwiHl  man«  aihl  was  \kemed  to  have 

alte^lai^^e  at  <N:mH  aih)  at  the  Veip:!lalixY 
e^(mnc<i)  x^t  iKe  islaiHi.  avMl  in  oM^wrMOiMi 


fjtneraOy,  it  was  noidiere  obaened  or 
charged  that  the  cokned  race  was  dis- 
criminated against  As  tlie  GokMual 
Secietaiy  said:  ''Every  man  od  this 
island  has  absolutely  an  equal  chance." 

Another  impression  was  of  the  mutual 
consideration  and  courtesy  exhibited  by 
and  between  the  races.  Most  of  the 
principal  wholesale  and  departmoit 
stores,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones,  and 
the  shops,  are  owned  or  managed  by 
colored  people.  It  was  extremely  rare 
to  find  a  white  clerk  anywhere.  In  the 
largest  wholesale  and  retail  drug  house 
in  Kingston,  apparently  no  white  person 
was  interested  or  employed,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  as  high  a  degree  of  skill  and 
care  as  would  be  shown  in  any  similar 
store  in  any  of  our  cities. 

The  Archbishop  of  the  B.  W.  I.,  in 
ministration  in  his  chapel,  was  ushered 
in  and  out  by  a  black  man,  who  also  read 
the  service  very  effectively.  The  Bishop 
and  a  leading  rector  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  similarly  attended  at  the 
Half-Way  Tree  Parish  Church,  wheie 
the  Governor-General  has  his  pew»  as 
do  many  of  the  wealthier  residents. 
Whites  and  blacks  attend  the  same  churdi 
indiscriminately.  The  cashiers  and  man- 
agers of  the  leading  hotels  were  generally 
black  men,  as  were  practically  all  the 
attendants.  My  tailor  was  a  bhu^k  man, 
and  skilful. 

In  the  liegislative  Council,  iriiicji  b 
charged  substantially  with  the  conduct 
of  affairs  of  the  whole  island,  a  majoritj 
of  the  ekded  men  were  coloiedl,  many 
of  them  of  the  deepest  hiad::  of  aO  the 
membefs,  nominated  or  elected^  bj  eoD- 
mon  coii5««il  by  far  tiie  afafesi  ifMatfr 
was  a  black  man,  with  dBsliniJit^ly  tte 
fiMtuies  of  the  ncfsro.  TW 
aKrays  piesidii^  at  ^  GouKiL 
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ed  by  the  Colonial  Secretaiy,  the  Director 
of  Public  Works,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  other  oflBdals, 
listened  and  made  reply  to  the  black 
members  with  the  same  patience  and 
courtesy  that  he  did  to  the  most  eminent 
white  men.  While  in  attendance,  a 
feature  of  the  Education  Bill  was  up  for 
discussion,  which  involved  manual  in- 
struction in  agriculture.  The  colored 
race,  composing  so  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  population,  mindful  of  the  pit 
from  which  they  have  been  dug,  are  par- 
ticularly suspicious  of  any  legislation 
that  may  be  regarded  as  Ukely  to  return 
them  to  Iheir  former  bondage,  or  relegate 
them  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  scale 
of  civiUzation.  The  black  orator  was 
ablaze  at  once.  ''Why  this  preference 
for  agriculture  over  other  industries  and 
studies?^  he  asked,  and,  looking  at  the 
Governor  and  the  oflBciab  surrounding 
him,  he  said:  ''If  you  are  so  fond  of  the 
hoe,  take  the  hoe  yourselves."  The 
parties  so  addressed  seemed  to  admire, 
rather  than  deprecate,  the  personal  di- 
rectness. 

The  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Kingston  is 
said  to  be  colored,  and  the  Governor  at 
his  levees  invites  impartially  all  oflBdals, 
white,  black  or  brown. 

The  electric-car  service  between  King- 
ston and  Constant  Spring,  and  other 
points,  some  fifteen  miles  in  extent,  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  conducted  by  black 
men  and  brown  as  motormen,  conductors 
and  oflBdals  generally,  and  they  rendered 
the  best  service  I  have  known.  The  cars 
were  started  and  stopped  carefully,  with- 
out jerking,  and  yet  good  time  was  made; 
the  connections  in  passing  were  almost 
invariably  on  time;  the  employ^  were 
always  civil,  courteous,  and  even  con- 
siderate. Cars  were  not  overcrowded, 
curtains  were  lowered  to  exdude  rain  or 
sun,  and  raised  again,  quietly  and  prompt- 
ly. It  was  suggested  that  tibe  MetropoH- 
tan  Railway  of  New  York  should  keep 
a  constant  detail  of  new  men  in  tutelage 
to  the  black  electric-car  men  of  Jamaica. 

There   were    no    "Jim    Crow"    cars. 


dther  on  electric  lines  or  steam  railroads. 
Black  men  and  women  with  thdr  parcels 
rode  with  the  whites,  side  by  side,  on 
eveiy  seat,  and  I  did  not  see  the  sUghtest 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure. Many  of  the  large  plantations 
are  owned  and  managed  by  the  blacks, 
some  of  whom  are  capitalists  worth  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  The  absence  of 
crime  and  violence  was  noticeable.  The 
records  state  that  there  has  never  been 
a  case  of  assault  upon  a  white  woman 
by  a  black  man  or  colored,  and  there  is 
no  place  on  the  Island  where  a  white 
woman  can  not  go  alone,  night  or  day, 
with  absolute  impunity.  No  instance  of 
lynching  of  anyone  could  be  found.  The 
absence  of  churUshness,  of  jealousy,  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  people  was  no- 
ticeable. "Morning,  master,"  "Morn- 
ing, missus";  and  it  was  fine  to  note  the 
gratification  expressed  when  the  saluta- 
tion was  equally  cordially  returned. 

The  colored  people,  in  large  propor- 
tion, exhibited  a  genuine  pride  of  race. 
On  the  cars,  if  there  were  loud  talking 
by  one  of  thdr  number,  the  disquiet  of 
the  others  was  visible.  On  one  occasion 
two  colored  men  left  thdr  seat  beside  me 
to  go  to  the  rear  of  the  car  and  quiet  a 
colored  women,  conversing  in  loud  tones. 
A  young  colored  man  placed  a  dress-suit 
case  near  my  feet;  an  older  one  said  to 
him:  "Too  near  the  gentleman's  feet; 
it  may  fall  over";  and  the  case  was  at 
once  farther  removed.  Other  similar 
instances  were  noticed. 

The  editors  of  the  leading  newspapers 
were  colored  men,  and  they  proved  agree- 
able and  instructive.  The  police  were 
exclusively  colored,  generaUy  black,  and, 
in  thdr  white  jackets,  wearing  white 
helmets  and  red  sashes,  were  picturesque. 
They  were  veiy  courteous  and  eflBdent. 
They  make  the  rounds  of  thdr  district 
at  regular  intervals,  inquire  at  each  house 
if  there  is  any  complaint  to  be  made. 
If  any  is  made,  it  is  entered  in  a  book, 
and  each  householder  signs  his  own  com- 
plaint, or  a  statement  tiiat  he  has  none 
to  make.    During  our  stay,  not  the  slight- 
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est  criticism  of  the  police  was  heard,  or 
the  least  hint  of  corruption.  We  were 
assured  on  every  hand  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island  is  free  from  graft ;  that 
while  personal  influence  might  play  some 
part,  money  corruption,  or  anything  Uke 
it,  was  wholly  unknown.  The  "Budg- 
et" of  the  Island  is  open  to  every  one, 
and  is  explicit  in  detail.  A  large  volume, 
resembling  a  modem  atlas,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages,  con- 
taining complete  tabulated  columns  of 
proposed  expenditures,  and  under  each 
heading  a  carefully  detailed  list  of  items, 
was  placed  before  every  member  of  the 
Council.  Attention  was  called  by  the 
Governor  to  every  page,  with  inquiry 
whether  any  item  was  objectionable. 
Sometimes  a  page  would  be  turned  with- 
out remark;  at  other  times  a  single  page 
would  be  under  discussion  for  days  in 
open  Council.  The  criticisms  were  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers,  so  that  eveiy 
one  could  be  informed  about  the  various 
proposed  disbursements. 

There  are  fine  scholars  and  accom- 
plished professional  men  among  the  col- 
ored people. 

There  has  been  much  misc^enation, 
owing  largely  to  the  presence  of  so  numer- 
ous a  detail  of  the  British  army  and  navy. 
When  a  colored  man  has  nine-tenths  of 
white  blood  in  his  veins  he  is  declared 
white  by  law.  In  some  of  the  lighter 
shades  Uiere  is  a  regularity  and  fineness 
of  features  and  a  delicate  tint  of  light 
pink  bronze  that  is  really  classic. 

The  women  of  that  race  do  more  work 
than  the  men.  They  go  by  in  endless 
procession  down  the  mountain  to  Kings- 
ton, carrying  all  burdens  upon  the  head, 
from  a  huge  bunch  of  bananas  to  a  post- 
age stamp.  With  erect  forms,  they  strike 
out,  up  and  down  the  hills,  with  great 
vigor  and  endurance.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
that  there  is  still  much  illiteracy  and  su- 
perstition among  the  colored  people,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  considered 
generally  essential,  owing  partly  to  the 
expense  and  burden  of  such  ceremonies, 
and    partly   to    the   reluctance    of    the 


women  to  bind  themselves  hard  and 
fast,  under  the  primitive  conditions 
existing,  and  the  neglect,  too  often,  of 
the  men  to  do  their  share  in  maintaining 
a  family  life.  And  yet  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  domestic  life  is  ordered,  under 
all  the  circumstances. 

In  looking  over  society  as  we  found  it, 
we  could  but  admire  the  just,  impartial 
administration  of  law,  the  self-respecting 
good-will  reciprocally  shown  between  the 
races,  the  comparative  absence  of  public 
lawlessness,  in  such  marked  contrast 
with  similar  race  conditicms  in  our  own 
land;  the  uptrend  of  a  race,  which,  still 
having  far  to  go,  has  gone  far,  and  is  evi- 
dently going  farther. 

The  evolution  of  the  colored  race  in 
Jamaica,  and  that  of  the  whites  in  their 
relation  to  them,  is  wonderfully  like  that 
of  both  races  in  our  own  South,  and  the 
stock  arguments  and  theories  of  Southern 
whites,  deprecatory  of  the  colored  peofde, 
have  all  been  made  and  advocated,  and 
triumphantly  answered,  in  Jamaica. 

The  planters  in  Jamaica  relied  on 
sugar-cane  alone,  yielding  sugar  and  rum, 
and  would  not  adjust  themselves  to  im- 
proving conditions.  The  planters  in  the 
South  relied  on  a  single  crop,  cottmi — 
and  resisted  the  demands  of  progress. 

When  the  British  fiscal  policy  abolished 
the  preferential  duty  on  sugar,  following 
the  act  of  emancipation,  a  large  pTopo^ 
tion  of  the  estates  were  abandoned^  the 
finances  of  the  colony  suffered,  and  the 
population  generally  were  injured.  Tlie 
planters,  smarting  under  Uieir  losses, 
refusing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  chang- 
ed requirements,  ignored  the  general 
interests  of  the  Island,  and  the  claims  of 
the  blacks  upon  them  for  protection, 
education  and  development,  and  legis- 
lated only  for  their  own  class.  The  local 
government  clashed  fiercely  with  that  of 
the  empire. 

The  Southern  whites  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Federal  intervention,  and  to  the 
presence  of  Federal  arms  on  their  soil, 
and  persistently  sought  and  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  troops,  while  they  jealoudy 
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are  to-day  the  strongest  adherents  to  that 
government.  In  the  absence  of  formu- 
lated convictions,  the  intuitions  serve 
well  the  great  body  of  the  colored  race, 
and  they  cling  to  Crown-colonial  gov- 
ernment with  unshaken  tenacity. 

In  looking  over  a  society  so  novel  in 
its  political  and  social  aspects,  it  was 
natural  to  seek  for  the  causes  which  had 
produced  such  results. 

First  in  order  and  importance  appeared, 
the  long-continued,  intelligent,  patient, 
religious,  missionary  work,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  generations.  While 
that  work  bad  much  to  encounter,  it 
nevertheless  made  a  lasting  and  sub- 
stantial impression  and  laid  an  assured 
foundation  for  the  work  of  the  secular 
law.  The  fact  of  such  work,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  civilization  of  the  island, 
was  universally  recognized  by  the  thought- 
ful and  well-informed. 

Another  potent  factor  was  the  just, 
impartial  administration  of  the  laws.  It 
was  more  and  more  evident  that  the  nor- 
mal solution  of  all  race  problems  is 
simpler  than  is  generally  supposed;  it  is 
found  in  justice,  intelligently,  impartially 
administered.  The  wisdom,  as  well  as 
fairness,  of  intrusting  a  considerable 
share  of  the  administration  of  law  to  the 
blacks  themselves,  was  amply  vindicated. 
A  colored  man  policing  the  dty  is  even 
upon  his  honor,  and  stimulated  by  his 
pride,  to  more  vigilantly  protect  the 
community  against  his  own  race;  while 
colored  people  more  wilKngly  obey  the 
law  whidi  they  themselves  are  set  to  up- 
hold. No  suspicion  of  partiality,  or 
racial  hostiUty  to  law  oflBcers,  can  Uve  in 
such  a  situation.  The  effect  of  such  con- 
ditions extends  far  beyond  the  inmiediate 
contacts  of  the  people  with  the  authori- 
ties, even  to  a  general  mental  and  moral 
stimulus.  It  is  an  object-lesson  of  op- 
portunity; an  incitement  to  effort;  a 
positive  factor  in  the  development  of 
character. 

It  was  interesting  to  inquire  what  sub- 
tle influence,  like  an  atmosphere,  vital- 
ized this  just  administration  of  law,  and 


regarded  the  control  of  the  Federal  courts. 

At  the  outset  of  the  career  of  the  blacks 
in  free  Jamaica,  those  who  had  been  well 
treated  and  trained  as  slaves  made  the 
best  colored  citizens.  It  was  so  in  our 
own  South. 

The  education  of  the  freed  blacks  in 
Jamaica  was  supported  mainly,  at  the 
outset,  by  the  imperial  government.  In 
Uke  manner,  the  education  of  the  freed 
blacks  in  our  own  South,  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  freedom,  was  stimulated 
largely  by  Northern  funds. 

The  local  government  of  Jamaica  en- 
tirely ignored  the  freed  men  after  their 
emancipation,  and  made  no  effort  to 
train  them  as  citizens.  The  planters 
stood  proudly  aloof  and  declined  to 
recognize  the  changed  and  improved 
conditions  of  the  blacks,  and  treated 
them  in  a  manner  which  engendered 
keen  antagonism.  The  l^slation  was 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  whites, 
and  had  practically  no  reference  to  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
whites  organized  and  maintained  an  ex- 
clusive body,  dealing  with  public  matters 
for  their  own  exclusive  advantage,  wil- 
fully disregarding  the  rights  of  the  blacks. 
Such  conduct  of  affairs  culminated  in  the 
Eyer  rebellion  in  1865.  It  is  needless  to 
draw  further  parallel.  It  was  from  the 
date  of  that  rebellion  that  the  progress 
of  the  freed  men  began.  An  imperial 
dictator  was  sent  out,  instructed  to  care 
for  the  people  in  mass,  without  discrimi- 
nation; a  new  fiscal  system  was  created; 
positive  reforms  were  effected  in  aU  de- 
partments; an  eflBdent  police  were  in- 
stalled ;  a  better  judidaiy  was  established ; 
prison  methods  were  reformed;  better 
sanitary  laws  were  enacted;  public  works 
were  organized;  education  was  cared 
for,  and  taxes  were  considerably  remitted. 

The  arrival  of  the  dictator  was  the 
signal  for  the  political  retirement  of  the 
planters,  who  never  emerged  therefrom. 
The  Crown  government  had  recon- 
structed the  colony.  The  whites  chafed 
under  the  rigorous,  impartial  rule;  the 
blacks  were  contented  and  satisfied,  and 
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made  possible  these  varied,  racial  op- 
portunities, and  aided  in  their  realiza- 
tion, in  achievement  and  in  character. 
It  was  obviously  found  in  that  dear, 
crystalline,  political  air,  which  comes 
across  the  ocean  from  the  British  shores; 
it  seemed  that  the  moral  imperium  in 
imperio  was  found  in  that  imperial  hand 
reaching  far  out  over  distant  waters  from 
still  more  distant  lands,  at  once  pressing 
upon  and  yet  upholding,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  on  the  island  with  ab- 
solute impartiality. 

As  already  intimated,  Jamaica  is  a 
Crown  colony,  as  the  veiy  designation 
impUes  governed  in  the  last  analysis  by 
Great  Britain.  The  chief  executive  is 
the  Governor-General,  appointed  at  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  privy  council,  consist- 
ing of  the  senior  military  oflBcer  on  the 
island,  not  below  the  rank  of  Ueuteiiant- 
colonel;  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney-General, and  other  persons,  not 
exceeding  eight  in  number,  nominated 
by  the  Crown ;  at  present  there  are  only 
four  nominated  members. 

The  present  Legislative  Council  is 
comprised  of  the  Governor  (President), 
five  ex  officio  members;  the  senior  mili- 
tary officer  in  command  of  his  Majesty's 
regular  troops  in  Jamaica,  the  Colonial 
S^sretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Works,  and  the  Collector- 
General,  ten  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  fourteen  members  elected 
by  the  people;  one  for  each  parish.  The 
Council  lasts  five  years,  and  sits  when 
summoned  by  the  Governor,  usually  for 
three  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  King  may  disall/w  any  law  within 
two  years  of  its  passing.  On  the  whole, 
English  law  prevails. 

Contrast  such  a  government  with  that 
in  our  own  Southern  States,  where  prac- 
tically no  outside  interference  is  permis- 
sible, and  where  the  colored  race  are 
substantially  at  the  mercy  of  local  in- 
terests, prejudices  and  antipathies,  re- 
stricted in  force  and  direction  only  by 
local  law.  Until  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  troops  from  the  South,  there  was 


a  very  modified  similar  restraining  fence. 

Whatever  the  necessity,  politicaUy,  for 
such  withdrawal,  undoubtedly  it  set  bade 
many  years  the  development  of  the  col- 
ored people,  and  set  in  motion  and  en- 
couraged a  current  of  hostile  influences 
against  which  it  is,  and  for  a  long  time 
will  be,  hard  for  a  disfavored  race  to  make 
headway.  We  went  to  Jamaica  with 
decided  prejudice  against  the  En^ish 
colonial  system — ^we  left  it  with  regret  that 
we  had  not  some  similar  administration 
in  parts  of  our  own  land,  and  with  many 
queries  whether  our  Federal  government 
would  not  have  to  come  more  and  more 
in  play  in  the  respective  States  as  an  in- 
dispensable counterpoise  to  otherwise 
uncontrollable  local  interests,  wrongs  and 
antipathies.  And  yet  how  far  foreign 
colonial  policies  may  be  adopted  safdy 
by  us,  the  future  will  determine.  It  is 
certain  that  we  are  neither  adapted  mx 
equippeil  as  Great  Britain  is  for  sudi 
enterprises.  The  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  distinct  mandates  of  our 
Charter  and  Constitution,  as  understood 
by  plain  people,  and  all  our  traditions, 
stand  in  strong  contrast  with  the  unwrit- 
ten flexible  Constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
readily  adjusting  itself  to  the  changing, 
growing  needs  of  its  peoples  and  of  its 
dvilization,  with  its  centuries  of  mon- 
archical government  and  traditions  of 
empire. 

The  equitable  spirit,  and  scientific, 
executive  expertness  of  the  British  Co- 
lonial system  was  finely  illustrated  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Jamaican  officials  and 
in  the  quality  of  their  work.  We  bqpn 
too  often  at  the  top  and  work  down;  the 
British  Colonials  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up.  The  selection  of  oflidals 
in  the  British  Colonial  service  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  rigid  eclecticism.  A 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  Colonial  Governors  showed  that 
they  began  as  clerks  in  the  Home  Office 
and  were  advanced  step  by  step,  as  fitness 
was  developed  and  as  exigencies  required. 
The  spirit  of  the  policy  adopted  and  in 
force  in  that  service  is  of  condliation, 
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rather  than  of  arbitrary  rule.  It  many 
times  occurred  to  me  that  if  Great  Britain 
had  stood  in  our  shoes  in  the  Philippines, 
probably  few,  if  any,  lives  would  have 
been  lost,  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
would  have  been  saved  and  civilization 
would  have  advanced  much  faster  and 
farther.  Aguinaldo  and  other  leading 
Filipinos  would  have  been  honorably 
and  usefuUy  employed;  the  native  re- 
sources of  the  Island  would  have  been 
utilized  at  once  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent,  and  encouragement  given  at  an 
early  day  of  participation  in  domestic 
government  under  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory protectorate.  The  FiUpinos  would 
not  have  been  told  in  plain  words  that 
they  were  incapable  of  self-government; 
that  no  matter  what  their  capabilities  or 
ambitions,  they  were  to  be  good  and  do 
as  they  were  told,  and  that  at  some  in- 
definite distant  time  they  might  be  allowed 
such  measure  of  political  control  as  was 
thought  by  the  governing  powers  to  be 
suitable  for  them  to  have  and  to  exercise. 
But  we  have  learned  much;  perhaps — 
who  knows  ? 

England,  deaUng  with  race  problems 
so  many  centuries,  is  far  ahead  of  us  in 
toleration  and  amelioration  of  racial 
'  differences.  I  recall  some  years  ago,  a 
black  man,  with  his  wife  and  a  sister, 
entering  the  dining-room  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  London,  where  over  three 
hundred  guests  were  seated;  his  com- 
plexion was  coal-black,  and  his  features 
were  faultless;  in  Charles  Lamb's  words: 
** God's  image  carved  in  ebony";  and 
his  French  was  admirable.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard,  not  a  muscle  moved  or  an 
eyelid  raised  in  protest.  Remarking  the 
fact,  two  years  ago,  to  a  traveled  friend 
and  counselor,  at  a  leading  hotel  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  I  said  that 
if  that  should  occur  in  this  house,  it  would 
be  telephoned  over  the  city,  telegraphed 


over  the  state»  the  Associated  Press  would 
cany  the  fact  all  over  the  land,  and  this 
house  would  be  closed.  The  time  will 
come — ^it  will  take  time — ^when  New 
York  and  Charleston  will  be  as  free  as 
London. 

It  was  consoling,  at  Jamaica,  to  reflect 
how  compensatory  are  the  divine  decrees; 
that  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  human 
race  are  to  suffer  from  the  limitations  of 
color,  at  least  they  are  given  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth  for  tibdr  inheritance. 
Professor  Haddon,  of  Cambridge,  says 
that  Java,  Ceylon  and  Jamaica,  are  the 
most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world. 
They  are  the  homes  of  the  colored 
races. 

After  some  travel  in  various  lands,  I 
had  not  supposed  that  nature  had  such 
reserves  of  fertility  and  beauty  as  abound 
in  Jamaica,  where  the  climate,  for  the 
most  part,  sustains  and  does  not  destroy, 
deUghts  and  does  not  distress;  where  the 
birds,  in  varied  plumage,  waken  the 
mornings,  continuously,  with  their  sweet 
songs;  where  the  flowers  bloom  perpetu- 
ally; where  fruits  And  vegetables  yield 
their  abundance,  comparatively  witiiout 
effort;  where  the  eye  is  charmed  with  an 
infinitely  diversified  reach  of  mountain 
and  of  shore;  and  where,  especially  at 
sunset  and  by  moonlight,  the  skies  re- 
joice in  colors  such  as  no  brush  can  de- 
pict and  no  words  describe. 

As  I  read  history,  reflect  upon  the  in- 
spired utterances,  observe  the  trend  of 
opinion  and  the  tendency  of  affairs,  I 
cannot  but  think,  hope  and  believe,  that 
He  who  has  ordained  justice,  who  loves 
mercy,  and  delights  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, will  yet  bring  about  all  over  the 
earth  an  equal  chance  for  these  dusky 
men  and  women,  and  an  equal  develop- 
ment of  these  children  of  the  night. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather. 

Summii,  N.  J. 


HERESY  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


By  Katherine  Kilgore. 


THIS  country  has  had  Ihe  honor  of 
producing  the  latest  ecclesiastical 
heretic.  The  newspapers  both  here  and 
in  England  have  been  ringing  with  his 
name,  and  the  little  town  of  Batavia  has 
won  distinction  as  the  scene  of  his  trial 
and  condemnation.  As  a  spectator  of 
that  scene,  I  felt  inclined  to  rub  my  eyes 
and  to  ask  whether,  indeed,  I  belonged 
to  a  generation  which  has  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  and 
talks  much  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
progress.  To  men  trained  in  the  new 
learning  of  our  time,  there  comes  a  shock 
of  surprise  when  they  realize  that  many 
of  their  contemporaries,  some  of  them 
thoughtful  and,  in  a  way,  scholarly  men 
still  hark  back  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
medieval  imaginings  as  if  the  Reforma- 
tion and  modem  sd^ce  had  never  been. 
Yet  that  such  is  the  fact,  recent  events 
have  too  abundantly  proved. 

Who  is  the  man  that  is  threatened  with 
professional  ruin  and  exconmiunication 
from  the  Church  because  of  his  theolog- 
ical convictions  and  honesty  in  proclaim- 
ing them?  All  who  knew  the  Rev.  Al- 
gernon S.  Crapsey,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Rochester, 
New  York,  are  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment of  him  as  a  singularly  devoted  min- 
ister of  religion,  high-minded  philanthro- 
pist, public-spirited  citizen,  and  withal, 
a  man  gifted  with  immense  powers  of 
imagination  and  creative  thought.  For 
about  thirty  years  he  has  labored  in  one 
parish,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
sturdy  working  folk,  and  this  parish, 
strong,  vigorous,  and  flourishing  has  been 
the  sheer  creation  of  his  genius.  In  all 
great  social  and  moral  questions  he  has 
consistently  lifted  up  his  voice  on  behalf 
of  the  humane  and  progressive  side. 
Other  men  give  their  time,  their  talents 
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or  their  money  to  their  flocks;  he  has 
given  himself.  And  in  order  to  enhance 
the  gift,  he  did  not  put  away  his  books 
when  he  left  college.  His  has  been  a 
studious  and  meditative  as  well  as  active 
career.  Among  the  many  convictioDs, 
which  his  investigations  and  questionings 
brought  him,  ooe  so  took  possession  of 
him  that  he  determined  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not.  What  is  that  conviction  ?  It 
is  that  the  spirit  of  Avarice  and  the  sprit 
of  Superstidon  are  poisoning  the  Ufe  of 
the  Church,  and  that  they  must  be  exor- 
cised by  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching,  if  the  Church  is  to  have  any 
raison  dUtre  in  the  modem  world.  From 
his  pulpit  he,  with  prophetic  fire»  urged 
upon  his  hearers  to  mark  the  signs  of  the 
times,  to  behold  the  three  great  sjnrits  at 
work  creating  the  world  that  is  and  flie 
world  that  is  to  be :  the  spirit  of  scientific 
investigation,  that  will  know  nothing  but 
the  truth;  the  spirit  of  democratic  revo- 
lution which  will  trust  no  one  but  flie 
people;  the  spirit  of  social  evcdutioii, 
which  will  call  no  man  common  or  un- 
clean. These  and  similar  piapostioiif 
Dr.  Crapsey  expounds  and  justifioi  in 
his  small  but  now  famous  book»  Afl^iflsi 
ani  Pontics.  That  volume,  when  pub- 
lished a  year  ago,  appeared  to  strike  die 
ecclesiastical  world  of  Western  New  Yoik 
like  a  bombshell.  Instead  of  ttying  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  Dr.  Crapsey's  great 
argument  some  of  his  brother-minisfteis, 
after  microscopic  examination  of  his  work, 
succeeded  in  finding  a  few  sentences  tiiat 
appeared  to  contradict  the  general^  re- 
ceived or  traditional  theology  of  te 
Church,  and  a  mingled  shout  and  groan  of 
horror  compelled  the  Bishop  to  tab 
action.  The  culprit's  trial  took  jdaee 
not  in  Rochester  where  the  alleged  offense 
was  committed,  for  fear  of  an  uproar 
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among  the  people*  but  in  Batavia,  a  town 
hard  to  find  and  when  found,  far  from 
fascinating. 

Now  what  was  the  indictment  against 
the  defendant  ?  The  charges  were  many 
and  of  varying  gravity,  but  the  two  posi- 
tions whidi  gave  most  serious  offense 
were  his  refusal  to  regard  the  Virgin 
birth  as  historical  or  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  his  assertion  that  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  was  spiritual  and 
rested  on  His  appearances  to  and  mani- 
festations in  the  souls  of  men,  not  in  the 
empty  grave  or  the  stories  of  His  eating 
and  drinking  with  His  disciples.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  denying  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Resurrection,  though  he  asserts 
that  he  maintains  both  and  questions 
only  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  these  facts 
have  emerged  in  the  field  of  histoiy. 
How,  then,  does  the  case  stand  as  between 
the  condemned  clergyman  and  his  judges  ? 

As  to  the  Virgin  birth,  even  conserva- 
tive and  orthodox  scholars  admit  that  it 
stands  on  a  different  level,  so  far  as  evi- 
dence goes,  from  the  Resurrection.  All 
sincere  readers  of  the  New  Testament 
know  that  whether  it  be  a  fact  or  no,  the 
evidence  for  it  is  very  slight.  St.  Paul 
knows  nothing  of  it,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  the 
Savior  as  constituting  his  Grospel.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  never  mention  it. 
The  only  documents  which  speak  of  it 
are  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  St. 
Lfuke.  But  the  First  Gospel  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  New  Testament  critics  of  all 
schools,  anonymous  and  we  know  noth- 
ing of  the  source  from  which  the  opening 
chapters  are  derived.  Hence  for  this 
stupendous  fact  we  have  only  one  witness 
— St.  Luke;  and  even  in  his  Gt>spel,  as 
originally  written,  the  story  had  no  place, 
for  assuming  the  Lucan  authorship  of 
the  Acts,  here  is  his  description  of  the 

former  treatise'*  (that  is,  the  Gt)spel): 

concerning  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to 
do  and  to  teach  until  the  day  in  which  he 
was  taken  up"  (Acts,  1 :1,  2).  The  allu- 
sions to  the  Viigin  birth  in  the  second 
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century  writers  are  no  witness  to  any  in- 
dependent tradition:  they  fall  back  on 
these  difficult  and  enigmatic  passages  in 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels.  Can  any- 
one who  is  not  hopelessly  wedded  to  a 
blind  traditionaUsm  assert,  in  view  of 
these  undoubted  facts,  that  the  Viigin 
birth  is  a  fact  of  essential  Christianity  so 
that  its  denial  means  that  the  denier  ipso 
facto  ceases  to  be  a  Christian?  Clearly 
all  right-minded  persons  will  vote  Dr. 
Crapsey  "Not  guilty"  on^  this  head  of 
the  indictment. 

Now  let  us  turn  lo  the  question  of  the 
Resurrection.  Dr.  Crapsey  feels  the 
perplexities  which  the  Resurrection  nar- 
ratives excite  in  every  candid  mind.  He 
would  agree  with  Professor  Gardiner 
who  writes  thus :  "  The  mass  of  testimony 
as  to  the  physical  appearances  of  Jesus 
Christ  after  the  crucifixion  is  formless 
and  full  of  inconsistencies."  {Historic 
View  of  the  New  Testament^  p.  166.) 
And  he  knoWs  that  Schmiedel  in  the  £n- 
cyclopcsdia  Biblica  has  drawn  up  a  for- 
midable list  of  discrepancies  between  the 
various  narratives.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  he  cannot  accept  a  physical  res- 
urrection and  if  this  be  an  error  he  errs 
in  company  with  such  Anglican  theolo- 
gians as  Dr.  Rushdall  Hastings  and  Dr. 
H.  H.  Henson.  But  while  denying  a 
material,  he  affirms  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion. So  great  was  Jesus  that  death, 
while  working  its  will  on  His  body,  could 
not  imprison  His  spirit.  He  ccNild  not 
be  holden  of  the  grave.  And  the  fact 
that  He  triumphed  over  death  was  written 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  His  followers:  on 
that  fact  the  Church  and  Christianity 
were  built.  "  His  life,"  says  this  so-called 
heretic,  "was  the  manifestation  of  the 
Eternal.  It  was  as  indestructible  as  air; 
sin  could  not  touch  it;  death  could  not 
hurt  it.  Sin  and  death  were  destroyed 
by  its  presence." 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Crapsey  does  not 
rest  his  belief  in  the  Resurrection  on  al- 
leged facts  known  to  us  only  through 
tradition  and  therefore  open  to  historical 
criticism,  but  on  the  accumulated  spirit- 
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ual  experience  of  nineteeii  centuries. 
That  Christ  lives  in  the  fulness  of  His 
personal  life,  and  that  He  is  King  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
is  Dr.  Ciapsey's  joyful  conviction.  Why 
do  not  his  opponents  see  that  this  is  the 
core  of  the  Christian  message,  and  that 
they  are  endangering  the  very  religion 
they  profess  to  serve  by  binding  it  up 
with  traditional  ideas  of  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin  ? 

Within  the  Episcopal  Church  as  within 
other  churches  the  battle  is  really  between 
the  theologians  and  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  ecclesiastics  are  those  who  may 
claim  spiritual  descent  from  him  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  charged  the 
men  of  his  day  with  *'the  impious  and 
profane  audacity  of  changing  a  single 
vowel-point  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  of 
substituting  a  smooth  breathing  for  a 
rough,  or  a  rough  for  a  smooth,"  and 
whose  daily  prayer  was,  **Imple  mey 
DeuBf  odio  hereticorum.^*  The  theolo- 
gians on  the  contrary,  know  thai  their 
science  deals  with  the  great  Insolubles 
of  God,  Life,  Sin,  Salvation,  Destiny,  and 
that  these  cannot  be  adequately  conceived 
in  thought  or  set  forth  completely  in 
human  speech.  They  have  learned  to 
be  modest,  to  confess  their  ignorance  and 
limitation  on  many  subjects  which  at 
one  time  were  thought  to  be  fully  ex- 
plored and  known.  They  have  also 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the  realms 
of  History  and  Faith,  and  are  convinced 
that  while  History  is  the  realm  of  the 
relative  and  the  temporal,  Faith  is  the 
realm  of  the  absolute  and  the  eternal. 
The  ecclesiastics  may  beat  their  drum 


and  make  much  noise,  but  as  history 
shows,  when  the  Church  is  in  real 
danger,  it  is  the  theologians  that  save 
her. 

Of  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  on  which, 
as  it  seems,  the  Church  has  entered, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  A 
few  years  ago  the  struggle  was  waged 
round  the  Old  Testament.  The  critical 
school  has  won  all  along  the  line.  The 
worst  thing  you  can  say  to-day  of  a  man's 
views  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  they 
are  "pre-critical."  The  principles  of 
criticism  are  now  being  applied  to  the 
literature  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
historical  origins  of  Christianity.  Just 
as  in  the  former  battle,  so  in  this,  criti- 
cism will  win  the  day.  It  will  pass 
through  three  stages :  first  the  new  views 
will  be  hated  and  their  upholders,  if  pos- 
sible, thrust  out  of  the  Church  with  con- 
tumely and  reproach.  Then  will  come 
a  suspicion  that  after  all  the  heretics  may 
be  right  or  at  least  not  fatally  wrong. 
And  finally,  a  new  conception  will  arise 
in  which  aH  that  is  vital  in  heresy  will  be 
incorporated,  and  we  will  bum  what  we 
have  adored  and  proceed  to  adore  what 
we  have  burned.  If  Dr.  Crapsey  should 
eventually  suffer  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
let  him  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  he  will  do  so  in  company  with  the 
prophets,  with  Maurice,  with  Jowett, 
with  Macleod  Campbell,  with  Robertson 
Smith  and  with  his  own  great  master, 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  and  that  as  in  the  case 
of  these  men,  after  he  has  been  stoned, 
he  will  receive  a  monument. 

Katherine  KnxioRE. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CRIME. 


Bt  Hon.  Thomas  Speed  Mosbt, 

Fardon- Attorney  to  the  Qovemor  of  Minoorl. 


THE  DISTINCTIVELY  Anglo-Sax- 
on crime  is  "contempt  of  court." 
Not  only  is  it  of  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  but  it  is  the  one  anomaly  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the 
crime  are  these:  (1)  No  man  may  cer- 
tainly know  when  he  commits  it;  (2) 
there  is  no  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  deter- 
mine the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person 
charged;  (3)  the  offender  is  arraigned 
before  his  accuser  alone,  who  is  prose- 
cutor, judge  and  jury  in  the  cause; .  (4) 
there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount 
of  the  fine  or  the  extent  of  the  imprison- 
ment imposed;  and  (5)  no  power  on 
earth  can  pardon  one  convicted  of  the 
crime. 

Thus,  if  one  say  of  a  judge  that  he 
reaches  his  decisions  through  bias  and 
prejudice,  this  is  a  grievous  contempt, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  escape  whatsoever 
penalty  the  judge  may  see  fit  to  impose. 
Even  the  truth  of  the  charge  can  be  no 
defense,  because  the  offended  judge  him- 
self is  the  trier  of  the  facts,  and  to  attempt 
a  defense  by  justification  would  be  simply 
to  ask  the  judge  to  convict  himself  of 
incompetency  in  the  administration  of 
his  oflBce.  Such  a  state  of  facts  may  well 
suggest  the  facetious  couplet  attributed 
to  Robert  Bums : 

"For  you  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like 
the  Bible, 
Says,  the  more 't  is  the  truth,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a 
fibel." 

As  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  contempt  of  court  is  some- 
times carried,  a  Southern  lawyer  tells  of 
a  modem  Dogberry  who  was  the  judge  of 
a  county  court,  and  as  such  had  some 
duties  besides  legal  ones  to  perform,  but 
who  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he 


was  at  all  times  the  "embodiment  of  the 
kw."  Among  his  extra-judicial  functions 
this  county  judge  sometimes  performed 
the  duties  of  an  auctioneer.  As  such,  on 
one  occasion,  he  was  employed  to  dispose 
of  the  stock  of  a  retailer  who  had  died  a 
short  time  before.  While  the  auction 
was  in  progress  one  of  the  bidders  became 
so  boisterous  that  the  auctioneer  was 
finally  exasperated  to  the  point  of  sudden- 
ly assuming  his  character  as  judge»  and 
as  such  he  fined  the  offender  the  sum  of 
$25  for  contempt  of  court.  An  attorney 
on  the  ground  immediately  made  appli- 
cation for  remission  of  the  fine»  main- 
taining that  the  judge,  when  acting  as  an 
auctioneer  was  not  sitting  in  his  capacity 
as  a  court,  and  that  therefore  the  crime 
of  contempt  of  court  could  not  be  com- 
mitted. The  judge  heard  the  argument 
with  increasing  wrath,  rising  to  the  height 
of  his  dignity  when  the  attorney  dosed, 
and  then,  gluing  fiercely  at  the  presump- 
tuous lawyer,  pronounced  the  following 
solenm  judgment:  "Sir,  I  would  invite 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
judge  of  this  county  under  any  and  all 
circumstances;  I  am,  sir,  the  judge,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the 
same!  And  as  such,  sir,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  am  always  and  everywhere  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt!** 

Although  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
is  practically  confined  to  the  learned  and 
limited  coterie  of  bench  and  bar,  yet  they 
are  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

Only  the  judges  have  the  power  to  de- 
fine contempt,  and  these  definitions  may 
narrow  or  broaden  with  judicial  caprice. 
In  England  it  has  even  been  held  a  con- 
tempt to  say  that  certain  words  did  not 
constitute  a  contempt,  and  that  dedaion 
has  been  dted  with  approval  by  American 
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courts^  so  tibat  the  iBore  that  one  attempts 
to  deny  his  guik  the  deeper  he  is  likely 
to  become  involved  in  it.  No  man  can 
know  of  a  certainty  whether  his  words 
will  be  regarded  as  a  contempt,  until 
after  he  has  uttered  them  and  is  advised 
by  the  court  at  whose  bar  he  is  arraigned. 
Nor  can  he  imagine  the  extent  of  his  pun- 
ishment, until  judgment  shall  have  been 
pronounced. 

This  is  the  law  throughout  the  British 
empire  and  in  every  state  in  the  American 
union  excepting  two,  viz.,  Georgia  and 
Louisiana.  In  these  two  states  the  State 
constitutions  authorize  the  State  L^is- 
latures  to  define  contempt  of  court  and 
say  what  the  minimum  and  maximum 
punishment  shall  be.  AU  the  other 
American  constitutions  are  silent  upon 
the  subject,  and  wherever  statutes  have 
been  enacted  seeking  to  abridge,  impair, 
define,  limit  or  regulate  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial power  involved  in  the  law  of  con- 
tempts, those  statutes,  wherever  tested, 
have  been  declared  and  held  to  be  un- 
constituticMial  and  vend  as  attempts  to 
destroy  the  "inherent  power"  of  the 
courts. 

These  views  are  established  in  opinions 
rendered  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Cidifomia,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Col- 
orado, Georgia,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  by  the  United  States 
courts,  and  by  the  supreme  court  of  Mis- 
souri, the  last-named  court  affording  the 
most  recent  and  exhaustive  decision, 
which  is  found  in  the  177th  volume  of  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  Reports,  at 
page  W5,  where  all  the  decisions  and  au- 
thorities are  collated. 

The  two  great  law-writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, Rapalje  on  Contempt  and  Paterson 
on  Liberty  of  the  PreeSy  also  support  these 
views  of  the  law,  as  does  the  American 


and  English  Encydopfedia  of  Law  (2d 
edition),  Vol.  VII. 

What  is  now  known  as  **  constructive 
contempt''  (t.  «.,  contempts  not  com- 
mitted by  means  of  overt  acts  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  court),  was  known 
under  the  old  English  conunon  law  as 
ecandalum  ntagnatum,  and  the  offense 
consisted  of  '*  scandalizing  the  sovereign, 
the  ministers,  members  of  Parliament, 
the  courts  and  the  judges,  and  other  per- 
sons of  high  rank." 

Upon  the  authorities  above  cited  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  the  United  States  tiK 
eoandalum  m^agnaium  was  never  revised 
in  its  entirety  but  once  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  was  in  the  old  Alien  and 
Sedition  Law,  under  the  elder  Adams. 
Since  the  repeal  of  that  statute  ecandahum 
m^agnatum  has  no  application  in  this 
country  excepting  to  courts  and  judges, 
and  they  have  steadfastly  overruled  and 
set  at  naught  all  legislative  attempts  to 
get  away  from  the  conmion  law  of  Eng- 
land on  this  subject. 

The  American  Congi^ess  has  never 
claimed  the  inherent  powers  exercised 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  this  regard, 
nor  have  the  State  legislatures,  nor  has 
any  American  executive  ever  sought  to 
invoke  the  ecandalum  magnaiufn  in  de- 
fense of  his  reputation,  but  the  judidaiy 
has  constantly  and  consistently  claimed 
the  power  as  one  of  its  inherent  and 
inseparable  attributes  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  singular  contrast  with  this  Ang^ 
Saxon  peculiarity  was  the  Latin  view  of 
the  same  subject.  Although  the  Roman 
laws  of  libel  and  slander  were  the  most 
stringent  of  the  ancient  worid,  they  in 
aU  cases  relegated  the  injured  party, 
whether  public  oflBdal,  court  or  executive, 
to  his  private  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
summary  procedure  involved  in  the  law 
of  contempts  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
While  the  Latins  protected  private  diar- 
acter,  they  were  not  sensitive  to  the  quasi- 
seditious  utterances  characterized  by  tiie 
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common  law  of  England  as  scandalum 
magnahim. 

A  learned  writer  says  that  the  first  case 
reported  was  that  wherrin  the  Emperor 
Augustus  wished  '*to  punish  a  historian 
who  passed  some  stinging  jests  on  him 
and  his  family,  but  Maecenas  advised 
him  that  the  best  policy  was  to  let  such 
things  pass  and  be  forgotten.'*  Csesar 
said  that  to  retaliate  was  only  to  contend 
with  impudence  and  put  one's  self  on  the 
same  level.  Tiberius  expressed  a  like 
opinion.  The  Theodosian  Code  express- 
ly declared  that  slanderers  of  majesty 
should  be  unpunished,  for  if  this  proceed- 
ed from  levity,  it  was  to  be  despised;  if 
from  madness,  it  was  to  be  pitied;  and 
if  from  malice,  it  was  to  be  foigiven;  for 
all  such  sayings  were  to  be  regarded  ac- 
cording (o  the  weight  they  bore. 

But  the  modem  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  have  in  their  Use  majeslS 
an  offense  perfectly  analagous  to  the 
scandahim  magnahim  of  the  common  law 
and  the  "constructive  contempt**  of  the 
American  law. 

In  applying  the  law  of  constructive 


contempt  to  ** seditious**  newspaper  men 
the  American  courts,  however,  have  al- 
ways taken  pains  to  say  that  the  press  in 
this  country  has  unlimited  freedom,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  court*s  right  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  has  abused  that  freedom ; 
which  is  much  like  Oliver  Cromwell*s 
grant  of  religious  freedom  to  the  Irish, 
when  he  said:  "Let  them  practise  what 
religion  they  |dease,  but  if  any  man  of  them 
be  caught  saying  mass,  let  him  be  hanged.** 

And  yet,  when  one  considers  the  tre- 
mendous and  absolute  power  which  the 
judiciary  has  taken  to  itself  in  the  matter 
of  constructive  contempts,  astonishment 
at  the  existence  of  that  power  in  a  free 
country  is  no  greater  than  that  which 
arises  when  we  contemplate  the  singular 
wisdom  and  forbearance  with  which  it 
has  been  usually  exercised,  the  courts  to 
this  time  having  fairiy  lived  up  to  the  old 
maxim,  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  giant*s 
power,  but  villainous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
But  the  germ  of  absolutism  is  there,  and 
may  yet  bear  fruit. 

Thoicas  Speed  Mosbt. 

Jefferson^  Mo. 


THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO.* 

m.   EIGHT-HOITR  AGITATION   STRIKES   AND   FIGHTS. 


Bt  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills. 


IN  OUR  last  chapter  was  written  an 
adieu  to  the  pageant  of  the  throne- 
powers,  but  it  was  not  an  adieu  to  the 
throne-powers  themselves,  for  they,  or 
some  one  or  more  of  them,  will  continue 
with  us  to  the  end  of  our  series;  and  al- 
though they  may  attempt  to  conceal  their 
presence,  nevertheless  you  will  see  their 
cunning  hands  and  occasionally  their 
heads — ^but  never  their  hearts — ^through- 
out the  eccmomic  struggle  we  are  about 
to  recount. 

•The  tint  of  thli  seriM  of  artloles  appeared  in  the 
July,  1906,  number  of  TVs  Abbta. 


A  Brr  OF  PHILOSOPHT. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  introduce 
the  stoiy  now  in  hand  by  a  bit  of  philoso- 
phizing it  would  be  something  like  this : 

Under  a  right  economy  labor  could  not 
be  oppressed;  for  then  land  and  natural 
opportunities  would  be  unlocked  and 
accessible  upon  equal  terms  to  all,  and 
all  would  then  perform  some  useful  labor 
and  social  parasites  and  drones  would 
be  unknown.  But  with  the  maladjust- 
ments of  the  existing  order,  the  eight- 
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hour  struggle  is  inevitable;  so  in  time  is 
the  six-hour*  struggle;  and  while  such 
a  struggle,  as  a  remedy,  is  superficial  in 
the  broad  and  open  field  of  economics, 
still  it  is  fundamental  in  the  narrow  and 
fenced  field  of  existing  conditions. 

It  was  these  conditions  Byron  saw 
when  in  the  *'  Corsair  *'  he  declaimed : 

"Such  hath  it  been, — shall  be — beneath  the  Sun 
The  many  still^mufft  labor  for  the  one." 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE  BTRUOGLE. 

The  justification  for  state  interference 
in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  is  thus  stated 
by  Sidney  Webb  and  Harold  Coxrf 

''The  state  is  compelled  to  interfere 
between  machinery  and  man,  because 
otherwise  man  would  be  crushed  by  the 
demon  of  his  own  creation." 

Economists  generally  deny  that  an 
eight-hour  work-day  would  have  the 
effect  claimed  for  it  by  labor,  of  diminish- 
ing the  output  so  materially  that  more 
workers  would  have  to  be  employed  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  But  it  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  day. 
Webb  and  Cox,  Eight-Hour  Day^  p.  95. 

For  us,  who  believe  in  the  nobility  of 
toil  and  in  the  right  of  the  toiler  to  the  full 
product  of  his  toil^  it  is  as  little  as  we  can 
do,  while  such  product  goes  in  large  part 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  pro- 
duce it,  to  treat  at  least  sympathetically 
eveiy  struggle  for  a  shorter  working-day. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the  in- 
evitableness  of  such  a  struggle  under  the 
existing  economy,  also  its  persistent  re- 

*A  six-hour  woric-da^  has  alrauly  been  proposed 
in  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  familiar  knowledge  that 
if  we  had  no  drones  and  all  bees  in  the  hive  were 
workers,  three  hours  or  less  of  work  per  day  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  prodoctioo. 
Fuson's  Storu  of  New  Zealand,  p.  585.  But  the 
report  of  the  industrial  Commission  says,  "tibere  is 
no  proposition  of  any  weight  for  a  fi^e  or  a  siz-hour 
day,**  and  seems  to  oondude  that  an  ei^^t-bocir  day 
IS  about  riffht,  that  it  gives  time  to  in^)rofe  the  hoDie, 
to  stikty  Sie  problems  of  dtiaenship  and  to  better 
the  character,  and  inddentoMy  the  whole  oommimity , 
Eep.  Indue.  Cmii.,  \6L  XIX.,  pp.  77t-8.    A  six- 


currence,  running  the  gamut  from  eigh- 
teen hours  to  sixteen,  from  sixteen  hours 
to  fourteen,  from  fourteen  hours  to  twelve, 
from  twelve  hours  to  ten,  from  ten  hours 
to  nine  or  eight,  from  eight  hours  to  seven 
or  six,  and  so  on  down  the  weaiy  scale, 
unless,  meantime,  the  right  remedy  is 
applied  and  a  right  economy  is  adopted 
and  labor  is  at  last  allowed  to  claim  its 
own. 

LOOKING   DOWN  THE  CENTURIES. 

As  to  the  present  struggle  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  it  is  not  without  profit 
to  remember  that,  at  least  as  to  the  build- 
ing trades,  eight  hours  was  the  normal 
working-day  in  England  even  as  long  ago 
as  the  fifteenth  centuiy,|  and  that  as  to 
those  particular  crafts  labor  is  now  simply 
tiying  to  recover  lost  ground. 

The  **  guild  "  laws  tiiat  existed  prior  to 
the  coming  of  modem  machinery  and  the 
factory  system  always  provided:  ^'noone 
shall  work  longer  than  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  until  curfew,"  nor  ^at 
night  by  candle-light."§  But  at  the  par- 
ticular period  when  modem  machineiy 
and  manufactures  overturned  the  then 
existing  order,  the  working  hours  in  the 
new  employments  were  unlimited;  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  task-drivers 
tiying  to  stand  solid  with  their  employers 
by  producing  large  results  and  profits, 
no  mercy  was  shown  to  the  toilers.  Men, 
women  and  children, — even  boys  and 
girls  less  than  ten  years  old, — in  the  fac- 
tories, and  in  the  mines  to  furnish  the 
factories  with  coal,  were  obUged  to  work 
each  day  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours! 

hom*  daj  is  enough  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and 
would  mcrease  employment    Id,,  Vol.  VII.,  i^. 

iThs  Eigfa-Hour  Day,  p.  248;  Adams  and  Sum- 
ner, Labof  Probleme   p.  261;  Rep.  Indue.  Com., 


Vd.  XIX.,  pp.  764-T72;  Id.,  Vol.  Vll.,  p.  88;  Id., 
VoL  Xn.,  pp.  ziv.,  faaaL,  cxzz.;  Id.,  Vol.  XIV., 
p.  ciz.;  Id.,  Vol.  XVn.,  p.  zlv. 

tJ.  E.  Thorokl  Rogers,  Six  Cenheriee  of  Work 
and  Wagee  m  En^^/and:  Webb  and  Cos,  EigfU' 
Hener  Day,  p.  14. 

{Brentano's  Hietory  and  Development  of  OuUde. 
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Even  a  heart  of  stone  ought  to  be 
turned  to  sympathy  and  action  when  the 
past  outrages  upon  labor  are  recalled  in 
such  a  description  as  this : 

**  Infants  five  years  old  were  allowed 
to  work  in  the  cotton  factories  from  five 
in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night;  and 
in  the  bleaching  works  uncomplaining 
little  ones,  of  eleven  and  under,  were 
kept  continually  at  labor  during  the  same 
hours  in  a  temperature  of  120^.  .  .  . 
Mothers  who  lived  near  the  cotton  fac- 
tories might  be  seen  taking  their  crying 
infants  to  work  at  dead  of  night.  ...  In 
the  coal  mines  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, where  the  output  had  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  consumption  of  the 
mills,  juvenile  labor  was  in  great  demand, 
and  boys  four  years  old  were  brought  to 
work  wrapped  only  in  their  night-clothes, 
where  they  had  to  toil  naked,  often  in 
the  mud  and  water,  dragging  sledge  tubs 
by  the  girdle  and  chain  for  a  longer  time 
than  we  now  permit  strong  men  to  work 
in  the  sunshine."^ 

No  wonder  the  people's  prophet  of  a 
better  day  indignantly  demands  of  the 
task-drivers  still  plying  the  exploiter's 
lash: 

"How  will  you  ever  stnighten  us  this  shape, 
Toudi  it  asain  with  immortality. 
Give  back  Bie  upward  lookinff  and  the  U^t, 
Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  me  dream, 
Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 
Perfidious  wrongs — ^immedicable  woes."t 

In  the  year  1S49  (22  Edward  m.),  the 
"statute  of  laborers  "  was  passed  to  check 
the  rise  of  wages  incident  to  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  famous  plague  known  his- 

*David  D.  Thompson  on  "The  Eight-Hour 
Movement"  in  The  Statetman,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  269-0, 
Februaiy,  1800. 

fThoee  who  thoughtlessly  oondude  that  these 
"in&mies,"  "wrongs**  and  "woes**  of  the  labor 
dasa  are  at  an  end  should  look  into  our  coal  and 
metal  mines,  into  the  lumber  and  railroad  campjs  of 
the  South,  into  the  sweat-shops  of  our  dties,  into 
conations  prevafluig  in  factories  and  miDs,  into  the 
dfhauching  condition  of  labor*s  toiling  daughters  in 
offices  anostores,  and  they  will  then  be  permanentty 
dtstUuskmed.  Th^  should  also  read  the  latest 
thiilling  presentation  of  these  "infamies,** "  wroiun" 
and  "woes'*  in  Upton  Sindair*s  great  noiFel  The 
JungU. 


torically  as  the  "black  death."  The 
demand  for  labor  was  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  the  lords  and  barons  caring 
nothing  for  the  present-day  fustian  of  the 
propriety  of  such  legislation,  had  pariia- 
ment  enact  that,  "workmen  are  to  serve 
whoever  first  requires  them,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  wages,  on  pain  of  imprisonment." 

In  1548  (3  Edward  VI.),  a  statute  was 
passed  forbidding  all  conspiracies  and 
covenants  of  workmen  not  to  make  or 
do  their  work  but  at  a  certain  rate  or 
price,"  and  the  third  conviction  was 
punishable  by  the  pillory,  the  loss  of  an 
ear  and  by  being  taken  as  a  person  in- 
famous. 

Let  the  reader  now  pause  for  a  moment 
and  consider  these  "inmiemorial  in- 
famies, perfidious  wrongs  and  inmiedi- 
cable  woes"  that  have  thus  been  ruth- 
lessly imposed  upon  labor.  Think  of 
the  brutal  slavery  that  consigned  a  work- 
ingman,  by  statute,  to  the  &st  employer 
who  should  catch  him  up»  and  that  held 
him  to  work  for  wages  in  which  he  had 
no  voice,  upon  penalty  of  imprisonment! 
Think,  too,  of  the  infamy  of  putting  him 
in  the  stocks,  or  cutting  off  his  ear,  or  of 
driving  him  from  society  as  an  outlaw* 
because  he  tried  to  have  his  fellows  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  which 
they  would  work! 

Yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  Colo- 
rado and  Idaho  even  greater  crimes  and 
indignities,  with  apparent  impunity,  can 
still  be  heaped  upon  labor.  These  Eng- 
lish crimes  against  labor  have  been  de- 
nounced by  an  American  court  as  "  coarse 
and  brutal."t  But  the  voice  of  the  first 
court,  either  American  or  foreign,  has  yet 
to  be  heard  in  condemnation  of  the  recent 
brutal  crimes  of  deportation  and  kid- 
naping. 

tlfaster  Stevedores'  Ass*n  t».  Walsh,  2  Thaky 
(N.  Y.,  18e7),l.  This  case  collecte  and  refers  to 
many  English  statutes,  showing  that  in  the  seven- 
teenUi  ana  ^^iteenth  centuries  numerous  laws  were 
enacted  establishing  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  different  occupations,  aira  th^  could  aaiy 
be  altered  "in  the  discretion  of  a  court  of  Quarter 
Sesakoas."  In  1790  an  act  was  passed  called  the 
"Combination  Laws*'  (39  and  40Geo.  HI.),  in- 
tended to  suppress  all  rombinations  of  wonmen 
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LABOB  STILL  UNDER  THE  HEEL.  rebuke  with  such  Stinging  words  as  these: 


Labor  is  still  under  the  heel  of  the  op- 
pressor. This  one  fact  is  so  dear  to  me 
and  burrows  so  deep  into  my  conscious- 
ness that  it  becomes  a  positive  pain. 
That  those  who  sow,  sow  only  for  others 
to  reap,  and  to  reap,  too,  with  strong  hand 
and  insolence,  is  so  repugnant  to  my 
sense  of  equity  and  ethics  that  I  am  im- 
pelled, not  by  vengeance  and  hate  but 
by  love  and  sympathy,  to  consecrate  my 
voice  and  pen  whenever  the  opportuni^ 
offers  to  the  service  of  sounding  the  tocsin 
of  justice,  of  raising  the  flag  of  social  dis- 
tress and  of  calling  out  society's  reserves, 
until  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  is  raised, 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  re- 
ceives not  only  a  part  but  the  fuU  product 
of  their  toil. 

In  the  coal-camps  and  sweat-shops 
and  mines,  not  in  England  alone  but  in 
every  other  country,  and  in  America  as 
well,  not  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  alone,  but  even  now  in  the 
twentieth,  the  burden  thrown  upon  the 
back  of  labor  has  still  the  crushing  weight 
of  centuries  of  oppression,  and  the  **iron 
law  of  wages''  linked  to  the  long  and 
leaden  hours  of  toil  have  all  but  turned 
the  toilers  into  abject  slaves.  This  is 
the  frightful  condition  painfully  appar- 
ent to  every  lover  of  die  race.  Justly 
aroused  and  indignant  is  the  people's 
poet-prophet,  when  he  sees  upon  the 
canvas  for  the  hollow  reverence  of  a 
thoughtless  world,  the  bent  and  broken 
form  of  a  ''slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor," 
indelibly  preserved  by  the  painter's  finest 
touch  in  Uie  humble  attitude  of  prayer. 

No  wonder  his  sympathetic  soid  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  and  broke  forth  in 

for  the  fyurpose  of  raiaiiig  wages.  All  contncti  or 
fdiemes  between  laboren  for  obtaining  an  advanoe 
of  wages,  for  thorteninffhourB  of  labor,  or  decreafing 
the  quantity  of  work,  nought  upon  the  {xxur  oon- 
spiring— yet  aspiring— wagMa^e  an  imprisonment 
at  hifd  labor  for  three  montiis.  This  was  the 
"h^-water  mark  of  adverse  labor  Msbtion.'* 
But  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  centmy  klcr,  lwe5,  before 
there  was  any  substantial  statute  passed  in  aid  of 
labor;  and  more  than  a  centmy  kler  (1906)  before 
labor  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Enj^ish  Furiiament 
"^•^'^"g  Iaws  in  its  own 


"Is  thit  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God! 
This  monstrous  thing,  distorted  and  soul-quenched 

Down  all  the  stretdi  of  hdl  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  sh^>e  more  terrible  than  uiis; 
More  touted  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind 

More  fiUed  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul. 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  UniTcrse.*' 

THE   DAT  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

The  day  of  deUverance  is  now  at  hand. 
This  ''dumb  terror"  is  about  to  ''make 
reply  to  God  after  the  silence  of  the  cen- 
turies." This  is  Labor's  day  and  Labor^s 
fight»  and  the  man  with  the  pick  and  the 
hanmier  and  with  the  shovel  and  the  hoe 
is  about  to  have  his  inning.  It  is  the 
man  that  makes  the  product  that  has  now 
come  to  claim  it,  not  to  claim  some  of  it, 
but  to  claim  it  all.  The  man  that  has 
long  been  sitting  on  the  lid,  doing  nothing 
but  take  the  product  from  the  toiler  un- 
derneath, is  about  to  receive  a  jolt.  If 
he  would  get  off  peaceably  there  would 
be  no  one  hurt»  but  resistance  means  a 
jar.  The  fi^t  for  the  right  to  organise 
and  for  shorter  hours  will  make  the  old 
lid  rattle  and  slam  and  bounce  to  the  hurt 
at  first  of  those  struggling  to  get  from 
underneath,  but  to  l^e  lasting  hurt  of 
those  who  stick  to  the  top  of  the  lid  till  it 
suddenly  comes  up  and  off  with  a  thud, 
and  they  are  maimed  or  mangled  by  its 
fearful  fall.  Let  the  reader  now  watch 
the  lid  as  the  struggle  goes  on, — goes  on 
in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  goes  on,  too, 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  just  now 
look  a  few  minutes  at  Colorado  with  the 
throne-powers  on  the  lid  and  the  miners 
underneath. 

COLORADO  AND   EVOLUTION. 

Let  me  observe  at  the  outset,  however, 
that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  either 
a  local  or  general  history  of  labor,  or  a 
history  of  labor's  struggle  for  the  right  to 
organize,  but  merely  a  brief  economic 
history  of  its  struggle  in  Colorado  for 
shorter  hours,   with   a   suflBcient   intro- 
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ductoiy  refermce  to  identify  the  struggle 
here  with  the  general  evolution  oi  the 
subject. 

I  have  noted  above  a  few  facts,  show- 
ing how  the  **  slaves  of  the  wheel  of  labor  ** 
were  brutally  driven  before  there  was 
any  day  of  amelioration  through  factory 
and  other  laws  that  have  increased  what 
Benjamin  Kdd  calls  the  '"stock  of  al- 
truistic feeUng."  I  have  indicated,  too, 
that  we  have  finally  reached  the  day  when 
amelioration  will  no  longer  suflBce.  Good 
feeling,  or  even  fair  treatment,  is  not  now 
enough.  The  giant.  Labor,  is  at  last 
awake  and  is  yawning  and  stretching  ere 
he  shall  rise.  Already  the  million  of 
threads  twisted  and  wound  about  him 
through  his  centuries  of  slumber  are  be- 
ginning to  snap,  and  the  Liliputians  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  are  falling  off  in 
<hsmay  on  every  side.  This  giant  is  fast 
becoming  conscious  of  his  rights, — con- 
scious of  the  class  to  which  he  has  been 
consigned  by  these  Liliputians  through- 
out the  centuries.  Hence  it  is  "  that  good 
feeling  or  even  fair  treatment  are  not 
enough,"  for  labor  has  now  come  to 
claim  its  own.  It  demands  not  a  part, 
but  the  whole  of  the  product  it  produces, 
and  the  eight-hour  struggle  is  its  present 
tactics  for  introducing  this  demand. 

Such  tactics,  however,  would  probably 
avail  but  little,  either  in  Colorado  or  else- 
where, if  it  were  not  for  the  evolution  of 
the  subject  that  has  gone  before.  Look 
at  this  evolution  for  a  moment: 

In  the  United  States,  in  1840,  when 
Martin  Van  Buren  saw  labor  grappling 
with  the  **  sun  to  sun  *'  system  as  a  day's 
work,  he  issued  his  order  to  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington  putting  government 
labor  on  a  working-day  of  ten  hours;  and 
private  labor  in  the  ship-yards  was  of 
course  obliged  to  follow  suit.  The  bitter 
contest  for  a  ten-hour  day,  that  had  then 
been  fought  for  many  years  preceding, 
was  thus,  in  a  measure,  ended  by  the  in- 
spired act  of  a  president  who  seems  in 
that  act  alone  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
inspiration  with  which  he  was  ever  en- 
dowed.   We  do  not  go  far  astray  if  we 


say  the  fig^t  for  an  eight-hour  day  has 
been  going  on  ever  since.  Eight-hour 
leagues,  to  give  the  tmling  whiter  larger 
freedom  from  toil,  were  oiganized  as  eariy 
as  1859,*  when  John  Brown  was  battling 
for  the  inmiediate  fteedom  of  the  toiling 
blacks.  Congress  took  up  the  subject 
in  1866.  Here  we  must  mention  the  im- 
portant service  of  a  noble  woman.  Hie 
wife  of  General  Banks  had  once  been  a 
factory  girl  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
and  her  husband  was  now  a  United  States 
Senator.  In  the  days  of  her  social  ad- 
vancement, however,  she  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  distress  of  her  youthful 
comrades,  and  she  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  introduce  an  eight-hour  bill  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
finally,  in  1869,  became  a  law  of  the  na- 
tion. This  act  applied,  of  course,  only 
to  the  employment  of  labor  under  the 
United  States  Government  and  not  to  the 
private  employment  of  labor.  President 
Grant  sought  to  enforce  the  new  law  by 
a  proclamation  in  May,  1869,  declaring 
that  wages  should  not  be  reduced  by  the 
reduction  of  hours;  and  by  another  proc- 
lamation in  1872,  he  tried  to  stop  the 
evasion  of  the  law.  But  federal  officials, 
with  scheming  contractors,  have  so  often 
connived  at  the  circumvention  of  this 
enactment  and  others  of  like  import,  that 
labor  has  had  to  maintain  a  constant 
espionage  and  patrol  to  prevent  the  utter 
overthrow  of  this  wholesome  form  of  leg- 
islation. Witness  recently  the  eight-hour 
evasion  in  building  the  Panama  canal. 

In  1872  and  1873  there  were  attempts 
to  inaugurate  the  eight-hour  day  by  strikes. 
But  litUe  progress  was  made  until  1886, 
when,  as  I  now  recall,  the  great  strike  of 
May  first  of  that  year,  and  the  elaborate 
notice  and  preparations  preceding  it, 
brought  the  carpenters  into  public  view, 
and  won  for  them  an  eight-hour  day  in 
about  one  hundred  cities  of  the  country. 
This  strike  was  sufficiently  thrilling  to 
draw  the  expectant  attention  of  the  entire 

*DaYid  D.  Thompson  on  "The  E^t-Hour 
Movement."  in  The  Aatemnan,  Vol.  VI.,  Fdbnuuy, 
1800,  p.  860. 
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nation,  and  one's  memoiy  now  almost 
involuntarily  turns  to  that  particular 
May-day,  as  on  each  succeeding  first  day 
of  May  some  organized  e£Fort  has  been 
put  forth  to  secure  the  coveted  boon  of  a 
day  of  eight  working  hours.  I  also  recall 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
planned  eight-hour  agitation  meetings 
for  each  of  the  legal  holidays  of  1889, 
preparatory  to  a  great  eight-hour  strike 
on  May  1st,  1890.  In  the  latler  year,  too, 
struggling  labor  with  its  Socialistic  trend 
became  so  disturbing  a  factor  to  the  court 
at  Berlin,  that  we  behold  the  unique 
spectacle  of  the  Emperor  of  Grermany 
calling  upon  the  nations  to  unite  in  a 
demand  for  more  wages  and  shorter  hours 
for  workingmen,  and  for  an  amelioration 
of  the  working  conditions  of  women  and 
children.  And  we  also  see  this  emperor 
appointing  a  council  of  employ^  and 
employers  to  devise  a  practical  scheme 
to  do  justice  to  labor  in  the  premises. 
We  may  observe,  parenthetically,  that  it 
is  always  the  idea  of  the  **  man  on  the  lid," 
when  he  experiences  a  little  jolt,  to  **  ap- 
point a  committee  to  do  justice";  but  it 
never  occurs  to  him  to  get  off  the  lid. 

In  our  own  country,  banning  at  least 
with  1890,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1886,  it 
has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  first 
day  of  May  has  slipped  by  without  labor 
somewhere  and  in  some  craft  or  trade, 
has  boldly  drawn  its  sword  for  the  eight- 
hour  issue,  and  has  finally  sheathed  it 
again  either  in  triumphant  victory  or  in 
depressing  defeat.  More  than  once  in 
Colorado  has  this  sword  been  drawn, 
and  the  eight-hour  day  now  long  enjoyed 
by  many  crafts,  tells  in  mute  but  eloquent 
words  llie  result  of  the  issue.  But  if  we 
turn  to  the  industry  of  coal  and  metal- 
mining,  we  get  a  cU£Ferent  tale.  There, 
from  the  fact  of  danger  to  the  employe 
and  the  large  profits  to  the  employer, 
more  than  in  any  other  occupation  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  find  the  most  liberal 
and  magnanimous  treatment  of  labor. 
We  ought  to  find,  of  course,  the  mill-men 
and  miners  in  the  universal  enjoyment 
of  the  eight-hour  day.    But  we  are  doom- 


ed to  disappointment.  There  conditions 
are  as  bad  and,  considering  the  element 
of  danger  and  profits,  they  are  probably 
worse  than  in  any  other  occupation.  The 
card-system  now  in  vogue  in  the  mines, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  the  most  per- 
nicious contrivance  ever  introduced  into 
an  industrial  confiict  in  America,  and  it 
has  come  as  one  of  the  employer's  weap- 
ons in  an  eight-hour  fight. 

FIGHTING  TO  REGAIN   LOST  GROUND. 

In  Colorado  the  eight-hour  fight  in 
the  metal  and  coal-mines  has  taken  de- 
vious forms  since  the  agitation  first  b^an, 
and  favorable  results  have  at  all  times 
been  meager  and  uncertain.  In  the 
Northern  coal-fields  between  Denver  and 
Boulder,  materially  aided  by  a  conven- 
ient and  untrammeled  press  and  a  pow- 
erful public  sentiment  in  the  near-by 
cities,  an  eight-hour  day  was  won  by  the 
strike  of  1903.  In  the  Southern  coal- 
fields, between  Pueblo  and  Trinidad,  the 
strike  of  1903  for  an  eight-hour  day  was 
a  pitiable  failure.  The  miners  there  are 
almost  exclusively  foreigners,  among 
whom  Japanese,  Mexicans,  Italians  and 
Negroes  predominate.  The  right  to  or- 
ganize is  denied  them,  and  they  are  held 
in  practical  bondage  by  as  vicious  and 
servile  a  lot  of  city  and  county  officials  as 
ever  escaped  investigation  and  punish- 
ment through  corporation  protection. 

In  years  past,  in  the  scattering  in- 
stances throughout  the  state  where  labor 
unions  have  been  a  factor  strong  enough 
to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  coal- 
mines, the  miners  were  paid  by  the  ton. 
The  mine  management  soon  saw  its 
chance,  and  threw  the  union  men  in 
panic  by  substituting  for  the  tonnage  plan 
what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  the  con- 
tract or  fathom  system.  This  is  the  fa- 
vorite corporation  method,  for  it  affords 
the  necessary  gamut  running  from  easy 
ground  assigned  to  pets  and  spies,  to 
ground  so  touj^  that  the  serfs  condemned 
to  make  wages  out  of  it  find  themselves 
practically  working  in  penal  servitude. 
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Then  again,  by  the  contract  or  fathom 
method,  as  a  measured  block  of  ground 
is  usually  assigned  to  the  miners  in  groups 
or  pairs,  they  were  induced  to  believe 
that  they  were  working  for  themselves. 
Hence  diere  was  no  particular  point  in 
limiting  their  hours  of  labor.  Thus  many 
of  the  miners  were  unsuspectingly  trapped 
into  becoming  virulent  opponents  of  the 
eight-hour  day  and  lukewarm  supporters, 
if  supporters  at  all,  of  the  organized  union. 
These  misguided  advocates  thus  per- 
formed a  valuable  economic  service  for 
their  masters,  and  they  were  rewarded 
of  course  by  getting  the  "easy  ground." 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  reduction  works 
and  the  smelters,  we  find  that  in  the  earlier 
operations  in  the  state,  eight  hours  were 
generally  regarded  as  a  day's  work.  But 
as  the  industry  developed  and  more  labor 
was  needed,  instead  of  adding  the  needed 
labor,  the  employers  doubled  the  pay  for 
sixteen  hours  of  continuous  toil.  "The 
serpent  tempted,  and  they  did  eat."  It 
was  sweet  br^ad  for  a  time,  but  whether 
forseen  by  either  side  or  not,  it  concealed 
an  insidious  poison.  The  long  hours  of 
toil  soon  told  their  usual  story,  and  the 
employers  complained,  not  without  rea- 
son, diat  the  sixteen  consecutive  hours 
sapped  the  physical  powers  to  their  foun- 
dation and  the  work  performed  was  un- 
satisfactory and  largely  ine£Fective.  Then 
came  a  "compromise"  and  the  works 
were  run  day  and  night,  and  the  working 
time  of  each  shift  was  twelve  hours.  This 
was  the  general  rule  in  Colorado  in  mills 
and  smelters  up  to  the  time  of  the  "great 
strike  of  1903-4." 

In  the  metal-mines  for  many  years 
eight  hours  constituted  a  day's  work. 
The  miners  then  were  prospectors  also, 
and  they  were  encouraged,  after  com- 
pleting their  respective  shifts,  to  take 
hammer,  pick  and  shovel  and  search  the 
mountains  for  their  treasures.  Times 
changed,  however,  and  the  new  men  who 
flocked  into  the  mines  cared  little  to  pros- 
pect, and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
be  slaves  of  long  hours,  and  often  also  at 
less  pay.     So  they,  too,  fell  short  of  the 


cimning  to  cope  with  their  employers. 
But  they  were  not  slow  in  observation 
and  reflection,  and  they  were  soon  pos- 
sessed by  the  new  philosophy  of  capital 
and  labor  and  soon  were  fighting  to  re- 
gain the  Uberties  they  had  lost.  They 
have  already  measurably  succeeded,  and 
in  many  metal-mining  camps,  including 
the  Cripple  Creek  district,  the  eight-hour 
day  has  been  the  established  rule  ever 
since  Grovemor  Waite  took  side  with  the 
miners  in  1894. 

It  is  an  interesting  social  phenomenon 
to  observe  that  the  coal-miners  and  metal- 
miners  and  smeltermen,  as  mentioned 
above,  were  all,  at  some  time  in  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  state,  the  unappre- 
ciating  recipients  of  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  were  each  in  turn  or  time  economic- 
ally fumbled  out  of  this  restful  boon 
through  their  easy-going  indifference  and 
unwary  trustfulness.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  and  sufficiently  explains  why, 
in  the  struggle  that  ensued  to  recover  lost 
ground,  each  of  the  three  classes  of  work- 
ingmen  developed  an  alertness,  deter- 
mination and]  appreciation  of  their  cause, 
and  a  class-feeling  of  loyalty  to  it  that  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  llie  labor  con- 
flicts of  America. 

(a)    Leadville  Strike  of  1880. 

The  first  strike  in  the  metal  mines  of 
Colorado  was  at  Leadville  in  1880,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  of 
the  strike,  it  brought  as  a  result  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system 
throughout  the  camp.^  Our  local  his- 
torian tells  us  that  the  cause  of  this  strike 
has  always  been  obscure.f 

But  the  government  report  just  referred 
to  adopts  in  part  the  mine-owners'  version 
and  avers  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  was 

*Rev.  of  Com'r  of  LoAor  (Wash.,  1905),  "Labor 
Disturoances  in  Couxado,"  pp.  89, 74. 

tDill's  PoUHed  CampaignM  of  Colorado,  p.  50. 
He  aajs:  "It  is  now  Boucdy  doubted  that  it  was 
oiganised  rather  by  certain  mine-managers  than  bj 
the  miners  themsdyes,  and  for  the  pmpose  of  corer- 
inff  up  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  mmes  untfl  the 
pnmapal  stodcholders  oould  unload.  The  truth 
will  probably  never  be  known." 
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a  demand  of  $1.00  per  day  as  increase  of 
wages  and  an  all-round  eight-hour  day, 
botii  for  ''topmen''  and  underground 
miners.'*'  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  now 
labor-editor  of  Hearst's  New  York  Jour- 
naif  and  referred  to  in  the  government 
reportf  as  "  the  editor  of  The  Crisis,  the 
local  organ  of  the  miners,"  and  as  having 
been  ordered  by  the  citizens'  conmiittee 
to  quit  the  county,  certainly  ought  to  be 
authority  as  to  the  cause  of  this  strike. 
In  his  recent  thrilling  account  of  iUX  he 
says  the  miners  rose  in  protest  because 
of  a  threatened  cut  in  their  wages.  This 
was  in  anticipation  of  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad,  and  as  the  men  seek- 
ing work  and  fortune  would  then  come 
trooping  into  Leadville  by  the  thousands, 
the  mine-owners  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
brilliant  chance  to  apply  the  '"iron  law 
of  wages."  But  the  miners  outwitted 
them.  While  the  bosses  were  enamored 
of  the  glimpse,  and  were  planning  and 
dreaming,  the  miners,  so  to  speak,  be- 
came wise  and  broke  in  upon  the  pleasant 
dreams  of  their  employers  with  an  un- 
anticipated strike.  Though  with  a  citi- 
zenship preceding  this  strike  by  several 
years,  my  own  personal  memory  of  it  is 
very  dim,  except  I  well  remember  when 
Grovemor  Pitkin  declared  martial  law, 
and  I  heard  him  later  apologize  for  it  in 
a  public  speech  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 
In  at  least  one  public  document  his  state- 
ment is  permanently  preserved,  that  he 
sent  the  troops  to  Leadville  upon  ''gross 
misrepresentations"  made  by  the  mine 
managers  and  their  friends.§ 

Here,  then,  is  record  evidence  that  in 
an  industrial  struggle  the  mine-owners, 
in  order  to  rush  out  the  troops,  will  not 
hesitate  to  impose  even  "gross  misrep- 
sentations"  upon  the  governor  of  the 
state.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  as  we 
progress.  Another  interesting  fact  about 
this  strike  is  given  in  the  government 
report. II    At  a  meeting  of  the  mine  man- 

*Rep.  ComV  of  Labor  (Wash.,  IMS),  p.  09. 
t/i,  p.  78. 

tThs  Story  of  a  Labor  A^Oator,  bj  Joseph  R. 
Buchanan,  pp.  S-86. 


agers  on  May  £8,  1880,  they  declined  to 
accede  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
"Miners'  Cooperative  Union,"  as  the 
miners'  hastily  improvised  organization 
was  called,  because  of  "telegrams  re- 
ceived from  the  mine-owners  and  directors 
in  the  East,**  What  a  spectacle!  Men 
on  the  ground,  anxious  and  willing  to 
give  the  world  the  jeweled  wealth  from 
the  loins  of  the  Grod-created  mountains, 
held  in  leash  by  other  men  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  away!  And  by  men, 
too,  whose  only  functioning  in  the  mining 
industry  was  to  hold  a  written  title  to  the 
mine,  and  post  at  colar  shaft  or  tunnel 
entrance  the  tolls  and  terms  upon  which 
the  miner  might  risk  his  hfe  in  taking  out 
the  precious  metals — ^not  for  himself  but 
for  ilie  absentee  landlords. 

Something  important  to  remember 
further  on  must  also  be  mentioned  here 
in  connection  with  this  initial  strike. 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  my  authority.^  He 
tells  us,  in  substance,  that  the  mine-own- 
ers devised  a  scheme  by  which  their  spies 
and  sympathizers  were  to  jostle  the  striker 
on  the  streets,  or  engage  them  in  alterca- 
tion; and  thereupon  the  constituted 
authorities, — ^in  this  case  the  police,  in- 
variably in  league  with  wealth  and  pow- 
er,— ^were  to  arrest  the  strikers  and  throw 
them  behind  prison-bars  for  a  pretended 
breach  of  the  peace.  He  tells  us,  too, 
that  they  actually  worked  this  infamous 
scheme;  and  in  a  vacant  space  adjoining 
the  jail,  a  lot  was  enclosed  with  a  fence 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  there  in  this  "buU- 
pen"  the  victimized  miners  were  merci- 
lessly thrown.  It  will  be  in  point  to  re- 
member a  little  further  on,  that  where 
property-rights  ar«  pitted  against  human 
rights,  men  otherwise  good  and  posing 
for  "law  and  order"  will  not  scruple  at 
any  criminal  conspiracy  that  will  help 
them  win,  and  that  in  the  case  in  hand 
they  did  not  scruple  to  let  innocent  miners 
suffer  both  the  penalty  and  the  brand  of 


iBu,  Labor  Statii.  (Colo.),  1887-8,  p.  188. 

tRep.  ComW  Labor  (Wash.,  1905),  p.  70. 
[Jomh  R.  Budianan's  fifory  of  a  JAbor  Agitator ^ 
pp.  18-10. 
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crime,  while  they,  the  guilty,  remained 
wholly  ''respectable"  and  absolutely  im- 
mune from  punishment. 

(6)     Coal  Strike  of  1884. 

After  the  metal-strike  of  1880,  there 
was  a  small  coal-strike  in  1884,  but  upon 
that  we  cannot  tany.  It  is  enough  now 
to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
Colorado,  save  at  Trinidad  in  the  recent 
strike,  were  the  troops  ever  called  out  on 
account  of  a  strike  in  any  of  the  coal-fields 
of  the  state,  and  no  property  of  any  mo- 
ment has  ever  been  destroyed  by  the  coal- 
minen.  These  plodding,  docile  workeis 
are  the  burros  of  the  toilers,  seldom  kick- 
ing back  despite  the  many  burdens  they 
are  made  to  carry.  There  is  an  apparent 
transmigration  now,  however,  and  long 
before  corporate  plunder  has  taken  all 
the  coal  from  our  mountains,  these  tract- 
able toilers  are  destined  to  be  lions,  in 
breaking  their  way  to  freedom  from  under 
the  lid. 

(c)    BuU-HiU   War  and  Mine-Ovmers* 

First  Army. 

After  an  industrial  peace  for  about  ten 
years,  the  lid  receives  another  jolt  and 
we  see  Grovemor  Waite  grappUng  with 
the  BuU-Hill  problem  at  Cripple  Creek. 
We  have  referred  to  this  strike  in  a  pre- 
vious article  of  this  series,  and  must  be 
brief  in  our  reference  to  it  now.  It  is  a 
famous  conflict  in  the  industrial  annals 
of  the  state.^  It  was  a  struggle  for  profit 
on  the  one  side  and  for  time  and  wages 
on  the  other.  Most  of  the  mines  of  die 
district,  at  least  three-fourths  of  them, 
had  been  paying  $3.00  per  day  for  eight 
hours'  work.  The  new  order,  issued  by 
mines  owned  largely  by  foreign  landr 
lords,  undertook  to  mi^  ten  hours  a 
day's  work  for  $3.00,  with  lunch  on  the 
men's  own  time,  or  $2.50  the  pay  for  a 

*It  is  fairly  treated  in  the  gomnmaoLt  report. 
Rev.  CaaCf  Labor,  1905,  pp.  76^.  There  is  a 
wdl-written,  able  and  consdeptious  brodmre  on 
this  stzike  by  Fkof .  B.  M .  Basdall,  now  of  the  Ohio 
State  Uniyenity. 


day  of  eight  hours.  The  moving  local 
spirits  to  thus  increase  dividends  out  of 
the  miners'  hours  and  wages  were  David 
H.  Mo£Fat,  Eben  Smith  and  J.  J.  Hager- 
man.  Their  last  preceding  quarterly 
statements  showed  large  dividends,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  but  greed 
for  this  new  imposition  upon  the  miners.f 
The  laconic  statement  of  the  mine-owners 
was,  "  the  mines  are  ours  to  do  vnth  as  we 
see'fU.** 

At  the  time  of  this  strike  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  was  a  part  of  £1  Paso 
county,  with  the  county-seat  some  forty 
miles  away  at  Colorado  Springs.  Sheriff 
Bowers  was  the  backbone  of  the  mine- 
owners'  programme  and  a  pUant  tool  to 
work  their  will.  Had  worldng-men  ven- 
tured upon  a  programme  so  lawless,  in- 
surrection would  have  been  declared  and 
the  leaders  probably  imprisoned  or  hung. 
Sheriff  Bowers,  with  the  knowledge  and 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  £1  Paso 
county,  began  levying  an  army,  or  as 
styled  by  him,  ''swearing-in  deputies," 
taking  tramp  thugs  and  thumpers  from 
Texas  and  Wyoming  and  from  Denver 
and  Pueblo,  until  he  had  1,200  men  all 
equipped  with  newly-purchased  arms.t 
He  proceeded  to  divide  them  into  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery,!  and  they  were  all 
attended  by  a  martially-prepared  pay- 
master's department  and  commissariat. 
This  equipment  cost  £1  Paso  county 
$81,59£.45.||,  and  it  was  all  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  mine-owners ! 

This  military  equipment  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  notorious  Blenner- 
hassett,  and  if  human  rights  are  equal  to 
property  rights  it  was  equally  treasonable, 
yet  no  governor  or  l^slature  has  ever 
demanded  an  investigation!  This  was 
the  first  mine-owners'  army  ever  marched 
in  Colorado;  the  second  will  appear 
under  the  backiiig  of  the  same  mine- 
owners  about  ten  years  later.  This  first 
army  was  marched  from  Colorado  Springs 

tAsp.  ConCr  Labor  (Wash.,  1005),  p.  75. 
ild^  p.  78-0. 
lid. 

IJLetter  to  writer,  under  date  of  July  27,  1006, 
from  W.  H.  Beed,  County  Qcric  of  EI  Aso  county. 
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to  the  Cripple  Creek  district  as  a  militaiy 
menace  to  die  miners  and  to  compel  them 
by  force  to  yield  up  the  eight-hour  day. 
But  the  miners  would  not  be  thus  co- 
erced. They  hastily  armed  themselves 
and  built  temporary  fortifications  on 
Bull  Hill,  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
conunanding  points  in  the  district.  They 
captured  the  "  Strong  **  mine  guarded  by 
an  advance  squad  of  deputies,  and  worked 
by  non-union  labor,  and  some  of 'the 
strikers  were  possibly  senseless  and  reck- 
less enough  to  blow  up  the  shaft-house 
and  machineiy,  much  to  the  hurt  of  their 
own  cause,* 

The  whole  mine-owners'  army  at  last 
began  to  move  on  Bull  Hill,  and  squads 
of  each  side  clashed,  and  a  man  on  each 
side  was  killed.  Grovemor  Waite  went 
upon  the  ground  in  person,  and  the  miners 
appointed  him  their  sole  arbitrator  with 
full  power  to  act. 

oil  June  4,  1894,  he  affected  a  settle- 
ment of  pending  differences  with  D.  H. 
Moffat  and  J.  J.  Hagerman,  whereby  the 
miners  retained  their  eight-hour  day  at 
three  dollars.  The  settlement  was  in 
writing,  and  is  especially  noteworthy 
because  the  miners  were  represented  by 
so  high  an  official  as  the  governor  of  a 
state,  and  especially  because  the  governor 
signed  as  "  appointed  by  and  representing 
the  Free  Coinage  Miners'  Union,  No.  19, 
W.  F.  M.  A."t  This  is  the  "Western 
Federation  of  Miners'*  of  America,  of 
whom  we  must  hear  much  further  on. 

But  despite  the  governor's  settlement, 
the  mine-owners'  army  wanted  to  fight, 
and  it  again  b^an  a  forward  move.  The 
miners  throughout  the  state  were  indig- 
nant and  concerted  action  was  taken  to 
fly  to  the  aid  of  their  imperiled  brothers 
at  Cripple  Creek.  Grovemor  Waite  for 
the  second  time  in  this  strike  called  out 

^Several  yean  later  one  Lennox  sued  Sam.  Strong 
for  damages.  Able  lawyers  were  employed  on  both 
sides  ana  the  trial  oocurred  in  the  Distnct  Court  at 
Denver  and  lasted  several  weeks.  Lennox  claimed 
Sam.  Stronff  blew  up  his  own  mine  to  defeat  a  titie 
bond  that  lie,  Lennox,  held  on  the  mine, — ^he. 
Strong,  finding  out  meantime  that  the  mine  was  of 
immense  value.    The  trial  created  a  great  deal  of 


the  militia,  and  threw  the  state's  men  be- 
tween the  contending  forces,  and  peace 
was  soon  restored.  But  it  was  not  re- 
stored until  the  mine-owners'  army  had 
made  a  threatening  demonstration  in 
the  principal  streets  of  Cripple  Creek, 
and  had  ''made  numerous  arrests  of 
citissens  and  indulged  in  outrageous  acts 
toward  other  citizens,  many  of  whom, 
for  no  offense  at  all,  were  clubbed  and 
kicked,  dragged  from  sidewalks,  and  forced 
to  march  between  the  lines  of  deputies."! 

This  work  was  cut  short,  however,  by 
the  militia,  and  the  deputies  were  soon 
paid  off  and  mustered  out,  and  the  first 
private  army  of  the  mine-owners  of  Col- 
orado was  disbanded.  If  this  industrial 
armament  was  not  an  invasion  of  the 
military  powers  of  the  government  and 
an  insurrection  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  state,  what  was  it? 
Grovemor  Waite  so  considered  it,§  and 
Grovemor  Peabody  is  probably  the  only 
person  who  would  question  his  conclusion. 

When  the  troops  were  first  sent  to  Bull 
Hill  during  the  strike.  Sheriff  Bowers 
represented  to  Adjutant-Greneral  Tarsney 
that  they  were  needed  to  assist  him  in 
serving  warrants,  but  Tarsney  made  his 
own  investigation  and  found  that  the 
sheriff  had  no  warrants  to  serve,  and 
there  was  no  danger  in  serving  them  if 
he  had,  and  he  exposed  the  sheriff  and 
his  ruse  to  the  governor  and  the  troops 
were  immediately  recalled.||  They  ar- 
rived at  Cripple  Creek  March  18,  1894, 
and  left  the  next  day.  On  the  23d  of 
June  following,  this  same  Adjutant-Gren- 
eral, while  sojourning  in  Colorado  Springs 
was  forcibly  taken  from  his  hotel  by  fif- 
teen masked  men  and  driven  five  miles 
away  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  desolate 
prairie,  and  there  stripped  and  tarred 
and  feathered  and  left  to  suffer  and  shift 

local  excitement  at  the  time,  the  people  taking  sides. 
Many  believed  the  idaintiff  made  out  a  case,  but 
the  jury  did  not  so  decide. 

t&p.  L(d)or  ComW  (Wash.,),  p.  80. 

tid.,  p.  8S. 

|/d.,  p.  79. 

II  Id.,  p.  77. 
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as  best  he  could.^    What  a  climax  to  this 
unique  instance  of  military  industrialism! 

(d)     Coal  and  Metal-Strikes  of  1896. 

In  1896,  two  years  after  the  Bull-Hill 
war,  there  was  a  coal-strike  in  the  North- 
em  field,  and  a  strike  among  the  metal- 
miners  at  LeadviUe.  These  strikes  were 
both  conducted  by  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners;  the  former,  in  which  the 
managers  recognized  and  treated  with 
the  union,  without  any  disturbance  of 
any  kind  or  violence  to  person  or  prop- 
erty ;t  but  the  latter,  in  which  the  man- 
agers refused  to  recognize  or  treat  with 
the  union,  was  conducted  with  consider- 
able turbulence,!  and  the  buildings  and 
the  machinery  of  the  "  Coronado "  mine 
were  burned  by  a  mob  and  the  **  Enmiet  ** 
mine  was  attacked,  and  the  union  itself 
bought  and  distributed  one  hundred  fire- 
arms. §  Both  strikes  were  over  wages. 
The  metal-strike  sought  to  secure  a  gen- 
eral wage-scale  of  $3.00  per  day  for  eight 
working-hours.  At  least  65  per  cent,  of 
the  miners  were  already  working  on  that 
scale,  and  those  who  were  not  totaled 
968  and  they  went  on  strike.  The  mine- 
managers  employing  the  remaining  1,300 
men,  at  the  regular  scale,  and  with  whom 
they  had  no  grievance,  locked  them  out. 
Here  the  lock-out  was  wholly  sympa- 
thetic,— an  employer's  sympathetic  lock- 
out,— and  it  certainly  affords  a  precedent, 
if  not  a  justification,  for  the  miners'  sym- 
pathetic strike  at  Cripple  Creek  in  1903- 
04.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  strug- 
gles, if  not  more  important  at  least  more 
in  point. 

PUTTINO  THE   EIGHT-HOUR   DAY   IN 
THE   STATUTE. 

The  educational  campaign  in  the  state 
for  an  eight-hour  day  had  now  proceeded 
by  agitation,   industrial   diplomacy  and 

*Rep.  CamW  Labor  (Wash.,  1905),  p.  85. 
^Bu.  Labor Siatis,  (Colo),  1895-^,  p.  16. 
XRep.  ComW  Labor  (Wash.,  1905),  pp.88, 9S. 
^It  was  claimed  they  were  bought  to  protect  the 
members  and  to  aid  the  dvil  authorities,  but  the 


strikes  for  more  than  ten  years.  As  early 
as  1887,  not  less  than  twenty  pages  of  the 
first  report  ||  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
were  devoted  to  this  important  subject. 
But  to  harmonize  results  and  to  make 
them  more  certain,  secure  and  uniform 
throughout  the  state,  the  legislature  was 
at  last  appealed  to  for  an  eight-hour  en- 
actment for  furnace-men  and  miners. 
All  the  organized  labor  forces  of  Colo- 
rado joined  in  this  appeal,  made  first  to 
the  legislature  of  1895.  But  they  were 
then  repulsed  by  the  supreme  couit  an- 
swering an  ex  parte  legislative  inquiry 
upon  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  such 
proposed  legislation  would  be  *' class 
legislation"  and  " unconstitutionar'  and 
void.l 

If  the  courts  can  thus  recognize  classes 
to  their  prejudice,  the  inquiry  is  pertinent 
why  cannot  the  classes  consciously  re- 
cognize themselves  and  proceed  by  class- 
conscious  methods  to  achieve  their  own 
respective  ends  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
the  employing  class  are  already  class- 
conscious,  and  that  the  throne-powers 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a 
court  so  fully  in  accord  with  their  aims 
and  methods,  as  to  answer  legislative 
inquiries  affecting  those  who  *'do  humbly 
beseech  thee,"  as  Labor's  entreaty  was 
answered  above?  Is  it  a  part  of  the 
"system"  that  employers,  as  employers^ 
should  consciously  know  and  act,  and 
that  employ^,  as  employis,  must  uncon- 
sciously and  blindly  grope  and  act?  It 
looks  so,  but  much  to  the  credit  of  Labor 
the  scales  are  at  last  faUing  from  its  eyes 
and  there  are  many  hopeful  signs,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  politicians,  that  its  eyes 
may  soon  open  and  that  it  will  act  con- 
sciously, as  a  class,  and  with  intelligence 
and  solidarity. 

The  above  answer  of  the  supreme  court 
was  of  appreciable  value,  however,  in 
unifying  the  interests  of  labor  upon  the 

legialatiye  committee  condemned  the  purduae. 
Rep,  CanCf  Lc^  (Wash.,  1905),  pp.  06, 100. 

\iRep.  Bu,  Labor  Statis,  (Colo.),  1887-8,  pp.  S45- 
264. 

IF  In  re  Eight-hour  BiD,  21  Colo.,  20. 
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eight-hour  question.  The  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  organized  soon  after- 
ward, in  1896,  and  declared  its  purpose, 
in  its  preamble,  *'to  unite  our  efforts  for 
the  universal  eight-hour  day.'*  In  its 
third  annual  convention,  held  at  Colorado 
Springs  in  May,  1898,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Utah,  it  declared  as  its  first 
legislative  demand,  for  '"an  effective 
eight-hour  law  appKcable  to  such  work 
as  is  dangerous  to  health,  such  as  under- 
ground mines,  smelters,  reduction  works 
and  «teel-works."  The  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners  was  equally  assertive 
and  in  earnest  in  the  matter.  Nor  was 
the  question  neglected  in  the  political 
campaign  that  followed,  and  a  majority 
of  die  legislature  of  1899,  despite  the 
above  ex  parte  answer  of  the  supreme 
court,  was  favorable  to  the  measure.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  l^islative  idea  that  our 
court  would  readily  yield  its  ex  parte 
opinion  to  the  later  elaborate  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  the  Colorado  act  was  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Utah  statute,  except 
in  naming  the  penalty;  and  that  statute 
had  already  stood  the  test  of  the  courts — 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah^  in  1896,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statesf 
in  1897.  Why  should  it  not  then  become 
a  law  of  Colorado  in  1899?  Well,  the 
legislature  said  that  it  should,  and  en- 
acted it,  and  the  governor  approved  it, 
March  16,  1899,  to  take  effect  in  ninety 
days.  June  16th  finally  came  and  the 
law  took  effect.  But  the  mine-owners 
and  Smelter-Trust  said  the  effect  was  no 
good.  They  haughtily  ignored  it,  and 
the  smeltermen  struck  and  the  miners 
threatened  to  strike.  Yes,  they  ignored 
it  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  never  been 
passed;  exactly  as  if  those  who  passed  it 
and  made  it  law,  had  been  a  bunch  of 
trifling  children  who  toyed  away  their 
time  in  building  a  house  of  blocks  and 
called  it  a  law.    Yet  those  who  made  it 

estate  w.  Holdeo,  14  Utah,  71. 

ild^  109  U.  S.,  866. 

i/«  f»  Mofgan,  96  Colo.,  415. 


law  were  two  of  the  great  coordinate 
departments  of  government,  the  legis- 
latave  department  composed  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  fully  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
lawyers ;  and  in  the  executive  departmoot 
was  Governor  Charles  S.  Thomas,  then 
and  now  deservedly  the  Nestor  of  the 
Colorado  bar.  Still,  these  arrogant 
throne-powers  literally  hooted  at  the  idea 
of  supposing  they  were  bound  to  treat 
this  eight-hour  enactment  with  any  respect 

They  appealed  to  the  third  department 
of  the  government, — the  judiciary, — thai 
composed  of  but  three  men,  and  asked 
those  three  men  to  topple  over  the  house 
of  blocks  so  exasperatingly  put  in  their 
way  by  the  101  legislative  and  executive 
builders.  And  they  did  \iilX  And  the 
smeltermen  then  on  strike  and  the  miners 
threatening  to  strike  seemed  to  be  stun- 
ned, and  they  submitted  as  passively  as 
Longfellow  describes  the  humble  sub- 
mission of  the  Acadians  to  the  invading 
English.  For  the  first  time  in  Colorado, 
organized  labor  by  this  decision  came 
into  a  realizing  sense  of  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  the  American  system  of  judica- 
ture in  declaring  a  law "'  unconstitutional." 

This  feature  of  our  system  is  the  marvel 
of  every  traveler  who  comes  to  America.! 
Nowhere  else,  not  in  England  with  its 
unwritten  constitution,  nor  in  Switzer- 
land, Grermany  or  France,  with  their 
constitutions  in  writing,  can  the  traveler 
or  student  see  the  l^slative  and  execu- 
tive departments  as  here,  degraded  to  the 
puerile  function  of  making  ^  play  **  laws, 
mere  make-believe  counterfeits  of  real 
laws,  idly  entertaining  themselves  at  the 
great  expense  of  the  people  in  making 
mere  tin  toys,  to  be  swept  aside  as  trash 
and  rubbish  by  another  department  of 
the  government  acting  under  an  oath  of 
no  different  order,  and  supposed  to  be 
concerned  only  in  construing  the  laws. 
Yet  we  seem  to  like  this  unprecedented 
anomaly;  and  such  a  ten-pin  scheme  of 
government  suits  the  corporations,  throne- 

{Ftof.  Woodbum's  The  Amerioan  RepybUe^  p. 
828;  aame  author,  The  Ameriean  Judidafy^  p.  109. 
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,  trusts  and  "interests"  to  a  dot.* 
us  now  see  the  law  of  economics 
c  among  the  courts, 
ill  be  remembered,  as  stated  in  my 
on  the  Smelter-Trustf  that  that 
sime  tramping  into  Colorado  from 
ersey  in  April,  1899.  This  was 
few  months  before  the  eight-hour 
>k  effect,  and  ex-Grovemor  Grant, 
baping  the  poHtics  of  this  trust, 
ipon  the  witness-stand  before  the 
issional  Labor  Commission  as  if 
a  chip  upon  his  shoulder,  and  at 
jry  time  his  Trust  was  defiantly 
g  this  new  statute  and  his  men  in 
lelter  were  out  on  strike.^  The 
do  properties  had  been  listed  in 
3t  at  a  figure  far  above  their  market 
and  no  doubt  there  were  millions 
ter"  in  the  proposition.  An  eight- 
ay  in  the  Colorado  smelters  of  the 
irould  have  easily  added  $50,000 
mtb  to  the  operating  expenses,  or 
70  a  year,  which  is  five  per  cent. 
2,000,000.  Think,  then,  of  the 
se  dollar-figures  involved,  injfscal- 
wn  the  stocks  representing  these 
r  interests  to  an  eight-hour  basis! 
nder  ex-Governor  Grant  railed  at 
lor  Thomas  for  his  anti-trust  mes- 
and  no  wonder,  too,  that  his  part 
prominent  in  opposing  the  eight- 
iw;  and  no  wonder  again  that  his 
s  complete  when  his  counsel  sue- 
in  convincing  the  Supreme  Court 
orado  that  the  views  they  urged 
ither  distinguishable  from,  or  were 
ir  law  than,  the  views  advanced 
5  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  or  the 
ne  Court  of  the  United  States. 
,  it  is  true  that  no  other  court  has 
I  to  see  any  luminous  light  in  the 

a  been  inveighed  against  in  certain  quarters 
intfert  usurpation  ever  since  C3iicf  Justioe 
1  ingeniously  promulgated  the  doctrine  in 
f  V8,  Madison,  1  Crandi,  137  (1808).  See 
rreat  Usurpation,"  by  William  Trickett,  in 
o  Review,  May-June,  1906,  pp.  S66-376. 

Arena  ,  February,  1906,  p.  156. 

Indus.  C(m„  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  204,  a07-8» 

Abena,  March,  1906,  p.  246. 

» V8.  Cantwell,  179  Mo..  245;  78  S.  W.»  569 


Colorado  decision  upon  this^subject,  and 
that  it  was  expressly  brushed  aside  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  sustaining 
the  eight-hour  law  in  that  state  for  mills 
and  smeltermen.il  And  in  Nevada  the 
supreme  court  there  expressjy  repudiates 
this  Colorado  decision  and  subjects  it  to 
severe  criticism  and  even  pokes  fun  at  it. 
The  Nevada  courtl  speaks  of  it  as  an 
"attempt  to  discredit  and  overrule  the 
doctrines  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Holden  vs. 
Hardy,"  and  then  says,  ''the  Colorado 
court  had  no  svbstarUial  reason  for  de- 
ciding contrarily  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,"**  and  finally  con- 
cludes: "True,  the  Colorado  court  held 
such  legislation  unconstitutional  and  void; 
but  it  would  seem  after  the  facts  stated, 
and  after  the  admissions  made  by  it,  its 
conclusion  against  the  vaUdity  of  the 
enactment  before  it  toas  a  rum  sequUurl  **! f 

Still  the  Colorado  court  can  take  some 
comfort  in  the  fact,  that  while  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  see  its 
way  clear  to  sustaining  an  act  giving  the 
miners  and  smdtermen  an  eight-hour  day, 
yet  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  it  declared 
"unconstitutional^  a  similar  act  giving 
a  ten-hour  day  to  bakers.tt 

The  reader  must  now  perceive  that 
questions  of  this  sort,  and  indeed  all  ques- 
tions affecting  labor,  can  be  generally 
answered  either  way;  that  there  is  no 
rigid  or  unvarying  rule;  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
judge  must  control,  and  the  judge's  views 
of  capital  and  labor  are  inseparably  com- 
mingled with  his  individual  judgment. 
If,  then,  we  grasp  the  point  that  courts 
like  all  other  institutions  are  moulded  by 
economics,  an  important  lesson  wiD  be 

O^eb.  1,  1904),  affiimed  Nov.  6,  1905  (26  Sup.  Ct 


Rep.,  749)  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
StiUes  in  a  memorandum  dedaion  referring  to  the 
Utah  case  of  Holden  v§.  Eaidy,  169  U.  S.«  866;  18 
Sup.  Ct  R^.,  858., 

f/n  re  Bojfce,  75  Pac.,  1,  9  (Jan.  11, 1904);  65 
L.  R.  A.,  47. 

**Id. 

nid.,  14. 

tlLo^ncr  v§.  People  of  State  of  New  York,  196 
U.  S.,  45;  85  Sup.  Ct  R^^  589  (April  17, 1905). 
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femmed;  and  in  sdecting  judges^  labor 
wUl  hereafter  imitate  the  sagadtj  of  the 
throoe-powen  and  understand  tiie  can- 
didates' eccHiomicSy  as  well  as  his  ability* 
integritj  and  kno^dedge  of  the  law.  We 
may  abo  add  that  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, properiy  framed,  will  restore 
to  the  people  the  usurped  judicial  func- 
tion of  declaring  laws  **  unconstitu- 
tional." 

PUTTING  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAT  IN  THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

Foiled  as  above  by  the  courts  in  putting 
the  eight-hour  day  in  the  statutes,  labor's 
next  move  was  to  fdil  the  courts  by  put- 
ting the  eight-hour  day  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
was  conspicuous  among  tlie  forces  of 
labor  engaged  in  this  task  and  furnished 
both  the  enthusiasm  and  the  funds.  The 
issue  was  taken  into  the  campaign  with 
a  vim,  and  every  political  party  declared 
definitely  and  strongly  for  the  measure. 
The  legislature  of  1901,  the  same  that 
submitted  the  familiar  Bucklin  amend- 
ment for  local-option  in  taxation  and  the 
Rush  amendment  giving  home-rule  for 
cities,  also  submitted  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution,  making  it 
incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  pass 
an  eight-hour  day  for  smeltermen  and 
underground  miners.*  The  Smelter- 
Trust  and  other  constitutional  members 
of  the  throne-powers  vigorously  opposed 
this  constitutional  measure  as  it  was  pass- 
ing through  the  legislature,  and  succeed- 
ing in  destroying  the  self-executing  fea- 
tures with  which  it  was  originally  en- 
dowed. It  finally  reached  the  people, 
however,  at  the  election  held  November 
4,  1902,  and  it  was  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  state  constitution  by  the  tremendous 
majority  of  46,714  votes.f 

^^niii  amendment  as  oriflinaUjr  introduced  waa 
aelf-executing,  and  the  writer  advised  that  that  waa 
the  only  safe  form  to  put  it  in.  With  honest  and 
conscientious  legislatures  and  courts,  an  ideal  con- 
stitution will  contain  no  leg^ation  but  merely  a 
declaration  of  seneral  principles.  This  course  is 
•till  safe  for  the  "interests^  and  throne-poweis 


LBOIBLATnrE  TREAJSON  AND  SHAME. 

The  duty  of  executing  this  constitu- 
tional mandate,  as  to  an  eight-hour  day 
for  smeltermen  and  underground  miners, 
fell  upon  the  Ic^lature  of  1903.  The 
throne-powers,  as  represented  by  the 
Smelter-Trust,  the  mine-owners'  lobby, 
and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, fell  also  upon  the  same  legislature. 
Under  date  of  February  3,  1903,  Messrs. 
Teller  and  Dorsey,  general  attorneys  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in 
reporting  upon  legislative  proceedings 
to  Horace  G.  Burt,  president  of  their 
company,  say: J 

"Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
providing  for  an  eight-hour  law  in  respect 
to  labor  employed  in  smelters  and  under- 
ground mines.  These  biUs  are  being 
vigorously  contested  by  The  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  (Smel- 
ter-Trust), the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  (Coal-Trust),  and  other  coi^ 
porations  more  directly  interested  in  de- 
feating the  measure  than  is  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  We  think 
the  contest  will  be  a  close  one  in  respect 
to  these  measures,  as  the  labor  element 
is  still  very  powerful  in  politics  of  this 
state." 

This  is  a  railroad  view  of  the  situation 
then  presented  and  it  is  both  suggestive 
and  correct. 

The  Democrats  had  the  Senate  and 
the  RepubUcans  the  House.  The  eight- 
hour  legislation  was  the  chief  business  of 
the  session,  and  all  the  people  of  the  state 
were  on  tip-toes  to  see  whether  the  law 
would  come,  out  in  a  corporation  frame 
or  would  bear  the  impress  of  labor.  No 
one  was  bold  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
legislature  would  deliberately  betray  its 
trust  and  enact  no  law  whatever  upon  the 

that  have  "a  friend  at  court,*'  but  not  so  for  labor. 

fThe  vote  for  the  amendment  was  72,980,  and 
against  it  26,266.  The  total  vote  for  governor  was 
186,820. 

tBehindihe  8emu,  p.  88,  New  York  Labor  News 

Company. 
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subject.  The  struggle  began  almost  with 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  House  bill 
No.  1  was  an  eight-hour  bill,  and  Senate 
bill  No.  1  was  an  eight-hour  bill*  by  Sen- 
ator Moore,  who  had  introduced  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  upon  the  subject 
in  the  legislature  of  1901.  Beginning 
with  January  27,  1903,  the  throne-powers 
started  to  issue  unsigned  bulletins,!  and 
in  the  last,  or  No.  11,  after  showing  how 
the  eight-hour  day  would  "increase  the 
cost  of  production  from  25  to  50  per  cent.," 
it  was  said :  "  *  Why  not  take  the  increased 
cost  of  production  out  of  the  dividends  ? '  is 
a  thoughtless  question,  becaiLse  dividends 
are  as  the  breath  of  life  to  growing  indus- 
tries.''X  This  was  the  keynote  of  the 
throne-powers  in  conducting  their  fight; 
dividends  must  be  paid,  even  if  bread 
must  be  taken  from  the  mouth  of  labor. 
Yet  a  keynote  so  false  was  of  little  avail, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  standing 
mandate  of  the  constitution  absolutely 
requiring  an  eight-hour  law  to  be  passed. 
But  the  shuttlecock  methods  so  familiar 
to  legislative  depravity  were  soon  in  evi- 
dence.§  The  eight-hour  bills  were  ban- 
died from  house  to  senate  and  from  senate 
to  house  again. 

Finally,  the  last  day  of  the  session  came, 
and  while  an  eight-hour  bill  had  passed 
either  house  no  such  bill  had  passed  both 
houses,  and  the  two  houses  truckling  to 
the  imi>erious  throne-powers  were  still 
A^  loggerheads,  each  refusing  to  pass  the 
bill  of  the  other,  and  both  deceitfully 
patting  labor  on  the  back  while  soothingly 
satisfying  a  lobby  that  knew  how  to  deftly 
change  from  sophistry  to  boodle. ||  At 
midnight  of  the  ninetieth  day — ^April  6, 
1908 — the  gavel  fell  for  final  adjourn- 
ment, and  with  it  also  fell  the  honor  of 
the  State  of  Colorado!  It  was  then  that 
the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly  dis- 
solved, and  passed  its  name  down  to 
history,  to  be  written  in  treason,  infamy 
and    shame.    The    throne-powers    were 

*RepoH  ComW  Labor  (Wash.,  1905),  p.  58. 

^id,,  p.  eo, 

tld. 

{The  detaOfl  are  fairly  given  in  Rep,  ComW  Labor 
(Wash.,  1905),  pp.  58-67. 


on  the  throne  and  the  legislative  lick- 
spittles were  at  their  feet.  The  people's 
will,  expressed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  46,714,  was  deliberately  defied 
and  held  for  naught. 

No  eight-hour  law  of  any  kind  had 
been  passed!  The  Smelter-Trust  and 
Coal-Trust  and  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
tion Contemptuously  spat  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, and  literally  rubbed  the  be- 
spittled  instrument  in  the  face  of  labor. 
As  the  organized  embodiment  of  labor's 
forces  in  this  fight,  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  could  not  turn  its  face 
away  so  as  to  escape  the  noisome,  dese- 
crated parchment  as  it  was  rubbed  in  by 
the  haughty  victor. 

The  barbarisms  of  the  past  were  scarce- 
ly more  unendurable.  For  Labor  now 
was  in  the  stocks.  It  was  put  in  the 
laughing  stocks,  and  made  to  appear 
pusillanimous  by  those  who  themselves 
were  infamous.  It  were  now  only  needed 
to  throw  the  miners  into  jails  and  prisons 
and  cut  off  their  ears  to  make  the  in- 
famies of  the  twentieth  centuiy  of  like 
type  and  measure  with  those  of  the  be- 
nighted fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  Once 
more  was  labor  made  to  bite  the  dust  and 
to  bury  itself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Again  was  it  insulted,  outraged  and  be- 
trayed; and  this  time  by  treason  and  an- 
archy in  the  organized  powers  of  the  state ! 
Again  were  the  ""  slaves  of  the  wheel  of 
labor  "  compelled  to  add  one  more  count, 
— a  stupendous,  epoch-making  count, — 
to  their  already  long  list  of  ''inunemorial 
infamies,  perfidious  wrongs  and  immedi- 
cable woes"!  With  the  organized  pow- 
ers of  government  in  conspiracy  with  the 
throne-powers  to  oppress  and  subjugate 
labor,  why  expect  in  Colorado  peace  and 
quiet  when  foment  and  explosion  are 
daily  seen  in  autocratic  Russia?  Why 
boast  of  our  popular  intelligence,  if  it  is 
too  weak  to  discern  between  tyranny  and 
freedom  ?  And  when  did  America  cease 
to  sing  in  praise  of  eveiy  arm  bared  to 

IIRead  also  Ray  Stannard  Baker  on  "Tlie  Rckn 
of  Lawlessness,*'  MtClur^s  MagaxmB,  May,  IwM, 
p.  52. 
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smite  oppression  and  fraud?  In  a  sys- 
tem built  on  beak  and  daw^  can  sheep 
and  cattlemen  and  capital  use  force  and 
arms  when  their  economic  interests  are 
hurt,  and  labor  fail  to  imitate  their  con- 
spicuous examples,  when  bread  is  taken 
from  its  mouth  and  victory  is  snatched 
from  its  hands  by  insult,  fraud  and 
crime? 

With  all  the  tribulations  here  in  train, 
with  labor's  traditions  of  the  bitter  past, 
with  dollar-signs  on  infants'  bones,  and 
ears  of  toilers  cropped  like  swine,  with 
memory  of  the  "  bull-pen  *'  at  LeadviUe, 
with  the  mine-owners'  army  at  Bull  Hill 
still  unforgotten,  with  the  original  eight- 
hour  day  juggled  out  of  mines  and  smelter, 
with  the  eight-hour  day  put  in  the  statutes 
and  taken  out  by  the  courts,  with  the 
decisions  of  Washington  and  Utah  of  no 
avail  to  save  the  eight-hour  law,  and 
finally,  with  the  startling  climax  that  the 
organized   powers   of  government   were 


conspiring  with  the  organized  powers  of 
greed  and  that  the  eight-hour  day  com- 
manded by  the  constitution  was  defiantly 
trampled  under  foot,  how  could  an  ex- 
plosion be  avoided, — a  real  Anglo-Saxon 
explosion, — an  explosion  loud  enou^ 
to  be  heard  from  Colorado  to  Idaho,  and 
then  around  the  world ! 

Well,  it  came.  It  came  as  every  man 
of  affairs  and  student  of  history  must  have 
known  it  would  come.  It  was  as  inev- 
itable as  the  revolution  in  Russia.  And 
the  legislative  treason,  anarchy  and  fraud 
inspired  by  the  throne-powers,  in  over- 
riding the  constitution  and  in  cavalierly 
ignoring  its  mandate  for  an  eight-hour 
law,  was  the  prime,  efficient  cause  of  this 
now  famous  explosion, — ^known  to  the 
world  as  the  "  Great  Strike  of  1908-04." 

Of  this,  more  in  my  next  chapter. 
{To  he  continued.) 

J.  Warnbr  Mills. 

Denver^  Colo. 
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THE  STORY  which  we  are  about  to 
relate  is  strictly  founded  on  facts, 
but  is  so  remarkable  as  to  seem  almost 
incredible.  In  it  are  related  the  life  and 
career  of  a  boy  whose  hard-working  par- 
ents were  so  poor  that  they  could  scarcely 
earn  sufficient  to  afford  their  large  family 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This  lad, 
bom  in  an  obscure  little  town,  vanquished 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  through 
the  force  of  his  own  indomitable  will, 
became  the  most  prominent  public  man 
and  statesman  of  South  America,  and 
was  honored  even  by  emperors  and  kings. 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  wa^  bom,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1811,  in  the  town  of  San 
Juan,  Argentine  Republic;  the  place  of 


his  birth  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eastern  slope  of  the  lofty  Andes  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  frontier  between 
Argentina  and  its  western  neighbor*  the 
Republic  of  Chile.  He  first  saw  the  light 
in  a  humble  hut;  his  mother,  though  il- 
literate, being  a  religious  woman  of  ster- 
ling, sturdy  qualities,  while  his  father, 
equally  ignorant,  was  a  mountain  mule- 
teer, who  earned  a  mere  pittance  by 
transporting  merchandise  on  his  mule 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  forbidding 
heights  of  the  snow-dad  Andes,  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  encoun- 
tering endless  dangers  in  his  laborious 
transit  back  and  forth,  between  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Domingo  was  the  fifth  child  of  eight 
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children  bom  to  his  parents,  and  the  only 
surviving  boy.  His  earliest  infancy  was 
spent  in  the  poorest  quarter  of  San  Juan, 
then  a  little  town  of  not  over  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  utterly  lacking  in  schools. 
He  came  into  the  world  at  the  stirring 
and  dramatic  time  when  South  America 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  Spain,  and  was  banning 
1^  gigantic  and  heroic  War  of  Independ- 
ence. His  father  contributed  his  share 
towards  the  cause  of  South  American 
liberty  by  serving  as  a  muleteer  in  the 
liberating  army  of  the  celebrated  Argen- 
tine Greneral  San  Martin,  which  forced 
the  passage  of  the  ice-bound  Andes  at  a 
height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  and,  de- 
scending westward  into  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Chile,  routed  the  Spaniards  and  thus 
forever  assured  the  independence  of  that 
progressive,  prosperous  republic  (1817- 
1818). 

With  the  awakening  of  South  America 
from  the  lethargy  of  four  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule,  came  the  desire  for  better 
things;  hence,  it  happened  that,  in  1816, 
a  public-spirited  citizen  of  San  Juan 
opened  a  school,  where  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  a  few  elementary  branches 
were  very  imperfectly  taught.  Young 
Domingo,  naturally  a  most  precocious 
child,  attended,  and  soon  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  dasses,  but  the  political 
troubles,  wars  and  revolutions  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  Argentine  territory  was 
cursed,  compelled  the  closing  of  the 
school,  and  tjie  lad  soon  saw  the  door  of 
opportunity  closed  tightly  against  him. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  poverty  and  des- 
titution of  his  parents  eariy  compelled 
him  to  seek  some  kind  of  employment; 
this,  he  obtained,  at  a  dollar  or  two  a 
week,  in  a  small  country  grocery  and  pro- 
vision store.  He  now  rose  with  the 
dawn,  swept  the  store,  and  all  day  long, 
until  nine  at  night,  attended  to  his  duties 
behind  the  counter.  He  would  then  re- 
pair to  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles,  a 
priest,  and  receive  instruction  from  him 
in  conmion  branches  and  Latin.  He 
was  a  voracious  reader  of  what  few  books 


he  could  find,  but  acquiring  an  education 
continued  with  him  an  uphUl  task.  Even 
a  free  scholarship  was  denied  him  by  the 
Argentine  government,  although  he  pass- 
ed a  most  brilliant  examination,  in  1823, 
because  the  six  candidates  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  San  Juan,  who  were  to  be  educa- 
ted at  the  expense  of  the  state,  were  se-^ 
lected  by  lot,  and  young  Sarmiento's 
name  did  not  happen  to  be  drawn  from 
the  ballot-box.  His  energetic  nature 
and  restless  activity  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge defeat,  and  he  was  not  yet  fifteen 
before  his  striking  personality  b^an  to 
be  recognized  not  only  in  his  native  town 
of  San  Juan,  but  also  in  all  the  country 
round  about.  His  alert  mind  saw  a  land 
of  wonderful  possibiUties  in  the  extensive 
territory  of  the  newly  established  Argen- 
tine Republic,  but  he  perceived  that 
chronic  revolution  would  forever  render 
progress  impossible  as  long  as  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  [few  other  widely  scattered 
cities,  where  European  culture  and  civ- 
ilization were  to  be  found,  remained 
isolated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  wild 
wilderness  of  vast  prairies  or  pampas, 
infested  by  hordes  of  lawless  bandits, 
malefactors,  gauchos  or  South  American 
cowboys,  and  savage  Indians. 

Argentina  no  sooner  became  free  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  than  two  sharply  de- 
fined parties  sprang  up  in  the  newly- 
emancipated  republic.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  were  the  cultured  classes  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  other  Argentine  cities,  who 
advocated  modem  constitutional  liberty 
and  enlightenment;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ignorant,  embruted  denizens 
of  the  vast  pampas  or  prairies,  who  de- 
lighted in  living  by  plunder  and  revolu- 
tion. The  former  party  received  the 
name  of  **Unitario9*';  the  latter  were 
called  the  **  FederaligU:*  In  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  these  two  an- 
tagonistic parties,  which  could  now  only 
be  settled  by  the  sword  and  a  deluge  of 
blood,  Sarmiento,  a  beardless  youth, 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  UnHa- 
rios.  Opposed  to  him  was  the  sinister 
and  redoubtable  Juan  Manuel  de  Bozas, 
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a  wealthy  rancher,  who  rallied  to  his 
standard  the  lawless  hordes  of  the  pam- 
pas, and  gave  to  his  partisans  the  name 
of  FederalisU. 

In  the  frightful  civil  war  that  ensued, 
fortune  alternately  favored  one  party, 
and  then  the  other,  until,  in  1840,  Bozas 
almost  completely  crushed  the  armies  of 
the  Unitarios,  became  master  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  absolute  dictator  of  the  so- 
called  Argentine  Republic.  His  despotic 
rule  was  marked  by  the  most  sanguinaiy 
excesses,  and,  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
he  established  a  reign  of  terror  infinitely 
more  terrible  than  that  of  France  after 
the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Sarmiento  had  already  su£Fered  im- 
prisonment, and  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  in  cold  blood,  because  he 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  tjnrant  Rozas,  who  found  in  him  a 
spirit  that  was  absolutely  fearless.  The 
Dictator  of  Argentina  could  no  longer 
brook  the  presence  of  that  young  man  of 
less  than  thirty,  who  was  publishing 
severe  denunciations  against  him,  and 
accordingly,  he  decreed  his  inmiediate 
banishment.  Sarmiento  and  many  of 
his  most  illustrious  compatriots  now 
braved  the  terrors  of  the  lofty,  snow- 
bound, frigid  Chilo-Argentine  And^, 
turned  their  faces  westward,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  progressive,  stable  and 
liberty-loving  Republic  of  Chile. 

When  the  dauntless  young  Argentine 
exile  arrived  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  he  found  himself  a  friendless 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  and  was  forced 
to  begin  anew  the  bitter  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore his  remarkable  talents  and  ceaseless 
energy  became  recoguized,  and  won  for 
him  the  friendship  and  respect  of  the 
most  eminent  public  men  and  statesmen 
of  Chile.  He  was  offered  the  position 
of  editor  of  El  Mercurioy  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  South  America,  at  a 
salary  of  thirty  dollars  a  month.  The 
originality  of  his  contributions  to  that 
paper  and  his  vigorous,  trenchant  style, 
instantly  attracted  public  attention.   Witih 


a  frankness  that  was  startling,  and  even 
sometimes  brutal,  he  mercilessly  attacked 
existing  abuses,  and  pointed  out  that 
Chile  could  never  hope  to  reach  the  high- 
est level  of  civilization  until  she  attended 
to  the  matter  of  compulsory,  universal 
education.  He  now  rendered,  during  the 
twelve  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  hospit- 
able protection  of  Chile,  inestimaUe 
services  to  that  South  American  Republic. 
Through  his  initiative,  primary,  hi^ 
and  normal  schools  were  established. 
In  order  the  better  to  understand  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  country,  he 
worked,  for  a  time,  as  a  common  miner 
in  the  recently  opened  copper  mines  of 
Copiapo.  Later,  when  the  University 
of  Chile  was  founded,  he  accepted,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,£00  a  year,  the  appointmoit 
as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  PhilosofAy 
and  Humanities.  While  thus  nobly  serv- 
ing the  free  republic  whose  protectiDg 
hospitaUty  he  shared,  he  never,  for  a 
moment,  foigot  the  duty  he  owed  to  lus 
unfortunate  and  desolated  native  coun- 
try Argentina,  on  the  other,  or  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes.  He  infused  into  his 
fellow  Argentine  exiles  his  own  undying 
resistance  to  oppression,  barbarity  and 
ignorance.  While  the  blood-thirs^ 
Rozas,  the  scourge  and  Dictator  of  Ar- 
gentina, continued  indulging  in  his  orgies 
of  massacres,  and  was  scattering  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  the  cultured, 
patriotic  Argentines  who  escaped  ids 
blind  ferocity,  Sarmiento  took  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  that  Weyler 
of  South  America. 

Sarmiento  now  waged  his  campaign 
against  Rozas  with  relentless  eneigj, 
pubUshing  a  large  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  which  were  widely  read,  not 
only  in  Chile  and  Argentina,  but  through- 
out America  and  Europe.  He  was  thoi^ 
oughly  familiar,  from  long  experience, 
with  his  subject,  as  his  early  boyhood  and 
youth  had  been  spent  in  close  proximity 
to  the  vast  Argentine  prairies  or  pampas 
over  which  he  had  frequently  beheld 
wild,  savage  hordes  of  Indians  and  gau- 
cho  cowboys  ride,  like  the  Vandals  of 
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AtiUa,  carrying  destruction  wherever  they 
went,  and  especially  letting  loose  their 
fuiy  and  unbridled  passions  in  the  Ar- 
gentine cities  where  tliey  imposed  a  reign 
of  terror.  The  most  redoubtable  of  all 
these  gaucho  rough-riders  was  one  Fa- 
cundOf  the  ready  tool  of  the  tjnrant  Bozas, 
but  whose  excesses  caused  him  finally  to 
be  assassinated  by  own  his  followers. 

Sarmiento,  who  knew  this  scoundrel's 
history  perfectly,  published  a  book,  en- 
titled: Facundo  o  CivUizacUm  y  Bar- 
barie  ('* Facundo;  or.  Civilization  versus 
Barbarism "),  which  was  not  only  an  ac- 
curate portrayal  of  the  career  and  char- 
acter of  the  gaucho  bandit,  but  also  con- 
tained powerful  descriptions  of  Ihe  scen- 
eiy,  life  and  customs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  of  seventy-five  years  ago. 

This  epoch-making  book  created  a 
sensation  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  was  translated  into  English  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  Life 
in  ihe  Argentine  RepiMic,  Thus  was 
Sarmiento  slowly  but  steadily  under- 
mining the  sinister  power  of  the  Dictator 
Rozas,  in  spite  of  all  the  tyrannical  and 
repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  latter 
to  check  his  implacable  adversary's  prop- 
aganda. 

The  Grovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  recognizing  more  and  more  the 
value  of  Sarmiento*s  services,  commis- 
sioned him,  in  1845,  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  educational  systems  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  illustrious  Ar- 
gentine exile  first  repaired  to  Paris, 
France,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  later  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States.  He  visited 
Boston,  where  he  gained  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  Horace  Mann,  the  Massa- 
chusetts educator  and  statesman. 

Lack  of  means  prevented  Sarmiento 
from  staying  more  than  a  few  months  in 
the  United  States,  but,  during  that  time, 
he  studied  closely  the  American  system 
of  universal  pubUc  instruction  and  dearly 
perceived  thiat  the  only  way  of  rescuing 
and  redeeming  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 


ica was  through  the  liberal  institutions 
which  had  rendered  the  United  States 
free,  prosperous,  great  and  enlightened. 

On  his  return  to  Chile  and  South 
America,  he  pubUshed  a  voluminous 
series  of  reports  on  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  material  progress  of  the  United 
States,  which  began  powerfully  to  affect 
pubUc  opinion  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  South  America.  Thanks  to  their 
potent  influence,  a  silent  and  peaceful 
revolution  took  place  in  those  hitherto 
backward  countries,  where  more  and 
more  attention  was  gradually  paid  to  the 
education  of  the  masses,  the  building  of 
railways  and  docks,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

Even  in  the  desolated,  war-ravaged 
Argentine  territory,  a  region  more  than 
four  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  Texas, 
the  black,  tempestuous  night  of  oppres- 
sion, barbarism  and  ignorance  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  The  sanguinary  tyranny 
of  the  Dictator  Rozas  became  too  intol- 
erable even  for  those  of  his  partisans  who 
had  most  loyally  supported  him.  In 
185£,  a  certain  Greneral  Urquiza,  the 
governor  of  an  Argentine  province,  and 
a  man  of  rather  broad  views,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  and  secured  the  coop- 
eration of  Brazil  and  the  neighboring 
Republic  of  Uruguay.  Thousands  of 
volunteers  joined  tihe  allied  army  of  lib- 
eration, which  advanced  rapidly  towards 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Ou  die  3d  of  February 
of  that  year,  at  Monte  Caseros,  within 
ten  miles  of  the  city,  the  semblance  of  a 
battle  was  fought,  the  soldiers  of  Rozas 
speedily  surrendering  and  throwing  down 
their  arms.  The  cowardly  Rozas,  dis- 
guised, sought  refuge  in  the  British  con- 
sulate, from  whence  he  embarked  for 
Europe  and  died  in  a  wretched  exile. 
The  victorious  Greneral  Urquiza  sum- 
moned a  constituent  congress,  thus  as- 
suring the  future  of  the  wonderful  Ar- 
gentine fatherland  along  the  path  of 
progress  and  constitutional  liberty. 

As  Argentina  was  now  delivered  from 
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the  yoke  of  Rozas,  Sarmiento  and  the 
colony  of  eminent  Argentine  exiles  who, 
for  twelve  long  years,  had  been  protected 
in  the  progressive  Republic  of  Chile, 
were  free  to  return  to  their  own  native 
countiy. 

The  return  of  Sarmiento,  the  son  of 
the  humble  mountain  muleteer,  whose 
mighty  pen  had  overthrown  one  of  the 
worst  reigns  of  terror  ever  recorded  in 
history,  was  fraught  with  significance 
for  the  Argentine  Republic.  High  and 
responsible  public  offices  were  at  his 
command.  He  became  editor  of  El 
Nadonaly  one  of  the  principal  news- 
papers of  Buenos  Aires,  and  advocated 
the  most  sweeping  reforms.  He  pointed 
out  that  Argentina  required,  for  her  de- 
velopment, a  well-devised  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  based  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  encouragement  of  worthy  im- 
migration from  Europe,  the  establish- 
ment of  banks,  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  docks,  and,  in  a  word,  the  re- 
claiming of  the  howling  wilderness  of  the 
Argentine  (pampas  or  prairies  which,  he 
declared,  ought  to  be  converted  into  ag- 
ricultural colonies.  He  proved  that  tins 
was  practicable  by  opening  up,  at  Chivil- 
coy,  a  large  tract  of  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  to  German,  Italian  and  other 
European  laborers.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  region,  for  centuries  a  waste, 
blossomed  like  the  rose  and  became  highly 
productive. 

In  the  poUtical  reconstruction  of  his 
country,  he  plajred  a  most  important  part. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  senator  in  the  Argentine 
Congress,  completely  reorganized  and 
modernized  the  public-schools  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and,  in  a  moment  of  national  dan- 
ger, when  the  redoubtable  Ckacho^  the 
last  of  the  gaucho  rough-rider  chiefs, 
threatened  to  destroy  civiHzed  institu- 
tions, took  the  field  against  him  in  person, 
and  utterly  broke  his  power,  Chacho 
himself  being  killed. 

In  1864,  President  Mitre  appointed 
General  Sarmiento  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Ar- 


gentine Republic  to  the  United  States. 
The  distinguished  Argentine  statesman 
accepted  the  post,  but  first  repaired  to 
Chile,  where  he  was  accorded  a  warm 
welcome.  He  tarried  a  considerable  time 
in  that  Republic  and  foster  home  of  his, 
and  threw  the  weight  of  his  tremendous 
influence  in  support  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, at  the  very  moment  when  Spain 
was  violating  it  by  seizing  the  Chincha 
Islands  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  Peru.  It 
was  in  large  measure  owing  to  him  that 
Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia  unitedly  declared 
war  against  Spain,  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  three  allied  South  American  re- 
publics proving  finally  victorious,  and 
thus  vindicating  the  independence  of 
South  America  from  European  aggression. 

In  1865,  General  Sarmiento  arrived 
in  Washington,  and  was  officially  recog- 
nized by  President  Andrew  Johnson  as 
the  Argentine  Minister.  Space  forbids 
enumerating  the  many  honors  conferred 
on  him  by  American  scientific,  educa- 
tional, historical  and  literary  societies, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  being  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  given  him  by 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  devoted 
the  three  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  the  study  of  American 
institutions,  public  and  private  schoob, 
universities  and  technical  institutes. 
Meanwhile,  in  his  own  country,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  a  new  election  for 
President  was  approaching,  and,  in- 
stinctively, the  great  majority  of  the  Ar- 
gentines looked  towards  him  as  their 
best  friend  and  savior.  When  the  Argen- 
tine Electoral  College  met,  131  out  of  a 
total  of  210  votes  were  cast  for  him,  and 
he  was  declared  the  President-elect. 

General  Sarmiento  embarked  at  New 
York,  in  1868,  and,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires,  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  new  office.  As  President, 
his  administration  was  strictly  constitu- 
tional, but,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
term,  he  ruled  his  country  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  relentiessly  suppressed  all  at- 
tempts at  revolution  and  anarchy.  He 
imported  an  army  of  North  American 
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teachers,  extended  and  improved  the 
entire  public-school  system,  vetoed  vic- 
ious legislation,  founded  at  Cordoba  an 
astronomical  observatory,  of  which  the 
celebrated  American  astronomer  Ap- 
thorp  Gk>uld  was  appointed  the  director, 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  public  libraries 
and  museums,  and  aided  in  every  way 
the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Argentina.  His  powerful,  uncom- 
promising personality  naturally  raised 
up  enemies  against  him,  and  one  of  these, 
an  Italian  anarchist,  at  the  very  close  of 
President  Sarmiento's  term,  shot  at  him 
one  day,  as  the  latter's  carriage  was  going 
through  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Fortunately,  the  dastardly  attempt  failed, 
.  as  the  shot  went  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
the  assassin  was  captured  by  the  police 
and  imprisoned. 

In  1874,  Sarmiento  laid  down  the  reins 
of  office,  and  witnessed  the  peaceful  in- 
auguration of  his  freely-elected  successor. 
President  Avellaneda.  His  own  public 
career,  however,  was  by  no  means  over; 
he  served  in  the  Argentine  Congress,  and 
continued  to  take  a  very  active  part  in 
perfecting  universal  education.  He  had 
the  satisfaction,  in  1880,  of  seeing  tardy 
justice  done  to  the  memory  of  General 
Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  Liberator  of 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru  from  the  yoke 
of  Spain  under  whom  his  own  father,  as 
a  muleteer,  had  crossed  the  lofty,  snow- 
capped Andes  into  Chile.  It  was  now, 
in  1880,  that,  through  Sarmiento's  in- 
strumentality. General  San  Martin's  for- 
gotten remains  were  brought  over  from 


France,  and,  amid  the  most  imposing 
ceremonies,  deposited  in  a  magnificent 
sarcophagus  in  the  beautiful  cathedral 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

For  some  years  longer,  the  illustrious 
ex-President  Sarmiento  continued  ren- 
dering inestimable  services  to  his  country, 
but  the  veteran's  astonishing  activity  was 
now  sapping  even  his  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1888,  he  fell 
dangerously  ill,  and  his  friends  hastened 
to  remove  him  to  the  mild,  tropical  cli- 
mate of  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Here,  he 
appeared  to  improve,  but  he  chafed  imder 
inactivity,  and  insisted  upon  superin- 
tending the  digging  of  an  artesian  well  in 
the  groimds  of  the  cottage  where  he  was 
staying.  The  effort  was  too  much:  he 
contracted  acute  pneumonia,  and,  on  the 
11th  day  of  September,  at  the  age  of  over 
seventy-seven,  breathed  his  last. 

His  death  was  universally  mourned 
throughout  the  vast  continent  of  Latin 
America.  The  coffin  containing  the  body 
of  the  great  South  American  educator 
and  ex-President  was  covered  with  the 
flags  of  four  RepubUcs,  those  of  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  and 
was  conveyed  down  the  broad,  majestic 
Parana  and  Plata  rivers  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where,  in  the  splendid  cemetery  of  La 
Becoleta,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  moun- 
tain muleteer's  son  foimd  its  last  resting 
place,  amid  impressive  ceremonies  such 
as  are  usually  paid  only  to  emperors  and 
kings. 

Frederic  M.  Noa. 

Maiden^  Mass. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


Bt  Wiluam  H.  Wattb. 


SOCIALISM,  as  it  is  tersely  defined 
by  one  of  our  speakers,  is  the  public 
ownership  and  popular  management  of 
the  industries.  When  the  American  peo- 
ple, animated  by  socialist  sentiment,  na- 


tionalize the  industries  of  the  country 
they  wiU  nationalize  the  production  and 
distribution  of  liquor  along  with  other 
industries;  thus  taking  the  profit  out  of 
the  business  and  destroying  at  once  the 
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main  inoentifv  to  its  sale.  At  present  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  fiqiior-demler  to 
sell  as  nmcfa  Iiqiic»'  as  possiUe,  to  adulter- 
ate that  UtfocfT  MS  much  as  possible,  and 
to  cliaigr  as  mncfa  as  possible  for  it. 
While  socialism  may  cheapen  the  liquor, 
it  is  a  miftake  tp  suppose  that  because 
whiskeT  can  now  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
about  hrdre  cents  per  gallon  that,  there- 
fore,  when  we  adopt  socialism  it  can  be 
sdd  for  twelTe  cents  per  gallon;  for  when 
we  have  socialism  the  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  its  manufacture  will  work  much 
shorter  hours  and  receive  probably  twice 
as  much  pay  as  they  do  now.  This  will 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
At  the  same  time  the  man  who  handles 
the  liquor  at  retail  will  also  woric  fewer 
honn  and  receive  much  laiger  pay;  still 
further  increasing  its  cost.  If  under  so- 
cialism the  people  decide  to  make  Kquor 
for  themselves  they  will  have  no  interest 
in  adulterating  it  and  the  liquor  that  is 
add  will,  therefore,  be  pure.  Much  of 
the  trouble  that  licfuor  produces  now  is 
caused  by  the  abominable  adulterations 
that  turn  a  man  into  a  raving  maniac 
iHiere  pure  licfuor  would  merely  put  him 
to  sleep.  Socialism,  however,  would  not 
make  the  saloon  respectable.  That  is 
something  that  cannot  be  done.  If  under 
socialism  the  people  want  saloons  they 
will  have  them;  but  if  they  do  have  Ihem 
the  salocms  will  be  just  as  much  of  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization  as  they  are  now. 

Socialism  will  abolish  poverty.  There 
will  be  no  more  hunger  or  cold  for  the 
worker,  no  more  crowded  and  unsanitary 
dwellings,  no  more  overwork  and  ex- 
haustive nerve  strain.  The  predisposing 
causes  which,  under  our  present  social 
system,  are  driving  men  to  drink  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  consumption  of 
liquor  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Socialism  will  make  woman  economic- 
ally independent  of  her  husband.  She 
can,  by  working  only  a  few  hours  each 
day,  secure  for  herself  a  better  living  than 
a  sober  laboring  man  under  our  present 
sjrstem  can  secure  for  her.  Under  social- 
ism if  a  man  wants  to  keep  his  wife  he 


win  have  to  bdmve  himsdf.  Thus  a 
great  moral  restraint  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  aj^tites  of  drinking  men. 

Socialism  will,  therefore,  produce  an 
effect  on  both  sides  of  the  bar;  it  will  take 
profit  away  from  behind  the  bar  and  it 
will  materiaDy  reduce  the  appetite  which 
stands  in  fnuit. 

But  when  we  have  socialism  we  shall 
still  have  many  people  who  will  drink, 
and  manv  who  will  drink  to  excess.  In- 
temperance  will  still  be  a  social  problem 
for  public  consideration.  Liquor  will 
still  be  an  evil.  What  under  socialism 
shall  we  do  with  this  evil?  There  are 
four  things  which  we  can  do  with  it :  We 
can  continue  the  open  saloon  as  we  have 
it  now,  we  can  change  it  for  the  dispen- 
sary in  which  liquor  is  sold  only  in  seided 
packages,  we  can  stop  the  retail  sale  by 
local  option,  or  we  can  stop  making  the 
stuff  except  for  medicinal,  mechanical 
and  scientific  purposes,  which  would  be 
national  prohibition. 

Suppose  when  we  have  socialism  we 
undertake  to  decide  for  or  against  the 
saloon  by  referendum  vote  imder  a  local 
option  arrangement,  how  will  socialism 
affect  the  alignment  of  the  forces  in  the 
field  ?  First,  it  wiU  give  us  the  votes  of  a 
multitude  of  good  women  whose  personal 
safety  and  convenience,  as  well  as  their 
moral  sense,  is  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
liquor  (for  imder  socialism  Women  wiU 
have  the  franchise  the  same  as  men). 
Second,  it  will  give  us  the  votes  of  a  'laige 
number  of  sober  men  who  have  no  use 
for  the  saloon  themselves,  but  who,  at 
present,  defend  it  because  of  their  finan- 
cial interests.     Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

At  present  the  product  of  the  laborer 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  part  is  the 
laborer's  wages,  the  other  is  the  employ- 
er's profit.  Out  of  his  profit  the  business 
man  is  supposed  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
community.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
will  reduce  taxation  is  to  the  financial 
interests  of  the  business  man.  The  reve- 
nue from  saloon  licenses  pays  a  laige 
part  of  the  municipal  expenses,  thereby 
reducing  taxation.    It  is  true  that  the 
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police  expenses  are  larger  in  a  city  with 
saloons,  but  the  police-court  fines  and 
the  revenue  from  saloon  licenses  pay  the 
police  expenses  and  furnish  a  handsome 
revenue  to  the  city  besides.  The  labor- 
ing man  supports  both  the  saloon  and 
the  poUce ;  that  is  why  sober  business  men 
who  never  drink  themselves  and,  person- 
ally, have  no  use  for  the  saloon,  will  fight 
tooth  and  nail  in  defense  of  the  liquor 
business  whenever  a  local  option  fight  is 
on.  The  saloon  is  the  business  man's 
scheme  for  making  the  poor  man  pay  the 
taxes  and  at  the  same  time  use  up  his 
financial  reserve  so  that  if  a  strike  occurs 
he  cannot  hold  out.  Thus  our  enter- 
prising business  man  kills  two  birds  with 
one  stone;  he  reduces  the  laboring  man 
to  a  condition  of  helplessness  and  at  the 
same  time  relieves  himself  of  a  burden 
of  taxation.  Under  socialism  this  same 
man  will  just  as  strenuously  oppose  the 
retail  sale  of  liquor;  for  with  socialism 
there  will  be  no  business  interests  to  tax 
and  it  will  be  to  every  man's  personal  in- 
terest to  increase  the  productivity  of  so- 
ciety. Liquor  reduces  the  productivity 
of  society  by  keeping  vast  numbers  of 
men  who  might  be  productive  at  work  that 
is  worse  than  unproductive  and  by  stu- 
pifying  the  worker.  For  these  reasons 
public  sentiment  generally  will  oppose 
the  sale  of  liquor.  Such  towns  as  Wichi- 
ta, Leavenworth,  Atchison  and  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  where  saloons  run  wide 
open  in  a  prohibition  state,  will  at  once 
become  "dry."  The  law  will  not  be 
violated  for  no  one  will  have  any  financial 
interest  in  violating  it.  The  only  ones 
who  will  oppose  the  law  will  be  the  drink- 
ing element,  who  are,  at  the  most,  but  a 
minority  of  the  population,  and  they  can 
only  get  liquor  by  sending  for  it  in  small 
packages  by  mail  or  express. 

What  then  may  we  prophesy  will  be 
the  effect  of  socialism  on  the  liquor  traffic  ? 


Will  it  solve  the  problem  ?  The  immedi- 
ate effect  of  the  introduction  of  socialism 
will  be  that  hundreds  of  localities  that 
have  heretofore  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  liquor  evil  will  at  once  become  dry. 
Neighborhood  after  neighborhood,  town 
after  town,  state  after  state,  will  vote  to 
stop  the  retail  sale  of  liquor,  until  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  will  finally  stop 
its  manufacture.  As  abolition  sentiment 
grew  and  flourished  in  those  states  where 
slavery  was  unprofitable,  so  prohibition 
sentiment  will  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
entire  country  when  the  financial  interest 
in  the  sale  of  liquor  is  destroyed.  The 
tobacco  trade  will  be  affected  in  the  same 
way. 

It  may  be  said  as  an  objection  to  social- 
ism that  these  arguments  are  a  confession 
that  profit  is  the  incentive  of  industry, 
and  that  if  the  liquor  traffic  fails  from  a 
lack  of  that  incentive  all  other  industries 
will  also  fail  for  the  same  reason.  But 
in  useful  industries  there  will  be  a  greater 
incentive  than  that  of  profit — the  desire 
to  secure  the  best  possible  Uving  with 
the  least  possible  work.  In  the  case  of 
Uquor  and  tobacco  the  only  incentive  wiU 
be  the  desire  to  cater  to  a  depraved  appe- 
tite. It  is  not  profit  that  now  furnishes 
the  incentive  of  the  laboring  man  to  work, 
but  hunger  and  cold.  Remember  that 
with  socialism  the  people  will  regulate 
the  industries  of  the  country  directly; 
the  liquor  industry  as  well  as  everything 
else.  Such  a  strong  organization  as  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  is  in  some  places  would  have 
the  right  to  demand  a  referendum  on 
the  liquor  question  at  any  time  they 
might  see  fit.  Let  social  reformers 
take  notice:  Socialism  will  unify  and 
release  the  moral  force  of  both  sexes  of 
the  entire  nation.  Consider  well  what 
that  means. 

William  H.  Watts. 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 


A  KING  AND  A  FOOL. 


Bt  Charles  Townbend. 


THE  KING  was  young  and  comely, 
and  he  looked  at  the  worid  with 
merry  eyes,  distrusting  nobody.  A  witty 
king,  too;  for  he  could  give  the  court 
Fool  jest  for  jest;  albeit  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  plume  the  shafts  that  bum  and 
scar.  He  was  bom  laughing,  the  old 
wives  said,  and  he  brought  the  glad  sun- 
shine on  dark  days.  The  children  laugh- 
ed loud  and  clapped  their  tiny  hands 
when  he  rode  by,  while  the  hard-palmed 
waved  their  caps  and  cheered. 

Now  the  court  Fool,  though  old  and 
crabbed,  was  wise  beyond  his  motley. 
He  saw  many  things  that  were  hidden 
from  the  King,  and  at  last  he  spoke  with 
a  Fool's  freedom: 

"Who  is  it,"  he  said,  "that  gives  noth- 
ing and  gives  all;  that  gets  all  and  gets 
nothing  ?  ** 

"A  riddle,  a  riddle!"  cried  the  King. 
"  Expound,  sir  Fool." 

The  Jester  laughed  and  jangled  his 
bells.  "Oh  fool  of  kings,"  said  he,  "go 
get  you  a  palmer's  staff." 

"  Oh  king  of  fools,"  answered  his  ma- 
jesty, "palmers'  staves  are  for  beggars." 

"And  a  king  who  gives  nothing  to  the 
mighty  barons  gives  all  thrir  loyalty  to 
the  winds;  while  he  who  gets  aU  praise 
from  the  common  people  gets  nothing. 
Call  for  the  beggar's  staff;  you  will  need 
it  when  the  evil  days  come." 

"The  common  people  are  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  my  land,"  said  the  King, 
"  and  I  deal  with  them  justly." 

"Good,  good  beyond  M  whooping," 
laughed  the  Jester;  "  but  what  of  the  rich 
and  mighty  ?  You  have  made  them  bear 
their  part  of  the  taxes — an  unheard  of 
atrocity — and  you  prevent  robbery  by 
great  corporations.  You  will  not  allow 
the  money-sharks  to  control  your  finances 
nor  even  select  the  members  of  your  coun- 


cil. You  have  allowed  dame  Justice  to 
bag  some  of  the  big  thieves ;  and,  making 
worse,  you  have  taxed  those  smug  and 
fine  club-houses — usually  called  churches! 
Bad  and  bad  again,  beyond  all  swearing." 

"Why,  master  Fool,"  cried  the  King, 
"  do  you  then  object  to  this  or  that  ?  " 

"  Not  I:  but  you  were  a  mighty  simple 
to  do  it.  You  should  have  talked  big 
and  done  nothing.  Then  the  stupid  peo- 
ple, who  are  ever  satisfied  with  chesty 
promises  of  square  deals,  would  have 
shouted  for  you  even  as  now,  while  dumb- 
ly submitting  to  the  plunderers.  Thus 
your  uncle  made  tantlmgs  of  them ;  and 
did  not  the  laboring  idiots  yawp  huzzahs 
and  supply  great  moneys  for  his  pleasures 
—new  mansions,  floating  palaces  and 
joyous  junketing  trips?  Gk>  to!  You 
need  a  schoolmaster." 

The  King  yawned  and  laughed.  "  You 
are  a  tiresome  Fool,"  he  said.  Then  he 
went  forth  to  ride,  while  trumpets  blew 
and  people  cheered. 

Left  to  himself  the  Jester  sat  thinking 
— his  chin  resting  in  his  hands.  Of  a 
verity  it  was  a  day  of  days  to  sit  and  dream, 
a  drowsy  day  when  the  soft  air,  breathing 
rich  perfumes  as  if  from  the  far-away 
Isles  of  Spice,  lingered  and  loved  and 
fondled;  when  the  birds  made  melody 
in  copse  and  park,  and  the  brook  laughed 
madly  as  it  hurried  on  to  the  great  green 


sea. 
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And  he  rides  without  escort,"  growled 
the  jester,  "though  the  old  king  would 
not  visit  a  fair  nor  pass  through  a  dty 
without  a  crowd  of  spies  and  men-at- 
arms  to  keep  the  common  rabble  from 
his  august  person.  Such  are  kings — 
buUies  and  braggarts,  or  just  plain  fools. 
Thank  the  blessed  saints  that  I  am  not 
anointed!" 

"So  you  were,  which  would  you 
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a  bully  or  a  simple  ?  "  cried  a  merry  voice 
at  his  elbow. 

**Fair  Princess  Ida,"  answered  the 
jester  without  changing  position,  '*  when- 
somuch  you  presume  to  address  us  with- 
out our  royal  permission,  be  less  strenuous 
and  more  humble.  As  for  your  trite 
question,  please  recall  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  king's  Fool,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
a  fool  king.  No.  If  unkind  fate  had 
set  me  up  to  rule  I  should  have  been  a 
braggart  and  bully — as  Modred  will  be 
when  he  clutches  the  diadem." 

''Modred?"  gasped  the  Princess,  all 
the  laughter  gone  from  her  voice. 

"  Modred,"  echoed  the  Jester,  with  a 
shrewd,  sidelong  look.  ''You  have  seen 
it  then  ?  " 

Seen, — seen  what  ?  " 
The  imperial  bee  in  his  bonnet  which 
makes  him  long  to  grasp  the  crown — 
that  he  may  hear  the  sycophants  shout: 
'Long  live  King  Modred  and  Queen 
Ida!*" 

The  Princess  flushed  hotly.  "You 
are  insolent,  knave!"  she  cried,  giving 
him  a  resounding  slap  that  made  his  ear 
bum.  "Modred  will  never  be  king; 
and  were  he  lord  of  all  the  land  and  sea 
none  should  hail  me  his  queen." 

"My  faith,"  laughed  the  Fool  as  he 
rubbed  his  buzzing  ear,  "if  you  were 
king  the  realm  would  be  safe.  Since  you 
can  give  such  a  cu£P  at  fifteen,  'tis  cer- 
tain you  may  brain  an  ox  at  fifty." 

"  Truly,  if  his  head  were  no  harder  than 
yours.  It  must  be  a  jelly  head  that  lets 
you  talk  of  Modred." 

"Once  upon  a  time — "  began  the 
jester. 

"A  fairy  tale ?  Good,  good!"  and  the 
Princess  clapped  her  hands  in  glee. 

"You  may  find  it  so,"  continued  the 
jester  grimly;  "though  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  but  that  I  remember  it  well.  In  that 
day  the  people  ruled  in  this  land.  To  be 
exact  they  fancied  they  ruled — because 
they  elected  their  pubUc  servants.  Some 
of  these  varlets  held  office — elective  or 
appointive — so  long  that  they  imagined 


they  were  masters,  not  lackeys.  Then, 
in  combination  with  the  vulgar  rich,  whose 
fathers  sold  swine,  grease  and  the  like, 
they  decided  to  make  this  a  kingdom  in 
name  as  it  was  already  in  fact." 

"Why  not?  "asked  the  Princess.  "The 
people  voted  for  it,  as  my  history  proves." 

"  History  proves  nothing,"  retorted  the 
Jester.  "Most  men  he  at  some  times; 
but  most  historians  lie  at  all  times. 
Vote?  Why,  the  people  voted  it  down 
in  spite  of  party  sheep  and  brainless  cads. 
Yet,  when  the  votes  were  published — 
verily,  they  told  a  different  tale.  And  so 
we  have  a  kingdom  and  a  king." 

"Also  a  king's  Fool  who  is  wise — else 
his  story  means  nothing,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess. 

"Also  a  beautiful  visitor — a  httle  Prin- 
cess from  the  west — ^who  is  wise  in  her 
love  and  hate;  so  this  story  is  not  in  vain." 

"Tell  me  how." 

"  Easily  done,"  said  the  Jester,  uncon- 
scious of  a  cat-like  Ustener  who  glared 
at  him  from  the  nearby  shrubbery.  "  As 
you  hate  Modred  and  love  the  King — 
cover  up  your  blushes;  a  princess  has  no 
more  right  to  show  her  heart  than  a  jes- 
ter to  be  sensitive:  as  you  would  favor 
him  you  love  beg  him  to  send  Modred 
far  away — ^to  the  devil  if  possible." 
But  why?" 

Because  the  King  lacks  that  smuggy 
meanness,  that  vile  pettiness  hidden  under 
a  breezy  outside,  which  made  his  prede- 
cessor so  popular  with  the  big  knaves 
and  small  jacks.  Modred  has  the  traits 
and  so  the  great  thieves  would  have  him 
king." 

Tlie  Princess  laughed  merrily.  "Oh, 
but  you  are  a  delicious  Fool  to  dream  so 
idly!"  Then  she  passed  on,  humming 
a  gay  tune,  and  promptly  foigot  the  warn- 
ing. 

That  night  the  honest  old  Jester  lay 
dead:  and  Modred's  quiver  had  one  less 
arrow. 

The  King  was  wroth  and  offered  a 
famous  reward  to  him  who  should  declare 
the  murderer.    But  it  ended  there;  since 
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those  who  knew  dared  not  speak,  so 
much  was  Modied  feared. 

And  things  speedily  came  to  pass  as  the 
jester  had  said.  For  once»  as  the  IQng 
lay  sleeping,  disdaining  the  multitude  of 
guards  with  which  some  petty  imitators 
of  royalty  surround  themselves,  he  was 
seized  by  the  hireUngs  of  the  wily  thieves 
whose  plundering  he  had  stayed.  Under 
the  orders  of  Modred  he  was  borne  in 
swift  silence  to  a  castle  at  the  far  north, 
where  he  was  kept  hard  and  fast.  Then 
the  King's  name  was  forged  in  a  letter  of 
abdication,  naming  Modred  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  read  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  much  show  and  noise; 
whereat  the  dregs  of  the  people — ^fools 
ever — ^tossed  high  in  air  their  greasy  caps 
and  shouted  for  Modred. 

At  once  the  plunderers  came  forth  Uke 
noisome  rats :  some  from  over  sea  whence 
they  had  fled;  others  from  prisons,  set 
free  by  the  new  king;  all  with  itching 
palms,  beady  eyes  and  sharpened  fangs 
— human  hyenas  all. 

Then,  as  of  old,  they  stood  high  in  the 
council  chamber.  Again,  as  of  old,  they 
made  laws  to  benefit  themselves.  Again 
the  surplus  was  squandered  and  the 
treasury  looted  to  pension  many  unde- 
serving— ^the  rich,  the  lazy  able-bodied, 
the  skulker — ^while  oft  the  brave  and 
needy  received  nothing:  or  at  best  a  mere 
pittance.  And  again  canting  hypocrites, 
whined  sacred  songs  through  their  noses, 
bought  cheap  souls  with  tainted  money, 
and  served  the  Enemy  in  secret;  while 
proscribed  and  hated  peoples  once  more 
crawled  forth  and  openly  worshiped  the 
golden  calf. 

Now  for  a  time  the  land  enjoyed  a 
seeming  prosperity.  Nature  smiled,  and 
abundant  harvests  followed.  Trade  was 
brisk  therefore,  and  hired  talkers  kept 
up  the  cry  of  good  times.  True  it  was 
that  prices  of  food,  fuel,  raiment  and 
shelter  mounted  higher  and  higher,  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  fell  lower 
and  lower.  Yet  if  the  common  people 
dared  complain  they  were  rated  soundly 


by  the  new  king's  councillors  who 
sured  them  that  high  prices  were  a  sign 
of  prosperity:  as  if,  in  effect,  that  the  less 
they  earned  the  more  they  had,  and  the 
more  they  were  taxed  the  richer  they  were. 
There  were  troublous  times  ahead.  So 
four  years  passed  away.  And  the  storm 
was  gathering. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  Ida,  now  a 
blooming  maid  of  nineteen,  was  detained 
in  Modred's  court  as  hostage  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  old  debt.  Her  father's  kSmg- 
dom  was  small  and  weak,  and  Modred 
meant  to  benevolently  assimilate  it,  after 
the  manner  of  big  bully  nations  whose 
rulers,  with  upturned  eyes  and  snuffling 
whine,  lay  the  blame  of  their  own  greed 
on  Heaven  itself!  But  Modred  omitted 
the  hypocrisy  and  simply  lied.  He  prom- 
ised, if  the  Princess  would  marry  him,  to 
clear  the  debt  and  guarantee  the  int^rity 
of  her  father's  throne.  But  the  Princess, 
true  to  her  love  for  the  banished  King, 
would  have  naught  of  him.  Then  Mod- 
red  sought  to  gain  by  guile  that  which 
could  not  be  had  fairly.  But  the  Princess 
was  wise  in  her  years  and  not  easily  trap- 
ped. 

Now  there  was  no  jester  at  the  court 
since  Modred  came,  for  he  had  cowardly 
slain  the  last  Merry  Andrew  and  none 
sought  the  place.  But  'one  day,  when 
public  discontent  was  ripe,  came  riding 
there  a  new  jester  out  of  the  west,  bearing 
a  note  of  praise.  He  was  painted  on  the 
face  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  and 
bore  an  ugly  hump  on  one  shoulder.  The 
courtiers  were  mightily  pleased  with  his 
keen  wit  and  broad  humor;  so  they  beg- 
ged Modred  to  retain  him.  And  Modred 
consented,  for  he  had  a  plan  in  his  wicked 
mind  whereby  he  hoped  to  make  the 
jester  useful. 

Before  the  day  was  done  the  man  in 
motley  was  summoned. 

"Listen,  sir  Fool,"  said  Modred;  "is 
your  tongue  smooth  and  ready  enough 
to  gain  a  friendly  pause  from  the  Prin- 
cess?" 

"I    can    he,"   answered    the    Jester, 
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"as  well  as  your  majesty — ^Daay  desire.'* 
"Good!  Then  convey  a  message  to 
her  as  if  from  her  father  or  the  late  king. 
Cleverly  hold  back  a  part  so  that  it  shall 
bring  her,  eager  for  more  news,  to  the 
terrace  before  your  quarters  at  a  late 
hour  to-night." 

"  And  then— ?" 

**  Why  then  you  will  be  observed;  that 
is  all.  But  have  no  fear:  no  harm  shall 
come  to  either  of  you  if  you  are  wise. 
Now  go." 

As  he  was  bidden  the  Jester  sought  the 
Princess.  It  was  a  fair  message  that  he 
bore  to  her;  and  there  was  a  curious  light 
in  her  eyes  after  he  had  departed. 

That  nig^t,  as  the  pale  moonbeams 
lay  across  the  terrace  in  bands  of  tell- 
tale light,  the  Princess,  dose  shrouded, 
crept  along  as  if  in  hiding  toward  the 
humble  quarters  where  the  Jester  lodged. 
He  met  her  at  the  door,  which  was  within 
the  shadows,  where  they  conversed  a 
little  in  low  tones  that  none  might  hear. 
Then,  as  she  turned  to  go,  she  came, 
as  if  by  ill  chance,  face  to  face  with 
Modred. 

"You?**  she  gasped,  as  in  sudden 
fright. 

"Even  I,"  he  replied,  smiling  evilly 
and  passing  on  without  more  words. 

"When  the  next  day  had  come  he  de- 
manded an  interview. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  wed  me  now  ?  *'  he 
asked  abruptly,  laughing  at  her  agitation. 

"  Neither  now  nor  ever!*'  she  answered 
bravely. 

"So?"  and  his  little  eyes  snapped 
viciously.  "Would  you  then  be  haled 
forth  as  the  leman  of  a  wretched  zany  ?  '* 

"At  whose  word?"  she  asked  quietly. 
Mine,  fair  Princess." 
Yours?"  She  looked  him  up  and 
down  in  slow  contempt.  "Where  is  the 
moonstruck  oaf  that  would  take  the  word 
of  such  a  liar  and  coward  ?  *' 

"Have  a  care!"  he  threatened.  And 
she  laughed  in  his  face. 
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Then  Modred,  inflamed  by  passion  and 
maddened  by  her  scom,  seized  Uie  Princess 
and  would  have  kissed  her.  But  his  pro- 
faning lips  had  not  reached  hers  when  he 
was  l]^ttled  and  hurled  to  the  jBoor. 

It  was  the  Jester. 

Modred  wore  no  sword;  but  his  ready 
dagger  was  in  his  hand  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  Yet  his  fierce  rush  stopped 
suddenly,  for  the  Jester  drew  his  own 
sword  like  a  flash.  And  behold!  It  was 
not  a  toy  of  wood,  but  a  man's  weapon 
of  shining,  deadly  steel.  Stepping  back- 
ward he  bowed  the  Princess  out,  then 
closed  and  locked  the  door. 

"The  lady  whom  you  insulted,**  he 
said,  "is  my  bride-elect.  Thus  you  are 
doubly  a  traitor.    You  know  the  penalty.*' 

"Who — who  are  you?"  gasped  Mod- 
red,  livid  with  fear. 

In  reply,  the  Jester  threw  off  his  jacket 
when  the  deforming  hump  fell  to  the  floor. 
The  Jester  stood  erect. 

"  I  am  the  King ! "  he  said. 

Modred  rushed  to  the  casement  to  call 
his  guards.  His  appearance  was  greeted 
with  shouts:  "Down  with  him!  Down 
with  Modred !    Long  live  the  King! " 

Justice  was  swift.  And  when  the  peo- 
ple heard  that  Modred's  career  had  ended 
in  a  loop  of  strong  twine,  they  seized  on 
the  great  criminab  who  had  plundered 
them  of  food,  Ught  and  heat;  and  those 
villains  were  hung,  too — sometimes  with- 
out ceremony. 

The  days  of  greed  were  done.  The 
swine  that  walked  like  men  disappeared. 
There  was  joy  in  the  land. 

About  the  King  and  Princess?  Oh, 
they  were  married,  of  course,  and  lived 
happily  ever  after:  just  as  they  do  in  the 
the  good  old  story-books. 

Charles  Townsend. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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HON.  GEORGE  FRED.  WILLIAMS  AND  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  TWO 

NEW  ENGLAND  DEFENDERS  OF  THE 

PEOPLE'S  CAUSE. 


The  Present  Battle  Between  Democracy 
and  Plntocracy  Within  The  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  Party  is  again 
being  burdened  by  the  "old  man  of 
the  sea"  who  came  so  near  engulfing  it  at  the 
last  national  election — privileged  interests  or 
reactionary  plutocracy.  The  trusts,  public- 
service  corporations  and  other  monopolies, 
not  satisfied  with  dominating  the  Republican 
machine,  and  viewing  with  alarm  the  rising 
tide  of  popular  resentment  against  the  reign 
of  graft  and  corruption  due  to  class-legisla- 
tion and  the  domination  of  the  criminal  rich 
in  business  and  political  life,-  have  determined 
to  keep  up  the  same  disorganizing  or  **rule 
or  ruin"  tactics  which  have  marked  thii  ele- 
ment ever  since  it  failed  to  continue  to  con- 
trol the  democratic  organization  in  1806. 

The  sudden  and  apparently  spontaneous 
call  for  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  so-called  "safe  and 
sane  "  guardians  of  Wall  street  and  plutocratic 
influences  deceived  few.  It  was  recognized 
at  once  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Wall- 
street  gamblers  and  their  confederates  pri- 
marily to  check  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
favor,  which  was  setting  in  toward  Mr.  Hearst 
on  account  of  the  aggressive  and  sjrstematic 
manner  in  which  he  has  fought  the  law-defy- 
ing and  people-oppressing  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies; while,  secondarily,  its  aim  was  to  create 
dissensions  among  the  radical  forces  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  thus  divide  the  elements 
that  threatened  to  bring  the  government  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  thus  break 
the  power  of  the  present  commercial  feudal- 
ism. It  was  doubtless  the  expectation  of  the 
reactionary  or  plutocratic  leaders  that  Mr. 
Bryan  would  not  immediately  take  issue  with 
the  element  that  now  had  seemed  to  come  over 
to  him  and  who  were  hailing  him  as  a  con- 
servative statesman.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  easy  matter  a  little  later  to  have  discov- 
ered that  he  was  more  radical  than  the  vested 
interests  felt  safe,  and  they  would  then  have 
been  able  to  have  centered  upon  a  man  of 
the  Justice  Gray  or  Senator  Bailey  stripe — 


men  agreeable  to  corporate  interests  or  who 
would  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  by 
such  interests. 

Happily  for  the  Republic,  Mr.  Brj^an  fafled 
to  fall  into  the  trap,  and  by  showing  that  he 
was  more  radical  than  he  was  in  1896,  he 
practically  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  up- 
holders of  special  privilege  and  class-legisla- 
tion before  they  were  ready  to  repudiate  him. 
When,  however,  he  requested  one  of  the  most 
offensive  and  notoriously  undemocratic  po- 
litical bosses  in  Illinois  to  st^  aside  in  the 
interests  of  harmony,  good  government  and 
the  success  of  the  party,  the  true  animus  of 
the  pretended  friends  of  Mr.  Biyan  was  un- 
covered in  the  action  of  this  same  representa- 
tive of  corporate  interests  and  corrupt  politics, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  who  savagely  denounced  Mr. 
Bryan  and  refused  to  yidd  the  point  of  van- 
tage, showing  deariy  by  the  action  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  pretensions  of  the  i^utocratic  or 
reactionary  corrupt  element  in  the  Democrat- 
ic party . 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the 
pretence  of  friendship  for  Mr.  Bryan  wiU  be 
kept  up  for  some  time  after  the  reception 
accorded  him  in  New  York  on  his  return 
to  this  country  by  the  men  who  are  committed 
to  the  interests  of  dass-goveiiiment  or  |^a- 
tocracy,  for  only  in  this  way  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  seriously  disorganize  the 
radical  democratic  movement  a  little  later  and 
thus  render  Republican  success  certain;  where- 
as, if  the  plutocratic  element  was  eliminated 
from  the  Democratic  party,  the  triumph  of 
radical  and  progressive  democracy  would  be 
inevitable. 

In  our  judgment,  the  hope  of  democracy 
at  the  present  crisis  depends  upon  the  resolute 
stand  that  shall  be  taken  by  the  radical  demo- 
cratic leaders  in  unswervingly  refusing  to 
recognize  the  corporation  tools,  the  corrupt 
bosses  and  the  reactionaiy  element  which  has 
proved  not  only  the  great  disorganizing  ele- 
ment in  the  parfy,  but  has  also  prevent^  the 
party  from  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people. 
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Happflj  for  the  nation,  in  all  sections  of  the 
land  to-day  in  the  two  great  parties  as  well  as 
among  the  more  radical  organizations,  we 
find  hi^-minded  statesmen  and  public  leaders 
who  are  resolutely  refusing  to  bow  the  knee  to 
the  arrogant  and  determined  conunerdal 
feudalism  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
dominated  the  politics  of  our  country,  and, 
through  this  domination,  has  been  enabled  to 
steadily  acquire  unearned  wealth  by  various 
indirect  and  often  lawless  methods,  and  whose 
ascendency  has  been  marked  by  corruption 
of  the  people's  servants,  the  enthronement  of 
servile  tools  in  places  of  political  trust,  and 
the  driving  into  obscurity  of  those  pditical 
leaders  who  were  aggressively  honest  and  in- 
flexible in  their  loyalty  to  the  fundamental 
demands  of  democracy  or  free  government 
and  the  rights  of  all  the  people. 

All  over  the  land  are  men  who  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  temptation — ^the  lure  of  office 
or  of  gold  and  the  various  prizes  that  the 
ambitious  self-seeking  covet — have  spumed 
to  betray  the  people  or  become  recreant  to 
the  hi^  demands  of  justice  and  patriotism 
for  any  gift  within  the  power  of  those  who  have 
subtly  assailed  free  institutions,  robbed  the 
masses  and  debauched  the  government  in  all 
its  departments.  Happily  for  the  RepuUic, 
these  worthy  successors  of  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Lincoln  are  not  con- 
fiiMd  to  any  party.  Senator  La  FoUette,  the 
Republican  of  Wisconsin,  has  dealt  as  power- 
ful blows  for  the  people  and  the  triumph  of 
the  principles  of  true  democracy  as  has  €rov- 
emor  Folk  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Winston  Chur- 
chill in  New  Hampshire  is  fitting  for  the  cause 
of  civic  morality  and  free  institutions  as  ag- 
gressively as  is  Mr.  Moran,  the  progressive 
democratic  District-Attorney,  carrying  for- 
ward the  same  battle  in  Massachusetts,  where 
his  impartiality,  as  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  lawbreakers,  and  his  searching  out  of 
the  evil  doers  in  attempting  to  break  up  or- 
ganized corruption  is  making  his  name  a  ter- 
ror to  the  criminal  rich  and  the  political  ma- 
chine bosses  who  are  the  lieutenants  of  cor- 
rupt corporate  interests.  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  as  representatives 
of  the  more  individualistic  democracy,  and 
Mr.  Hearst,  as  the  representative  of  the  New 
Zealand  sdiool  of  progressive  democracy,  are 
other  typical  characters  who  have  been  brave- 
ly,   steadfastly   and   conscientiously   fighting 


reaction,  corruption,  injustioe  and  the  des- 
potism of  a  powerful  i^utocracy,  tilandtng 
ever  by  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  rig^ 
and  refusing  to  compromise  when  compio- 
mise  meant  dishonor  or  the  betrayal  of  die 
interests  of  the  people. 

Hon.  deorge  Fred.  Williama,  of  Hmsta- 

chnsetts. 

Hon.  Geoige  Fred.  Williams  of  Maasadiii- 
setts  is  another  leader  in  this  group  of  hi^ 
minded  patriots  of  the  old  order.  Mr.  Will- 
iams in  many  respects  resembles  Wendell 
Phillips.  Like  Mr.  Phillips,  he  was  reared  in 
a  home  of  culture  and  refinement.  After 
graduating  from  Dartmouth,  he  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  Returning  to  Boston 
he  entered  the  practice  of  law.  Being  a  man 
of  engaging  personality,  of  refinement  and  of 
broad  culture,  he  was  welcomed  into  the  most 
exclusive  circles  of  New  England  sode^.  He 
is  a  fine  public  speaker,  d^,  forcihle,  direct 
and  convincing,  while,  possessing  in  a  rare 
degree  all  the  hall-marks  of  a  true  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  inherent  nobility,  he  neoessaiily 
attracts  and  wins  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  those  who  value  all  that  is  most  sterling 
and  worthy  in  man;  but,  with  this  broad 
culture  and  refinement  there  is  no  weakness, 
no  disposition  to  compromise  or  sacnfioe 
principle  or  to  abandon  right,  justice  and  the 
great  principles  of  free  government  for  fear 
of  hurting  some  one's  feelings,  or  because 
p<^cy  dictates  silence  or  compromise. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
when  WendeU  Phillips  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  black  man,  he  was  a  favorite  in  the  most 
exclusive  drdes  of  Boston  society;  but,  on 
his  taking  a  brave  stand  for  justice,  be  was 
suddenly  socially  ostracized.  Very  similar, 
indeed,  was  the  treatment  accorded  Mr.  Will- 
iams in  certain  circles  of  Boston  society  when 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  people  in 
the  campaign  of  189(1 — ^the  great  opening 
battle  of  the  friends  of  free  institutions  against 
corporate  control  of  government  and  the  de- 
bauching of  the  people's  servants  by  privi- 
leged interest.  But  it  was  long  before  that 
date  that  the  corrupt  and  criminal  classes  had 
learned  to  fear  this  intrepid  young  leader, 
because  of  his  uncompromising  and  aggressive 
honesty. 

He  entered  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
in  1889,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  sleep- 
ing,, while  their  ri|^ts  were  being  stealthily 
taken  from  them.    A  powerful  and  a  corrupt 
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lobby  was  busily  at  work  in  the  interests  of 
certain  great  corporations  seeking  immensely 
valuable  public  franchises.  Political  bosses 
and  machines  were  not  then  such  powerful 
factors  in  politics  as  they  have  been  since  the 
corporations  found  that  by  liberal  campaign 
contributions  and  other  methods  known  to 
privileged  interests  they  could,  by  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  political  machine,  further  their  in- 
terests with  less  danger  of  detection  than  by 
pursuing  the  old-time  lobby  methods. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  beheld  what  all  thought- 
ful people  now  recognize — ^the  grave  peril 
that  menaces  free  institutions  from  corporate 
wealth  seeking  special  privileges,  and  espec- 
iaUy  from  the  public-service  companies,  and 
he  raised  his  voice  against  the  prevailing  cor- 
rupt practices  and  the  systematic  betrayal  of 
the  people  in  a  way  that  startled  the  "safe 
and  sane  pillars  of  society"  who  pose  as  the 
"better  element"  while  plundering  the  people 
of  their  richest  sources  of  revenue  through 
influencing  legislation  and  securing  the  elec- 
tion to  responsible  posts  of  their  tools  or  per- 
sons who  can  be  influenced  to  betray  their 
trust  for  the  enrichment  of  the  privileged  few. 
He  compelled  a  legislative  investigation  that, 
with  a  Charles  Hughes  in  the  seat  of  the  At- 
torney-General, would  probably  have  proved 
as  sensational  as  the  recent  insurance  expos- 
ures. 

We  remember  very  distinctly  Hamlin  Grar- 
land,  who  had  been  following  the  exposure 
and  attending  the  so-called  investigation  for 
material  which  he  worked  up  into  his  vigorous 
novel,  A  Member  of  the  Third  House,  calling 
at  our  editorial  rooms  one  morning.  He  was 
very  full  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
"Flower,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  you  keeping 
your  eye  on  Geoige  Fred.  Williajns  ?  lliere 
is  as  fine  a  t3rpe  of  the  high-minded  and  true 
statesman  as  can  be  found.  The  country 
needs  just  such  men  at  the  present  time  more 
than  anything  else." 

"  Yes,  and  beoause  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man," 
we  replied,  "he  will  be  a  marked  man  from 
this  time  forth.  Privileged  and  corporate 
wealth  rightly  dread  such  men,  for  they  awak- 
en the  people  to  the  fact  that  their  birthri^ts 
are  being  taken  from  them,  while  they  are 
b^ng  placed  under  financial  bondage  to  those 
who  are  obtaining  priceless  rights  and  fran- 
chises for  nothing." 

Mr.  Garland  felt  as  we  did,  and  subsequent 
events  confirmed  our  impressions.  From  the 
day  that  Mr.  Williams  alarmed  the  great  Mas- 


sachusetts corporations,  he  became  the  sub- 
ject of  critidsm  from  all  the  public-opinion 
organs  and  agencies  which  they  controlled. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress,  however,  and 
served  from  1891-98,  while  in  1895,  1896  and 
1897  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Grovemor  and  carried  on  vigorous  educa- 
tional campaigns  almost  single-handed,  as 
the  press  of  the  Democratic  parfy  of  the  old 
Bay  State  was  almost  as  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  public-service  companies  as  was 
the  Republican  press.  Henry  M.  Whitney, 
the  most  baleful  character  in  Massachusetts 
politics,  as  the  head  of  the  greatest  municipal 
corporation  interests,  posed  as  a  Democrat, 
and  his  influence  on  the  press  had  long  been 
almost  as  supreme  as  his  influence  in  the  leg- 
islature, where  he  secured  practically  every- 
thing he  asked  for.  All  of  Uie  grafters,  all  of 
the  corrupt  machine  element  and  all  of  the 
privileged  classes  were  solidly  united  against 
this  man  who  could  not  be  bought  or  bullied 
into  silence,  while  the  state,  of  course,  normally 
was  overwhelmingly  Republican.  Though 
Mr.  Williams  was  successively  defeated,  he 
sowed  the  seed  of  justice  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  people  and  aroused  a  laige  element 
in  the  sleeping  Conunonwealth  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  pei^  that  confronted  them. 

When  y^lliam  J.  Bryan  was  nominated  in 
1896,  Mr.  Williams  understood  the  real  issue 
as  clearly  as  did  the  alarmed  plutocracy  who 
trembled  lest  their  corrupt  domination  of 
American  politics  would  be  overthrown.  He 
had  seen  the  political  faroe-tragedy  played  in 
the  state  legislature  and  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  he  knew  what  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  only  just  coming  to  understand — that  the 
real  or  supreme  issue  was  whether  plutocracy 
or  democracy  should  prevail,  whether  or  not 
dass-govemment,  beholden  to  and  supported 
by  privileged  interests,  should  gain  perma- 
nent ascendency  over  a  popular  government 
aggressively  honest  and  administered  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people. 

In  a  recent  interview  given  to  Hearst's 
Boston  American,  Mr.  Williams,  in  referring 
to  the  present  general  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  to  the  peril  of  the  arrogant  ag- 
gressions of  the  corrupt  and  conscienceless 
plutocracy,  said: 

"The  Renaissance  of  Real  Democracy  is 
simply  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  ibe  truths  whidi  were  the  moving  forces 
of  the  platform  of  1896. 
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"The  money  forces  were  able,  in  that  cam- 
paign, to  befog  the  national  platform  by  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  and  ignorance  on  the  money 
question,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  whole  plat- 
form constituted  a  splendid  protest  against 
the  perversions  of  government  by  the  money 
power,  which  had  controlled  it  without  a  break 
for  a  qfuarter  of  a  century. 

"The  press,  controUed  by  this  same  power, 
had  insisted  that  the  rulers  of  money  and  in- 
dustry were  the  only  true  guides  in  political 
progress. 

**The  giant  money  forces  were  combined 
to  create  the  belief  that  whoever  attacked  the 
domination  of  government  by  the  industrial 
leaders  attacked  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
were  leading  a  general  attack  upon  the  wealth 
producers  of  the  land. 

"The  banks  controUed  money.  The  rail- 
roads controUed  the  avenues  of  trade. 

"The  banks  and  the  railroads  were  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  high  finance,  which 
reached  into  aU  the  great  industries  of  the 
country. 

"It  was  not  then  realized  that  those  who 
controUed  money  and  the  railroads  were  grad- 
uaUy  bmlding  up  a  system  of  industrial  mo- 
nopoly, the  roofs  of  which  are  now  beginning 
to  tumble  into  the  foundation.  It  has  taken 
ten  years  for  people  to  learn  that  these  leaders 
of  lu^  finance  were  not  only  absolutely  im- 
moral, but  even  criminal,  in  their  scheme  of 
aggrandisement. 

"Much  is  now  dear  which  was  only  dimly 
seen  in  the  year  1896,  and  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  great  Money  and  Railroad  Trusts 
have  been  the  deUberate  bmlders  of  a  system 
of  monopoly  throughout  the  country. 

"It  is  they  who  have  made  the  Coal  Trust 
defiant  of  human  rights  and  of  human  needs. 
It  is  they  who,  by  their  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion, have  set  up  the  greatest  monopoly  of  the 
world,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  and  have  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  its  competitors. 

"It  is  they  who  have  placed  the  trust  in 
practical  possession  of  the  great  steel  industry, 
and  particularly  of  the  sources  of  its  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  they  who  by  unlawful  favors 
have  put  the  animal  food  of  the  entire  republic 
into  the  control  of  a  few  imprindpled  exploiters. 

"It  is  they  who  have  perverted  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  country,  and 
have  turned  what  should  have  been  the  sav- 
ings-banks of  the  people  into  dens  of  thieves. 

"In  other  words,  it  now  appears  that  a  set 
of  absolutely  unprindpled  and  lawless  men 


have  been  teaching  us  our  morals,  making  our 
laws,  and,  worse  than  aU,  preventing  the  en- 
forcement of  law  where  their  misdeeds  were 
involved." 

It  is  not  strange  that  aU  the  grafting  horde 
in  the  poUtical  machines  of  both  parties,  no 
less  than  their  masters — ^the  campaign-con- 
tributing and  courtesy-bestowing  corporations 
— united  openly  or  covertly  to  destroy  their 
formidable  antagonist.  Th^  could  not  be 
done  by  attacking  the  man  or  his  motives,  nor 
yet  by  attempting  to  answer  his  powerful  ar- 
guments. The  opposition,  therefore,  dther 
strove  to  ignore  him  or  to  sneer  at  his  utter- 
ances while  liberaUy  applying  offensive  ad- 
jectives, which  men  without  a  cause  and  inno- 
cent of  prindples  are  accustomed  to  use  in 
lieu  of  arguments.  In  a  normaUy  Republican 
state  a  minority  leader,  who  had  the  press  of 
his  party  and  the  old  comiptionists  Uiat  had 
long  dominated  the  party,  fighting  him,  had 
little  chance  of  success  until  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  became  awakened  to  the  true 
condition  of  affairs.  Hence  the  combined 
opposition,  aided  by  the  powerful  corporation 
interests  that  were  bent  on  the  poUtical  de- 
struction of  this  David  in  Massachusetts  poli- 
tics, finally,  by  the  employment  of  sharp 
practices,  gained  control  of  the  party  organi- 
zation in  the  state  and  Mr.  Williams  retired 
from  active  partidpation  in  poUtics,  devoting 
his  time  to  his  law  practice  and  awaiting  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  dangers  that 
threatened  free  institutions,  no  less  than  their 
own  weU-being. 

At  length,  Mr.  Hearst  started  the  Boston 
American^  and  thus  gave  to  the  progressive 
democracy  of  New  England  a  feariess,  aggres- 
sive and  incorruptible  organ.  The  paper  was 
a  phenomenal  success  almost  from  the  start, 
and  it  is  now  the  widest-cireulated  daily  in 
New  England.  With  its  success,  the  progres- 
sive democracy  again  came  to  the  front,  the 
first  notable  victory  won  for  the  people  at  the 
polls  being  the  election  of  John  B.  Moran  for 
District-Attorney  of  Boston,  in  spite  of  the 
united  opposition  of  the  grafters,  the  machine- 
poUticians  and  the  privileged  interests.  The 
general  uncovering  of  poUtical  and  business 
corruption  throughout  ttie  United  States  and 
the  vigorous  warfare  that  has  been  waged  by 
Mr.  Moran  against  the  criminal  rich  who  pose 
as  the  "better  element"  in  Massachusetts, 
are  serving  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
New  Elng^and,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  character 
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of  the  hi^-priests  of  modern  finance  and  the 
leaders  of  the  commercial  feudalism  which 
has  of  late  dominated  our  political  life,  so  that 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  at  last  being  opened 
and,  as  Mr.  Williams  recently  pointed  out: 

"It  is  now  seen  by  all  right-thinking  men 
that  if  hi^  finance  has  shown  itself  to  be 
fraudulent,  criminal  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Beef  Trust,  murderous,  there  is  but  one 
remaining  resort  for  a  healthy  republic,  name- 
ly, the  resort  which  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
found  always  available  and  responsive — ^the 
honesty,  justice  and  patriotism  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  Where,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked,  is  there  hope  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  institutions,  political  and  commercial, 
unless  it  be  found  in  the  sturdy  character  of 
the  people  of  the  republic  ? 

"McCall  and  Perkins,  in  1896,  held  up  the 
money  which  they  stole  from  the  people's 
savings,  with  hypocritical  appeals  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  country. 

"Mr.  Baer  left  the  Democratic  party  in 
1896,  with  protests  against  national  dishonor, 
that  he  might  more  perfectly  fix  the  monopo- 
listic control  of  his  master,  Morgan,  upon  the 
coal  supply  of  the  country. 

"The  best-conducted  railroad  in  the  woiid 
is  claimed  to  be  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  we  find  its  management  honeycombed 
with  corruption,  favoritism  and  lawlessness. 

"Food  of  the  people  was  poisoned  by  the 
Beef  Trust  ten  years  ago  as  ruthlessly  as  it 
was  a  year  ago;  but  the  people  would  not  then 
believe  the  utter  immorality  of  the  ruling 
forces,  which  made  possible  even  wholesale 
poisoning  for  purposes  of  profit." 

The  seeing  of  th^se  things  is  creating  a  pop- 
ular revulsion  in  public  sentiment  that  is 
causing  a  panic  in  the  ranks  of  the  grafting 
politicians,  as  weU  as  the  interests  on  whom 
they  depend  for  corrupt  fimds  with  which  to 
betray  the  cause  of  the  people;  while  the  elec- 
torate, beholding  that  they  have  been  cruelly 
deceived  and  plundered,  are  at  last  turning 
to  their  true  friends,  just  as  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  early  nineties,  after  being  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  by  the  reactionary  and 
capitalistic  party,  turned  to  the  liberal  radicals, 
installing  Ballance  and  Seddon  as  the  master- 
spirits in  their  political  life.  In  so  doing  they 
brought  into  power  the  noblest  and  most  sanely 
progressive  band  of  statesmen  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  political  arena  during  the  past 


fifty  years.  In  the  Renaissance  of  Democracy 
the  people  will  demand  a  hi^  place  for  Mr. 
Williams,  because  no  political  leader  of  New 
England  commands  so  fully  the  absolute  con- 
fidence of  the  conscience-element  of  the  elec- 
torate— ^the  earnest  men  who  think  for  them- 
selves instead  of  taking  their  opinions  from 
a  corporation-controlled  press  or  blindly  fol- 
lowing their  prejudices  and  voting  "as  father 
voted." 

Mr.  Williams  on  The   Master  lasnes  of 

The  Present. 

Wishing  to  present  to  the  readers  of  The 
Arena  the  ideas  of  the  strongest  and  most 
representative  leaders  of  the  new  Democratic- 
Republican  Renaissance  as  to  what  should  be 
the  dominant  demands  in  the  present  crisis, 
we  recently  obtained  from  Mr.  Williams  the 
following  brief  and  concise  statements  of  his 
opinions  in  answer  to  our  questions: 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the 
cardinal  demands  of  the  democratic  party  in 
the  great  conflicts  that  will  be  fought  between 
now  and  the  closing  of  the  poUs  at  the  next 
Presidential  election  ? 

A.  (a)  Direct-Legislation:  Initiative,  Ref- 
erendum and  Recall. 

(b)  Public-ownership  of  public  utilities. 

(c)  The  selection  of  candidates  not  in 

league  with  the  spoliators. 

(d)  Nominations  by  primary  elections. 

(e)  A  limitation  of  the  present  power  of 

the  judiciary  to  invade  the  executive 
department  under  guise  of  equity 
jurisdiction. 

Q.  Do  you  not  feel  that  Direct-Legislation 
should  be  made  a  strong  issue, — that  it  is  of 
first  importance  that  the  government  be  brought 
back  into  the  hands  of  tibe  people  and  that  the 
rule  of  corporations  through  corrupt  bosses 
and  machines  be  thereby  broken  ? 

A.  The  complication  of  issues  under  our 
representative  system  has  proven  a  weakness 
in  that  system,  which  prevents  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  representatives  on  any  given 
question.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  added 
Democratic  measures  of  Direct-Legislation 
on  spck^fic  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  public-ownership  of 
public  utilities  should  also  be  made  a  strong 
issue  from  now  on  ? 

A.  The  alienation  of  representatives  from 
loyalty  to  popular  ri^ts  has  been  mainly  in- 
stigated by  the  private  owners  of  public  func- 
tions, which  have  been  donated  to  private 
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capitalists  for  piuposes  of  profit.  These  latter 
are  the  great  corrupters  of  politics,  and  we  shall 
not  have  real  popular  government  until  their 
proprietary  interest  in  the  public  business  has 
ceased.  Therefore  the  sovereign  powers  del- 
egated to  private  persons  must  be  withdrawn 
by  the  state  which  gave  them.  Private  own- 
ership of  the  highways  also  creates  favoritism 
in  transportation,  which  is  an  inevitable  cre- 
ator of  trade  monopoly,  and  has  a  powerful 
effect  upon  economic  conditions.  The  nation 
must  take  over  the  trunk-lines,  in  order  to 
open  up  the  great  highways  of  commerce, 
and  the  states  can  simultaneously  possess 
themselves  of  the  minor  or  local  lines. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  regard  to  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  the  injunction  power 
by  the  courts  which  has  been  so  marked  a 
feature  of  our  government  since  corporate 
interests  have  dominated  the  political  ma- 
chines of  the  two  great  parties  ? 

A.  The  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
has  been  much  abused  and  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. It  is  an  invasion  of  the  executive  and 
police  functions  by  the  judiciary,  and  also 
circumvents  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
trial  by  jury  and  due  process  of  law.  In  my 
judgment,  after  much  study,  a  fundamental 
attack  must  be  made  on  the  system,  which 
may  require  constitutional  amendments. 

Winston  Ohorchill. 

When  Winston  Churchill  was  nominated 
for  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  we  shared 
in  common  with  many  other  Americans  who 
had  enjoyed  his  excellent  novels  and  who  es- 
pecially appreciated  the  broad,  fine,  states- 
manlike spirit  and  the  moral  idealism  which 
marked  The  Crisis,  the  hope  that  here  was  a 
young  man  who  would  reflect  the  Lincoln 
spirit — ^that  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  popular 
government  and  dvic  integrity  that  was,  and 
is,  the  supreme  demand  which  the  Republic 
makes  upon  her  statesmen  in  the  present  crisis. 
We  felt  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  one 
who  had  studied  our  history  as  painstakingly 
as  had  Mr.  Churchill  and  who  had  dwelt  so 
sympathetically  and  intelligently  on  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Lincoln,  woiild  not  fail  the 
people  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need.  Still, 
we  knew  how  many  had  ftdlen  by  the  wayside, 
victims  of  subtle  opportunism  and  seductive 
promises  or  sinister  threats  of  the  oonmierdal 
feudalism,  so  that  we  almost  feared  that  he 
might  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  high  demands 
of  the  hour.    Happily  for  the  Republic,  this 


popular  young  novelist  has  thus  far  proved 
himself  to  be  as  moraUy  great  as  be  is  intd- 
lectually  brilliant. 

Unlike  Mr.  Williams,  he  has  not  yet  aroused 
the  united  opposition  of  all  the  privil^ned  in- 
terests that  are  fattening  off  of  the  sustenance 
of  the  people  by  the  aid  of  special  privileges, 
monopoly  rights  and  corrupt  control  of  the 
people's  servants.  Indeed,  up  to  the  present 
time  the  fight  is  local  rather  than  general,  al- 
though the  issue  is  national  in  that  the  evil 
that  he  finds  incarnated  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  one  of  the  master-sources  of  ]M>litical 
OOTruption  and  individual  oppression  in  the 
Republic;  and  he  who  in  this  great  conflict 
throws  his  influence  on  the  side  of  civic  right- 
eousness and  the  people's  cause,  soon  becomes 
a  marked  man.  Tlie  political  bosses  and 
their  masters,  the  corporations,  invariably 
decree  his  political  assassination  and  secret^ 
or  openly  they  lay  their  plans  for  his  destruc- 
tion. And  if  to-day  some  leading  papers, 
which  are  notoriously  dominated  by  public- 
service  interests,  outside  of  New  Ebimpshire 
are  still  favorable  to  him,  the  hour  is  at  hand 
when  he  cannot  hope  for  their  continued  sup- 
port if  he  remains  loyal  to  the  people's  cause 
and  becomes  a  formidable  factor  in  political 
life. 

Mr.  OhurcMll's  Sxposares  Are  of  National 

Concern. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  doing  in  New  Hampshire 
precisely  what  Senator  La  Follette  has  so 
splendidly  accomplished  in  Wisconsin.  He 
is  placing  his  hand  on  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  political  corruption  in  the  Republic 
— ^the  railways,  and  by  exposing  the  Boston 
and  Maine  road  he  is  giving  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  found  ever3rwhere 
throughout  the  nation  where  great  trunk  lines 
have  heavy  interests.  The  Pennsylvania, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  F^  are 
other  notable  examples  of  roads  whose  cor- 
rupt control  of  states  has  long  been  a  national 
scandal.  It  is  a  fact  of  first  importance  that 
cannot  escape  the  thoughtful  student  of  Amer- 
ican political  problems,  that  wherever  we 
find  public  utilities  or  natural  monopolies  in 
the  control  of  private  corporations,  we  find, 
sooner  or  later,  two  evils  rampant — ^the  peo- 
ple at  the  mercy  of  human  avarice  which 
knows  no  moral  bound  are  discriminated 
against  and  exploited  for  the  unjust  enridi- 
ment  of  the  few,  while  the  dty,  state  and  na- 
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tiona]  governments,  slowly,  but  steadily  and 
invariably,  come  more  and  more  under  the 
corrupt  control  of  the  greed-dominated  privi- 
leged interests  until  the  people's  representa- 
tives become  more  solicitous  for  the  interest 
and  favor  of  corporate  power  than  for  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  those  they  are  supposed  to 
represent.  And  in  the  searching  expossures 
of  the  methods  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
way in  its  regal-like  rule  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Churchill  has  exposed  a  nation-wide  evil 
which  the  people  must  meet  and  destroy  if  the 
Republic  is  to  exist  other  than  merely  in  form 
and  name. 

The  Master-Issue  Clearly  Stated  by  The 
Noyelist-Statesman. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  August  14th  pub- 
lished a  copyrighted  statement  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  ChurchiU  describing  political  condi- 
tions in  New  Hampshire  as  he  has  found  them 
during  his  two  sessions  as  a  member  of  the 
legislatiire.  As  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
statesmanlike  contributions  that  has  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  present  conflict 
between  the  people  and  that  portion  of  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  which  is  repre- 
sented by  ihe  railroad  corporations,  we, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
quote  somewhat  extensively,  because  few 
things  aie  more  important  at  the  present 
moment  than  that  the  voters  should  clearly 
understand  the  political  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist.  In  referring  to  the  funda- 
mental theories  upon  which  our  government 
rests  and  the  three  great  moral  epochs  in  our 
political  history,  Mr.  Churchill  observes: 

'*The  foundation  theory  of  all  representa- 
tive government  is  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  by  disinterested  citizens  for  the  common 
good.  This  is  the  ideal.  The  incentive  to 
holding  public  office  should  be  the  honor  which 
that  office  confers.  We  have  so  far  strayed 
from  that  ideal  that  a  politician  has  come  to 
be  known  as  a  man  who  has  a  commercial  in- 
terest in  politics.  And  these  men,  with  a  com- 
mercial interest  in  politics,  are  called  practical 
politicians,  as  opposed  to  men  who  have  no 
commercial  interest.  The  honor  of  holding 
public  office,  however,  has  not  completely 
disappeared.  That  honor  stiU  is  a  sufficient 
incentive  to  rich  men  to  pay  large  sums  to  the 
practical  politicians  to  go  to  Congress  or  to  be 
governors.  Men  who  are  willing  to  do  this 
are  also  mean-spirited  enough,  when  they  have 


bought  their  way  into  office,  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  politicians  who  sent  them,  which 
commands  are  those  of  the  corporations,  the 
masters  of  the  politicians. 

''There  have  been  two  great  epochs  of 
thought  and  action  in  this  country  when  great 
mond  and  political  questions  arose  and  over- 
shadowed and  swept  away,  for  the  time,  pri- 
vate interests.  Even  to  read  of  these  epochs 
is  to  have  one's  blood  stirred;  and  we  are  now 
coming  into  a  third,  which,  I  believe,  will  be 
as  stimng  as  the  other  two.  The  first  epoch 
followed  our  revolution,  and  in  it  men  of  high 
character  like  Hamilton  and  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson wrote  and  spoke  and  worked  for  the 
public  good.  We  were  a  little  confederacy 
then  with  a  homogeneous  population,  and  the 
fanner  and  the  lawyer  and  the  merchant  read 
The  Federaliei  and  discussed  questions  of  self- 
government  at  the  country  stores.  The  sec- 
ond great  epoch  preceded  the  dvil  war,  when 
the  great  moral  issues  of  slavery  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Republic  so  pervaded  the  minds 
of  men  that  they  were  at  length  willing  to  leave 
their  homes  and  fight  and  die  for  them. 

**In  this,  our  third  epoch,  the  principle  of 
self-government  is  at  stake — ^the  principle 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded.  And  all 
over  the  United  States  men  and  women  are 
gradually  awakening  to  that  fact.  They  have 
not  realized  it,  so  insidiously  has  the  disease 
grown  upon  us.  In  a  country  which  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  material  prosperity 
in  the  world,  the  citizen  has  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  affairs  that  he  has  neglected 
to  do  his  share  in  a  government  which  depends 
upon  individual  interest.  The  citizen  has 
grown  to  regard  politics  as  a  form  of  traffic,  a 
trifle  nefarious,  to  be  indulged  in  by  men  who 
wished  to  make  money  out  of  it. 

"But  now  the  citizen  b  awake  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  all  but  lost  his  birthright;  that  self- 
government  has  been  taken  away  from  him 
even  while  he  still  cherished  the  delusion  that 
he  had  it.  So  craftily  have  the  corporations 
substituted  their  own  government  for  that  of 
the  people  that  for  a  long  time  nobody  real- 
ized it." 

Attempted  Bribery  by  Pass. 

Our  readers  wiU  remember  our  calling  at- 
tenticm  to  the  letters  whidi  C.  P.  Huntington 
wrote  to  General  Colton  and  which  were 
placed  in  evidence  in  a  famous  trial  instituted 
some  years  since  in  California  by  the  widow 
General  Colton.    In  these  letters  the  great 
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railioad  magnate  described  in  detail  how  he 
and  Tom  Scott,  then  the  master-spirit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railway,  battled  for  control  of 
the  raflwaj  conunittees  of  the  two  national 
Houses  and  how  they  influenced  and  con- 
trolled the  people's  representatives.  He  also 
revealed  how  the  railway  corporations  secured 
the  nomination  of  their  tools  and  the  defeat 
of  the  people's  incorruptible  representatives, 
how  the  railway  interests  of  California  con- 
trolled the  governor  and  the  l^pslature  of 
the  State  and  how  the  railway  legislation  of 
Washington  was  influenced,  when  not  shaped 
and  completely  controlled,  by  the  great  rail- 
way magnates.  One  of  the  things  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington bitterly  complained  of  was  the  fact  that 
Tom  Scott  controlled  or  had  such  cordial  ar- 
rangements with  all  the  railways  entering 
Washington  that  he  could  influence  Congress- 
men by  the  lavish  gift  of  passes.  This,  Mr. 
Huntington  pointed  out,  placed  him  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage  in  his  fight  with  Mr.  Scott 
for  special  privileges  coveted  by  both  these 
railway  magnates.  These  letters  gave  the 
deliberate  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  railway  magnates, 
showing  how  potent  a  form  of  bribery  was  the 
railway  pass.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  everywhere  recognized  fact  that  the 
railways  give  courtesies,  passes  and  favors 
only  for  favors  which  they  expect  in  return, 
such  has  been  the  power  of  the  railway  oigan- 
izations  and  the  venality  of  the  public  servants, 
from  senators,  representatives  and  judges 
down  to  municipal  councUors,  that  the  pass 
bribery  has  continued  and  no  legislation  has 
been  enacted  making  the  receiving  of  such 
bribe  a  penal  offence.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  have  been  for 
years  persistently  and  deliberately  betrayed 
and  sacrificed  when  they  conflicted  with  the 
interests  of  the  great  railway  corporations, 
and  that  even  when  the  public  indignation 
flamed  so  menacingly  as  to  compel  some  sort 
of  legislation,  the  railways  have  always  mod- 
ified and  usually  emasculated  the  proposed 
measures  of  relief. 

Mr.  Churchill  had  no  sooner  been  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  than 
the  Boston  and  Maine  railway — ^the  master 
or  real  autocrat  of  that  Commonwealth's  poli- 
tics— sent  the  new  member  a  free  pass.  This 
bit  of  histoiy  is  thus  described  by  the  young 
statesman: 


from  the  Boston  and  Maine 'railroad.  I  was 
not  foolish  enough,  even  at  that  time,  to  think 
that  a  railroad  which  covered  the  entire  state 
should  be  entirely  disinterested  in  the  politics 
of  that  state.  I  knew  that  the  railroad  must 
have  sent  it  to  me  for  a  purpose  which  was  not 
wholly  charitable,  and  I  came  to  the  condu- 
sion  that  if  I  used  that  pass  I  should  be  under 
an  obligation  to  them  whidi  would  hamper  my 
inclination  to  vote  as  my  conscience  dictated. 
I  therefore  threw  the  pass  in  the  waste-basket" 

We  wonder  how  much  the  moral  idealism 
imbibed  by  Mr.  Churchill  from  his  study  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Lincoln,  which  so  mani- 
festly fired  his  own  ethical  enthusiasm  when 
he  wrote  The  Crint^  had  to  do  with  clarifying 
his  vision  that  he  so  clearly  beheld  the  inonl 
pitfall  placed  before  him  by  the  notorious 
seducer  of  the  people's  servants. 

The  Politicians  Wearing^The  Oorporaiioa 

Collar  Fight  Shy  of  The  Stateaman 

With  a  Conscience. 

There  can  be  no  real  community  of  interest 
between  the  politicians  who  are  behcMen  to 
corrupt  corporations  and  money-controlled 
machines  and  high-minded,  consdenoe-guided 
statesmen  who  are  inflexibly  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Our  readers  are  ftuniliar 
with  the  studied  attempts  of  the  corpoiatioii 
henchmen  and  political  bosses  that  throng  the 
United  States  Senate  to  snub,  slight  and  dk- 
credit  Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  ChurchiD 
thus  gives  his  experience  at  the  State  Ci^ital 
at  Concord: 

"I  was  welcomed  at  Concord  by  the  pdi- 
ticians  very  much  as  a  spectator  at  a  game  of 
poker  is  welcomed.  Nob6dy  supposed  that 
I  wished  to  take  a  hand — and  I  did  n't,  at 
poker.  They  did  n*t  even  tell  me  how  to  play 
the  game.  I  had  to  learn  that  for  mysdf— 
how  they  played  it. 

"I  was  welcomed  to  their  rooms,  but  when 
I  came  in  and  sat  on  the  bed  the  conversation 
ceased,  and  they  began  telling  funny  stories. 
If  I  tried  to  talk  politics  I  was  told  a  funny 
stor}'.    I  was  not  trusted. 

"I  wish  to  be  just,  and  I  wish  in  all  serious- 
ness to  thank  those  gentlemen  for  not  trusting 
me. 

A  Striking  Illiutration  of  How  Publie- 
Soxrice  Corporations  Bnle  The  People. 


<• 


Before  I  went  to  Concord  I 


Of  the  mastership  and  rulership  of  the  firee 
men  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  Boston  and 
a  pass    Maine  railway,  through  the  money-controUed 
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machine  and  its  Tenal  tools,  Mr.  Churchill 
gives  a  vi vid  picture  in  the  following  words : 

**  Before  the  session  was  over  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  these  gentlemen  were  in 
the  emploj  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 
Most  <>if  them  were  attorneys,  but  there  were 
some  so  active  in  the  interests  of  that  corpora- 
tion and  so  assiduously  in  attendance  at  the 
'railroad  room*  that  their  connection  with  the 
railroad  was  a  moral  certainty,  if  not  an  es- 
tablished pecuniary  fact.  In  the  'railroad 
room'  at  the  hotel  sat  an  elderiy  gentleman 
who  distributed  passes,  and  whose  word  was 
law,  and  whose  connection  with  the  railroad 
was  official  and  openly  acknowledged.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  he  was  the 
court  to  which  all  legislative  measures  were 
referred. 

**I  also  learned  that  it  was  high  treason  to 
mention  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  above 
a  whisper,  unless  you  praised  it.  I  also  learn- 
ed that  the  gentleman  in  the  'railroad  room/ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the  lobby  and 
with  an  occasional  suggestion  from  the  speak- 
er, had  made  up  the  conmiittee  of  the  House. 
The  judidaiy,  the  railroad  conmiittee,  the 
committee  on  appropriations  and  some  others 
were  made  up  with  extreme  care.  I  discov- 
ered that  the  gentleman  in  the  'railroad  room,' 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  chief 
raflroad  attorneys  and  one  or  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  lobby,  had  chosen  the  speaker, 
and  had  nominated  and  elected  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  24  senators,  but  the  governor 
and  councfl,  who  appoint  the  railroad  com- 
mittee, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
people's  interests  with  the  railroad. 

"I  saw  during  that  session  and  the  one  fol- 
lowing many  franchises  for  electric  roads, 
which  would  parallel  the  Boston  and  Maine 
railroad,  buried  in  the  railroad  conmiittee.  I 
saw  indignant  members  of  the  House,  to  whose 
communities  electric  railroads  were  becoming 
necessary,  forget  themselves  and  rise  up  in 
their  seats  and  denounce  the  Boston  and  BiiEune 
railroad.  The  railroad  committee  would 
listen  with  great  politeness  and  patience  to 
these  requests  for  franchises,  but  they  inva- 
riably bestowed  so  mudi  thought  and  so 
much  careful  consideration  upon  the  meas- 
ures that  somehow  the  session  was  within  two 
or  three  days  of  its  dose  before  the  bills  were 
reported  back  into  the  House." 

The  young  statesman  also  shows  how  pow- 
erless are  the  country  members  who  honestly 


seek  to  further  the  interests  of  the  people,  in 
fighting  against  the  shrewd  lawyers  and  old 
parliamentarians  who  are  placed  in  the  state 
government  and  held  there  by  the  Boston 
and  Biaine  railway.  He  also  points  out  a 
fact,  which  does  not  now  seem  to  impress  him 
with  its  true  significance  as  it  will,  doubtless, 
later.  The  state  Republican  leaders,  who 
constitute  the  lobby  and  the  machine,  are  also 
the  employ^  of  other  privileged  interests 
besides  being  the  servile  tools  of  the  real  mas- 
ter of  the  state — ^the  great  railway  monopoly. 
He  says: 


"It  was  a  long  time  before  I  realised  that 
these  gentlemen  who  are  hired  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad  to  put  its  candidates  into 
office  made  a  large  part  of  their  income  by 
receiving  money  from  clients  to  advocate  or 
oppose  measures.  Those  measures,  of  course, 
in  no  way  affect  the  Boston  and  Maine  rail- 
road, or  they  would  not  for  a  moment  be  ad- 
missible." 

Some  day  before  long  Mr.  Churchill  wiU 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  all  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  and  privil^ed  interests 
are  part  and  pared  of  the  present  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth,  that  they  will,  one  and 
all,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  battle 
against  the  people,  and  that  every  statesman 
who  cannot  be  bought  or  bullied  into  silence 
will  find,  sooner  or  later,  the  various  agencies, 
whidi  are  controlled  by  privileged  wealth, 
openly  or  secretly  seeking  to  compass  his  ruin. 
The  Boston  and  Biaine  railway  is  no  greater 
offender  than  a  number  of  other  railroad  cor- 
porations or  other  privOeged  interests  that 
may  war  with  one  another  in  a  petty  way,  but 
which  always  unite  in  any  struggle  between 
the  people  and  "the  interests."  "The  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  railroad,  for  gain,"  says  Mr 
Churchill,  "has  seized  the  government  of  this 
state."  This  is  true,  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  has  seized  and  long 
hdd  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  through  corrupt  mastery  of  the 
Republican  machine  and  practical  ownership 
of  enough  Democrats  to  render  certain  the 
mastership  of  the  corporation  in  any  contin- 
gency that  might  unexpectedly  arise.  How 
completdy  the  Boston  and  Maine  railway  has 
subjected  the  state  b  seen  by  the  extent  to 
whidi  its  bribery  by  passes  and  courtesies  has 
seduced  the  press  of  New  Hampshire.  Out  of 
seventy-five  weekly  papers  published  in  the 
Commonwealth,  only  five  have  dared  to  raise 
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their  voice  in  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
present  revolt  led  by  Mr.  Churchill  against  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  railways.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  delighted  to  know  that  many  conservative 
papers  outside  of  New  Hampshire  have  warmly 
endorsed  his  fight.  He  will  soon  learn,  if  he 
does  not  compromise  with  the  machine  or 
weaken  in  his  battle  on  corporation  aggressions, 
that  these  same  papers  will  desert  him  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a  conmianding  national  figure — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  the  real  masters  of  these 
papers  in  the  various  states  become  alarmed  at 
his  power  over  the  imagination  of  the 
people. 

The  case  of  Senator  La  Follette  furnishes 
an  illustration  in  point.  When  he  was  fighting 
the  local  railway  interests  of  Wisconsin,  he 
was  heartily  cheered  and  defended  by  many  of 
the  same  conserative  papers  that  are  now  prais- 
ing Winston  Churchill,  but  so  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared at  Washington  and  showed  that  he 
would  not  compromise  with  the  criminal  rich 
and  their  tools  in  the  Senate,  so  soon  as  he 
delivered  the  most  masterly  amd  fundamentally 
sound  speech  in  behalf  of  dvic  integrity  and  the 
popular  cause  in  the  Senate  that  has  been 
delivered  in  that  body  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  almost  every  one  of  these  conser- 
vative papers,  as  though  their  editorial  pens 
were  moved  by  one  hand,  began  to  disparage 
the  great  statesman  whose  arraignment  of  the 
railways  they  could  not  answer  and  whose 


speech  had  alarmed  eveiy  public-service  corp- 
oration in  the  land;  and  since  that  day,  these 
same  conservative  papers — ^these  "safe  and 
sane  "  tools  of  the  criminal  rich — have  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  to  sneer  at  the  brave,  imcor- 
ruptible  and  brilliant  statesman  of  the  people, 
who,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  compromise  with 
the  interests  and  merely  make  a  show  of  fighting 
for  the  people  without  striking  at  the  public- 
service  corporations  in  their  really  vital  and 
vulnerable  parts,  would  have  been  hailed  by 
the  same  press  as  a  "profound  statesman "  and 
a  great  "constitutional  authority,*'  as  these 
sames  paper  are  wont  to  term  Spooner,  Knox 
and  Bailey.  Either  Mr.  Churchill  must  make 
some  sort  of  compromise  with  the  masters  and 
rulers  of  the  people  or  the  "so-called"  conser- 
vative papers  will,  ere  long,  all  line  up  with  the 
seventy  papers  of  New  Hampshire  that  wear 
the  collar  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railway,  for 
these  papers  are  also  the  bond-slaves  of  privi- 
leged wealth.  If  Mr.  Churchill  has  the  man- 
hood, the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  hcXX.  the 
corrupt  machine  and  defy  the  rule  of  the  corpo- 
ations,  he  will  become  a  true  leader  in  the  com- 
ing battle  for  independence  on  the  part  of 
America's  millions.  If  not,  he  may  be  ap- 
plauded and  held  in  high  favor  for  a  time  by 
"the  powers  that  be'*;  but,  in  that  event,  in 
the  great  conflict  that  is  pending  he  will  fail  te 
prove  a  Navarre  on  the  firing  line  of  the  battle 
for  free  institutions. 


FRUITS  OF  THE  FEUDALISM  OP  PRIVILEGE. 


A  Striking  Oi&cial  Seyelation  Disclosing 
Wide-Spread  Uninvited  Poyerty  in 
Onr  fieyday  of  Trust  and  Mon- 
opolistic Prosperity. 

ALMOST  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  pub- 
^JL  lished  in  The  Arena  our  studies  in  the 
social  cellar  of  Boston,  entitled  "Society's 
Exiles,"  "The  Democracy  of  Darkness," 
"Two  Hours  in  the  Social  CeUar,"  and  "A 
Pilgrimage  and  a  Vision,"  the  facts  set  forth  in 
these  papers  were  promptly  questioned  by 
certain  upholders  of  conditions  as  they  are,  and 
one  or  two  persons  who  were  engaged  in  Asso- 
ciated Charity  work  were  greatly  distressed  be- 
cause of  our  "  injuring  the  fair  fame  of  Boston  " 
by  revealing  the  conditions  as  we  found  them. 
Happily,  we  had  in  the  Rev.  Walter  Swaffield, 
the  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Bethel  Mission  of  the 


North  End,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Demming, 
of  the  Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Church,  two 
intrepid  clergymen  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
our  rounds  and  who  were  ready  to  prove  the 
truth  of  all  the  statements  made,  and  we  were 
also  fortified  with  flash-li^t  photographs  of 
conditions  described,  so  that  the  wholesale 
denials  indulged  in  by  the  representatives  of 
those  who  prosper  by  special  privileges,  class- 
legislation  and  economically  unjust  conditions 
only  serve  to  conclusively  establish  the  truth  of 
our  contentions  and  thus  wrought  good  instead 
of  evil  by  enabling  the  facts  to  be  fully  sub- 
stiantated. 

When  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  published  his 
deeply  thoughtful  and  very  valuable  work  on 
Poverty^  the  upholders  of  privilege  and  con- 
ventional injustice  were  quick  to  sneer  at  the 
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facts  thej  could  not  disprove,  and  to  intiniate 
that  the  fine  young  student  and  scholar  was 
permitting  his  heart  to  run  away  with  his  head, 
a  criticism  that  all  deep  students  of  present 
social  conditions  in  America  knew  to  be  wide 
of  the  truth. 

Now,  however,  comes  a  government  report, 
— an  official  document  that  makes  a  most 
startling  revelation  of  conditions  as  they  are  in 
regard  to  uninvited  poverty  in  our  midst, 
clearly  showing  the  falsity  of  the  persistent 
declaration  of  general  prosperity  which  affords 
abundant  opportunities  for  work  wherever  the 
laborers  are  willing  to  toil.  For  months  the 
special  advocates  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
and  predatoiy  wealth  have  been  iterating  and 
reiterating  tlus  ciy  of  nation-wide  prosperity 
and  abundance  of  work,  probably  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  if  a  falsehood  should  be  con- 
tinually repeated,  it  would  finally  be  accepted 
as  an  undeniable  truth. 

In  the  recently-issued  Bulletin,  No.  64,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
the  actual  ''Condition  of  Living  Among  the 
Poor,"  as  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
dwelt  upon  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  cir- 
cumstantial manner.  In  preparing  his  report. 
Commissioner  Neil  says:  "The  people,  the 
intimate  facts  of  whose  domestic  economy  are 
herein  set  forth,  are  representative  of  thousands 
of  other  people  in  the  District.  Taking  the 
country  over,  they  are  representatives  of 
millions  of  honest  and  industrious  citizens 
who  help  to  make  the  world  around  us  the 
pleasant  place  it  is."  Here,  it  will  be  noted, 
the  United  States  official  deliberately  states  as 
a  positive  fact  that  the  wretched  conditions  of 
the  industrious  poor  he  is  about  to  picture 
represent  the  condition  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  industrious,  willing  to  work  and 
wortiby,  and  who  "help  to  make  the  world 
around  us  the  pleasant  place  it  is."  The 
Commissioner  then  points  out  the  fact  that  his' 
investigation  does  not  concern  "the  living  con- 
ditions which  prevail  among  paupers,  or  among 
those  who  have  reached  tibe  lowest  stages  of 
destitution. 

"In  every  case,  the  expenditures  exactly 
equaled  or  slightly  exceeded  the  income,  and  in 
hardly  any  case,  would  it  have  been  possible  by 
the  shrewdest  management  to  have  saved  any 
money.  Eveiy  family  was  visibly,  palpably,  act- 
ually poor.  The  loss  of  a  day's  wages  would 
have  cause  keen  embarrassment,  the  kN»  of  a 
week's  wages  would  have  caused  serious  dis- 
comfort, if  not  suffering,  while  the  loss  of  a 


month's  wages  would  have  resulted  in  an  en- 
forced appeal  to  charity. 

"An  examination  of  Uie  food  budgets  shows 
great  fluctuation  from  week  to  week  in  expend- 
itures for  food,  which  means  that  when  there 
was  rent  to  pay  or  debts  to  discharge  out  of  a 
week's  wages,  there  woe  not  enough  to  eat. 
In  a  number  of  families,  it  is  plain  that  the 
food  purchased  was  at  no  time  eujficient  to 
provide  proper  nourishment.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  families  under  observation,  there  are  ap- 
pearances at  times,  of  excessive  and  injurious 
ceonomy  in  food  purchases. 

"Employment,  and  consequently  income, 
are  very  irregular  in  some  of  the  families. 
The  causes  which  operated  most  powerfully  to 
bring  these  families  down  to  the  poverty-line 
and  keep  them  there  was  the  irregularity  with 
whidi  the  wage-worker  was  employed." 

In  describing  one  typical  family  the  Com- 
missioner says: 

"There  is  no  decent  furniture  in  the  house; 
the  family  is  very  pooriy  dad;  the  children  are 
not  eent  to  school,  because  the  family,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  rent,  lives  so  far  on  the  out- 
skirts and  so  far  from  a  school-house  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  send  them  to  school. 

"The  examination  of  the  food  budgets 
brings  out  vividly  the  truth  that  the  greater  part 
of  uie  earnings  of  the  poor  is  expended  for 
something  to  put  into  the  stomach.** 

Again  the  Conmiissioner  says: 

"Most  of  the  houses  are  so  small  as  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  privacy  and  some  are  crowded 
beyond  the  point  of  decency.  Almost  every 
house  investigated  is  matched  by  tens,  some- 
times by  hundreds  of  houses  around  it.  The 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  houses  of  the  poor 
are  alfnost  uniformly  bad.  To  what  extent  the 
houses  themselves  may  be  considered  fit  for 
human  habitation  may  be  determined  by  con- 
sidering that  the  total  assessed  value  of  fifteen 
of  the  houses  (not  including  the  land)  is  only 
$3,650,  and  that  of  these  there  are  ten  that  have 
a  combined  value  of  only  $1,500." 

These  are  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  land 
of  fabulous  wealth — a  land  which,  were  it  not 
for  shameful  inequality  of  opportunities,  bom 
of  special  privilege  and  monopdiy  ri^ts, 
would  reward  honest  labor  with  ample  for  all 
its  wants  for  to-day  and  make  it  possible  for 
savings  to  be  made  whidi  would  provide  for 
comfortable  old  age.    Of  the  dothing  of  many 
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of  those  industrious  citizens  who  are  bravely 
battling  for  a  bare  sustenance.  Commissioner 
Nefl  observes: 

"In  some  of  the  budgets  there  is  hardly  any 
recorded  expense  for  clothes.  The  husband 
receives  a  cast-off  suit  from  a  prosperous  broth- 
er, the  wife  a  decent  dress  ham  a  prosperous 
sister.  Sometimes  the  church  asmsts,  either 
by  donations  or  by  the  agency  of  the  'rum- 
mage '  sale. 

'*How  inadequately  the  poor  are  clad  can- 
not be  brought  out  by  the  figures  and  state- 
ments of  a  printed  budget.  A  true  concep- 
tion of  clothing  conditions  in  these  families 
can  be  acquired  only  by  visiting  the  homes.  In 
some  of  the  families,  the  husband,  though  a 
regular  wage-earner,  has  no '  best  suit '  and  the 
wife  no  'best  dress/  In  several  instance,  the 
children  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  achod  because 
they  are  not  properly  dad.** 

The  very  poverty  of  the  people  places  them 
at  a  cruel  disadvantage,  even  when  it  comes  to 
buying  the  common  necessities  of  life.  This 
fact  is  brought  out  in  the  following  observa- 
tion: 

''The  budgets  have  all  been  found  to  con- 
tain records  of  bad  baigains.  The  poor 
housewife  knows  what  good  bargains  are,  but 
the  meagreness  of  her  purse  oftentimes  pre- 
vents her  from  purchasing  supplies  except  in 
very  small  quantities.  She  goes  to  the  groceiy 
store  and  buys  a  single  bar  of  soap  for  five 
cents,  knowing  veiy  well  that  she  could  get  six 
bars  for  a  quarter;  but  perhaps  if  so  much  is 
spent  for  soap  there  will  not  be  enough  left 
for  food.  She  is  bujring  potatoes  at  the 
market.  For  her  large  family,  a  bushel  would 
not  be  an  oversupply,  and  that  quantity  can  be 
bought  for  $1,  but  ttie  outlay  of  $1  for  potatoes 
would  not  be  possible,  so  she  pays  8  cents 
for  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.28 
a  bushel.  She  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
market  and  has  neariy  finished  her  purchases, 
but  there  are  still  butter,  sugar,  coffee  and  salt 
to  be  bought,  and  besides,  ^me  matches  are 
needed.  For  all  these  things  she  has  25  cents 
remaining.  Butter  is  80  cents  a  pound,  sugar 
5  cents,  coffee  15  cents,  salt  5  cents  a  large 
sack  or  three  cents  a  small  sack  (the  latter 
being  half  as  large  as  the  former);  matches, 
three  boxes  for  5  cents  or  two  cents  a  box. 

"The  purchase  of  a  pound  of  butter  cannot  be 
thought  of.  The  purchase  of  a  half  pound 
would  leave  but  10  cents  for  sugar,  coffee,  salt 


and  matches.  If  all  these  desired  articles  are 
to  be  bought,  the  remaning  25  cents  must  be 
skilfully  spent.  Prfurtice  has  tau|^t  the  house- 
wife the  art  of  making  skilful  divisions.  She 
buys  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butler  for  8 
cents,  a  half  pound  of  sugar  for  8  cents, 
half  a  pound  of  coffee  for  8  cents,  a  small 
sack  of  salt  for  8  cents,  a  box  of  matches 
for  2  cents  and  has  one  cent  left  with  whidi 
to  buy  an  onion  for  the  soup.  She  hoe  loet 
heavily  on  every  one  of  these  artides^  indtiding 
the  oniony  and  she  knows  she  has  lost,** 

Now,  while  it  is  not  claimed  that  these 
j^impses  of  the  life  of  certain  American  toilers 
of  to-day  represent  the  general  condition  of  the 
working  millions,  it  is  stated  as  the  mature  cam" 
viction  of  the  govenmient's  careful  and  pains- 
taking official,  based  on  his  exhaustive  personal 
investigation  of  prevailing  conditions,  that  the 
pictures  presented  are  representative  or  typical 
of  the  condition  of  millions  of  "honest  indus- 
trious citizens." 

In  the  presence  of  such  oflkial  revelations, 
and  remembering  that  ours  is  a  land  of  inesti- 
nuible  riches  and  that  we  are  annually  pro- 
ducing ample  wealth,  if  it  were  equitaUy  dis- 
tributed, to  make  all  sober  and  industrious 
citizens  genuinely  prosperous,  no  man  can  be 
quit  of  moral  crimmali^  who  joina  in  the  gen- 
eral damor  of  the  privileged  classes  that  gov- 
ernment shall  "stand  pat,"  that  we  shall  "let 
well  enough  alcme,"  or  that  we  shall  not  strive, 
as  New  Zealand  has  striven,  to  bring  about 
general  prosperity  by  just  and  equitable  con- 
ditions. The  call  of  the  present  is  for  men — 
brave  and  honest  men  of  the  old  order — 
who  are  dominated  by  conscience  and  that 
moral  idealism  that  places  justice  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  above  any  sordid  or 
sd[fish  concern. 


A  Striking  Case  of  Oorporaiion  Oontempt 

of  The  People  and  Their  Goyem- 

ment,  Aided  by  The  Conrts. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  illustrations  of  the 
high-handed  attempt  of  a  corporation  to  defy 
and  nullify  the  municipal  law  of  a  dty  and  to 
compass  its  ends  by  the  aid  of  a  complaisant 
yidgt  was  seen  in  Uie  action  of  the  old  street- 
car corporation  of  Cleveland  in  ignoring  the 
orders  of  the  City  Council,  commanding  them 
to  remove  their  tracks  from  a  certain  street 
over  whidi  they  had  no  longer  permission  to 
operate.  The  council  provided  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  the  street-car  corporation 
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had  not  complied  with  its  mandates,  the  proper 
city  officials  were  to  remove  said  tracks. 

In  passing,  it  is  well  to  notice  that  if  an  in- 
dividual sh<Hild  be  thus  enjoined  to  do  a  certain 
thing  by  the  dtj  govemment,  and  he  defied  or 
ignored  the  mandate,  he  would  be  promptly 
proceeded  against  for  his  defiance  of  the  prop- 
erly constituted  legal  government,  but  rich 
corporations  have  so  long  exploited  the  people, 
controlled  their  government,  either  directly  or 
through  manipulation  of  the  money-controlled 
machines,  and  evaded  or  defied  laws,  orders 
and  mandates  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
prevent  being  passed  or  issued,  that  they  now 
frequently  exhibit  the  same  cynical  contempt 
for  the  people  and  popular  government,  when- 
ever the  latter  runs  counter  to  their  personal 
interests,  that  has  been  the  most  odious  feature 
of  monarchal,  bureaucratic  and  aristocratic  des- 
potisms in  the  past  history  of  civilized  society. 

After  waiting  forty-five  days  for  the  company 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  council. 
Mayor  Johnson  instructed  the  proper  officiab 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  City  CouncU, 
and  the  work  of  taking  up  the  tracks  was  ac- 
cordin^y  commenced.  Thereupon,  the  com- 
pany set  out  to  find  a  complaisant  judge  to 
come  between  the  law  and  the  rights  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  law-defying 
corporation,  to  the  end  that  the  corporation 
might  continue  to  defy  the  people's  representa- 
tives to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 
The  injunction  which  the  street-car  corporation 
prayed  for  was  finally  granted  by  Judge  Ford, 
based,  it  is  said,  on  false  representation  on  the 
part  of  the  street-car  company's  attorneys. 
The  injunction  paper  was  served  upon  Mayor 
Johnson,  but  there  was  no  endorsement  on  the 
back  of  the  same  to  indicate  what  it  was,  and 
Mayor  Johnson,  without  opem'ng  the  paper, 
placed  it  in  his  pocket  for  examination  at  a 
later  date. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  taking  up  the  tracks 
went  vigorously  forward.  The  Mayor  was 
next  proceeded  against  for  "contempt  of 
court."  The  corporation,  which  had  showed 
such  contempt  of  the  regularly  ordered  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  contempt  of  the  people  and 
contempt  of  legal  forms  when  they  interfered 
with  their  systematic  exploitation  of  the  people, 
was  greatly  scandalized  at  the  all^^d  "con- 
tempt of  court"  by  Cleveland's  incorruptible 
and  aggressively  honest  Mayor.  But,  inas- 
much as  the  paper  handed  to  the  Mayor  was 
not  properly  endorsed  on  the  back  by  having  a 
memorandum  stating  the  subject  of  its  con- 


tents written  upon   the  outside,  the  action 
against  the  Mayor  proved  futile. 

The  stoiy  of  this  recent  exhibition  of  arro- 
gance and  contempt  of  law  and  the  people  by  a 
typical  public-service  corporation  was  admir- 
ably summed  up  by  Mayor  Johnson  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  published  in  the  Toledo 
New9-Bee  of  July  27th: 

"The  City  Council  granted  the  Cleveland 
Raflway  Company  or  its  successors  the  right 
to  operate  a  single-track  line  in  Fulton  road. 
The  general  ordinances  of  the  city — and  they 
are  the  law — provide  that  a  street  railway 
must  lay  its  tracks  where  the  city  may  direct 
and  that  tracks  must  be  moved  from  time  to 
time  as  the  dty  may  order.  The  City  Council 
then  granted  the  Forest  City  Railway  Com- 
pany a  franchise  to  lay  a  single  track  in  this 
part  of  Fulton  road.  The  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  attacked  that  franchise,  fought  it  out 
in  the  courts  and  the  courts  declared  that  the 
Forest  City  Railway  had  the  right  to  constru6t 
its  tracks  tiiere.  The  City  CouncU,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  court's  finding,  properly  and  in 
the  usual  and  lawful  way,  then  notified  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  to  move  its  tracks 
to  one  side  and  ordered  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  dty  to  move  the  track  if  the  railroad 
failed  to  do  so  within  thirty  days.  Formal  notice 
was  served  upon  the  railroad  company  and 
was  not  even  acknowledged.  The  thirty  days 
elapsed  and  then  fifteen  more  went  by  and  the 
executive  department  of  the  dty  proceeded  to 
carrv  out  the  command  of  the  council,  as  its 
members  are  sworn  to  do.  This  was  not  done 
at  night  or  by  stealth,  but  in  open  day.  The 
railroad  company  then  committed  a  contempt 
of  court  and  of  the  State  by  seeking  to  have  the 
court  repair  the  company's  delay  and  laxity 
and  disregard  of  law.  Tlie  railroad  company 
rushed  into  court  with  a  lying  petition,  deceived 
the  court,  misstated  the  facts  and  conditions, 
and  when  the  court  suggested  that  the  dty  be 
heard  before  an  injunction  be  issued  the  rail- 
way further  deceived  and  persuaded  the  court. 
But  even  the  court  refused  to  grant  all  the 
prayer  of  the  railroad  and  only  allowed  a  modi- 
fied injunction.  The  railroad  then  had  served 
upon  the  dty  officiab  a  paper  which  showed 
nothing  of  what  had  been  granted,  and  which, 
if  it  showed  anything,  misrepresented  the 
court's  decree.  Then,  in  court  the  railroad's 
attorneys  admitted  the  petition  had  not  told 
the  truth.  Admitting  tbat  the  court  had  been 
deodved  and  tricked,  the  railway  dedared  that 
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the  honor  of  the  court  must  be  sustained. 
The  attorney  for  the  railroad  then  went  on  to 
deliberately  misinform  the  court  as  to  my  atti- 
tude and  Mr.  Springbom's  as  to  the  court. 
He  told  the  court  that  we  *  sneered  at  the 
court/  which  is  false;  he  told  the  court  that 
Mr.  Springbom  [said:  *  I  do  n't  know  whether 
I  am  enjoined  from  blowing  my  nose  or  from 
what/  which  was  equally  false.  He  repeated 
imaginary  remarks  and  mythical  attitudes, 
and  then  he  talks  about  contempt  of  the  court. 
In  business  such  conduct  is  called  buncoing; 
in  law,  pettifogging;  and  in  plain  every-day 
English,  lying.  Contempt!  Why,  for  years 
the  courts  of  this  county  and  State  have  been 
contemptuously  used  by  this  corporation. 
Contempt  if  I  fail  to  comply  with  an  unserved 
and  fraudulently  secured  mandate!  Or  is  it 
contempt  to  secure  a  court's  order  by  fraud, 
deceit  and  chicanery  ?  '* 


Tjlie  Battle  Between  The  Plutocracy  and 

The  Democracy  in  The  Democratic 

Party  of  MasaachnBettB. 

The  battle  between  the  plutocracy  or  the 
corporation-controlled  machine  and  the  demo- 
cratic masses  in  the  old  Bay  State  is  strictly 
typical  of  the  conflict  which  is  in  progress 
throughout  the  United  States  between  the 
spoilers  and  the  spoiled.*  Not  since  the  dom- 
ination of  privileged  interests  in  city,  state  and 
nation  has  such  genuine  alarm  been  manifested 
by  both  the  corporations  and  the  political 
bosses  as  is  evidenced  at  the  present  time. 

When  John  B.  Moran,  the  Folk  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ran  independently  for  district-attor- 
ney for  Boston,  his  candidacy  created  con- 
siderable amusement  among  the  two  money- 
controlled  machines  of  Boston,  they  having 
united  on  a  man  of  their  own  choice  for  dis- 
trict-attorney. Mr.  Moran  fought  a  single- 
handed  batUe  with  but  one  paper  supporting 
him,  and  was  triumphantly  elected.  Later, 
when  he  announced  his  willingness  to  run  for 
governor,  prbvided  the  people  should  under- 
stand that  he  stood  for  radical  democracy,  for 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  the  safeguarding  of  women 
and  children  from  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the 
modem  commercial  feudalism,  the  limitation 
of  the  power  of  the  judiciary  so  as  to  prevent 
its  arrogating  functions  that  clearly  belong  to 
other  deparUnents  of  government,  and  other 
fundamental  democratic  demands,  genuine 
consternation  reigned  in  the  corporation  coun- 
cils whose  will  and  interests  are  under  the  pres- 


ent rSgime  of  paramount  consideration  with 
the  money-controlled  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican  machine. 

The  Democratic  machine  immediately  made 
up  a  slate  to  be  headed  by  Henry  M.  Whitney 
for  governor,  with  Congressman  Sullivan  for 
Heutenant-govemor.  Congressman  Sullivan, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  congressman 
who  branded  himself  with  ignominy  and  dis- 
graced his  state  by  voting  to  pay  himself  mile- 
age from  Washington  to  Boston  and  return  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  constructive  recess,  the  recess 
being  of  less  than  a  min  ute's  duration .  There- 
fore this  voting  for  money  for  mileage  was  a 
clear-cut  attempt  to  rob  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  certain  Congressmen,  whose 
action  clearly  showed  the  character  of  the  men. 

Naturally  enough,  this  ticket,  headed  by  the 
man  who  has  long  been  the  most  sinister  in- 
fluence in  Massachusetts  politics  and  the 
greatest  corporation  influence  in  the  state,  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  *'safe  and  sane  "  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  Democratic  party  of  Massachu- 
setts would  accept  the  slate  or  not.  The 
machine  felt  certain  that  with  Whitney's  im- 
mense wealth  at  its  command  it  would  be  able 
to  pack  the  convention  without  any  difficulty, 
especially  as  it  had  the  machinery  so  well  in 
hand. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Hearst's  Boston 
American  published  an  editorial  leader  expos- 
ing Whitney  and  Sullivan  in  the  direct,  forcible 
and  unsparing  manner  for  which  the  Hearst 
papers  are  famous,  and  the  publication  of  that 
editorial  instantiy  destroyed  the  card-house  of 
the  bosses  who  were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  hope  for  success 
with  such  a  ticket  in  the  field,  and  that  with 
Mr.  Moran  running  as  an  independent  candi- 
date the  probability  was  that  he  would  poll  a 
far  larger  vote  than  the  corporation-controlled 
Democratic  ticket,  and  possibly  than  the  Re- 
publican .  Hence  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
from  various  sides  upon  ex-governor  Douglas, 
to  get  him  to  enter  the  field  as  the  only  person 
who  could  stay  the  rising  tide  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Douglas, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  partially  consented* 
but  later  refused  to  run  unless  he  received  the 
united  endorsement  of  the  party.  This  action 
further  demoralized  the  plutocratic  plans,  and 
in  desperation  Mr.  Quincy,  the  head  of 
the  Quincy-Gaston-Whitney-Thayer-Sullivan 
machine,  asked  Mr.  Moran  to  allow  Mr. 
Bryan  to  choose  between  Douglas  and  Moran. 
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At  the  same  time  the  corporation  henchmen 
were  raising  a  general  cry  against  the  fearless 
district-attorney  because  he  had  published  a 
declaration  of  his  principles.  They  seemed  to 
think  it  was  a  shameful  thing  for  a  man  to  let 
the  people  know  what  he  stood  for  before  they 
voted  for  their  standard-bearer,  and  they 
charged  Mr.  Moran  with  being  a  dictator  and 
with  seeking  to  rule  the  party.  On  Sunday, 
August  26th,  Mr.  Moran  replied  to  his  critics 
in  a  statesmanlike  letter  published  in  the  Sun- 
day papers,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate  in  November,  he  in  the 
following  words  thus  ably  noticed  the  criticism 
that  he  was  attempting  to  rule  the  party  or  play 
the  role  of  dictator,  and  incidentally  restated  his 
position  on  several  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  before  the  people : 

"I  know  that  corporations  and  their  allies 
within  the  party  have  criticised  my  announce- 
ment of  a  programme  of  policies  as  undemo- 
cratic, dictatorial  and  unusual.  This  is 
among  the  excuses,  not  the  reasons,  for  their 
opposition  to  my  candidacy.  I  take  it  that  any 
sound-thinking  man  would  appreciate  that  a 
candidate  who  announces  the  principles  and 
policies  for  which  he  stands  in  time  for  the 
people  to  pass  upon  them  before  they  have 
elected  delegates  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
him,  adopts  by  far  the  most  democratic 
methods  yet  discovered  to  give  the  people  a 
chance  not  only  to  select  a  candidate  whose 
character  is  satisfactory,  but  whose  policies 
when  in  office  will  be  equally  satisfactory. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  undemocratic, 
more  dictatorial,  than  the  method  of  concealing 
or  withholding  a  candidate's  opinions  untU 
after  a  convention  has  assembled,  the  delegates 
to  which  have  been  elected  without  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  what  the  party 
policy  and  platform  is  to  be  ? 

*'  The  candidate  who  announces  his  principles 
and  thus  permits  people  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  wish  these  to  be  the  party  principles, 
adopts  a  referendum  to  the  poeple  more  demo- 
cratic than  conventions  can  possibly  be.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  dictate  to  the  Democratic 
party  its  platform :  I  am  only  giving  the  masses 
of  the  Democratic  party  the  opportunity, 
which  they  ought  to  have,  of  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  my  candidacy  when  they  have 
known  all  the  material  facts  concerning  it. 

**  Among  those  facts  none  is  more  important 
and  material  than  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  the  candidate  proposes  to  do  if  he  should 


be  elected.  I  submit  my  cause  to  the  people. 
I  do  not  ask  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  me. 
I  say  to  the  masses  of  my  party: 

"*Here  are  the  policies  which  appear  to  me 
the  best  means  of  correcting  present  evils.  Do 
they  meet  with  your  approval  ? ' 

**I  do  not  ask  the  masses  of  my  party  to 
nominate  me,  trusting  that  I  will  devise,  with- 
out their  knowledge  or  approval,  the  best 
remedies.  I  believe  in  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum because  I  regard  a  people  capable  of 
self-government  to  be  capable  of  approving  or 
disapproving  intelligentiy  that  which  the  pub- 
lic servant  they  are  about  to  elect  proposes  to 
put  into  operation. 

'*It  is  well  known  that  wherever  the  question 
of  public  ownership  and  of  direct  legislation 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people  it  has  met 
with  their  approval,  despite  every  effort  which 
united  corporation  power  and  the  tremendous 
influence  of  money  could  bring  to  bear  against 
this  reform  that  would  eradicate  the  two  great- 
est dangers  to  the  Republic. 

"The  overtime  bill  which  passed  the  legisla- 
ture under  Governor  Bates,  and  was  by  him 
vetoed,  caused  his  defeat  by  the  workingmen 
of  Massachusetts  without  respect  to  their  par^ 
affiliations.  The  same  bill  passed  the  House 
this  year,  passed  the  Senate  on  a  fair  test  of  its 
merits  and  was  defeated  by  a  contemptible  and 
unscrupulous  parliaments^  trick  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who  was  rewanled  for  his 
service  with  an  appointment  to  the  bench  by  a 
timid  and  irresolute  Grovemor,  who  dared  not 
face  the  wrath  of  the  workingmen  if  he  vetoed 
the  bill,  and  feared  the  anger  of  the  corpora- 
tions if  he  signed  it.  No  man  doubts  that  the 
workingmen  would  stand  unitedly  behind  this 
measure,  and  no  man  doubts  that  they  com- 
pose a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

"A  proper  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
courts  to  interfere  by  injunction  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  industrial  disputes  is  a 
purpose  for  which  the  workingmen  in  eveiy 
State  in  the  Union  have  now  united  for  deter- 
mined political  action.  I  believe  they  are 
right,  and  I  believe  they  comprise  a  majority  of 
our  citizenship,  and,  therefore,  have  a  right  to 
enact  this  proper  restriction  into  law.  I  do  not 
fear  the  popular  verdict  on  these  and  other 
principles  announced.  Space  wiU  not  permit 
me  here  even  to  make  reference  to  them, 
but  later  I  shall  discuss  some  of  them  in 
detail." 
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The  Latest  ChicMo  Bank  Bobbenr  From 
The  Inside:  A  National  Scandal. 

We  called  attention  some  time  ago  to  the 
shameful  defence  of  John  R.  Walsh  by  Secre- 
taiy  Shaw,  after  the  former  had  wrecked  three 
banks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  injuiy  to  the  cause  of  sound  morality  and 
honest  finance  which  results  from  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  being  held  by  a 
man  who  is  ready  to  rush  to  the  defence  of  bank- 
wreckers  and  who  is  not  zealous  and  active  for 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  national  banking 
laws.  Nothing  can  so  surely  lead  to  reckless 
banking  and  the  wrecking  of  public  institutions 
as  the  diampioning  of  bank-wreckers  by  the 
head  of  the  treasury  department. 

After  the  unseemly  defence  of  Mr.  Walsh 
by  Secretary  Shaw,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Chicago  again  the  scene  of  another  of  those 
great  banking  scandals  that  are  bringing  the 
national  banks  of  the  Republic  under  sus- 
picion and  into  disrepute.  A  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  against  Walsh,  marked  by 
the    same    relentless    determination    that    is 


present  when  a  small  criminal  or  law-breaker 
is  caught  in  the  toils,  would  have  been  a  whole- 
some and  restraining  influence  on  all  other 
reckless  bankers;  but  with  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  rushing  to  the  defence  of  a  great 
bank-wrecker,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Chi- 
cago is  again  the  scene  of  a  shameful  bank- 
scandal.  The  recent  robbeiy  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Avenue  Bank  of  Chicago  of  over  a  million 
dollars,  from  the  inside,  is  another  example 
of  modem  high  finance  by  which  the  hard- 
working, honest  and  industrious  people  are 
plundered  and  the  nation  disgraced  for  per- 
mitting such  loose  banking  methods.  This 
great  scandal,  however,  and  the  more  recent 
breaking  of  a  large  national  bank  in  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  through  reckless  speculation 
on  the  part  of  one  of  £he  leading  officers,  nuiy 
result  in  some  good  by  adding  to  the  growing 
sentiment  among  the  more  thoughtful  people 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  nation  taking  the 
banking  business  out  of  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible exploiters  of  the  people  and  en- 
trusting it  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OP  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Mr.  Bryan's  Triompliant   Home-Coming 

and  ois  Great  AddreM  at  Madison 

Square  Garden. 

WE  CALL  to  mind  no  reception  attend- 
ing the  home-coming  of  a  private 
dticen  who  fared  forth  on  his  own  initiative 
and  around  whom  shone  no  halo  of  military 
^ory,  of  diplomatic  triumph,  or  the  glamor 
of  lugh  office,  that  could  compare  with  that 
accorded  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  the  last  week  in 
August.  The  demonstration  was  significant 
not  only  as  a  tribute  of  America's  millions  to 
a  fearless  statesman  who  is  known  to  be  ab- 
solutely incomiptiible,  candid  and  conscien- 
tious, but  also  as  indicating  the  growing  rad- 
icalism throughout  the  nation, — ^the  steadily 
rising  tide  of  discontent  and  popular  rage 
that  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  trusts, 
monopolies,  privileged  interests,  political  boss- 
es and  party  machines  have  steadily  fed  by 
years  of  insolent  refusal  to  frankly  meet  the 
imperative  demands  of  the  people  for  relief 
from  the  avarice  and  selfish  desires  of  the 
privileged  few.  Last  autumn  the  unprece- 
dented popular  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 


entire  mayoralty  campaign  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  which  doubtless  elected  him  to  the  office 
for  which  he  was  nominated,  was  another  of 
those  popular  signs  of  the  times  that  only 
Bourbons  could  fail  to  note. 

Mr.  Biyan's  address,  delivered  before 
twenty  thousand  people  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  on  the  night  of  August  30th,  was  one 
of  the  bravest,  ablest  and  most  profoundly 
statesmanlike  utterances  that  have  been  de- 
livered in  years.  Even  the  Boston  Herald^ 
probably  the  most  subservient  voice  of  the 
public-service  corporations  in  New  England, 
was  forced  to  say  editorially : 

''In  his  address  at  New  York  last  night 
Mr.  Biyan  pitched  the  'keynote'  hi^.  It  is 
really  entitled  to  be  called  a  great  speech,  re- 
viving the  best  traditions  of  American  oratory. 
In  elevation  of  tone,  moderation  of  statement, 
felicity  and  forcefulness  of  diction,  and  that 
'soul  of  eloquence'  which  finds  expression  in 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  it  surpasses  all  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  previous  efforts." 

The  news  dispatches  of  the  same  paper 
thus  excellently  characterized  the  address : 
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'*At  Madison  Square  Garden  to-night  Tom 
L.  Johnson  of  Ohio  spedficallj  released  the 
Biyan  boom  for  the  presidency  in  the  presence 
of  20,000  wildly  cheering  people,  and  then 
Mr.  Bryan  followed  with  a  confession  of  faith 
which  made  the  conservatives  gasp,  while  it 
filled  the  radicals  with  joj^  No  longer  can 
he  be  regarded  as  a  'safe  and  sane'  substitute 
for  Hearst. 

"So  touched  was  Mr.  Biyan  by  the  wel- 
come he  received  that  as  he  stood  waiting  for 
eight  minutes  for  the  cheers  to  subside  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  wept  as  he  strode 
nervously  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow 
platform. 

"Government  ownership  of  railroads,  the 
extermination  of  private  monopolies  by  federal 
legislation,  approval  of  an  income  tax,  an 
eight-hour  day  for  workingmen,  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  as  well 
as  international  arbitration;  opposition  to 
government  by  injunction,  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  the  direct  election  of  senators,  and  an 
attack  on  the  tariff,  constituted  the  chief 
articles  in  the  creed  which  he  professes,  and 
such  of  those  as  were  most  objectionable  to 
the  *safe  and  sane'  Democracy  he  empha- 
sized with  a  fervor  which  left  no  doubt  as  to 
his  sinoeritv." 


The  People's  Battle  in  Wiscoiuiin. 

The  arrogant  plutocracy  which  has  con- 
trolled the  dominant  party  and  largely  influ- 
enced and  directed  the  minority  organization 
in  various  American  commonwealths,  is  at 
length  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  rising  tide 
of  public  indignation,  owing  to  the  exposures 
of  systematic  corruption  on  the  one  haind  and 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  obtain  funda- 
mental relief  on  the  other,  due  to  the  power 
of  corporate  wealth  entrenched  in  government. 

The  people  at  last  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  are  laws  year  by  year  en- 
acted and  precedents  established  which  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  corporations  and  their 
creatures,  but  all  reform  measures  are  either 
strangled  in  committee  in  one  of  the  two  houses 
or  are  emasculated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
principal  or  radical  reformative  features  are 
eliminated  from  them. 

Hence  a  desperate  effort  is  being  made 
through  the  regular  machines  of  both  the  par- 
ties on  various  pretexts  to  hold  the  power  now 
so  seriously  threatened. 


In  Massachusetts  not  only  is  the  dominant 
party  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries,  but 
the  Democratic  machine  has  desperately 
striven  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  the  one 
official  in  the  state  who  has  consistently, 
bravely  and  impartially  enforced  the  lnw  and 
assailed  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  trusts  and 
corporations. 

In  Illinois  the  Democratic  party  has  be- 
come the  tool  of  the  most  corrupt  and  im- 
moral element  that  has  ever  controlled  the 
Democracy  of  that  state,  and  in  this  way  the 
plutocracy  has  been  able  to  paralyze  the  rising 
tide  of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  radical 
reform  through  the  Democratic  party  of  Bli- 
nob,  thus  insuring  the  continued  domination 
of  the  corporation-governed  Republican  or- 
ganization. 

In  Wisconsin  all  the  power  of  the  old  cor- 
rupt machine  crowd,  the  public-service  com- 
panies and  the  grafters  has  been  centered 
against  Senator  La  Follette.  There  the  bat- 
tle is  a  peculiar  one  and  peculiariy  difficult 
for  the  intrepid  reform  leader  and  the  cham- 
pions of  civic  righteousness  in  the  state,  for 
the  reason  that  the  present  governor  of  the 
state  was  elected  as  a  La  Fc^tte  man.  He 
is  a  Norwegian  of  excellent  character,  al- 
though somewhat  conservative  and  not  the 
kind  of  leader  whidi  the  present  crisis  im- 
peratively demands.  Senator  La  Follette  has 
fought  the  "associated  villainies"  of  Wiscon- 
sin too  long  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  only 
a  dear-thinking,  intellectually  strong,  aggres- 
sively honest  l^uier  who  in  all  things  is  fear- 
less can  successfully  carry  forward  the  mag- 
nificent work  which  he  so  effidently  inaugu- 
rated before  being  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Sudi  a  man  is  found  in  Mr. 
Lenroot,  a  brilliant  young  Swede  who  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  proved  himself  to 
be  the  kind  of  man  which  the  present  crisis 
demands.  Senator  La  Follette  has  wisely 
urged  the  sdection  of  Mr.  Lenroot.  Grovemor 
Davidson,  the  present  incumbent,  however, 
has  not  seen  fit  to  jrield  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  issues  at  stake,  and  the  reactionary  and 
corporation  interests,  seeing  that  their  only 
hope  of  success  lies  in  aiding  GrOvemor  David- 
son, are  said  to  have  contributed  liberally  to 
his  campaign  fund;  while  all  the  multiUidi- 
nous  public  opinion-forming  agencies  of  the 
state,  which  are  and  long  have  been  their 
subservient  toob,  are  employing  every  means 
at  their  conunand  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  Davidson  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lenroot. 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  plutocracy  when  it  is 
alarmed  and  fighting  for  its  life  as  it  were, 
understand  the  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  the  people  have  to  meet  and 
overcome.  Senator  La  FoUette,  however,  is 
a  tower  of  strength  in  himself.  His  magnifi- 
cent intellectual  power  is  only  surpassed  by 
his  moral  enthusiasm,  his  loyalty  to  principle, 
his  fidelity  to  the  people  and  to  the  samd 
trust  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  is,  in  our  judgment, 
the  greatest  statesman  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to-day,  as  well  as  the  3afest  and  most 
intrepid  leader  in  the  Upper  House;  and  if 
he  is  able  to  get  the  ear  of  the  people  of  his 
state,  we  doubt  not  but  what  he  wiU  triumph 
in  this  almost  single-handed  battle  which  he 
is  fighting  against  the  Spooner  machine,  the 
public-service  corporations  and  the  army  of 
grafters  of  Wisconsin. 


A  Practieal    ninitration  of  The  Vital 

Difference  Between  a  Free  State  and 

a  Olaased-Boled  OommonwealtlL 

How  VITAL  is  the  difference  between  a  truly 
democratic  conmionwealth  and  a  state  under 
the  power  of  class  domination  or  the  rule  of 
privileged  interests,  has  been  recently  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  many  ways  by  the  stoiy  of 
events  in  the  democratic  Republican  state  of 
Oregon  and  the  corporation  or  machine  de- 
pendency of  New  York. 

In  Oregon  the  people  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  free  government.  There  law,  order  and 
popular  rule  prevail.  When  the  privileged 
interests  recently  strove  to  evade  even  a  slight 
tax  which  it  was  proposed  to  levy  upon  them, 
and  succeeded  by  methods  that  are  prevalent 
in  New  York,  Colorado,  Washington  City 
and  elsewhere  in  killing  the  legislation  the 
people  demanded,  the  voters  through  the  in- 
itiative brought  the  question  before  the  real 
sovereigns  of  a  democratic  state — ^the  people, 
and  the  corporations  were  compelled  to  bear 
a  fair  share  of  taxation.  The  election  was 
peaceful,  orderiy,  and  the  wiU  of  the  people 
was  triumphant. 

In  New  York  City,  when  an  election  was 
held  marked  by  thugging  and  thieveiy,  and  a 
general  demand  was  made  for  a  recount  of 
the  ballots  cast,  not  only  did  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices known  to  have  prevailed  fully  warrant 
such  a  recount,  but  under  similar  conditions 
the  court  of  appeals  had  formeriy  ordered  a 
recount,  and  all  honest  men  could  not  but 
favor  the  granting  of  this  petition,  because 


nothing  could  be  gained  by  those  who  were 
said  to  have  been  defeated,  if  fraud  sufiSciently 
great  to  vitiate  the  election  should  not  be  dear- 
ly shown  by  the  recount,  while  the  title  of  the 
officers  so  seriously  questioned  would  have 
been  firmly  established  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
count failing  to  ^ange  the  result.  Yet  no 
sooner  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  courts 
would  be  asked  to  grant  a  recount  than  there 
was  consternation  in  the  camp  of  those  who 
had  been  declared  elected  and  of  the  great 
public-service  corporations,  their  UxAs  and 
henchmen  in  boUi  parties,  who  had  good 
reason  to  fear  the  election  of  Mr.  Hearst. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  who  previously  had  voted 
for  a  recount  when  on  the  court  of  appeals, 
in  a  case  analogous  to  that  in  question,  had 
some  time  before  this  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Ryan-Belmont  ill-famed  public-service 
organization.  He  now  became  the  counsel 
for  the  alleged  mayor  and  fought  to  reverse 
the  decision  which  he  himself  had  voted  for 
when  on  the  court  of  appeals.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  the  court  of  appeals  to  deny  the 
petition.  Mr.  -Hearst  then  went  to  the  legis- 
lature. A  committee  was  appointed  and 
enough  ballots  were  opened  to  show  not  only 
the  presence  of  grave  discrepancies  in  the 
counting  of  the  ballots,  but  discrepancies 
great  enough  to  entirely  change  the  result  of 
the  election,  provided  anything  like  the  ratio 
of  error  continued  throughout  greater  New 
York. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Republican  machine, 
dominated  no  less  than  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine by  the  public-service  corporations, 
joined  hands  with  the  latter  and  stopped  fur- 
ther investigation.  Mr.  Hearst  then  went  to 
the  attorney-general,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  the  courts,  and  asked  him  to  proceed  in 
the  matter.  The  attorney-general  apparently 
did  not  read  the  brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Hearst's 
lawyers,  but  took  his  reply,  in  which  he  re- 
fused to  allow  the  people  of  New  York  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Hearst  was  elected  or  not, 
apparently  from  the  brief  presented  by  the 
counsel  for  the  corporation  and  machine  in- 
terests. 

Here  at  every  step  the  public-service  com- 
panies were  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Hearst  had  been  elected,  by  the  only 
constitutional  method  possible — vis.,  a  re- 
count of  the  ballots  cast.  Only  in  a  common- 
wealth governed  by  privileged  interests  and 
the  corrupt  tools  of  the  same  could  such  pro- 
cedure, at  once  unjust  and  inimical  to  the 
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best  interests  of  free  government,  be  possible. 
Another  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  government  of  the  people,  bj  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people,  and  a  government  of 
privileged  interests  and  high  finance,  for  the 
private  enrichment  of  the  few,  was  afforded 
in  recent  supreme  court  decisions  rendered 
almost  simultaneously  by  the  supreme  courts 
of  Oregon  and  New  York  in  regard  to  the 
constitutionality  of  state  laws  regulating  the 
time  of  work  for  toilers.  The  Oregon  court, 
following  precedents,  common-sense  and  the 
spirit  of  popular  government,  found  ^uch  leg- 
islation to  be  constitutional.  The  New  York 
bench  declared  a  law  involving  the  point  in 
question  to  be  unconstitutional.  On  the 
absurd  position  taken  by  the  New  York  su- 
preme court  Mr.  Post  in  the  Chicago  Public 
makes  these  excellent  observations: 

'*On  this  point  the  New  York  decisions  are 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  legal  curiosities, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  until  the  question  of 
labor  time  became  part  of  the  burning  labor 
question,  the  courts  uniformly  held  that  legis- 
latures have  fuU  power  to  regulate  labor  time. 
The  old  cases  arose  on  the  basis  of  the  Sunday 
laws,  which  were  attacked  as  being  enacted 
for  religious  reasons.  The  courts  admitted 
that  if  the  laws  had  no  other  purpose  than 
to  legalize  religious  observances  they  would 
be  invalid;  but  they  sustained  the  Sunday 
laws  on  the  ground  that  public  policy  demands 
that  one  day  in  seven  be  a  day  of  cessation 
from  work,  and  this  being  so  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  full  power  to  choose  the  day,  the 
fact  that  it  chooses  a  day  of  religious  observ- 
ance being  merely  incidental  and  having  no 
bearing  upon  the  question.  That  line  of  de- 
cisions appears  to  have  been  thrust  completely 
aside  by  the  New  York  courts  in  their  efforts 
to  nullify  laws  exactly  like  the  Sunday  laws 
in  principle,  but  which  are  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  whom  other  laws  have  made 
helpless  beggars  for  opportunities  to  work." 


Mr.  Balph  Albertson  on  The    National 
Federation  for  People's  Bnle. 

At  our  request  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Referendum 
League,  who  is  at  the  present  time  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  sends  us  the  following  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  National  Federation  for 
People's  Rule: 

"A  National  Federation  for  People's  Rule 
has   been    organized   with   headquarters   at 


Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing machine-rule  and  establishing  the 
rule  of  the  people  in  its  place.  The  initiation 
in  forming  this  federation  was  taken  by  the 
People's  Sovereignty  League  of  America,  and 
federated  with  it  are  the  National  Direct- 
Legislation  League  and  a  large  number  of 
State  Referendum  and  Direct-Legislation 
Leagues.  The  new  organization  invites  the 
codperation  of  all  non-partisan  organizations 
who  are  working  for  a  better  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  who  wish  to  assist  in  the  over- 
throw of  machine  rule.  Notable  among  the 
organizations  that  are  co<$peVating  with  this 
Federation  b  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  entry  of  which  into  the  political 
arena  in  this  faU's  campaign,  has  inteoduced 
such  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  the  machine  manipulators.  The 
Granges  are  also  taking  an  active  part. 

''Candidates  for  Qmgress  are  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
Advisoiy  Liitiative,  to  apply  to  questions  con- 
cerning interstate  commerce,  dvil  service, 
immigration,  trial  by  jury  or  any  modification 
of  the  law  of  injunction,  eight-hour  day  in 
government  contnurt  work,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  constitutional  amendments  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people,  election  of 
fourth-class  postmasters  by  the  patrons  of 
each  office;  and  the  Advisoiy  Referendum 
(optional),  to  apply  to  laws  of  Congress  and 
measures  passed  by  either  House. 

''Candidates  for  the  office  of  governor  and 
for  the  various  state  legislatures  are  also  to  be 
questioned. 

"Should  any  candidate  refuse  to  pledge, 
there  will  be  carried  on  an  active  non-partisan 
campaign  for  his  defeat.  A  candidate  wiU  be 
nominated  whenever  needed  for  the  success 
of  the  people's  cause. 

"The  questions  above  referred  to  are  offi- 
cially endorsed  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  through  its  Labor  Representation 
Committee,  Samuel  Gompers,  James  O'Con- 
nell  and  Frank  Morrison,  and  this  signed  en- 
dorsement on  the  letterhead  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
together  with  its  seal,  is  printed  on  the  ques- 
tion blanks  that  are  sent  out  to  candidates. 

"Evasions  and  excuses  on  the  part  of  can- 
didates will  not  sidetrack  this  campaign. 
Eveiy  candidate  who  fails  to  answer  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  the  people's  rule  will  be  con- 
sidered opposed,  and  this  fact  will  be  published 
throu^out  his  district 

"Ralph  Albebtbon." 
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MDNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


Mr.  MeOlellan  on  Public  Ownerthip  in 

Oermany. 

THE  LITTLE  fraud  mayor  of  New  York 
is  convinced  that  American  dtiea 
should  take  over  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  their  public  utilities  "only  as  a  last  desper- 
ate resort." 

He  has  ''discovered  conditions  in  cities  like 
Frankfort  and '  Dresden,  which  own  their 
street-railways,  which  no  American  dty  of 
second-rate  importance,  to  say  nothing  of  New 
York  or  Chicago,  would  titrate." 

And  his  "discoveiy"  has  been  noised  about 
in  America  by  newspapers  that  are  opposed 
to  the  public-ownership  of  public  utilities. 

But  what  are  these  amazing  ''conditions" 
that  Mr.  McClellan  has  discovered  ? 

Did  he  find  a  European  city  in  which  the 
public  utilities  were  not  privately  owned  that 
had  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  and 
wrong  of  having  the  corporations  thrust  upon 
it  by  fraud,  a  mayor  who  had  not  been  dededf 

Does  he  know  of  any  "conditions"  that  are 
more  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  a  free  people 
than  the  conditions  provided  by  the  pubhc- 
■ervice  corporations  that  enable  him  to  be  the 
mayor  of  New  York  this  minute  ? 

Does  he  not  know  that  wherever  in  Europe 
the  principle  of  public-ownership  of  public 
utilities  has  been  tried,  corruption  in  govern- 
ment has  disappeared,  because  the  corrupters 
— the  private  service  corporations — ^have  been 
legislated  out  of  existence  ? 

And  what  about  the  street-railway  service 
provided  by  the  munidpalitws  of  Frankfort 
and  Dresden,  anyway  ? 

Does  Mr.  McClellan  not  know  that  how- 
ever poor  it  may  be  as  compared  with  the 
street-railway  service  provided  by  private 
corporations  for  American  dties,  that  it  is 
better  than  the  service  that  was  given  to  Frank- 
fort and  Dresden  under  private-ownership  ? 

Does  n't  he  know  that  it  is  the  history  of 
public-ownership  and  operation,  wherever  it 
has  been  established  in  Europe,  that  it  pro- 
vides more  efficient  service  at  less  cost  than 
the  private  owners  provided  ? 

And  does  n't  he  realize  that  if  the  service 
given  American  dties  by  private  owners  is 
better  than  the  service  provided  by  European 
dties  for  themsdves  that  nothing  is  proved 


except  the  superior  quality  of  American  in- 
ventive and  administrative  genius  ? 

And  if  he  does  realize  this  fact,  why  is  he 
so  unfair  that  he  does  not  make  comparisons 
between  German  dties  that  have  public-own- 
ership and  German  dties  that  have  not  ? 

Is  it  because  he  realizes  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  call  attention  to  the  superiority  of  Grer- 
man  pubUc-ownership  over  German  private- 
ownership  ? 

And  is  he  afraid  to  invite  the  condusion 
that  private-ownership  in  America,  produc- 
tive as  it  is  of  relatively  superior  service, 
might  be  outdone  by  public-ownership,  as  it 
has  been  outdone  everywhere  else  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  a  coinddence 
that  when  this  gentleman  who  now  wants  to 
save  America  from  public-ownership  wished 
to  hire  a  lawyer  to  help  him  to  retain  his 
stolen  office  that  he  hired  Alton  B.  Parker, 
the  attorney  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  August 
Belmont,  traction  magnates  who  also  do  not 
believe  in  the  public-ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

Mr.  McClellan  talks  like  a  man  who  had 
been  hired  to  go  abroad  and  see  things  that 
are  not  there.    Of  course  he  was  n't. 

Allan  L.  Benson. 


Another  VietorioiiB  Tear  for  Qlasgow'i 
Municipal  Street-Bailwaya. 

The  RECENTLY-published  annual  report  of 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways  affords 
another  striking  object-lesson  for  our  people, 
showing,  as  it  does,  the  wisdom  and  sani^  of 
Munidpal-Ownership  and  operation  of  street- 
railways.  This  report  shows  that  during  the 
past  year  the  total  income  from  the  munidpal 
street-car  service  was  £820,938. 148.  7d.  or  a 
little  over  $4,104,098.  The  working  expenses, 
not  counting  depredation,  were  £456,268. 198. 
2d.  or  a  little  over  $2,281,840,  leaving  a  gross 
balance  of  £864,669. 15s.  5d.,  to  whidi  should 
be  added  the  interest  on  surplus  revenue, 
making  in  all  £869,415. 2s.  2d.  or  a  little  over 
$1,847,075.  Of  this  amount  a  little  over  half 
a  million  dollars  was  paid  into  the  Sinking 
Fund  and  for  interest.  Over  sixty  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  for  taxes;  over  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  credited 
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for  depreciation.  Over  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  doUars  was  credited  to 
the  Permanent  Way  Renewals  Fund;  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  paid  into  the  Common  Grood  Fund 
for  city  improvements  that  will  benefit  the 
individuals  of  the  community,  raising  the 
standard  of  living  and  fostering  the  happiness 
and  development  of  all  the  people;  and  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  was 
carried  over  to  the  Greneral  Reserve  Fund. 
This  is  only  part  of  the  good  story  found  in 
this  report,  for  it  is  shown  that  of  the  total 
208,059,883  passengers  carried  during  the 
year,  a  little  over  89  per  cent,  traveled  for 
either  half  a  penny  or  one  penny  per  ride, — 
that  is,  they  paid  one  or  two  cents  only  for 
their  ride;  and  a  little  over  7  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder  traveled  for  one  and  one-half  pence 
or  three  cents  a  ride,  so  that  over  96  per  cent, 
of  all  passengers  carried  paid  from  one  to 
three  cents  per  ride;  while  the  number  who 
traveled  for  four  cents  brings  up  the  percent- 
age to  a  little  over  98  per  cent,  of  all  fares  paid. 


The  Diiiposal  of  Glasgow*!  Telephones  to 
The  CFoTemment  and  How  The  Cap- 
italistic Press  Has  Misrepre- 
sented The  Case. 

When  the  dty  of  Glasgow  recently  decided 
to  turn  over  her  telephone  system  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  operates  the  most  extensive 
telephone  system  throughout  the  realm  in 
connection  with  the  telegraph  system,  both  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  government  post-office 
department,  there  arose  a  simultaneous  cry 
on  the  part  of  those  great  dailies  that  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  Republic,  that  municipal- 
ownership  of  the  telephones  had  proved  such 
a  failure  in  Glasgow  that  the  dty  had  sold  the 
telephones.  Here  we  have  another  of  those 
almost  daily  examples  of  pernicious  misrep- 
resentation in  the  interests  of  corporate  wealth 
by  kept  editors  who  do  the  bidding  of  enor- 
mously rich  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
ceive the  people,  in  order  that  their  real  mas- 
ters may  continue  to  plunder  the  public. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  this  case  is  typical,  we 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  it;  and  that 
the  reader  may  have  all  the  facts  deariy  in 
mind,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are 
three  things  which  Public-Ownership  aims 
to  accomplish  for  the  individual  and  the  state: 


first,  the  prevention  of  extortion,  or  the  rob- 
bery of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  those 
organized  appetites  known  as  public-service 
corporations;  second,  the  wresting  of  the 
government  from  the  iron  grip  of  a  thoroughly 
corrupt  and  irresponsible  despotism  of  privi- 
leged interests  that  systematically  misleads 
and  deceives  the  public  through  its  multitu- 
dinous agencies  while  absolutely  dominating 
the  money-controlled  political  machines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  debauch  the  people's  serv- 
ants, to  drive  into  retirement  the  incorruptible 
and  aggressively  honest  statesmen,  and  to 
elevate  to  positions  of  power  their  own  in- 
tellectually brilliant,  but  venal  and  subservient 
tools,  whUe  supplementing  their  influence  in 
legislation,  when  necessary,  by  the  power  of  a 
corrupt  lobby,  and  in  this  way  transferring 
the  real  seat  of  authority  from  the  voters  to 
irresponsible  corrupt  wealth  and  corrupt  po- 
litical bosses;  third,  the  securing  for  the  mu- 
nicipality, the  state  or  nation  of  the  legitimate 
earnings  of  public  utilities,  to  the  end  that 
taxes  may  be  reduced,  service  improved,  and 
money  added  to  the  fund  for  the  Common 
Good,  for  the  extension  of  schools,  parks,  li- 
braries and  other  beneficent  public  provisions 
for  the  health,  development  and  happiness 
of  the  people. 

Now,  if  the  question  had  been  one  of  turn- 
ing over  the  immensely  valuable  telephone 
monopoly  to  a  private  corporation  to  exploit 
the  people,  the  dtisens  of  Glasgow  would 
have  been  the  last  people  in  the  worid  to  en- 
tertain such  a  proposition.  They  know  too 
well  that  whenever  public-service  companies 
operate  public  utilities,  the  people  are  ex- 
ploited in  such  a  manner  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  are  diverted  into  the  pockets 
of  the  few,  while,  what  is  even  a  greater  evil, 
there  is  always  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  the  people's  representatives 
where  public  utilities  are  operated  by  private 
individuab  through  the  corrupt  influence  of 
the  interested  parties.  In  turning  over  the 
telephone  to  the  government,  two  of  the  ends 
of  public-ownersdiip  were  safeguarded  as 
thoroughly  as  they  would  be  under  munidpal- 
ownership — ^that  is,  by  government  owner- 
ship the  dtittns  were  protected  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  irresponsible  and  rapadous  mo- 
nopolists and  also  from  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence ever  exerted  in  politics  when  private 
corporations  operate  natural  monopolies.  The 
one  remaining  great  benefit  of  munidpal- 
ownership  was  the  revenue  which  could  be 
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turned  into  the  fund  for  the  Common  Good, 
but  this  benefit  was  offset  by  disadvantages 
incident  to  the  operation  of  the  two  telephone 
systems.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  for  the 
operation  of  the  two  was  necessarily  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  one 
system,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  municipal 
subscribers  were  placed  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage if  they  had  occasion  to  frequently  use 
the  long  distance  telephone,  because  there 
was  an  excess  in  tariff  charges  over  that  paid 


by  the  government  subscribers  when  the  sub- 
scribers of  other  telephones  used  the  govern- 
ment's long-distance  system;  and,  since  long- 
distance telephoning  is  becoming  so  general, 
this  disadvantage  was  becoming  more  and 
more  serious  with  each  passing  month.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  part  of  wisdom,  since  the 
people  would  be  protected  from  exploitation 
and  their  government  from  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  private  monopolists,  to  turn 
the  telephone  over  to  the  government. 


THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  IN 

FOREIGN  LANDS. 


The  Becognition  of  OItII  Marriages  by 
Tne  Spanish  GoTemment. 

THE  ACTION  of  the  new  Dominguez 
ministry  in  Spain  indicates  that,  in 
spite  of  the  activity  of  the  reactionary  clericals, 
the  government  feels  that  the  hour  has  arrived 
when  Spain  must  show  a  greater  degree  of 
religious  liberty  than  has  marked  the  monarchy 
in  the  past.  One  of  the  first  decrees  of  the 
new  ministry  created  great  indignation  among 
the  upholders  of  the  old  rSgimey  but  was  re- 
ceived with  corresponding  satisfaction  by  the 
liberals.  It  settled  the  long-standing  contro- 
versy which  has  been  marked  by  great  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  in  regard  to  civil  marriages. 
In  the  past  the  clergy  refused  burial  in  con- 
secrated ground  |to  all  persons  married  by 
dvil  form  only.  By  the  decree  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  the  minister  of  justice.  Count 
Romanones,  civil  marriages  are  declared  to  be 
within  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  clerical  restrictions  upon  burial 
in  consecrated  ground  for  persons  who  have 
only  been  married  by  the  civil  form  are  for- 
bidden. Many  persons  regard  this  decision 
as  marking  the  first  step  in  a  movement  to- 
ward divorce  of  Church  and  State. 


Mr.  Morley's  Loose  Use  of  Terms  in  Dis- 
cussing England's  Boeialistie  Ex- 
periments in  India. 

The  Hon.  John  Morley,  if  the  press  reports 
of  his  notable  speech  in  Pariiament  are  to  be 
trusted,  conmutted  the  very  common  error 
of  using  the  term  "socialist"  for  "socialistic*' 
in  his  address,  when  he  referred  to  England's 


public  works  in  India  as  a  vast  and  successful 
experiment  in  State  Socialism.  We  have  fre- 
quently insisted  upon  the  importance  of  writers 
and  speakers  employing  these  terms  in  an 
accurate  manner.  The  Emperor  William, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est enemy  of  Socialism  in  Europe,  but  he  is 
none  the  less  a  strong  advocate  of  such  social- 
istic measures  as  state  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railways.  Many,  and  indeed,  we  think, 
a  great  majority  of  the  more  independent 
and  thoughtful  people  of  our  land  who  have 
no  financial  interests  in  public-service  cor- 
porations and  who  have  studied  the  question 
sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  judge  intelli- 
gently, believe  in  popular  ownership  of  the 
great  public  utilities;  and  yet  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  not  believers  in  the  philosophy 
of  Socialism.  The  experiments  to  which  Mr. 
Moriey  refers  were  socialistic  in  character, 
but  their  introduction  has  little  to  do  with 
socialism  as  an  economic  philosophy. 

Marked  Bneeess  of  GoTemmental  Owner- 
ship and  Operation  of  Rail- 
ways in  India. 

Of  special  interest,  however,  were  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Moriey  in  regard  to  the  eminent 
degree  of  success  that  has  marked  the  public- 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  Indian  railway 
system.  Here,  as  he  pointed  out,  is, a  social- 
istic experiment  on  a  vast  scale.  The  Indian 
sysiem  now  comprises  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  raflway,  and  about  one  thousand  miles  are 
being  added  to  the  system  each  year.  The 
average  fare  last  year  for  the  250,000,000  pas- 
sengers carried  was  but  one-fifth  of  a  penny 
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per  mile,  and  tbe  average  chaige  for  freight 
was  cme^ialf  of  a  penny  a  ton;  and  yet  at 
these  rates  the  railway  diows  a  yearly  profit 
of  over  ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Morley  dwelt  also  somewhat  at  length 
on  the  vast  system  of  irrigation  and  govern- 
ment forestry  being  successfully  mani^^ed  by 
the  state.  The  net  increase  in  forest  revenues 
during  the  past  five  years  was  over  five  million 
dollars. 

Extreme  PoTerty  of  India's  MiUiona. 

During  the  address  Messrs.  Keir  Hardie 
and  J.  M.  Robertson,  Labor  and  Radical 
members  of  Parliament,  brought  out  the  ap- 
palling fact  that  the  average  income  of  India's 
millions  was  about  ten  dollars  a  year  and  that 
the  government  exacts  almost  one  dollar  of 
that  wretched  pittance  in  taxes. 

Lest  some  readers  may  think  this  statement 
incredible,  we  would  observe,  in  passing,  that 
Lord  Curzon  has  stated  that  the  average  an- 
nual income  of  India's  millions  is  ten  dollars 
per  head  and  the  average  laxation  is  over 
eighty  cents  per  head. 

This  pitiable  condition  is  nothing  new,  for 
India  is  a  vast  empire  where  from  time  im- 
memorial the  masses  of  the  people  have  been 
exploited  by  native  despots  and  the  privileged 
few  when  not  under  the  subjection  of  foreign 
conquerors,  and  the  poverty  is  undoubtedly 
laigely  due  to  the  masses  being  denied  tree 
access  to  the  soil  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  re- 
sponsible part  in  government.  Free  land,  a 
free  voice  in  the  state  and  equality  of  oppor- 


tunities and  of  rights  must  complement  public 
ownership  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
valuable  palliative  measure. 

When  one  remembers  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  Viceroy's  household  and  that  of 
general  officialdom  in  India,  and  the  military 
as  well  as  the  civil  burden  endured  by  the 
people,  he  can  easily  understand  why  there 
is  such  growing  discontent  and  restlessness 
throughout  India  on  the  part  of  the  miUions 
who  are  denied  a  controlling  or  responsible 
influence  in  their  own  government.  When 
we  remember  that  the  average  income  of  the 
people  is  but  ten  dollars  a  year  and  that  al- 
most one-tenth  of  that  sum  is  taken  in  taxa- 
tion to  support  a  government  in  whidi  they 
have  practically  no  voice,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  the  Indian  Empire  is  sloidy  be- 
coming a  seething  caldron  of  discontent,  es- 
pecially since  Japan  has  inspired  Asia  with 
the  dream  of  independence,  progress,  power 
and  renewed  civilization. 

India  looked  to  Mr.  Moriey  for  relief  from 
many  unjust  and  oppressive  acts  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding Tory  administration.  EspedaUy  was 
the  righting  of  the  wrong  in  the  partition  of 
Bengal  demanded  and  confidently  expected 
by  the  Indians,  but  the  great  liberal  statesman 
now  seems  overtaken  by  the  conservatism 
that  so  frequently  comes  with  age.  He  has 
failed  to  measure  up  to  his  own  ideals  and  to 
the  expectation  of  India.  He  has  not  been 
great  enough  to  be  just,  and  so  the  discontent 
in  the  Orient  that  might  have  been  greatly 
assuaged  is  being  augmented  under  the  liberal 
rigime. 


JEAN  JAURfeS'  VISION  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  STATE  * 


Book-Studt. 


I.      A  BUBJECT   ABOirr   WHICH    NO    INTELU- 
GENT  CITIZEN  SHOULD  BE  IGNORANT. 

THE  DAY  18  past  when  any  intelligent 
person  can  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  contentions  or  general  aims  of 
the  Socialists  of  the  world.  It  matters  not 
what  one's  view-point  may  be, — ^whether  he 
is  an  upholder  of  autocracy  or  monarchal  or 
class-rule  under  the  form  of  a  plutocracy  or 
a  feudalism  of  wealth  and  special  privileges, 
or  whether  he  is  a  democratic  republican  or 
a  believer  in  any  other  form  of  rule,  he  cannot, 
if  he  would  appear  reasonably  intelligent, 
remain  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  Socialism. 
A  few  years  ago  editors,  clergymen,  poli- 
ticians and  others,  presuming  on  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  Uie  masses,  frequently  used 
interchangeably  such  terms  as  Anarchist, 
Nihilist  and  Socialist,  and  they  indulged  in 
the  most  absurd  and  misleading  descriptive 
epithets  and  phrases  when  referring  to  So- 
cialism. Though  discreditable,  there  was 
of  course  nothing  new  in  this  method  of  treat- 
ing the  new  theory  of  political  economy.  In 
all  historic  time  the  conventionalists  and  con- 
servatives have  sought  to  crush  their  antago- 
nists by  making  absurd  charges  and  misrep- 
resenting the  position  of  the  innovators.  But 
with  us  the  general  intelligenoe  of  the  people 
rendered  impossible  the  long-continued  de- 
ception of  the  masses  by  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation. For  a  time  the  people  will  accept 
unquestioningly  the  dicta  of  those  in  authority 
in  school,  church,  state,  and  literary  fields. 
Later,  however,  they  investigate  for  them- 
selves and  a  general  reaction  in  public  senti- 
ment ensues.  We  are  now  reaching  this 
stage  in  regard  to  Socialism  and  the  public 
mind. 

II.      IMPORTANCE    OF     CLEARLY     DIFFERENTI- 
ATING BETWEEN  SOCIALISTIC  MEASURES 
AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Still  the  upholders  of  privilege  and  class- 
rule  are  battling  to  confuse  the  public  mind,  not 
merely  with  regard  to  Socialism,  but  also  in  ref- 
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erence  to  those  thoroughly  practical  advance 
steps  imperatively  demanded  at  the  present  time 
and  which  appeal  favorably  to  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  more 
intelligent  people  who  do  not  accept  the  So- 
cialistic philosophy.  On  every  hand  we  see 
the  deliberate  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  upholders  of  class  interests  and  monop- 
oly rights,  to  confuse  the  public  mind  by  char- 
acterising as  Socialism  all  measures  that  are 
Socialistic  in  character.  They  then  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  all  persons  favorable 
to  these  measures  are  necessarily  Socialists, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  pronounced  individualists,  who  are  not 
pecuniarily  interested  in  private  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
these  Socialistic  measures.  Moreover,  they 
are  also  favored  by  upholders  of  limited  mon- 
archy and  by  such  autocratic  rulers  as  the 
Emperor  William,  no  less  than  by  the  elec- 
torate of  the  freest  of  all  republics — ttiai  of 
Switzerland. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  confusion  in 
public  thought,  resulting  from  deliberate  mis- 
representation on  the'  part  of  unscrupulous 
capitalistic  organs,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
dear  understanding  of  exactly  what  different 
schools  of  thought  stand  for.  In  reply  to  a 
recent  request  horn,  the  New  York  WoHd^  the 
Editor  of  The  Arena  wrote  the  following 
statement  touching  these  important  phases 
of  present-day  discussion,  which  we  repro- 
duce as  bearing  directly  on  the  matter: 

"There  is  probably  no  great  question  be- 
fore the  American  people  about  which  there 
is  so  much  confusion  of  thought  as  about  So- 
cialism. The  mind  of  our  people  has  been 
'SO  generally  centered  on  the  acquisition  of 
material  wealth,  or  on  the  struggle  for  a  main- 
tenance, that  we  have  become  in  a  real  sense 
a  nation  of  superficial  readers  rather  than  ac- 
curate or  profound  thinkers.  Our  writers 
also  are  frequently  inexcusably  careless  in 
the  use  of  descriptive  terms,  while  at  times 
some  of  them  sink  to  the  level  of  the  petti- 
fogging special-pleader  in  unscrupulous  em- 
ployment of  words  for  the  purpose  of  mil* 
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leading  their  readers  and  discrediting  that 
about  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  informing 
the  public.  .  .  . 

*'It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  are  not  inexcusably  ignorant  are 
deliberately  and  intentionally  dishonest  when 
they  characterize  public  ownership  as  Social- 
ism. The  Grerman  Government  owns  and 
operates  such  public  utilities  as  the  railroads, 
yet  who  will  claim  that  the  Kaiser  and  his 
councillors  are  champions  of  Socialism? 
Switzerland,  probably  the  freest  government 
in  the  world,  owns  and  operates  such  public 
utilities  as  the  railways.  England  believes 
in  municipal  trading  or  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  municipal  utilities,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  masses  in  regard  to  this  is  admitted 
by  a  vast  majority  of  her  ablest  statesmen; 
yet  neither  England  nor  her  statesmen  can 
be  said  to  believe  in  Socialism. 

**  Again,  there  are  large  numbers  of  the 
most  pronounced  individualists  in  general 
theory  of  government  who  are  equally  insist- 
ent on  public  ownership  and  operation  as  the 
best  if  not  the  only  way,  under  present  con- 
ditions, to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  prevent  the  destruction  of  free 
government  through  the  increasing  influence 
of  corrupt  privileged  corporations  operating 
public  utilities.  This  is  notably  true  of  the 
Single-Taxers,  who  hold  that  with  free  gov- 
ernment, bulwarked  by  direct-legislation,  and 
with  land  made  free  in  effect  through  taxa- 
tion, together  with  freedom  of  trade  and  the 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
monopolies,  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  democracy — equality  of  opportunities  and 
of  rights — would  obtain  to  sudi  a  degree  that 
there  would  be  no  call  for  further  extension  of 
government  functions,  and  that  under  such 
conditions  of  freedom  humanity  would  unfold 
and  develop  as  never  before.  These  men, 
though  believing  in  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  are  pronounced  individualists,  and 
Socialists  dissent  from  their  views,  believing 
that  their  remedies  would  prove  inadequate. 

'*Mr.  John  Wanamaker  would  not  be  called 
a  Socialist,  yet  he  fought  for  governmental 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Public^  could  not  be  called 
Socialists,  and  yet  they  all  favor  public  own- 
ership. 

"What,  then,  is  Socialism  as  it  is  understood 
in  America?    The  answer  to  this  question  is 


that  the  Socialist  philosophy  and  ultimate  aim 
are  the  same  in  all  nations,  but  the  individual  ' 
programme  differs  in  autocracies,  monarchies 
and  republics,  because  in  reactionary  and 
class-ruled  governments  political  emancipa- 
tion or  political  equality  has  to  be  battled  for. 
The  philosophy  and  aim  of  Socialism,  how- 
ever, are  the  same  the  worid  over,  and  periiaps 
cannot  be  better  described  in  a  few  words 
than  by  quoting  the  following  definition  given 
by  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  great  and  ultimate  object  is  'the 
socialization  of  the  means  of  production,  dis- 
tribution and  exchange,  to  be  controlled  by 
a  democratic  state  in  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire conmiunity,  and  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  labor  ^m  the  domination  of  capital- 
ism and  landlordism,  with  the  establishment 
of  social  and  economic  equality  between  the 
sexes.' 

"The  Socialists  hold  that  the  last  great 
revolutionary  epoch  gave  political  enumdpa- 
tion  to  the  nations  which  we  call  free,  without 
having  properiy  bulwarked  that  freedom. 
Switzerland,  however,  by  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall,  has  adopted  practical  and 
simple  methods  that  meet  the  dangers  of 
changed  conditions  so  as  to  properiy  guard 
representative  government.  But  the  revo- 
lutionary epoch,  while  giving  political  free- 
dom, did  not  provide  for  economic  freedom, 
which  is  also  demanded  if  the  ideal  of  democ- 
racy— ^liberty,  freedom  and  justice — ^is  to  be 
realized.  Hence  the  Socialistic  philosophy 
aims  to  supplement  political  freedom  widi 
economic  independence,  making  conditions 
which  would  abolish  a  parasite  dass,  guarantee 
freedom  and  protection  to  childhood  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  all  workers,  male  or  female, 
while  giving  to  every  individual  ample  time 
to  develop  whatever  special  talents  he  pos- 
sesses; ample  time  to  enjoy  life  and  to  call 
out  and  cultivate  the  best  that  is  in  him.'* 

ni.      THE  TRANBLATOB's  LUIONOUS  DIGEST 
OF  THE  PHIL06OPHT  OP  SOCIALISM. 

The  value  of  the  work  we  are  considering 
is  materially  increased  by  the  translator's 
really  admirable  pen^icture  of  present  social 
conditions  as  viewed  by  Socialists,  and  the 
luminous  but  necessarily  brief  outline  of  the 
Socialist  philosophy,  largely  condensed  from 
the  writings  of  eminent  Socialist  authorities, 
with  occasional  direct  quotations  from  recog- 
nized leaders.    We  know  of  no  very  brief 
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presentation  of  the  Socialist  contention  that 
is  at  onoe  so  plain  and  comprehensive  as  is 
this  essay,  complementing  and  adding  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  M.  Jaures'  brilliant 
studies,  the  whole  making  probably  the  best 
work  that  has  appeared  for  general  readers  in 
search  of  a  brief  yet  thoroughly  intelligible 
presentation  of  the  Socialistic  philosophy.  In 
the  introduction  the  translator  defines  Social- 
ism as  "the  doctrine  that  the  means  of  pro- 
duction (that  is,  capital,  land,  and  raw  mate- 
rials, or  in  other  words,  all  wealth  which  is 
used  for  the  creation  of  more  wealth)  should 
not  be  owned  by  individuals,  but  by  society." 
Continuing  our  author  observes: 

"In  order  to  understand  the  process  of 
thought  by  which  Socialists  have  arrived  at 
this  formula,  we  may  itnagine  an  unpreju- 
diced observer  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind 
who  has  set  himself  to  consider  the  spectacle 
offered  by  modem  societies,  and  to  judge  it 
according  to  two  standards,  the  standard  of 
abstract  justice  and  the  standard  of  social 
expediency. 

"The  first  thing  that  will  strike  such  an 
observer  is  the  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  amount  of  material  comfort  enjoyed  by 
different  members  of  the  same  political  group, 
a  difference  so  great  that  the  community  may 
be  almost  said  to  represent  two  civilizations; 
and  the  next  thing  will  probably  be  the  differ- 
ence in  social  standing,  which  practically 
divides  the  community  into  groups  of  masters 
and  servants. 

"As  he  looks  about  him  he  sees  some  men 
beginning  to  work  at  sordid  and  unpleasant 
labor  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
keeping  on  till  six  at  night,  and  at  the  end  of 
such  a  day  going  home  to  a  two-room  tene- 
ment; he  sees  that  they  and  their  wives  and 
children  are  under-nourished,  that  their 
clothing  is  insufilcient,  and  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives  are  unsanitary  and  uncivil- 
iced.  And  he  sees  some  men  whose  work  is 
far  lighter  and  more  agreeable,  or  who  do  not 
work  at  all,  and  yet  whose  lives  are  made  up 
of  every  material  satisfaction  their  imagina- 
tions can  conceive.  Although  between  these 
two  extremes  there  exist  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  degrees  of  wealth,  statistics  will 
tell  him  that  in  both  England  and  America 
'nine-tenths  of  all  the  realised  property  to- 
day belongs  to  a  class  that  comprises  only 
one-tenth  of  the  population — ^that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  citisens,  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 


ple, share  among  them,  even  indndiiig  their 
little  homes  and  furniture,  and  all  their  mudb- 
vaunted  hoards,  the  ownership  of  not  matt 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  wealth/** 

It  is  for  the  few  that  the  many  are  toiliii^ 
striving,  and  receiving  only  a  portion  of  idiat 
they  earn.  The  favored  few  are  able  to  give 
their  children  the  best  of  educational  adfis- 
tages,  careful  care  and  the  thousand  and  <ne 
aids  to  the  development  of  full-orbed  life  thtt 
the  toiling  millions  are  unable  to  supply  for 
their  offspring,  even  though  they  labor  in- 
cessantly from  dawn  to  dark. 

Nay,  more,  the  investigator  sees  that  tbe 
compensation  received  is  so  small,  in  the  cases 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  that  the  childreo's 
earnings  are  demanded,  and  thus  the  little 
ones  are  compelled  to  slave  when  they  should 
be  at  school  and  enjoying  that  freedom  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  youthful  body  and  mind. 

"The  philosopher  will  naturally  try  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  for  this  abyss  which,  in  Sr 
viding  the  nation  into  owners  and  non-owneis, 
divides  it  also  into  two  civilizations.  He  mtj 
be  tempted  to  accept  the  easy  generalizatifln 
current  in  society  which  will  run  somewbat 
as  follows: 

"'Wealth  is  in  the  first  instance  a  reward 
of  industry.  It  comes  to  a  man  as  the  natnnJ 
result  of  ihe  work  he  performs.  If  he  is  vaj 
industrious  or  very  skilful  and  earns  moie 
wealth  than  he  needs  to  satisfy  his  immediate 
wants,  or  if  he  is  very  thrifty  and  sacrifioei 
some  of  his  less  pressing  desires,  he  is  able  to 
accumulate  wealth.  This  accumulation  k 
will  use  to  create  more  wealth,  and  he  theo 
becomes  a  capitalist.  The  capitalist,  theie- 
fore,  is  either  an  exceptionally  industrious, 
an  exceptionally  skilful,  or  an  exceptionallf 
abstemious  man.  In  any  case  he  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  deserves  his  exceptional  rewaida.' 

"But  a  study  of  the  facts  will  lead  our  en- 
quirer to  discover  some  weaknesses  in  this 
pleasantly  simple  solution.  He  will  see  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  theory  holds  good, 
but  to  a  certain  point  only.  It  is  true  that  the 
unskilled  laborer,  who  gives  work  of  leasl 
value  to  the  conununity,  receives  the  lowest 
wages,  the  skilled  laborer  next,  the  ^n^nmr 
next,  and  so  on.  But  this  compiehensilik 
ascending  scale  is  thrown  out  of  all  proportioB 
by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  shop- 
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keeping  and  trading  class.  The  relation  be- 
tween services  and  rewards  becomes  confused : 
the  rewards  seem  to  mount  up  by  some  magi- 
cal compound-interest  process.  Our  neat 
little  generalization  about  industry  and  thrift 
takes  on  a  singularly  inadequate,  not  to  say 
comic,  appearance  when  applied  to  the  ma- 
nipulators of  the  stock-market  or  the  railroad 
barons.  And  in  the  case  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  perform  no  kind  of  work 
whatever  (or  who  perform  work  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  source  of  their  wealth) 
and  yet  into  whose  hands  a  regular  supply  of 
wealth  flows  incessantly,  the  explanation 
breaks  down  altogether. 

"Another  factor  has  entered  in,  and  this 
factor  is  the  private  ownership  of  capital.  It 
disturbs  the  relation  between  services  and 
rewards;  its  action  illustrates  the  law  'unto 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given '  without  regard 
to  what  he  has  done  or  is  doing.** 

Again,  the  philosophical  investigator  sees 
that  a  large  class  of  men  are  gambling,  often 
with  loaded  dice,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
great  stock  speculators  of  Wall  street  secretly 
agree  on  a  course  and  proceed  to  deliberately 
deceive  the  people,  so  that  they  reap  millions 
coming  and  going.  He  sees  that  by  craft  and 
shrewdness  rather  than  by  just  procedure 
and  honest  toil,  millions  of  dollars  are  re- 
quired. Now  being  interested  in  the  laiger 
view  of  the  case,  he  cannot  escape  the  con-- 
elusion  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  modem  methods  is  unearned  by 
those  who  enjoy  it.  Furthermore,  "it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  any  casual  connection 
between  the  ownership  of  capital  and  its  wealth 
producing  quality.  It  may  be  owned  by  a 
single  man,  or  by  a  group  of  men,  by  an  idle 
woman  living  in  Europe,  or  by  a  little  child: 
the  owner,  as  owner,  is  a  negligible  quantity. 
And  if  the  'smart  man'  is  not  an  organizer 
or  manager  as  well  as  owner,  he  contributes 
nothing  to  the  process  of  creating  the  yearly 
return." 

Investigation  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that 
wealth,  under  the  existing  rSgime,  "does  not 
go  in  due  proportion  to  the  people  who  have 
created  it.  But  is  it  perhaps  distributed 
according  to  some  principle  of  social  expedi- 
ency ?  He  will  ask  himself  whether  it  is  well 
for  the  community  that  a  premium  should  be 
given  to  the  quality  of  smartness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  qualities  of  thrift  and  industry, 
a  premium  so  great  that  its  benefits  accrue 


not  only  to  the  man  himself  but  to  his  children 
and  his  children's  children,  who  may  have  no 
socially  valuable  qualities  whatever.  Is  it 
well  for  society  that  the  trust  organizer  should 
have  an  income  five  hundred  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  college  professor,  that  a  good 
business  head  should  get  so  much  greater  a 
return  for  its  exertions  than  a  fine  scientific 
brain  ?  And  is  it  well  that  the  son  of  a  bank 
president  should  receive,  as  a  reward  for 
merely  existing,  a  share  of  the  common  wealth 
two  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  meted  out 
to  the  civil  engineer  ?  Again  the  answer  must 
inevitably  be  'no.' 

"But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  are  the  ma- 
terial desires  of  the  owners  satisfied  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  work  they  pperfom,  but 
they  also  occupy  a  position  of  social  superiority 
which  practically  divides  society  into  groups 
of  rulers  and  ruled. 

"The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conditions  under  which  wealth  is  created. 
The  process  is  simple.  To  live  a  man  must 
have  not  only  the  wealth  that  he  consumes  in 
food,  lodging,  and  clothing  to-day,  but  the 
means  of  creating  a  new  supply  of  that  same 
wealth  to-morrow.  His  strength  and  skill 
are  of  no  use  to  him  unless  he  has  the  material 
on  which  to  exercise  them.  But  as  that  ma- 
terial is  all  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  he  has 
to  go  to  them  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  order  to  live.  From  that  moment  their 
power  over  him  begins  to  be  exercised.  Though 
it  is  true  that  the  owners  of  wealth  need  the 
labor  of  the  non-owner  in  order  to  make  their 
wealth  yield  its  increase  (or  as  the  optimistic 
conservatives  are  so  fond  of  putting  it,  'Cap- 
ital and  Labor  are  partners'),  they  do  not 
need  the  labor  as  much  as  the  laborer  needs 
the  wealth.  For  the  laborer's  position  is 
essentially  a  hand-to-mouth  one:  he  must 
have  instant  access  to  the  material,  while  the 
owners  can  very  well  let  it  stand  over  for  a 
while  if  it  seems  more  to  their  advantage  to 
do  so.  The  most  they  can  lose  by  delay  is  an 
expected  addition  to  their  wealth:  he  loses 
the  necessities  of  life.  From  this  superior 
position  in  the  matter  of  the  labor  contract  it 
results  that  the  owners  or  their  agents  do  actu- 
ally control  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  non- 
owner.  They  decide  in  the  first  place  whether 
he  shall  work  at  all :  if  for  any  reason  it  seems 
more  profitable  for  them  that  he  should  re- 
main in  idleness,  they  deny  him  access  to  the 
material  he  needs  in  order  to  work,  and  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  wait  their  good  pleasure. 
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"In  the  second  place,  they  decree  the  kind 
and  amount  of  labor  he  shall  perform  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  shall  perform  it: 
hours  of  work,  sanitation,  comfort,  safety, 
are  all  controlled  by  the  owners. 

*'And  in  the  third  place,  they  decide  how 
much  of  the  product  he  shall  have  as  a  reward 
for  his  labor,  and  in  so  doing  they  practically 
determine  the  quality  or  quantity  of  food  he 
can  eat,  the  lodging  he  can  inhabit,  the  clothes 
he  can  wear,  the  amusement  he  can  indulge 
in,  the  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  he  shall 
enjoy — in  a  word  they  may  be  described  as 
determining  by  their  action  the  kind  of  person 
he  is  to  become  and  (what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary) the  kind  of  people  his  wife  and  children 
shall  become. 

-  "After  aU  the  modifying  factors  have  been 
taken  into  consideration,  it  remains  generally 
true  that  wealth-producing  wealth  may  give 
to  its  owners  so  great  a  power  over  the  lives 
of  those  who  must  get  at  that  wealth  in  order 
to  live  that  it  may  fairly  be  described  as  tyr- 
annical. .  .  .  According  to  the  standard  of 
justice  and  social  expediency  the  process  by 
which  wealth  is  created  is  as  imperfect  as  that 
by  which  it  is  divided. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  hold 
the  individual  owner  responsible  for  social 
injustice.  The  tyranny  of  the  owner  is  in 
most  cases  an  impersonal  tyranny,  not  delib- 
erate or  malevolent,  but  mechanical,  indirect, 
and  inevitable.  He  does  what  is  called  'in- 
vesting his  money,'  that  is,  he  puts  the  wealth- 
producing  wealth  at  his  disposal  into  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  other  men,  oiganizers,  managers, 
and  so  on,  who  take  upon  themselves  the  care 
of  making  it  yield  a  certain  return.  Self- 
interest  and  honesty  combined  make  them 
see  to  it  that  he  gets  as  large  a  return  as  pos- 
ible.  .  .  .  Our  vast  organization  of  industiy 
has  completely  separated  the  owner  from  the 
producer.  He  may  feel  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  lives  of  those  non-owners  whose 
work  brings  him  his  yeariy  quota  of  comfort 
and  pleasure,  but  he  is  as  helplessly  a  part  of 
the  system  as  the  poorest  laborer. 

"It  is  the  system  and  not  the  individual 
who  profits  by  it  that  is  the  important  factor 
in  the  situation,  and  it  is  therefore  not  so  im- 
portant to  enquire  whether  the  moral  character 
of  the  individual  can  be  reformed,  as  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  system  can  be  so  changed 
that  it  will  become  impossible  for  the  natural 
egotism  of  man  to  bring  about  conditions  so 


unjust  to  the  majority  and  so  inexpedient  for 
society  as  a  whole." 

At  this  point  the  investigator  confronts  the 
conventionalist,  who  assures  him  that  the  in- 
equalities are  merely  due  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature  summed  up  in  the  famous 
phrase,  "survival  of  the  fittest.'* 


"This  is  a  seductive  theory,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  little  history  and  a  little  science  can- 
didly brought  to  bear  upon  it  will  soon  reveal 
its  superficial  nature.  Ever  since  the  first 
group  of  savages  found  that  it  was  safer  for 
them  to  unite  in  the  eternal  fight  against  the 
animals  and  against  other  savages  than  to 
face  the  hostile  world  as  individuals,  there 
have  been  two  sets  of  phenomena  to  be  con- 
sidered :  those  which  have  to  do  with  man  as  an 
individual,  and  those  which  have  to  do  with 
him  as  a  member  of  a  community.  The 
'scientific'  critic  quoted  above  forgets  that 
Nature  is  as  much  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  as  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  and  that  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing conmiunities  fit  to  survive  has  had  a 
distinct  reaction  upon  the  primitive  instincts 
of  the  individual. 

"Society  has  evolved  from  savagery  to 
barbarism,  from  barbarism  to  feudalism, 
from  feudalism  to  individualism,  and  with 
every  change  the  relations  of  individuals  to 
each  other  have  been  modified,  the  form  of 
the  strugi^  has  altered,  and  the  situation  of 
those  individuals  who  have  not  been  success- 
ful is  somewhat  improved.  The  position  of 
the  modem  industrial  wage-earner  is  bad, 
but  it  is  a  step  in  advance  of  serfdom,  as  serf- 
dom was  a  step  in  advance  of  slavery.  And 
if  we  can  judge  society  by  the  situation  of  its 
most  unfortunate  members  as  a  chain  is 
judged  by  its  weakest  link,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  society  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
justice." 

Our  translator  next  gives  the  following 
concise  statement  of  the  main  Socialist  theory 
as  expressed  by  Professor  Menger  of  Vienna: 

"The  Socialist,  or  Popular  Labor,  State," 
he  says  in  substance,  "rests  on  the  funda- 
mental notion  that  its  primary  object  is  iden- 
tical with  the  primary  object  of  each  citizen, 
and  this  is,  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  race.    But  in  order  that  the  State 
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may  be  able  to  fulfil  this  object,  it  must  con- 
trol those  natural  riches  which  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the 
individual,  instead  of  the  rights  over  these 
being  vested  in  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
as  is  now  the  case.  We  must,  however,  dis- 
tinguish between  those  riches  which  are  not 
destroyed  by  use  and  those  which  are  destroy- 
ed by  use.  The  former,  when  controlled  by 
individuab,  bring  about  the  present  econom- 
ic superiority  of  a  class,  with  all  the  frightful 
results  we  know  so  well:  the  latter  only  con- 
cern the  individual  who  uses  and  destroys 
them,  and  are  not  therefore  matters  of  public 
concern." 

These  views  by  Professor  Menger  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  following  observations  by 
M.  Jaures: 

**The  State  must  assure  to  every  citizen 
without  exception  the  right  to  life  by  means 
of  work:  that  is,  the  right  to  labor  and  to  the 
full  product  of  his  labor.  If  it  does  this,  it 
will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
human  nature  and  fulfil  its  social  duty." 

Space  forbids  our  noticing  the  very  admir- 
able pages  devoted  to  the  division  of  the  so- 
cially-owned capital.  Sufficient  to  say  they 
are  extremely  dear  and  well  presented  and 
will  do  much  to  enlighten  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  grossly  misled  by  the  men- 
dacious and  reckless  statements  of  capitalistic 
agents  who  place  the  interests  of  their  masters 
above  the  high  demands  of  truth  and  justice. 

Of  the  two  great  schools  of  Socialists  our 
author  observes: 

"Upon  the  question  of  Method,  as  it  is 
called,  European  Socialists  are  separated  into 
two  schools:  the  one,  followers  of  the  great 
militant,  Karl  Marx,  are  called  Revolution- 
ists, Marxists,  or  Orthodox;  the  other.  Op- 
portunists, Reformists,  Revisionists,  Fabians. 

"The  Revolutionary  Socialists  do  not  ne- 
cessarily believe  in  the  use  of  force  to  obtain 
their  ends.  Indeed,  as  Jaures  points  out,  the 
partisans  of  the  Greneral  Strike  are  the  only 
ones  who  hope  to  win  by  other  than  legal 
political  methods.  But  what  they  do  believe 
in  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  the  Socialist 
system  in  its  entirety,  after  they  shall  have 
obtained  political  power.  They  depend  upon 
the  'class-warfare'  that  undoubtedly  exists, 
to  bring  about  a  revolution,  possibly  peaceful 
in  character,  which  will  have  for  its  object 


the  abolition  of  private  property  in  the  means 
of  production  and  the  substitution  of  social 
property  in  its  place.  Their  method  of  ac- 
tion, then,  is  to  rouse  the  non-owners  to  a 
sense  of  their  position,  and  to  teach  them  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  bring  about  this  radical 
change. 

"This  belief  in  the  'revolutionary'  method 
has  two  practical  results.  In  the  first  place, 
it  makes  those  who  hold  it  indifferent  to  any 
less  sweeping  reforms:  they  are  working  for 
complete  political  power  and  a  complete  social 
reconstruction.  In  the  second  place,  the 
necessary  stress  laid  upon  antagonism  of 
classes  makes  them  especiaUy  unwilling  to 
enter  into  political  alliance  with  other  parties, 
who  represent  the  owning  class,  even  if  such 
alliance  would  result  in  the  gain  of  certain 
concrete  advantages  for  the  non-owners. 

"The  Reformists,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  the  coming  change  is  too  complex  to  be 
instituted  as  a  whole.  Their  ultimate  ideal 
is  the  collective  ownership  of  capital,  but  they 
believe  that  they  can  best  reach  that  ideal  by 
introducing  reforms  gradually  as  the  strength 
of  their  party  and  economic  conditions  admit, 
instead  of  hoping  to  apply  a  cast-iron  dogmatic 
system  as  a  unit.  The  details  are  too  com- 
plicated, the  new  factors  that  may  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  field  of  industrial  invention 
alone  are  too  diverse  for  any  cut  and  dried 
revolutionary  action  to  meet  with  success. 
The  general  principle  on  which  the  Reform- 
ists must  act  is  dear  enough  to  them :  it  guides 
them  into  the  practical  solution  of  each  prob- 
lem as  it  presents  itself.  And  by  the  light  of 
this  prindple  they  have  formulated  in  every 
country  party  programmes  which,  according 
to  their  Fabian  method,  will  be  gradually 
adopted  by  the  various  legislatures. 

"These  Sodalist  progranmies  denumd  as 
a  rule  the  same  general  reforms:  a  legal  limi- 
tation of  the  working  day,  a  legal  minimum 
wage,  compulsory  insurance  against  iUness, 
acddents,  and  non-employment,  old-age  pen- 
sions, compulsory  arbitration  on  the  New 
Zealand  pattern,  drastic  amendment  of  fac- 
tory legislation,  especially  with  the  object  of 
abolishing  child-labor,  the  substitution  of  an 
income-tax  or  land-tax  for  all  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and,  most  important  perhaps  of  all,  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  domain  of  public 
services  (national  and  munidpal),  beginning 
with  railways,  mines,  and  other  'natural  mo- 
nopolies.'   Sodalists  are  also  advocates  of  at 
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least  parial  disannament  and  of  the  extension 
of  international  arbitration,  and  most  of  the 
party  programmes  contain  statements  to  that 
effect." 

IV.      M.  JAURES:    THE  STATESMAN  AND 
SOCIAL  LEADER. 

M.  Jaures  is  considered  by  many  the  most 
brilliant  and  effective  orator  of  France.  But 
he  is  far  more;  he  is  a  statesman  of  the  first 
order,  a  man  of  broad  mental  vision  and  of 
high  moral  idealism.  More  than  this,  even, 
he  is  sane  and  practical,  constructive  and  rea- 
sonable, even  when  far  in  advance  of  his 
time  and  nation.  He  is  the  implacable  foe 
of  militarism,  reaction,  injustice  and  despot- 
ism in  all  its  forms,  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
international  peace.  We  think  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  statesman  of  France  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  exerted  so  great  or  positive 
an  influence  for  peace  as  has  M.  Jaures,  be- 
cause, wielding  such  power  over  the  working- 
men,  he  has  been  able  to  show  this  dass,  that 
in  the  past  has  been  always,  so  susceptible  to 
the  jingo  cries  of  ambitious  and  conscienceless 
politicians  and  the  advocates  of  war  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  that  the  toilers  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  much — very  much — ^to 
lose  in  the  event  of  war. 

He  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  foster 
closer  relations  with  England  and  to  draw 
together  the  old-time  foes,  who  are,  however, 
the  two  most  powerful  representatives  of  lib- 
eral government  in  Europe.  On  November 
26,  1908,  at  the  celebrated  Anglo-French 
Parliamentary  dinner,  M.  Jaur^  made  a  no- 
table and  brilliant  address,  during  which  he 
showed  how  the  French  Revolution  reacted 
favorably  for  heedom  in  England. 

"The  French  Revolution,"  he  said,  "ani- 
mated without  disturbing  the  evolution  of  the 
Elnglish  nation:  this  nation  has  been  able  to 
pass  without  a  shock  from  the  oligarchical 
suffrage  of  Pitt  to  the  almost  universal  suf- 
frage of  Gladstone;  it  has  been  able  to  en- 
large the  foundations  of  its  public  life  without 
disturbing  them." 

Later  on  in  the  address  he  observed: 

"Human  life,  and  international  life  espec- 
ially, has  been  saturated  with  hate,  jealousy, 
and  deceit  for  so  long,  that  even  to-day,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  European  peace,  there 
are  some  minds  who  cannot  see  two  nations 
drawing  closer  together  without  speculating 


against  whom  or  against  what  they  are  unit- 
ing. These  people  could  not,  I  suppose,  at- 
tend a  wedding  without  asking  against  whom 
the  marriage  was  directed.  No,  if  the  great 
free  peoples,  Uving  under  the  parliamentary 
rSgime,  England,  Italy,  and  France,  join  hands 
and  become  friends,  it  is  not  with  Uie  idea  of 
using  the  advantages  of  freedom  to  secure 
selfish  ends.  They  do  it  to  help  on  the  great 
European  and  human  alliances,  by  enlarging 
and  extending  national  friendships.  They 
do  it  to  serve  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  peace,  in  Europe,  in  the  Near 
East,  and  at  last  in  the  entire  worid ! 

"And  the  workers  of  France  and  England 
long  passionately  for  this  great  European 
peace,  the  peace  of  all  humanity,  stable,  well 
organized,  and  permanent.  In  these  quiet 
and  smiling  days  I  cannot  forget  that  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  very  height  of  the  crisis  that 
threatened  the  good  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, delegates  from  the  English  trades- 
unions  came  to  Paris  and  entered  into  a  com- 
pact of  brotherly  friendship  with  the  French 
unions  at  the  Bourse  de  Travail.  And  they 
said  then  a  wise  and  true  thing:  that  we  ought 
to  build  up  a  reserve  of  confidence  and  soli- 
darity between  the  two  nations  in  peaceful 
years,  upon  which  we  could  draw  during  the 
trials  and  excitements  of  difficult  times. 

"This  is  what  we  are  doing  to-day,  gentle- 
men. We  are  devoting  to  the  cause  of  peace 
that  faculty  of  foresight  which,  until  to-day, 
man  has  reserved  exclusively  for  the  service 
of  war." 

And  he  closed  his  earnest  plea  for  fellow- 
ship and  peace  between  the  Eln^^ish  and 
French  peoples  by  giving  the  following  ex- 
quisite and  suggestive  parable: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  enchanted 
forest.  It  had  been  stripped  of  all  verdure, 
it  was  wild  and  forbidding.  The  trees,  tossed 
by  the  bitter  winter  wind  that  never  ceased, 
struck  one  another  with  a  sound  as  of  break- 
ing swords.  When  at  last,  after  a  long  series 
of  freezing  nights  and  sunless  days  that  seemed 
like  nights,  all  living  things  trembled  with  the 
first  call  of  spring,  the  trees  became  afraid  of 
the  sap  that  began  to  move  within  them.  And 
the  solitary  and  bitter  spirit  that  had  its  dwell- 
ing within  the  hard  bark  of  each  of  them  said 
very  low,  with  a  shudder  that  came  up  from 
the  deepest  roots:  'Have  a  care!  If  thou  art 
the  first  to  risk  yielding  to  the  wooing  of  the 
new  season,  if  thou  art  the  first  to  turn  thy 
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lanoe-like  buds  into  blossoms  and  leaves, 
their  delicate  raiment  will  be  torn  by  the 
rough  blows  of  the  trees  that  have  been  ^ower 
to  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers.' 

"And  the  proud  and  melancholy  spirit  that 
was  shut  up  within  the  great  Druidical  oak 
spoke  to  its  tree  with  peculiar  insistence: 
'And  wilt  thou,  too,  seek  to  join  the  universal 
love-feast,  thou  whose  noble  branches  have 
been  broken  by  the  storm  ? ' 

"Thus,  in  the  enchanted  forest,  mutual 
distrust  drove  back  the  sap  and  prolonged 
the  death-like  winter  even  after  the  call  of 
spring. 

"What  happened  at  last?  By  what  mys- 
terious influence  was  the  grim  charm  broken  ? 
Did  some  tree  find  the  courage  to  act  alone, 
like  those  April  poplars  that  break  into  a 
shower  of  veitlure  and  give  from  afar  the  sig- 
nal for  a  renewal  of  all  life  ?  Or  did  a  warmer 
and  more  life-giving  beam  start  the  sap  mov- 
ing in  all  the  trees  at  once?  For  lo!  in  a 
single  day  the  whole  forest  burst  forth  into  a 
niagnificent  flowering  of  joy  and  peace. 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  fit  my 
toast  to  this  old  allegory,  and  to  give  it  before 
you  and  with  you  in  the  form  of  an  invocation 
to  Nature,  I  will  drink  to  the  sunbeam  that 
charmed  the  whole  forest  into  bloom." 

Of  this  great  progressive  statesman  the 
translator  of  the  present  work  well  observes: 

"Jaur^  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous 
and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  personality 
in  French  political  life  at  present.  He  is  con- 
tinually before  the  public;  his  activity  and 
versatility  seem  unlimited.  His  personal 
organ,  L'Humaniti^  contains  almost  daily 
articles  signed  by  him,  and  represents  his 
policy  in  every  department  of  life:  in  its  ad- 
vanced interpretation  of  social  legislation  and 
social  conditions  in  general,  in  its  pacific  at- 
titude toward  foreign  affairs,  even  in  its  criti- 
cism of  literature,  art,  and  the  stage.  Jaures 
is  an  inieUedual.  He  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^eure, 
and  has  been  twice  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Touk>use." 

V.      M.  JAURES  ON  THE  BOCIALISTb'  AIM. 

The  great  French  Socialist  leader  is  not 
only  profoundly  convinced  that  his  political 
philosophy  holds  the  solution  for  society's 
master-problem  at  this  stage  of  economic 
evolution,  but  he  is  sane  in  his  methods.     It 


is  only  by  reason,  only  by  convincing  the 
majority  of  the  people,  that  Socialists  can  hope 
to  win.  His  appeal  is  ever  to  the  brain  and 
the  heart.  He  is  always  the  foe  of  force,  the 
champion  of  peace  and  victory  by  education 
and  the  ballot-box.  Of  the  master-aim  of 
Socialism  he  says: 

"The  main  idea  of  Socialism  is  simple  and 
noble.  Socialists  believe  that  the  present 
form  of  property-holding  divides  society  into 
two  great  classes.  One  of  these  classes,  the 
wage-earning,  the  proletariat,  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  other,  the  capitalist,  a  sort  of  tax,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  live  at  all,  and  exercise  its 
faculties  to  any  degree.  Here  is  a  multitude 
of  human  beings,  citizens;  they  possess  noth- 
ing, they  can  live  only  by  their  work.  But  in 
order  to  work  they  need  an  expensive  equip- 
ment which  they  have  not  got,  and  raw  mate- 
rials and  capital  which  they  have  not  got. 
Another  class  owns  the  means  of  production, 
the  land,  the  factories,  the  machines,  the  raw 
materials,  and  acctmuilated  capital  in  the 
form  of  money.  The  first  dass  is,  then, 
forced  to  put  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  second, 
and  naturally  this  capitalist  and  possessing 
dass,  taking  advantage  of  its  power,  makes 
the  working  and  non-owning  dass  pay  a  large 
forfeit.  It  does  not  rest  content  after  it  has 
been  reimbursed  for  the  advances  it  has  made 
and  has  repaired  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machinery.  It  levies  in  addition  every  year 
and  indefinitely  a  considerable  tax  on  the 
product  of  the  workman  and  the  farmer  in 
the  form  of  rent  for  farms,  ground  rent,  rent 
of  land  in  the  dties,  taxes  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  industrial  profit,  commercial 
profit,  and  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds. 

"Just  as  the  old  feudal  road  was  blocked 
and  cut  up  at  every  step  by  U^-rights  and  dues, 
so,  for  the  proletarian,  the  road  of  life  is  cut 
up  by  the  feudal  rights  imposed  upon  him  by 
capital.  He  can  neither  work  nor  eat,  clothe 
nor  shelter  himsdf,  without  paying  a  sort  of 
ransom  to  the  owning  and  capitalist  dass. 

"To  have  responsibility  without  authority, 
to  be  punished  without  having  been  even  con- 
sulted, such  is  the  paradoxical  fate  of  the 
proletariat  under  the  capitalist  disorder. 
And  if  capital  were  organized,  if  by  means  of 
vast  trusts  it  were  able  to  regulate  production, 
it  would  only  regulate  it  for  its  own  profit. 
It  would  abuse  the  power  gained  by  union  to 
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impose  usurious  prices  on  Ihe  community  of 
buyers,  and  the  working  class  would  escape 
from  economic  disorder  only  to  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  monopoly. 

"All  this  misery,  all  this  injustice  and  dis- 
order result  from  the  fact  that  one  class  mo- 
nopolizes the  means  of  production  and  of  life, 
and  imposes  its  law  on  another  class  and  on 
society  as  a  whole.  The  thing  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  break  down  this  supremacy  of  one 
class.  The  oppressed  class  must  be  enfran- 
chised, and  with  it  the  whole  of  society.  All 
difference  of  class  must  be  abolished  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  the  or- 
ganized community,  the  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  of  life  which  to-day, 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  class,  is  a  power  of 
exploitation  and  oppression.  The  universal 
co5peration  of  all  citizens  must  be  substituted 
for  the  disorderly  and  abusive  rule  of  the 
minority.  This  is  the  only  method  by  which 
the  individual  can  be  enfranchised.  And  that 
is  why  the  essential  aim  of  Socialism,  whether 
Collectivist  or  Communist,  is  to  transform 
capitalist  property  into  social  property. 

*'In  the  present  state  of  humanity,  where 
our  only  organization  is  on  the  basis  of  na- 
.  tionality,  social  property  will  take  the  form  of 
national  property.  But  the  action  of  the 
proletariat  will  assume  more  and  more  an 
international  character.  The  various  nations 
that  are  evolving  toward  Socialism  will  regu- 
late their  dealings  with  each  other  more  and 
more  according  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  peace.  But  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
nation  as  such  will  furnish  the  historical  set- 
ting of  Socialism;  it  will  be  the  mould  in 
which  the  new  justice  will  be  cast. 

'*Let  no  one  be  astonished  that  we  bring 
forward  the  idea  of  a  national  community  now, 
whereas  at  first  we  set  ourselves  to  establish 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The  nation, 
and  the  nation  alone,  can  enfranchise  all  citi- 
zens. Only  the  nation  can  furnish  the  means 
of  free  development  to  all.  Private  associa- 
tions, temporary  and  limited  in  character, 
can  protect  limited  groups  of  individuals  only 
for  a  time.  But  there  is  only  one  universal 
association  that  can  guarantee  the  rights  of 
all  individuals  without  exception,  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  living,  but  of  those  who  are  yet 
unborn,  and  who  will  take  their  places  in  the 
generations  to  come. 

"If,  then,  we  invoke  the  nation,  we  do  so 
in  order  to  insure  the  rights  of  the  individual 


in  the  fullest  and  most  universal  sense.  Not 
a  single  human  being  for  a  single  moment  of 
time  should  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of 
rights.  Not  one  should  be  in  danger  of  be- 
comiiig  the  prey  or  the  instrument  of  another 
individual.  Not  one  should  be  deprived  of 
the  sure  means  of  laboring  freely  without 
servile  dependence  on  any  other  individual. 

"Social  ownership  of  property  is  merely 
opportunity  of  action  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all." 

VI.      aOCIAUBM  AND   HUMAN   ELEVATION   AS 
SEEN  BT  M.  JAURES. 

Socialism  will,  according  to  our  author, 
exalt  and  ennoble  humanity.  It  will  level  up 
all  men  and  give  new  meaning  and  dignity  to 
Ufe. 

"The  domination  of  one  class,**  he  observes, 
"is  an  attempt  to  degrade  humanity.  Social- 
ism, which  will  abolish  all  primacy  of  class 
and  indeed  all  class,  elevates  humanity  to  its 
highest  level.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  for  all 
men  to  be  Socialists." 

And  in  discussing  "Socialism  and  Life,** 
he  continues: 

"In  modem  society  the  word  'justice'  is 
taking  on  an  ever  larger  and  more  definite 
meaning.  It  has  come  to  signify  that  in 
every  man,  in  every  individual,  humanity 
ought  to  be  fully  respecrted  and  exalted  to  its 
complete  stature.  Now  true  humanity  can 
only  exist  where  there  is  independence,  active 
exercise  of  the  will,  free  and  joyous  adapta- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  whole. 

"Now  let  this  word  *life*  be  boldly  expand- 
ed; let  its  meaning  comprise  not  bare  sub- 
sistence only,  but  all  life,  all  the  development 
of  human  faculties. 

"Socialism  alone  can  give  its  true  meaning 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
realize  the  whole  idea  of  human  justice.  The 
justice  of  the  revolutionaiy  bourgeoisie  has 
freed  humanity  from  many  personal  fetters: 
but  in  forcing  each  new  generation  to  pay  a 
tax  to  the  capital  accumulated  by  the  genera- 
tions that  have  preceded  it,  and  in  leaving  to 
the  minority  the  privilege  of  collecting  this 
tax,  it  has  in  a  sense  mortgaged  the  personality 
of  every  living  human  being  for  the  benefit 
of  the  past  and  of  a  single  class. 
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**We,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  human 
activity  in  all  its  forms  should  have  free  access 
to  the  means  of  production  and  of  wealth 
accumulated  by  humanity,  so  that  humanity 
as  a  whole  may  gain  freedom  as  well  as -riches 
through  the  efforts  of  the  past.  According 
to  us,  every  member  of  society  has  henceforth 
a  legal  right  to  the  means  of  development  that 
society  has  created.  It  is  not  then  a  human 
being  in  all  his  weakness  and  nakedness,  that 
is  bom  into  the  world,  a  prey  to  every  form  of 
oppression  and  exploitation.  It  is  a  person 
with  certain  vested  rights,  who  can  claim  for 
his  perfect  development  the  free  use  of  the 
means  of  labor  that  have  been  accumulated 
by  human  effort. 

*' Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  his 
full  physical  and  moral  growth.  He  has 
then  the  right  to  exact  from  humanity  every- 
thing needed  to  supplement  his  own  effort. 
He  has  the  right  to  work,  to  produce,  and  to 
create,  and  no  category  of  mankind  should 
be  able  to  exact  usury  from  the  fruit  of  his 
work,  and  bring  it  under  their  yoke. 

"The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
had  also  been  an  affirmation  of  the  dignity  of 
life,  a  call  to  life.  The  Revolution  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  the  living  man.  It  did  not  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a  humanity  that  was  past  and 
gone  to  bind  the  humanity  that  was  present 
and  active.  It  did  not  recognize  in  the  past 
services  of  kings  and  nobles  the  right  to  bear 
heavily  on  the  present  living  humanity,  de- 
priving it  of  its  fullest  freedom  of  action.  On 
the  contrary,  the  living  humanity  seized  hold 
of  and  appropriated  to  its  own  use  all  that 
was  vital  and  strong  in  the  legacy  of  the  past. 

"The  unity  of  France,  which  had  been  the 
work  of  royalty,  became  the  decisive  instru- 
ment of  revolution  against  royalty  itself.  In 
the  same  way  the  great  forces  of  production 
amassed  by  the  bourgeoisie  will  become  the 
decisive  instrument  of  human  liberation  from 
the  power  of  privileged  capital. 

"Life  does  not  destroy  the  past,  it  subdues 
it  to  its  own  ends.  The  Revolution  is  not  a 
rupture,  it  is  a  conquest.  And  when  the 
proletariat  has  conquered,  and  Communism 
has  been  instituted,  all  the  stored-up  human 
effort  of  centuries  will  become  a  sort  of  sup- 
plementary nature,  rich  and  beneficent,  which 
wiU  welcome  all  human  beings  from  the  hour 
of  their  birth,  and  assure  to  them  their  full 
and  perfect  development. 


"Thus  Socialism  arose  from  the  French 
Revolution  under  the  combined  action  of  two 
forces,  the  force  of  the  idea  of  right,  and  the 
force  of  the  new-bom  activity  of  the  proletariat. 
It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  Utopian  abstraction. 
It  gushes  forth  from  the  most  turbulent  and 
effervescent  of  the  hot  springs  of  modem  life. 

"No,  Socialism  is  not  an  academic  and 
Utopian  conception,  it  is  ripening  and  devel- 
oping in  closest  touch  with  reality.  It  is  a 
great  vital  force,  mingled  with  all  phases  of 
life,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  take  command 
of  the  life  of  society.  To  the  incomplete  ap- 
plication of  justice  and  human  rights  made  by 
the  democratic  bourgeois  Revolution,  it  has 
opposed  a  full  and  decisive  interpretation  of 
the  Ri^ts  of  Man.  To  the  incomplete,  nar- 
row, and  chaotic  organization  of  wealth  at- 
tempted by  capital,  it  has  opposed  a  magnifi- 
cent conception  of  harmonized  wealth,  where 
the  effort  of  each  would  be  supplemented  by 
the  coordinated  effort  of  all. 

"Now  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  sub- 
stantial forces  back  of  Socialism  are  growing 
and  developing,  the  technical  means  of  turn- 
ing Socialism  from  a  theory  to  a  practical  fact 
are  also  defining  themselves.  If  we  look  at 
the  national  organization  we  see  that  it  is 
constantly  becoming  more  unified,  more 
clearly  sovereign,  and  that  it  has  been  forced 
to  take  on  more  and  more  economic  functions, 
which  we  must  hail  as  a  sort  of  rude  prelude 
to  the  social  property  of  the  future.  In  the 
great  urban  and  industrial  centers  we  see  that 
the  question  of  hygiene,  housing,  lighting, 
education,  and  food  are  bringing  the  democ- 
racy into  ever  closer  touch  with  the  whole 
problem  of  property  and  into  the  administra- 
tion of  that  part  of  property  which  is  already 
collective.  Most  important  again  is  the  grow- 
ing cooperative  movement,  including  as  it 
does  cooperatives  for  both  production  and 
distribution.  And  finally,  we  have  the  labor 
and  professional  organizations,  that  are  grow- 
ing, changing,  and  becoming  more  complica- 
ted and  elastic  all  the  time:  trade-unions, 
federations  of  unions,  central  trade  committees 
federations  of  trade,  and  federations  of  labor. 

"There  is  then  a  practical  technical  prepa- 
ration for  Socialism  just  as  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual and  social  preparation.  There  are 
children  who,  carried  away  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  already  accomplished,  think  that 
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•U  that  18  now  necessary  is  a  decree,  a  Fiat 
hiXf  of  the  prdetariat  to  make  the  Socialist 
world  rise  up  forthwith.  But  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  senseless  who  do  not  see  the 
irresistible  power  of  evolution  which  con- 
demns the  unjust  ascendency  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  whole  class  system  to  extinction." 

Space  prevents  our  even  briefly  noticing 
many  very  important  chapters.  Among  these 
we  regret  having  to  pass  over  the  masteriy 
discussion  of  private  property  and  also  the 
chapter  termed  *' Rough  Outlines." 

On  no  point  is  M.  Jaiu^  more  outspoken 
than  in  his  insistence  that  advance  lies  only 
through  education  that  shall  win  over  the 
majority. 

*'It  is  not  by  any  sudden  explosion  that 
democracy  takes  possession  of  States,  and 
Socialism  takes  possession  of  the  democracy. 
The  laws  by  which,  from  1880  to  1885,  Eng- 
land has  obtained  an  almost  universal  suffrage 
are  as  far-reaching  in  their  effect  as  revolu- 
tions, and  yet  no  one  except  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain learning  knows  the  exact  date  at  which 
they  were  passed.  It  is  Hke  the  silent  bud- 
ding of  the  trees  in  spring.  The  new  r6le  of 
the  working  class  and  the  peasantry  in  the 
national  and  governmental  life  of  Italy  is  also 
the  peaceful  equivalent  of  a  revolution;  it  is 
anoUier  risorgimmU).  And  the  same  is  true 
of  the  many-sided  growth  of  the  French  prole- 
tariat. Tsarism  can  harass  and  weaken  all 
these  movements.  It  can  envelop  govern- 
ments by  its  diplomacy  at  once  subUe  and 
weighty,  but  it  cannot  check  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  nations  toward  complete  democ- 
racy, and  the  irresistible  growth  of  the  work- 
ing class  within  the  democracies. 

*' To-day,  as  much  as  fifty  years  ago,  we 
must  guard  against  the  revcltdumary  'phnue 
and  set  ourselves  to  understand  the  deeper 
meaning  of  revolutionary  evolviion  in  the  new 
era. 

And  again  he  insists  that: 

**  Those  great  social  changes  that  are  called 
revolutions  cannot,  or  rather  can  no  longer, 
be  accomplished  by  a  minority.  A  revolu- 
tionary minority,  no  matter  how  intelligent 
and  energetic,  is  not  enough,  in  modem  so- 
cieties at  least,  to  bring  about  a  revolution. 


The  cooperation  and  adhesion  of  a  majority, 
and  an  inmiense  majority,  is  needed. 

"The  Socialist  Revolution  will  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  action — ^the  sudden  sur- 
prise stroke — of  a  bold  minority,  but  by  the 
definite  and  harmonious  will  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  citizens.  Whoever  depends 
on  a  fortunate  turn  of  events  or  the  chances 
and  hazards  of  physical  force  to  bring  about 
the  Revolution,  and  resigns  the  method  of 
winning  over  the  immense  majority  of  the 
citizens  to  our  ideas,  will  resign  at  the  same 
time  any  possibility  of  transforming  the  social 
order." 

M.  Jaur^  believes. that  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism,  when  once  clearly  presented,  will 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  brain,  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  of  the  vast  majority,  overcom- 
ing prejudices  bom  of  misunderstanding  and 
of  systematic  misrepresentation,  and  resulting 
ultimately  in  a  higher  form  of  civic  organism 
that  shall  emancipate  all  classes  and  give  to 
every  son  of  earth  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  best  that  is  within  hun. 

He  is  too  much  a  believer  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy  to  want  any  triumph 
for  his  cause  that  is  not  backed  up  by  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  is 
too  sane  and  practical  a  statesman  to  believe 
that  Socialism  can  be  successful  until  the  ma- 
jority has  become  convinced  that  it  is  just, 
wise  and  right. 

"Not  to  contract,  but  to  expand,"  says 
Liebknecht,  "ought  to  be  our  motto, — the 
circle  of  Socialism  should  widen  more  and 
more  until  we  have  converted  most  of  our 
adversaries  to  being  friends,  or  at  least  dis- 
armed their  opposition. 

"And  the  indifferent  mass,  that  in  peaceful 
days  has  no  weight  in  the  political  balance, 
but  becomes  the  decisive  force  in  times  of 
agitation,  ought  to  be  so  fully  enlightened  as 
to  the  aims  and  the  essential  ideas  of  our  Party, 
that  it  will  cease  to  fear  us  and  can  be  no  longer 
used  as  a  weapon  against  us." 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  aim,  thought  and  method  of  the  greatest 
living  French  Socialist,  and  we  trust  the  quo- 
tations will  sufficiently  interest  the  general 
reader  in  the  work  to  lead  him  to  carefuUy 
perase  it;  for  though  many  may  not  agree  with 
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the  Socialut  philosophy,  or  may  hold  that  it 
will  come  only  after  a  succession  of  victories 
in  which  the  people  will  take  over  all  public 
monopolies,  and  also  perfect  the  method  and 
machinery  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  purely 


democratic  government,  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
benefited  by  this  dear,  luminous  and  thought- 
ful outline  of  the  great  social  system  which 
to-day  claims  millions  of  intelligent  advocates 
in  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY  * 


The  Royal  InatiivU  of  PaifUer§  in  Water  Col- 
or§.  Special  Nimiber  of  The  International 
Studio,  Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  Il- 
lustrated by  Forty  Full-page  Reproductions 
in  Colors  of  Famous  Paintings  by  Members 
of  the  Institute.  Price,  paper,  $2.50  net; 
doth,  $S.50  net.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

LOVERS  of  art  will  find  this  sumptuous 
work  on  The  Royal  Institute  of  PainU 
ere  in  Water  Colore  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  recent  years.  It  is  a  work  that  cannot  fail 
to  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and 
espedally  will  it  be  valued  by  friends  of  art 
who  wish  to  see  the  art  interests,  culture  and 
development  of  the  New  World  wisely  fos- 
tered. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  past  our  peo- 
ple have  been  too  much  concerned  with  the 
more  utilitarian  phases  of  life  to  devote  the 
time  or  attention  that  should  be  given  by  a 
people  to  the  promotion  of  the  critical  art 
spirit  that  is  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a 
great  national  art.  In  the  early  days  we,  as 
a  nation,  had  our  virgin  land  to  subdue  and 
our  vast  expanses  to  crudely  develop  and 
bring  into  dose  communication.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  material  wants  be 
first  provided  for.  Then  in  the  very  midst 
of  our  great  utilitarian  development  came  the 
terrible  Civil  war  that  for  a  time  paralyzed 
and  exhausted  our  national  resources  and  laid 
waste  a  large  proportion  of  our  fair  land. 
Moreover,  the  riveting  of  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple on  material  acquisition  and  things  utili- 
tarian in  character,  which  was  necessary  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  our  history,  later  be- 
came a  master  or  dominating  ideal  in  business 
life.  Thus  the  advance  in  art,  music  and 
literature  has  been  even  slower  than  the  ex- 
igences of  the  case  demanded. 

<  BookK  intended  for  reriew  in  Tax  Abxha  ahoald  be 
ftddre«ed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  £ditorial  Dep*rtment,  Taa 
ABXMA,  Boston,  Ml 


At  length,  however,  we  find  a  general  awak- 
ening on  the  part  of  the  more  thoughtful,  im- 
aginative and  idealistic  of  our  people  to  the 
need  and  value  of  developing  in  a  large  and 
true  way  the  art  impulses  of  the  New  World. 
The  crude  popular  taste  is  slowly  becoming 
educated  to  discern  what  is  fine  and  true  in 
art,  and  such  volumes  as  this  work  will  assist 
in  this  vital  education.  Indeed,  it  is  a  work 
that  should  be  found  in  all  homes,  as  well  as 
in  libraries,  in  order  that  the  fine  reproductions 
of  really  excellent  water-color  paintings  may 
assist  in  developing  the  art  taste  of  the  young 
while  stimulating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
youth  during  the  plastic  period  of  Hfe. 

The  work  contains,  in  addition  to  a  brief 
but  luminous  history  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  an  informing 
chapter  on  the  membership  of  the  Institute 
and  forty  magnificent  color-plates  carrying 
admirable  reproductions  of  notable  paintings 
that  have  helped  to  make  the  Institute  ex- 
hibitions famous.  The  pictures  constitute 
in  themsdves  a  fine  art  portfolio  worthy  of 
any  home  of  culture  and  oefinement. 


Triumphs  of  American  Diplomacy,  By  Ed- 
win Maxey,  M.Dip.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Cloth. 
Pp.  iiO.    New  York:  Brentano's. 

The  readers  of  The  Arena  need  no  in- 
troduction to  Professsor  Maxey,  as  for  years  he 
has  been  a  valued  contributor  to  this  review, 
and  as  such  is  known  to  be  a  writer  whose 
pleasing  style  is  only  equaled  by  his  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  timely 
work  of  marked  interest  and  value,  as  in  it 
the  author  considers  ten  great  diplomatic 
passages  in  our  history  which  he  considers  to 
be  of  special  interest  and  importance — moun- 
tain-peaks, so  to  speak,  in  our  diplomatic 
annals.  Here  we  find  discussed  with  clearness 
and   in    a   fascinating   maimer    "Franklin's 
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Conquest  of  France,"  "The  Treaty  of  1788," 
"The  Purchase  of  Louisiana,"  "The  Settle- 
ment of  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  Bound- 
ary Dispute,"  "The  Opening  of  Japan,"  "The 
Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Mexico,"  "Mas- 
terly Strokes  in  Our  Hawaiian  Policy,"  "The 
Treaty  of  Washington,"  "Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions With  and  Concerning  China,"  and  "Our 
Diplomatic  Policy  in  Relation  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama." 

All  of  these  subjects,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are 
chapters  in  our  national  history  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all  Americans.  Yet,  in  the  rush 
of  present-day  events  and  the  multitudinous 
cares  of  life  we  are  liable  to  forget  them.  Dr. 
Maxey  has  presented  each  subject  so  lucidly 
and  entertainingly  that  they  will  henceforth 
become  part  of  the  intellectual  possession  of  all 
readers.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  our 
author  is  very  convincing,  there  are  moments 
when,  it  seems  to  us,  his  partiality  for  our 
country  and  his  great  regard  for  certain 
American  diplomatic  leaders  obscures  his 
usually  clear  mental  vision.  This,  in  our 
judgment,  is  most  apparent  in  his  attempted 
justification  of  our  course  in  relation  to  the 
Panama  controversy.  When  reading  this 
chapter,  we  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  some 
special  pleading  was  being  unconsciously  in- 
dulged in  and  that  if  conditions  were  reversed 
— if,  for  example,  our  author  had  been  as 
enthusiastic  a  Colombian  as  he  is  a  champion 
of  the  United  States — ^he  would  have  found 
our  contention  quite  as  untenable  as  he  now 
finds  it  justifiable;  but,  with  this  exception 
the  volume  is  admirable  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  all  too  scant  literature  of 
diplomacy. 


Primary  Facts  in  Religious  Thought.  By 
Alfred  Wesley  Wishart.  Cloth.  Pp.  122. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

This  is  a  carefully  written  little  volume 
containing  seven  chapters  in  which  the  author 
considers  "What  is  Religion?"  "Religion 
and  Theology,"  "Religion  and  Morals,"  "Re- 
ligion and  the  Church,"  "Religion  and  Social 
Progress,"  "Religion  and  Christ,"  and  "Re- 
ligion and  the  Bible."  Dr.  Wishart  is  a  care- 
ful reasoner  and  the  volume,  on  the  whole,  is 
an  admirable  work  of  the  kind.  As  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  didactic  theological  works, 
however,  the  author,  it  seem  to  us,  sometimes 
presumes  too  much*  and  therefore  his  prem- 
ises are  open    to    criticism.     Moreover,   we 


doubt  if  such  works  as  the  present  volume 
will  exert  much  influence  either  on  the  mind 
of  the  masses  or  upon  the  thoughtful  reform- 
ers who  at  the  present  time  do  not  find  in  the 
church  the  inspiration  to  social  righteousness, 
justice  and  moral  advance  that  our  author 
seems  to  think  it  possesses. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  world  to-day  demands 
from  religious  leaders  the  bold,  feariess  and 
aggressive  morality,  justice  and  humanitarian- 
ism  that  was  displayed  in  so  marked  a  way 
by  Jesus  when  he  arraigned  the  evil-doers  of 
the  Congregation  or  the  Conventional  Church 
of  his  time  rather  than  didactic  arguments  on 
religion  or  defences  of  the  church.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  more  thoughtful  among 
reformers,  or  yet  the  great  masses  of  the  un- 
churched, can  be  influenced  by  such  works  as 
the  present  volume,  for  they  do  not  meet  the 
crying  need  of  the  hour.  When  the  church 
and  her  leaders,  from  a  thousand  pulpits,  and 
in  one  accord,  display  the  superb  courage 
and  moral  enthusiasm  evidenced  so  strikingly 
by  the  infant  primitive  church, — ^by  Luther, 
Zwingli  and  Melancthon,  when  they  assailed 
the  corrupt  and  criminal  practices  of  the  am- 
bitious and  over-rich  church  of  their  time 
and  by  the  aggressive  morality  and  spiritual 
enthusiasm  which  made  the  work  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  revolutionary  in  character, — 
then  will  the  church  find  no  lack  of  aid  and 
support  from  great  moral  leaders  who  are  to- 
day outside  of  her  fold,  nor  will  her  pews  be 
empty,  for  the  poor  will,  as  has  ever  been  the 
case  when  the  gospels  of  justice,  righteousness 
and  equity  have  been  preached,  gladly  flock 
to  hear  the  glad  tidings  from  the  feariess 
prophets  of  a  living  church  and  a  living  Grod. 
Our  author,  we  think,  in  his  defence  of  the 
church  places  far  too  high  an  estimation  on 
the  religious  vitality  and  moral  virility  of  the 
church  at  the  present  time.    True,  he  says: 

"We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  mis- 
takes of  religious  bodies.  Dissensions,  cruel- 
ty, and  persecution  have  marked  the  history 
of  the  church.  Creeds  have  tyrannized  over 
life,  and  orthodoxy  has  been  preferred  to 
loving-kindness.  The  church  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  a  means 
to  promote  righteousness  and  brotherhood. 
The  church  has  hidden  Christ  as  well  as  re- 
vealed him." 

But,  in  spite  of  this  reservation.  Dr.  Wishart 
assumes  that  the  church  "rightly  viewed"  is 
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"a  training-school  for  righteousness."  He 
holds  that  "the  modem  churches  do  promote 
the  general  welfare"  and  that  "the  masses 
need  the  churches."  Therefore,  he  criticizes 
the  attitude  of  indifference  assumed  by  some 
moral  men  to  these  institutions  so  essential 
to  religion.  "Is  it  right,"  he  exclaims,  "to 
withhold  the  helping  hand  from  struggling 
fellow-men?"  Now,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  at  times  in  history  the  church  has 
been  a  great  aggressive  moral  factor  and  has 
leavened  society  with  righteousness  as  has  no 
other  influence  present  in  the  social  organism, 
and  at  all  times  there  have  been  many  good 
works  promoted  by  the  church,  many  noble 
apostles  of  righteousness  in  her  ministry  and 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  highest  and  finest 
natures  within  her  commonwealths;  yet,  it  is 
also  true  that  whenever  the  church  has  become 
rich  and  powerful,  and  whenever  she  has 
sought  to  ally  herself  with  political  powers  or 
to  court  the  favor  of  the  rich,  she  has,  as  a 
body,  retarded  rather  than  furthered  the  cause 
of  social  justice,  human  rights  and  civic  moral- 
ity. The  church  in  the  days  of  Jesus  furnishes 
an  admirable  case  in  point.  And  it  was 
against  this  organization  and  its  pillars  that 
Jesus  hurled  his  most  scathing  condenmation. 
When  he  drove  the  gamblers  from  the  temple, 
he  offended  the  Church  and  placed  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  religious 
organization  in  a  position  similar  to  that  later 
occupied  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  when 
the  Orthodox  pulpits  of  Boston,  and  the  coun- 
try generally,  denounced  him  and  his  crusade 
for  the  abolition  of  human  slavery,  and  when 
religious  leaders  charged  him  with  being  an 
infidel. 

Dr.  Wishart  is  too  much  an  historian  not 
to  know  that  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Protestant  reformation  was  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  cause  of  morality, 
justice  and  human  advancement.  He  also 
will  not,  we  think,  question  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  ceased  to  be  a  moral 
leader  or  a  bulwark  for  justice  and  the  up- 
liftment  of  the  masses  when  Wyclif  and  the 
Wesleys  electrified  the  nation  and  aroused 
the  moral  and  social  consciousness  of  England. 
And  no  one  knows  better  than  our  author 
how  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
struggle  in  this  country.  The  great  orthodox 
communions.  North  as  well  as  South,  were 
almost  a  unit  in  the  early  stages  of  the  con- 
flict in  opposition  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  the  small  band  of  aggressive  apostles  of 


social  justice.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  these 
prophets  of  Crod,  standing  without  the  ortho- 
dox fellowships  compelled  the  chiirch,  as  a 
body,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  that 
the  ministry  began  to  take  a  stand  in  any  con- 
siderable number  in  behalf  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  black  man. 

So  to-day,  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  the  church, 
which  not  only  refuses  to  withdraw  her  fel- 
lowship from  known  law-violators  and  those 
who  have  acquired  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  by  indirection,  but  which  reaches  out 
greedy  hands  for  the  tainted  gold  of  these 
same  rich  lawbreakers,  can  be  an  aggressive, 
social  and  moral  leader  in  the  great  battle 
now  being  waged  against  the  systematic  law- 
breakers— the  criminal  rich  whose  vast  for- 
tunes have  been  largely  acquired  by  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  by  various  indirect 
methods  which  have  violated  universally- 
recognized  moral  law,  among  which  the  cor- 
rupting of  government  in  its  various  ramifi- 
cations, to  the  end  that  the  patent  interests  of 
society  have  been  steadily  sacrificed  to  the 
monetary  interests  of  the  privileged  few,  is 
one  of  the  most  apparent  of  these  moral  crimes. 

The  masses  are  always  ready  to  hear  a 
gospel  of  love,  social  righteousness  and  justice 
when  the  church  and  her  ministry  are  aggres- 
sively just  and  righteous — when  they  are  as 
quick  to  condenm  lawlessness,  criminality 
and  injustice  in  the  rich  church-member  as 
in  the  poor  man.  When  the  ministry  has  the 
courage  of  Nathan  before  David  and  of  Jesus 
before  the  opulent  church  of  his  day,  the  poor 
will  ever  hear  them  gladly,  and  the  secret  of 
the  empty  pews,  the  indifference  of  the  masses 
and  the  aloofness  of  numy  reformers  lies  just 
here.  The  church  to-day  cares  more  for 
Rockefeller's  millions  than  for  furthering  the 
cause  of  social  righteousness  by  imitating  the 
great  founder  of  Christianity  when  he  de- 
nounced the  rich  Pharisee  who  ostentatiously 
gave  alms  and  made  long  prayers  while  rob- 
bing the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  if  Dr.  Wishart 
had  added  a  chapter  to  his  work,  unmasking 
the  injustice  and  lawlessness  of  the  great 
trusts  and  corporations  and  confining  him- 
self merely  to  the  evidence  established  by 
legislative  and  special  conunittees  of  investiga- 
tion ;  if  he  had  dted  special  cases  and  denounc- 
ed the  evils  which  have  been  time  and  again 
uncovered,  and  if  he  had  followed  this  ex- 
posure  by  applying  Jesus'  own  words  adapted 
to  the  present  cases,  he  would  not  have  found 
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a  publisher  in  the  Chicago  University  Press. 
Certainly  the  work  would  not  have  been  ac- 
ceptable if  he  had  been  as  frank  and  outspoken 
in  his  arraignment  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany as  was  the  Rev.  George  Frederick  Pente- 
cost in  his  three  discourses,  delivered  in  the 
Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  New 
York,  against  the  acceptance  by  the  church 
of  the  tainted  money  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
These  discourses,  it  will  be  remembered, 
though  unanswerable  in  the  facts  and  charges 
presented,  and  in  perfect  alignment  with  the 
aggressive  morality  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles, 
were  so  offensive  to  the  rich  congregation 
that,  after  their  deliveiy,  the  fearless  deigy- 
man  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Manmion 
worshiping  church. 

No,  we  do  not  think  that  aigumentative 
discussions  like  those  in  the  present  volume, 
though  they  be  schc^arly  and  as  well-written 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  will  in- 
fluence the  refonners  out  of  the  church  or  the 
great  masses  of  people  who  are  no  longer  at- 
tracted to  the  church,  because  we  believe  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  church  and  her  ministry 
rather  than  in  the  reformers  and  the  people. 


The  Double  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
By  Baroness  Von  Zedtwitz.  CloUi.  Pp. 
63.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. 

We  have  recently  received  for  review  a 
small  volume,  which,  both  on  account  of  the 
position  which  until  recently  was  occupied  by 
the  author  in  the  church  she  now  arraigns, 
and  also  because  of  the  grave  character  of  the 
chaiges  made,  will  doubtless  occasion  wide 
notice  and  awaken  much  discussion. 

The  author,  the  Baroness  Von  Zedtwitz, 
formerly  Miss  Lena  Caldwell,  is  one  of  two 
sisters  who  have  been  among  the  most  fore- 
most women  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the 
New  World.  Their  contributions,  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  won  for  them  special  favor 
from  Rome,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  inner 
circle,  as  it  were,  by  representatives  of  the 
Vatican  and  leading  church  prelates  who  re- 
garded them  as  such  enthusiasts  that  it  was 
entirely  safe  to  confide  to  them  the  secret 
doctrine  or  the  moral  opportunism  of  the  po- 
litico-religious hierarchy.  Their  princely  do- 
nations appear  to  have  secured  for  them  a 
degree  of  favor  and  attention  rarely  accorded 
lay  members  by  the  church  dignataries  at 


Rome,  and  here  it  was  that  they  came  face  to 
face  with  teachings  and  practices  that  dis- 
illusioned them  so  completely  that  they  both 
have  left  the  Roman  feUowship,  and  now  one 
of  them,  the  Baroness  Von  Zedtwitz,  states 
the  reasons  that  forced  her  to  renounce  the 
church  in  which  she  had  been  reared. 

"In  childhood  and  early  girlhood,  without 
palliating  the  unchristian  conduct  of  almost 
all  the  prelates  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
I  never  ceased  to  hope  and  believe  that  when 
womanhood  had  ripened  my  judgment,  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  would  be  fully  ex- 
plained and  the  truth  become  evident  to  me. 
To  this  period  of  enlightenment  I  confidently 
looked  forward.  .  .  . 

"But  Church  politics  had  other  uses  for  my 
cooperation  than  in  the  futile  seamhing  for 
Christ's  divine  spirit  within  its  body,  and  I 
was  led  imperceptibly  to  a  deeper  and  truer 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  that  Church 
which  I  had  always  believed  'Holy/  The 
loyal  Roman  Catholic  had  active  woric  to  ac- 
complish on  earth — viz,,  the  propagating  of 
Church  influence — ^not  simply  practicing  the 
supposed  teaching.  .  .  . 

"What  then  was  to  become  of  the  moral 
code,  if  ecclesiastical  and  moral  duty  dashed? 
The  first  is  law,  the  second  habit,  was  the  re- 
ply. The  moral  habit  is  helpful  doubtless  to 
primitive  simple  folk,  but  it  is  dead  and  life- 
less in  itself,  and  often  crushes  the  spirit.  No 
great  work  was  ever  done  by  narrow  moral- 
ists; for  with  that  rule  of  life,  we  neither  grow 
nor  accomplish." 

The  author  claims  that  her  search  for  truth 
at  the  fountain-head  of  the  church  brought 
about  the  astounding  revelation  that  the 
Church  she  loved  and  had  throughout  life 
revered,  had  a  double  set  of  morals — one  for 
the  world — a  simple-minded  little  questioning 
multitude,  the  other  for  the  militant  and  ag- 
gressive servants  of  the  Church,  the  most 
prominent  class  of  which  are  the  Jesuits.  She 
thus  speaks  of  her  quest  for  the  truth : 

"The  separation  of  morals  from  religion 
seemed  to  me  such  a  highly  important  indica- 
tion in  reaching  the  enlightenment  I  so  much 
desired,  that  I  followed  it  persistently  and  un- 
remittingly, and  it  became  therefore  inevitable 
that  I  found  myself  at  last  an  admitted  mem- 
ber in  Church  politics,  and  at  the  source  and 
heart  of  Esoteric  Catholicism.  God's  gloiy 
and  Christ's  teachings  were  then  but  the  am- 
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our  and  shield  to  hide  the  real  pretensions 
of  the  Vatican;  and  the  Papacy,  with  all  its 
promises,  implies  and  tolerates,  is  the  rally- 
ing word  with  which  the  faint-hearted  Roman- 
ist is  won  back  to  service. 

"But  Romanism  to  be  understood,  must  be 
traced  to  its  source,  and  it  is  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals  in  Rome,  and  the  'Propaganda,' 
one  must  look  for  the  true  confirmation  of  its 
spirit.  As  the  system  is  found  there,  so  it  is 
in  its  real  essence  and  nature,  or  else  the  name 
Roman  Catholicism  has  no  meaning.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  after  Luther  had  been  to 
Rome,  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the  religion  he 
had  never  before  truly  hnown:  and  to-day  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  an  ecclesiastical 
student  when  he  leaves  Rome  carries  away 
with  him  Uttle  else  than  the  Papal  banner, 
and  has  laid  his  t>rimitive  moral  code  at  the 
feet  of  the  infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

In  speaking  of  the  two-fold  system  of  morals, 
or  the  double  code.  Baroness  Von  Zedtwits 
says: 

"With  the  exoteric  doctrines  it  finds  means 
to  defend  itself  against  attack,  and  retreats 
always  behind  the  bulwarks  of  Christian 
ethics.  It  proclaims  charity,  sincerity,  jus- 
tice, altruism,  professes  from  the  pulpits  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  deludes  its 
adversaries,  who  fall  back  disheartened,  and 
abandon  a  systematic  attack. 

"Members  of  the  Roman  communion  who 
are  the  cause  of  recurring  scandals  are  de- 
clared lamentable  exceptions  to  the  imiversal 
virtuous  living  of  the  priesthood;  they  are 
acknowledged  as  the  stray  sheep,  whom  the 
ever  loving  'Mother  Church'  would^fain  re- 
cover. 

"The  curious  searcher,  however,  who  is 
desirous  of  reconciling  the  history  of  the  Rom- 
an Church  with  its  avowed  doctrine,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  such  inconsistency,  and  it 
must,  in  time,  become  clear  to  him  that  only 
through  the  existence  of  an  esoteric  doctrine 
can  such  grave  discrepancies  be  explained. 

"Jesuitism  is  but  esoteric  Catholicism 
made  tangible.  It  is  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  whole  system;  and  whether  or  not  there 
have  been  Popes  and  prelates  who  are  covertly 
hostile  to  its  necessary  hegemony,  they  are 
aware  that  if  Catholicism  and  papacy  are  to 
last,  Jesuitism  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
their  justification;  were  it  otherwise  Rome, 
following  the  course  she  has  always  pursued 


in  denouncing  unsound  doctrines  of  a  theo- 
logical nature,  would  have  been  forced  to  call 
upon  the  Jesuits  in  Vatican  Council  to  disown 
and  repudiate  the  unsound  moral  teachings 
of  a  whole  host  of  Jesuit  authors;  or  failing 
to  obey  thia  order  banish  the  Jesuits  from  the 
Church.  Rome  has  never  attempted  either. 
The  Jesuits  are  the  bold  cynics  who  meet  with 
a  sneer  the  faltering  Christian  doubtful  of  his 
power  to  reach  salvation;  they  are  the  mock- 
ers of  those  seeking  more  light  on  intellectual 
doubts;  they,  the  modem  Purrhonists,  em- 
boldened by  their  Greek  prototype,  reply  now, 
to  the  seeker  of  truth,  as  Pilate  once  replied 
to  Christ:  'What  is  Truth?' 

"The  standard  of  veracity  in  the  church 
of  Rome  differs  seriously  from  that  used  by 
moralists  in  general.  The  principal  and 
most  influential  guide  upon  questions  of  mor- 
als, in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  always 
Alphonsus  de  Uguori.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  he 
lays  down  on  the  subject  of  speaking  the  truth : 
'Every  kind  of  equivocation  or  quibbling 
which  just  comes  short  of  direct  lying,  but  is 
intended  to  deceive  the  hearer,  and  does  in 
fact  deceive  him,  is  always  lawful  for  "a  just 
cause. 
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The  author  dwells  at  length  on  what  she 
regards  as  serious  hindrances  to  the  true  un- 
foldment  and  normal  growth  of  the  individual 
and  social  organism  by  the  selfish  purposes 
of  the  Church  which  she  has  renounced.  On 
this  point  she  observes : 

"Roman  Cathdidsm,  since  it  has  outlived 
the  environment  to  which  it  is  adapted,  has 
lost  that  vital  spark  which  is  essential  to  all 
true  religion.  ...  Its  power  represented  by 
the  Papacy  is  the  product  of  medievalism; 
and  it  grew  and  strengthened  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  type  of  mind  which  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  characteristic  of  modem  times. 
As  men's  minds  have  enlarged  and  widened 
in  their  effort  to  better  grasp  the  tmth  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  Romanism  with  its  unyield- 
ing iron-cast  is  the  powerful  brake  within  the 
state,  holding  men  back  from  knowledge, 
and  compressing  their  intellects  to  the  mould 
which  was  once  made  for  all  Christianity. 
It  no  longer  cooperates  with  the  State  or  sat- 
isfies any  of  its  needs.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  established  within  its  limits  a  hostile 
camp,  and  opposes  to  it  an  unlawful  suprem- 
acy.   This  is  instanced  in  the  torn  and  dis- 
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rupted  state  of  France  at  present,  the  result  of 
her  desperate  effort  to  rescue  the  State  and 
save  her  future;  and,  again,  in  the  persistent 
resistance  of  the  '  Centre  Party '  in  the  German 
Reichstag  to  vote  for  any  measure  of  a  patri- 
otic import,  except  in  consideration  of  an  ad- 
equate advantage  for  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  refuses  to  fall  into  the  line  of  modem  thought 
and  enterprise,  and  sullenly  challenges  any 
effort  in  that  direction. 

''Disaffection  is  already  found  even  amongst 
the  members  of  the  hierarchy;  men  of  learn- 
ing, some  of  them  sincere,  zealous,  earnest  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  are  awakening  from 
their  delusions.*' 


Pioneers  of  Progress,  By  T.  A.  Bland,  M.D. 
Cloth.  Pp.  254.  Price,  $1.25.  Chicago: 
T.  A.  Bland  &  Company,  2S1  Hoyne  avenue. 

This  volume  contains  sketches  or  pen- 
pictures  of  thirty-two  eminent  persons  whom 
Dr.  Bland  has  personally  known  and  each 
of  whom  has  represented  in  a  large  way  some 
distinct  advance  step  or  has  been  a  positive 
factor  in  the  great  forward  movements  of 
nineteenth-century  civilization.  Here  we  have 
among  other  sketches,  pen-pictures  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Gerald 
Massey,  Lucretia  Mott,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  Horace  Greely,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson, 
Lew  Wallace,  General  Grant,  General  Butler, 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Henry  George,  Francis  A.  Walker,  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Professor  Richard 
T.  Ely. 

The  sketches  are  brief  and  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  prose  etchings  than  biographies. 
They  abound  in  interesting  anecdotes,  usually 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
the  characteristics  of  the  subject  in  hand  and 
always  appropriate.  The  work  is  written  in 
a  simple,  pleasing  conversational  style.  The 
rich  fund  of  stories  and  illustrative  anecdotes 
gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  pages — so  much 
so  that  we  doubt  if  one  reader  in  a  score  who 
commences  one  of  the  sketches  will  lay  the 
work  down  until  he  has  finished  it,  and  this 
is  sometihng  that  can  be  said  of  few  similar 
works. 

There  are  some  slips  in  the  volume  that  in- 
dicate hasty  proof-reading,  but  otherwise  the 
work  is  well  gotten  up  and  is  a  book  that 
should  be  widely  circulated.    It  is  a  volume 


for  fathers  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren, especially  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  commercial  ideals  are  so  largely  domi- 
nating the  youthful  imagination  and  little  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  that  moral  idealism 
that  marks  the  lives  of  the  great  men  here 
described  and  which  alone  is  the  very  soul  of 
progress  and  civilization. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  Dr. 
Bland's  style  and  his  method  of  treating  his 
subjects,  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  his 
sketch  of  Lincoln : 

"I  stood  for  four  hours  listening  with  deep 
interest  to  a  debate  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Dou^as,  at  Charleston, 
Illinois,  in  1858.  Those  men  were  pitted 
against  each  other  by  their  respective  parties. 
Republican  and  Democratic,  as  champions 
of  free  soil  and  squatter  sovereignty.  That 
debate  and  six  others  held  by  dose  mental 
giants,  was  the  prelude  to  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1860.  In  that  opening  skirmish 
Lincoln  won  his  spurs  and  achieved  a  fame 
that  eclipsed  the  prestige  of  the  veteran  leaders 
of  the  young  anti-slavery  party,  which  had 
been  bom  in  1856.  The  prize  nominally  at 
stake  was  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  Dou^as  then  occupied  and  which  Lin- 
coln was  supposed  to  covet.  If  he  had  any 
higher  ambition  Lincoln  kept  it  concealed. 
Some  men  afterward  thought  they  discovered 
in  the  following  incident  a  still  loftier  ambition 
in  Lincoln.  The  Republican  leaders,  Joseph 
Medill,  Leonard  Swett,  Richard  Oglesby 
and  others  were  in  consultation  with  Lincoln 
on  the  political  programme  of  the  proposed 
debates.  After  his  admirers  had  substantially 
agreed  upon  a  policy  to  be  pursued,  Lincoln 
threw  them  into  a  panic  by  saying: 

"'Your  proposed  plan  is  too  mild  to  suit 
me.  I  shall  press  the  squatter  sovereignty 
issue  and  compel  Douglas  to  defend  his  hybrid 
child  or  disown  and  abandon  it.' 

" '  Abe,  if  you  do  that  Douglas  will  beat  you 
for  the  United  States  Senate,'  said  Medill, 
and  Lincoln  replied  : 

"'I  know  that,  Joe,  as  well  as  you  do,  but 
it  will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.' 

"'But,  Abe,'  replied  his  friendly  adviser, 
'you  are  not  a  candidate  for  President*  but  for 
the  Senate.' 

"  'I  understand  your  position  and  appreciate 
your  view  of  things,'  replied  Lincoln,  *but  I 
am  after  bigger  game.' 

"The  sequel  proved  that  both  Medill  and 
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Lincoln  were  right  from  their  standpoints.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  Lincoln  thought  of 
himself  as  a  possible  candidate  for  President 
in  1860.  His  purpose,  it  is  generally  believed, 
was  to  sacrifice  his  possibility  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  upon  his  belief  that  to  elect  Dou^as 
President  would  be  to  imperil  the  cause  of 
liberty.  In  his  reply  to  Douglas  at  Charleston 
be  said: 

"'My  friend.  Judge  Douglas,  has  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  me;  he  is  an  avowed  candi- 
date for  President;  in  his  rotund  and  smiling 
face  the  politicians  see  possible  cabinet  posi- 
tions, foreign  appointments,  postofiBces,  etc., 
etc.,  while  in  my  homely  old  phiz  they  see  no 
such  possibilities.' 

*'The  manner  of  saying  this,  a  manner  pe- 
culiarly Lincolnish,  gave  it  a  pith  and  pungency 
I  have  never  found  in  the  speech  of  any  other 
man.  His  arguments  were  strong,  but  their 
strength  was  not  all  in  the  logic,  though  he 
was  a  powerful  logician.  There  was  a  quiet 
and  peculiar  humor  in  his  illustrations  and 
his  manner  of  speech  such  as  I  iiave  never 
observed  in  that  of  any  other  orator.  To  il- 
lustrate as  best  I  may,  I  quote:  *The  judge's 
argument  is  about  as  thm  as  homeopathic 
soup,  made  from  the  shadow  of  a  pigeon  that 
had  starved  to  death.' 

"Only  those  who  heard  Lincoln  utter  this 
can  fully  appreciate  its  force.  The  shout  that 
went  up  ^m  the  listening  thousands  made 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  tremble  like  the  foliage 
of  the  aspen. 

"On  one  occasion  a  soldier  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  for  the  crime  of  cowardice 
shown  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  mother  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  for  a  pardon.  The 
appeal  touched  the  great  sympathetic  heart 
of  Lincoln  and  he  resolved  to  pardon  that 
soldier.  But  ofiBcial  courtesy  required  that 
he  refer  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He 
gave  the  mother  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
in  which  he  recommended  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  case.  The  great  war  secretary 
read  the  President's  letter  and  without  a  word 
he  drew  a  line  across  it  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
red  ink  and  handed  it  back  to  the  sorrow- 
stricken  mother,  who  carried  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear.  She  did  not  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  the  red  cross,  till  Lincoln  told  her  that  it 
meant  that  the  secretary  had  refused  to  rec- 
onmiend  a  pi^rdon.  'You  see,  madam,  that 
I  have  very  little  influence  with  this  adminis- 


tration, but,'  he  added,  'in  this  case  I  shall 
act  on  my  own  judgment  and  pardon  your 
son  without  the  reconunendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  poor  boy  probably  has 
a  brave  and  patriotic  heart  and  head,  but  a 
pair  of  cowardly  legs  which  ran  away  with 
him.' 

"The  mother  was  so  grateful  for  the  pardon 
of  her  son  that  she  could  readily  foi^ve  the 
President's  humorous  reason  for  granting  it." 

One  of  the  most  charming  characteristics 
of  this  work  is  the  breadth,  tolerance  and 
hospitality  of  spirit  evinced  by  the  author. 
Many  reformers  who,  like  Dr.  Bland,  have 
battled  for  a  life-time  against  soulless  commer- 
cialism and  slothful  conventionalism,  become 
narrow-visioned  and  acrimonious;  their  views 
grow  limited  and  they  are  quite  intolerant  of 
men  whose  ideals  are  radically  different  from 
their  own.  Eepecially  is  this  true  when  it 
comes  to  the  domain  of  religion.  Not  so 
with  our  autthor,  who  is  nothing  if  not  broad 
and  tolerant.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find 
him  giving  fine  and  discriminating  pen-pic- 
tures of  men  whose  religious  views  represent 
extremes  of  thought.  Here  are  Bishop  Simp- 
son, the  Methodist;  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
the  Catholic;  Robert  G.  IngersoU  and  John 
Clark  Ridpath,  the  Agnostics;  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  and  (xerald  Massey,  the  Spiritualists; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  Congregationalist; 
Lew  Wallace,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Dr.  H. 
W.  Thomas,  the  Liberal,  all  presented  in  a 
discriminating  yet  appreciative  manner. 

Dr.  Bland  has  himself  been  a  pioneer  of 
progress  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
his  hosts  of  friends  will  thank  Dr.  H.  W. 
Thomas  for  his  discerning  tribute  to  the  au- 
thor's life  and  work,  which  constitutes  the 
introduction  to  the  volume.  In  it  the  eminent 
divine  says; 

"In  this  worid-process  of  larger  and  better 
becoming,  there  have  been  in  all  the  long  years 
the  'Pioneers  of  Progress.'  Despotisms  in 
government  and  religion,  aristocracies  of 
learning,  wealth  and  the  self-enforced  author- 
ity of  kings  and  ecclesiastics,  have  sought  to 
enslave  the  millions.  Even  in  Athens  Socrates 
had  to  drink  the  poison;  and  two  thousand 
years  later  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Rome.  The  blood  of  martyrs  has  marked 
the  slow,  hard  way  of  religious  liberty  through 
the  long  centuries;  and  countless  millions 
have  died  in  the  battles  of  contending  despots. 

"But  Galileo  came  with  his  telescope;  the 
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old  astronomy  gave  place  to  the  new;  the  Ref- 
ormation lifted  up  the  rights  of  reason  and 
conscience  in  religion;  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  has  been  declared;  but  the  temporal 
sovereignty  is  forever  gone.  Under  Louis 
XrV.  the  authority  of  the  church  was  supreme; 
and  it  owned  one-third  the  wealth  of  France. 
The  revolution  wrought  the  secularization  of 
the  social  order;  and  now  that  brilliant  nation 
is  a  Republic;  dvil  authority  is  supreme. 

"With  the  ever  changing  order  of  progres- 
sive becoming  is  the  vast  commercialism  of 
these  great  years,  made  possible  by  the  mighty 
forces  of  machinery.  With  this  have  come 
the  possibilities  and  dangers  of  new  forms  of 
the  abuses  of  wealth  and  power.  The  trusts 
and  the  fabulous  fortunes  of  the  few  are  a 
growing  menace  to  the  rights  and  the  liberties 
of  the  many.  The  old  slavery  of  the  colored 
race  came  to  an  end  with  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion ;  a  new  form  of  white  slavery  is  arising 
in  the  oppressive  power  of  a  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy, that  not  only  seeks  to  control  labor  and 
commerce,  but  to  corrupt  legislatures  and 
courts  of  justice. 

"The  work  of  the  'Pioneers  of  Progress'  is 
never  done;  some  of  the  old  questions  of  dis- 
pute may  be  settled,  but  with  new  conditions 
others  arise.  There  are  always  the  two 
parties — the  Conservatives  and  Uie  Radicals, 
the  one  balancing  the  other.  Man  is  self- 
transcending;  the  limits  of  the  subconscious 
and  the  superconscious  powers  of  his  own 
being  have  not  yet  been  reached.  Prof.  James 
of  Harvard  says  psychology  is  now  only  where 
science  was  before  Galileo  and  Bacon.  So- 
ciology has  just  come  into  the  foreground; 
the  problems  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  war 
and  peace,  and  the  equalities  of  justice  are 
coming  into  the  great  world-court  of  the  higher 
humanity.  In  the  larger  light  of  the  universal, 
religion  will  be  less  a  matter  of  intellectual 
differences  and  disputations,  and  more  and 
more  a  glad  trust  and  hope  in  the  Infinite 
Goodness  and  a  life  of  love  to  man  and  God. 
And,  meantime,  the  work  of  discovery  and 
invention  will  go  forward  in  the  world  of  ma- 
terial forces,  and  may  far  transcend  the  won- 
ders of  the  present.  The  rays  of  the  Sun  may 
soon  turn  all  the  wheels  of  labor  and  commerce 
and  light  and  warm  the  homes  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Bland  came  of  North  Carolina  Quaker 
stock.  He  was  bom  in  Indiana  in  1830.  He 
attended  school  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, after  which  he  was  compelled  to  assist 


the  family  in  their  labors,  but  the  taste  for 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  at  school  so 
whetted  the  boy's  appetite  that  with  his  moth- 
er's aid  he  persistently  pursued  special  studies 
and  courses  of  general  reading,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  reached  maturity  he  was  a  man  of 
far  broader  education  than  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated. 

His  married  life  has  been  peculiariy  happy. 
Of  it  Dr.  Bland- himself  observes: 

"At  the  age  of  twenty-two  I  married  a  girl 
of  eighteen.  Miss  Mary  C.  Davis,  a  native  of 
Virginia.  In  1902  we  celebrated  our  Golden 
Wedding.  As  wife,  comrade,  and  co-worker 
she  has  been  my  faithful  companion  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  To  her  wise  suggestions 
and  kindly  criticisms  in  the  many  fields  of 
labor,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  success 
achieved.  She  has  journeyed  with  me  from 
the  realm  of  youthful  ignorance  and  false 
beliefs  through  the  various  stages  of  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  literary,  scientific,  and 
philosophical  development,  to  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  progress  and  reform." 

He  studied  medicine  and  supplemented 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  the 
day  with  exhaustive  investigations  into  physi- 
ology and  also  into  phrenology. 

"In  1864,"  says  Dr.  Thomas,  "he  accepted 
a  commission  fiom  Grovemor  Morton  of  In- 
diana, as  special  surgeon  in  the  army.  Re- 
turning from  that  work  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife,  who  had  been  for  nearly  two  years  study- 
ing in  Dr.  Jackson's  Health  Institute,  Dans- 
ville.  New  York,  and  they  established,  at  In- 
dianapolis, a  literary  journal.  The  Home 
Visitor.  At  the  end  of  a  successful  year  this 
was  sold  and  the  Norihweslemy  now  Indiana 
Farmery  was  founded.  In  1868  they  estab- 
lished the  Ladies*  Ovm  Magazine^  of  whidi 
Mrs.  Bland  was  Editor-in-Chief.  In  1870 
Dr.  Bland  published  his  first  book.  Farming 
as  a  Profession,  which  had  a  large  sale.  Hav- 
ing sold  the  FarmeTf  they  removed  the  maga- 
zine to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  I87S,  and  in 
1874  they  removed  it  to  New  York  City, 
where  a  year  later  it  was  sold  and  Mrs.  Bland 
entered  a  medical  college,  completed  her 
course,  and  took  her  degree  as  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

"In  April,  1878,  the  Drs.  Bhmd  located  in 
Washington  City,  where  for  eighteen  yean 
the  wife  had  a  successful  career  both  as  a  Jphj- 
sician  and  a  lecturer  on  health  and  lelaled 
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subjects,  the  huaband  on  occasion  assisting  as 
counsel.  But  his  time  was  fully  occupied 
with  his  literary  work  and  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  National  Arbitration  League 
and  also  of  the  Indian  Defence  Association 
and  as  President  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia.  During 
his  residence  in  Washington  Dr.  Bland  edited 
for  ten  years  the  Council  Fire;  for  one  year 
the  True  Commonwealth.  In  1879  Dr. 
Bland's  Ldfe  of  General  Buder  was  issued  by 
Lee  &  Shepard  of  Boston.  In  1880  appeared 
his  Reign  of  Monopoly;  in  1881  How  to  Orow 
Rich,  an  anti-monopoly  brochure;  in  1882 
the  Life  of  A.  B.  Meacham;  in  1892  Esau,  a 
political  novel,  and  in  1894  his  medical  work 
was  issued. 

'*As  a  reformer  the  work  of  Dr.  Bland  has 
been  large,  wise  and  helpful.  Large,  in  that 
it  has  not  been  limited  to  any  specialty;  his 
wide  vision  has  looked  upon  the  whole  field 
of  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  a  world.  Wise, 
because  his  judgment  has  been  that  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind.    Helpful,  because  his  sym- 


pathies have  been  with  the  sufferers;  he  has 
not  stood  apart  from  one  of  them,  and  talked 
at  them,  but  has  been  as  one  with  them  who 
has  known  hard  work;  what  it  is  to  sweat  in 
the  field,  and  live  in  a  cabin,  and  all  his  life  to 
be  comparatively  poor. 

"  Looking  at  this  life  we  can  but  be  impressed 
with  its  noble  and  heroic  qualities;  its  Quaker- 
like simplicity,  purity  and  integrity;  and  its 
moral  heroism.  And  it  is  beautiful,  divine, 
to  see  this  husband  and  wife,  who  have  so 
long  been  one  in  thought  and  work,  growing 
old  in  a  love  that  is  deeper,  diviner,  than  was 
possible  in  the  long  ago,  when  together  they 
essayed  the  task  and  journey  of  earth 
and  time;  beautiful  as  they  so  jo3rfully 
toil  on  in  the  brighter  hope  of  the  blessed 
forever." 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  work  for 
general  readers  and  especially  for  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  so  interesting  that  any  child  will 
enjoy  it,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  power- 
ful moral  stimulant,  giving  an  upward  im- 
pulse to  life's  dreams  and  ideals. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


MAYNARD  BUTLER'S  IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION:  This  month  The 
Arena  presents  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  from 
the  pen  of  Matnard  Butler,  an  exceptionally 
fliftea  writer,  who  has  for  yean  been  a  resident  of 
Berlin  and  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for 
obtaining  an  absolutely  accurate  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects rdatinff  to  the  educational,  poIiticaTand  eco- 
nomic ooncutions  in  the  Grerman  Empire.  This 
writer  is  a  contributor  to  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view, The  Fomightly  Review,  The  Winaeor  Maaa- 
adne.  The  St,  James  Gazette  of  London  and  other 
leadiing  English  periodicals,  and  has  also  written 
for  a  number  of  leading  American  joiunals,  serving 
as  special  correspondent  for  The  Outlook  in  Moscow 
at  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar  i .  .  iis^a  in 
1896,  and  serving  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  same 
paper  during  the  ceremonies  in  London  of  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  1897.  Two  scholarly  boolu  have  been 
published  from  the  pen  of  this  writer,  for  one  of 
which  the  Master  of  Trinitv,  Cambridge  University, 
England,  wrote  the  introduction.  Tnis  volume  is 
entitled  The  First  Year  of  Responsibility  and  has 
passed  into  its  third  edition.  In  this  opening  paper 
our  readers  will  find  a  brilliant  and  iUuminating 
pen-picture  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Grer- 
man  Empire  at  the  present  time. 

The  Costliness  of  War:  No  abler  or  more  con- 
vincing essay  has  appeared  in  years  in  answer  to 
the  shallow,  superficial  and  sophistical  claim  that 
war  is  other  than  demoralizing  and  degenerating 


to  the  individual  and  state,  as  well  as  exhausting 
to  national  resources,  than  this  masterly  and  un- 
answmble  presentation  of  The  Costliness  of  War, 
in  which  the  author  shows,  first,  the  vast  and  stag- 

Ooost  from  a  pur^y  material  view-point, 
in  the  direct  expenditures,  indirect  expendi- 
tures such  as  destruction  and  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty, labor  value  wasted,  damage  to  trade,  dis- 
placement of  capital;  and  subsequent  expenses, 
such  as  compensation  for  property  destroyed,  pen- 
sions and  relief  of  distressed  and  interest  on  debt 
incurred;  secondly,  the  deterioration  of  popula- 
tion; and  thirdly,  the  moral  damage  and  effects 
on  the  vanqiushed.      

An  Object-Lesson  in  the  Solution  of  Race  Prob- 
lems: The  author  of  this  paper  has  spent  much 
time  in  Jamaica,  making  an  mtimate  study  of  the 
race  |>roblem  under  tiie  British  flag  ana  under 
conditions  where  the  black  man  ccmstitutes  the 
principal  population.  His  sketch  of  Jamaica  and 
the  political,  economic  and  social  conditions  that 
obtam  there  is  extremely  interesting  and  hdpfully 
suggestive.  — — — 

The  Resumption  of  Mr,  Mills*  Papers:  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  this  nionth  to  resume  the  invaluable 
series  of  powerful  historical  contributions  written' 
by  ti^e  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills  on  The  Economic 
Struggle  m  Colorado.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Mills 
deals  with  the  Eight^Hour  Struggle  and  Prdiminary 
Strikes.  The  contribution  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  economic  historical  literature  of  the  hour 
and  is  Uie  ablest  survey  of  the  strujsle  that  has 
been  presented  by  one  in  q^mpathy  wnn  the  people 
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and  who  is  great  enough  to  be  just  to  the  toilers  in 
their  battle  with  the  great  corporations  that  have 
for  years  dominated  and  corrupted  the  government 

of  Colorado.  

Heresy  in  the  EpUcopal  Chun^:  In  this  issue  of 
The  Arena  a  prominent  scholar  in  the  Episcopal 
Churchy  writing  under  a  nam  de  plume,  oiscusses 
the  present  renaissance  of  the  old-time  dogmatic 
spirit,  which  has  darkened  history  in  the  past  and 
which  has  proved  one  of  the  most  paralyzmg  influ- 
ences to  true  religion  which  has  dogged  the  slow 
advance  of  man.  This  paper  complements  ad- 
mirably the  thoughtful  contribution  of  Katrina 
Trask,  which  was  a  feature  of  our  August  issue. 
We  expect  shortly  to  publish  some  views  on  the 
other  side  of  the  case,  so  as  to  give  our  readers  a 
full-orbed  view  of  the  present  warfare  between  a 
rational  liberal  theology  and  adherents  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  letter. 


The  AnffUhSaxon  Crime:  We  have  received 
many  strong  words  of  praise  for  the  position  taken 
bv  The  Arena  in  regard  to  arrogant  usurpation 
of  extra-constitutional  power  on  Sie  part  of  the 
courts  in  the  interests  oi  the  feudalism  of  wealth — 
a  usurpation  strikingly  analogous  to  that  exerdsed 
by  the  judidaiy  und^  the  Stjarts  and  which  is 
defended  by  arguments  similar  to  those  which  were 
used  in  justification  of  the  unjust  and  despotic 
rulinfs  which  placed  so  large  a  part  in  driving  the 
people  into  rebeUion  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  which  later  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Jambb  II. 
The  only  way  the  court  can  be  kept  pure  and  worthy 
of  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  people  is  to  sul>- 
ject  any  manifestly  unjust  or  despotic  act  of  men, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  unfortunately  reached 
the  bench,  to  intelligent,  discriminating  and  fear- 
less criticism.  To  discredit  honest  or  just  criti- 
cism would  be  to  encourage  the  return  of  the  tyr- 
anny and  de^tism  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  Jeffreys. 

One  correspondent  writes:  ''Nothing  that  Presi- 
dent RoeeEYEL/r  has  said  or  done  so  merits  the 
praise  of  thoughtful  citizens  as  his  fearless  criticism 
of  Judge  HuMFHRET,  the  protector  of  the  criminal 
Beef-T^ust." 

In  this  issue  of  The  Arena  the  able  legal  author- 
ity and  lawyer,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Speed  Mosbt, 
Pardon  Attorney  of  Missouri,  presents  a  deeply 
thoughtful  paper  on  the  unjust  and  dangerous 
power  arrogated  by  the  judiciary.  Every  thought- 
ful American  should  carefully  peruse  this  sugges- 
tive contribution. 


Profeseor  Noa's  Pen-Pidure  of  Another  South 
American  CivUixatian  Way-Shower:  This  month 
we  continue  the  valuable  series  of  thoughtful  papers 
on  great  historical  characters  of  South  America, 
prepared  expressly  for  this  magazine  by  Professor 
Frederic  M.  Noa.  Sarmiento  was  one  of  the 
civilization  way-showers  who  gave  a  wonderful 
upward  impulse  to  the  national  and  individual  life 
ot  his  people.  This  paper  will  be  followed  by  a 
finely  illustrated  contrioution  dealing  with  mi. 
WiLUAM  Wheelwright,  the  Massaoiusetts  boy, 
who  more  than  any  other  single  individual  devel- 
oped the  commercial  and  business  activities  of 
South  America.  

Individualiem  Through  Socialism:  A  Reply  to 
the  Han.  William  J.  Bryan:  The  paper,  by  Thomas 
Elmer  Will,  A.M.,  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena 


wiU  doubtless  attract  general  attention.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  broad  and  fine  spirit  that  cfaarmcieriset 
the  hij;h-minded  philosophical  thinker.  It  is  the 
best  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  and  ai^gued 
by  Mr.  Brtan  in  his  book  and  also  in  The  CeShiry 
article,  which  we  have  seen.  Professor  Will  is  a 
Harvard  man,  holding  the  dc^pree  of  Master  €i  Arts 
from  that  institution.  He  is  one  of  the  broad- 
minded,  social  thinkers  of  our  land  and  day.  For 
years  he  hdd  chairs  in  well-known  oolle|res.  He 
also  was  for  sometime  President  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  of  Kansas,  serving  with  conspic- 
uous ability.  At  present  he  is  eninured  in  important 
govemment  work  in  the  Departo^t  of  Agrilcultute 

at  Washington.  •— 

Jean  Jaurh*  Vision  of  the  Social  State:  Our 
book-study,  or  extended  review,  this  month  is  de- 
voted to  the  exposition  of  Socialism  as  recently 
ffiven  to  the  world  in  book  form  by  the  greatest 
living  opportunist  Socialist,  Jean  Jaxtres,  a  states- 
man of  tne  first  order,  who  is  at  once  the  leacfinc 
orator  of  France  and  one  of  the  greatest  practiou 
idealists  of  modem  political  life. 

Socialism  and  the  Liquor  Traffic:  In  this  issue 
we  publish  the  third  papier  in  our  series  of  contribu- 
tions on  the  liquor  problem.  Mr.  Hendricksok, 
the  State  Committeeman  for  the  Prohilntion  Party 
of  Maryland,  has  discussed  the  question  from  the 
view-point  of  the  Prohibitionists;  Mr.  Rappafobt 
has  presented  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  hieh 
license;  while  Mr.  Wattb  this  month  thoughtfuBy 
outlines  the  methods  by  which  Socialism  would 
deal  with  the  question. 

A  King  and  a  Fool:  Our  readers  wiU  derive 
great  pleasure  from  the  exceptionally  hi^ppy  and 
suggestive  story  which  we  publish  this  month  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Townbend,  entitled  A 
King  and  a  Foci.  The  author  explains  that  be 
has  no  particular  parties  in  mind,  but  no  one  can 
read  the  stoir  without  beins  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  lessons  wnich  are  conveyed  in 
this  allegorical  form  and  which  are  peculiarly  im- 
pressive at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Petersen's  Paper:  We  very  much  regret  that 
the  length  of  Mr.  Milla'  able  paper  on  the  Colo- 
rado situation  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  cany 
over  Dr.  Petersen's  scholarly  contribution  en- 
titled Unrecognized  Insanity:  A  Public  and  In- 
dividual Banner.        

Allan  L.  Benson  in  The  Arena:  Among  the 
most  incisive,  interesting  and  fundamentally  sound 
magazine  essayists  and  dailv  journalistic  writers 
in  uiis  country  is  Allan  L.  Benson,  whose  strong 
l«uiers  in  the  Detroit  Daily  Times  are  making  that 
paper  a  power  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Benson  is  a 
valued  contributor  to  The  Are^a,  AppUUnCs  Mag- 
azine, and  other  leading  original  magazines  and 
reviews  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
announce  tnat  we  have  made  arransements  by 
which  Mr.  Benson  will  contribute  regularly  signed 
editorials  to  our  **  Mirror  of  the  Present*'  depart- 
ment. His  writings  will  be  an  important  feature 
of  The  Arena  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  real  aid  to 
the  people's  case  in  the  great  battle  for  fundamental 
justice  and  democratic  advance  which  The  Arena 
IS  aggressively  waging  against  the  criminal  ridi  or 
the  trinitv  of  the  pit — the  corrupt  corporations,  the 
politioil  DOSS  and  the  money-controlleid  machine. 


PBEHIER     OP     NEW     1 


RICHARD    JOHN    SEDDON 


**  We  do  noi  take  posteetion  of  our  ideate  hui  care  ponemed  hy  them 
They  matter  ut  and  force  uf  into  the  arena^ 
Where^  Uke  gladiatort^  we  mutt  fight  for  C^kem."— Hxhtk. 
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I.      MORAL  IDEALISM  THE  SOUL  OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

AS  THE  years  pass  and  civilization 
^  rises  to  nobler  altitudes,  the  world 
comes  more  and  more  to  cherish,  revere 
and  honor  the  men  who  have  yielded  to 
the  compulsion  of  moral  ideaUsm,  daring 
to  do  great  things  for  the  happiness,  de- 
velopment and  elevation  of  others  and 
the  exaltation  of  society.  Even  now,  in 
the  perspective  of  histoiy,  we  see  paral- 
leling the  steady  sinking  to  oblivion  of 
the  great  egoists  who  once  held  a  large 
place  on  the  stage  of  Ufe  but  who  were 
dominated  by  selfish  impulses,  a  corre- 
sponding rise  of  the  idealists  to  the  peer- 
age of  earth's  immortab.  Do  you  ques- 
tion this  ?  Then  sweep  the  vista  of  his- 
tory, separating  the  men  who  lived  for 
self,  who  placed  ambition  or  avarice,  the 
lust  for  power,  the  lust  for  gloiy,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh  or  the  lust  for  gold  above  in- 
terest in  and  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others,  from  those  who  were  faitibful 
to  the  higher  vision,  who  yielded  to  the 
compulsion  of  truth,  of  duty,  of  justice 
and  of  right — ^men,  in  a  word,  who,  reck- 


less of  self,  consecrated  life's  richest  gifts 
to  noble  ends,  and  you  will  see  that  only 
in  proportion  as  men  lived  for  others  and 
were  willing  to  sink  self  before  the  larger 
demands  of  humanity  have  they  remain- 
ed potent  forces  in  Uie  world  and  dwelt 
in  the  heart  and  the  affection  of  the  ages. 

Athens  was  thronged  with  men  of 
wealth,  position  and  power  when  Socrates 
was  forced  to  drink  the  hemlock;  yet 
while  Socrates'  thought,  life,  death  and 
the  influence  he  wielded  over  the  brains 
of  Plato  and  other  of  his  disciples  have 
proved  a  perpetual  wellspring  of  moral 
life  and  inspiration  for  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years,  his  judges,  the  dvic  leaders 
and  men  of  wealth,  power  and  station  of 
his  age,  have  long  since  been  forgotten, 
or  if  remembered  they  exert  no  influence 
on  men  or  natioi^s. 

The  high  priest  and  the  arrogant  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim,  before  whom  the 
influential  men  of  Judea  bowed  with 
deepest  reverence  whUe  drawing  their 
mantles  closer  around  them  when  Jesus 
and  His  motley  band  of  fishermen  and 
peasants  passed,  are  forgotten,  or  only 
remembeied  by  virtue  of  the  evil  part  they 
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played  in  the  tragedy  that  marked  the 
martyrdom  of  the  supreme  representatiTe 
of  moral  idealism  of  that  age. 

Nero  represented  egoism  at  its  apogee; 
Epictetus,  the  Stoic-philosopher,  moral 
idealism  in  ascendency.  Nero  is  only 
remembered  to  be  loathed;  Epictetus' 
life  and  teachings  have  for  almost  two 
thousand  years  been  as  a  well  in  a  desert 
waste,  yielding  spiritual  refreshment  to 
the  travel-worn  humanity  of  the  hurrying 
generations. 

And  so  through  all  the  historic  past  we 
find  this  great  law  holds  true.  Egoism 
is  a  meteor  light  that  flashes  on  the  vision 
and  goes  out  in  darkness;  while  altruism 
or  moral  idealism  is  as  a  glowing  sun  that 
warms,  lights  and  revivifies  as  the  ages 
sweep  into  the  eternity  of  the  past. 

In  recent  times  the  eye  of  the  world 
has  become  more  and  more  clear-seeing, 
until  to-day  the  apostles  of  justice,  free- 
dom and  moral  greatness  are  frequently 
recpgnized  for  what  they  are,  even  by 
their  own  generation.  Some  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution a  young  Virginian  penned  a  bril- 
liant paper  entitled  '"  A  Summary  View  of 
the  Rights  of  America,"  in  which  he  so 
clearly  set  forth  the  rights  of  man  as  to 
strike  a  foundation-shaking  blow  at  the 
''divine  right  of  kings"  idea.  It  was  a 
courageous  thing  to  do.  It  made  the 
author  a  marked  man  and  at  the  same 
time  stamped  him  a  moral  hero  who  for 
a  people's  rights  placed  his  own  life  in 
hazard.  His  paper  crossed  the  sea  and 
was  circulated  in  England,  whereupon 
his  name,  it  is  said,  was  placed  upon  a 
list  of  proscribed  drawn  up  by  King 
Greorge  m.  and  his  councillors.  But  in 
the  rush  of  events  the  day  soon  arrived 
when  the  courageous  Virginian  was  dele- 
gated to  draw  up  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  American  Colonies,  and 
later  he  was  chosen  to  preside  as  chief 
over  the  infant  Republic,  after  which  he 
became,  so  long  as  life  lasted,  the  master- 
spirit of  a  great  party;  and  since  he  passed 
from  the  scenes  of  life's  activities,  his 
life,  example  and  lofty  ideals  and  teach- 


ings have  proved  one  of  the  most  positive 
and  compelling  forces  for  justice,  freedom 
and  fraternity  in  the  great  Republic  and 
a  beacon  of  moral  ideaUsm  to  the  op- 
pressed of  the  whole  world.  The  power, 
splendor  and  sway  of  the  stubborn  and 
arrogant  king  have  long  since  passed 
away,  but  the  influence  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  never  more  helpfully  potent  than 
to-day. 

Recently  another  of  the  great  apostles 
of  high  ideals  has  passed  from  the  stage 
of  life  where  he  had  exerted  a  civilization- 
wide  influence  as  a  way-shower  of  eco- 
nomic progress  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  have  long  wandered  in  the 
twilight  of  short-sighted  opportunism 
when  not  dominated  by  a  vicious  selfish- 
ness that  spelt  injustice  for  the  millions, 
— a  man  who  became  a  master-builder 
in  a  commonwealth  that  has  become  a 
moral  leader  in  the  family  of  civilized 
peoples,  such  as  was  our  own  government 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  life-stoiy 
of  this  great  man,  like  the  record  of  eveiy 
person  dominated  by  the  nobler  ethiciJ 
verities,  cannot  prove  other  than  an  up- 
ward-impelling inspiration  to  young  men 
and  women  of  character  and  conviction. 

n.      THE  STANDARD-BEARER    OF    DEMOC- 
RACY UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN   CROSS. 

Richard  Seddon  was  one  of  the  great- 
est, if,  indeed,  not  the  greatest  construc- 
tive statesman  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Not  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  all,  or  even  of  most,  of  the 
daring  social  and  political  innovations 
bom  of  common-sense,  enlightened  rea- 
son and  broad  and  intelligent  humanita- 
rianism,  that  have  lifted  New  Zealand  to 
a  foremost  place  as  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic leader  and  a  positive  moral  force 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  be- 
cause, seeing  the  reasonableness  and  es- 
sential justice  of  the  liberal  programme 
and  having  faith  in  the  eternal  moral 
principles  only  equaled  by  his  faith  in  a 
humanity  under  the  reign  of  justice,  he 
made  each  vital  proposition  his  special 
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charge  and  with  a  determination  that 
brooked  no  thought  of  possible  failure, 
with  rare  intelligence  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, he  proceeded  step  by  step  to- 
ward a  practical  realization  of  the  rational 
and  just  levolutionary  programme  of 
progress  that  New  Zealand's  liberal 
statesmen,  under  Grey  and  Ballance,  had 
inaugurated.  A  man  of  less  faith,  less 
force  of  character,  less  clarity  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  and  less  of  ihe  superb 
courage  that  never  yields  a  noble  cause, 
would  have  failed.  He  succeeded  in 
carrying  to  unqualified  success  a  revolu- 
tionary prognunme  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  that  proved  the  fallacy 
of  age-long,  learned  and  plausible  theories 
built  up  to  bulwark  privilege  and  pelf, 
to  shackle  the  millions  that  the  few  might 
enjoy  the  lion's  share  of  the  social  wealth 
created  by  the  people,  and  to  make  in- 
vincible, under  the  cloak  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, classes  and  castes  Uiat  owed 
their  existence  to  monopoly,  privilege 
and  special  legislation. 

Richard  John  Seddon  was  before  all 
else  a  constructive  statesman,  a  way- 
shower  of  civilization,  and  as  such  he  de- 
serves and  will  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
hall  of  earth's  immortals  who  have  con- 
secrated life  to  the  elevation  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people. 

in.        THE   YOUTH   AND   EARLY  MANHOOD 
OF  RICHARD   SEDDON.  ^ 

Mr.  Seddon  was  bom  in  an  old  ivy- 
covered  cottage,  built  in  1684,  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  little  hamlet  of  St. 
Helens,  in  Lancashire,  England,  on  June 
22,  1845.  His  father  was  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  head-master  of  the  Eccleston 
Grammar  School.  His  mother  before 
her  marriage  had  been  the  head  of  a  rival 
school,  while  the  families  of  both  his 
parents  had  for  generations  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Richard  was  a  sturdy  youth,  plenti- 
fully endowed  with  phj^cal  strength  and 
vitidity  and  with  a  strong  taste  for  out- 
door life  and  for  phj^cal  exercise.  *  His 


father  strove  to  make  him  the  model  boy 
of  the  school,  but  the  child  rebelled,  and 
the  friction  that  ensued  was  not  calculated 
to  increase  the  boy's  love  for  scholastic 
pursuits.  Still,  he  received  a  good  sound 
common-school  education,  and  the  story, 
so  generally  circulated,  that  he  was  illit- 
erate, had  no  true  foundation,  though  one 
thing  tended  to  confirm  its  verity,  and 
that  was  the  proneness  of  Mr.  Seddon 
when  he  entered  the  Parliament  of  New 
Zealand  to  mix  up  his  H's  in  a  manner 
appalling"  to  his  scholastic  associates  of 
the  liberal  party.  This  was,  however, 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  left  school 
he  found  work  on  a  farm;  later  he  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  an  en- 
gineer and  iron-founder;  and  still  later, 
in  the  mining  diggings  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  he  was  chiefly  associated 
with  people  who  continually  mixed  their 
H's  after  the  maimer  of  llie  unlettered 
Britisher,  and  naturally  enough  the  boy, 
being  away  from  the  refined  atmosphere 
of  his  home,  dropped  into  the  speech  of 
his  associates. 

In  only  one  study  did  young  Seddon 
especially  excel,  and  that  was  mechanical 
drawing.  After  leaving  school  he  worked 
for  a  time  for  his  grandfather  on  a  farm. 
Then  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of 
engineers  and  iron-founders  at  St.  Helens. 
Next  we  find  him  following  his  trade  of 
engineer  in  Liverpool.  But  though  he 
performed  his  work  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory manner,  the  young  man  had  other 
dreams  than  that  of  spending  his  life  as  a 
mechanic  amid  the  sordid  surroundings 
that  environed  the  artisans  of  England 
half  a  century  ago.  He  was  by  nature 
daring  and  unafraid.  He  was  a  bom 
leader,  possessing  the  innovating  and 
pioneer  spirit  in  a  marked  degree.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  there 
came  to  his  ears  the  wonder-stories  of  the 
gold-fields  of  Australia,  his  blood  was 
fired.  To  remain  at  his  trade  in  Liver- 
pool meant  a  life  of  drudgery,  which  he 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  if  it  had 
promised  adequate  compensation  for  the 
striving,  for  no  man  was  less  afraid  of 
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hard  and  incessant  work  than  Richard 
Seddon,  but  he  saw  before  him  no  prize 
worth  the  winning  at  his  trade.  All 
around  him  were  scores  of  aged  toilers 
who  had  grown  prematurely  old  at  their 
work.  They  had  lived  frugaUy  and 
wrought  faithfully,  and  yet  if  sickness 
overtook  them,  there  was  but  a  narrow 
margin  of  savings  between  them  and  the 
poorhouse.  Australia  offered  a  chance, 
a  great  chance,  to  better  his  condition.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  land  of  opportunity. 
True,  he  might  not  find  the  golden  sands 
or  nuggets  he  hoped  for,  but  he  had  his 
trade,  and  that  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead  if  he  failed  in  his  quest.  Thus  he 
reasoned,  and  reasoning  so  determined 
to  fare  forth  to  the  new  world  in  the  anti- 
podes. 

He  sailed  for  Australia  in  1863,  arriv- 
ing at  his  destination  with  no  worldly 
wealth.  All  his  capital  was  a  brave  and 
honest  heart,  willing  hands,  a  superb 
physical  constitution,  and  a  Board  of 
Trade  Engineer's  Certificate.  He  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  gold-fields,  only  to 
meet  with  continued  disappointments, 
until  stem  necessity  forced  him  to  return 
to  Melbourne  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  his 
trade.  He  secured  work  and  soon  began 
to  save  money.  Then  in  1865  came  news 
of  wonderful  gold  findings  on  the  west 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  Seddon,  only 
waiting  to  receive  full  confirmation  of  the 
report,  determined  to  again  seek  fortune 
as  a  gold-hunter.  Accordingly  he  sailed 
for  New  Zealand,  arriving  in  1866. 

rV.      ik  STRONG  FIGURE  DURING  THE  DATS 
OF  GOLD   IN  NEW   ZEALAND. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  in  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century  presented  a  busier  aspect 
than  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
and  probably  nowhere  in  peace-kissed 
lands  was  life  so  strenuous  as  here.  The 
seamen  on  the  sailing-craft  skirting  the 
west  side  of  the  islands,  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  during  the  beautiful 
southern  nights  to  gaze  upon  the  somber 
coast-line  shrouded  in  gloom  and  touched 


by  mystery,  now  beheld,  from  West  Wan- 
ganui  on  the  north  to  Martin's  Bay  oo 
the  south,  the  uneven  ribbon  of  blade 
studded  and  spangled  with  faiiy-like 
lights.  Almost  a  Milky  Way  of  stan 
transformed  the  darkened  coast  into  a 
jewel-set  crown  rising  from  the  solemn 
deep.  These  were  the  camps  of  the  armj 
of  gold-hunters,  and  around  each  gathered 
men  in  whose  hearts  the  light  of  hope 
burned  brightly.  Here  were  men  horn 
California,  who  told  thrilling  tales  of  At 
stirring  days  of  '49,  and  they  were  match- 
ed by  hair-raising  stories  by  the  mineis 
of  Australia  and  other  free-lances  who 
had  wandered  far  and  near, — ^picmeeis 
and  soldiers  of  fortune. 

Into  this  great  hive  of  workers  one  daj 
came  Richard  Seddon,  just  twenty-one 
years  of  Age,  strong  of  body  and  buoyant 
of  spirit.  Soon  he  joined  some  kindred 
spirits  in  developing  a  claim  that  thej 
found  and  staked.  Here  the  young  Eng- 
hshman's  knowledge  of  engineering  and 
mechanics  proved  very  valuable  to  him 
and  his  companions.  They  were  am<Nig 
the  first  to  introduce  hydraulic  sluicing 
on  a  large  scale  on  the  West  Coast.  Tie 
results  of  the  experiment  were  so  pro- 
nounced that  Seddon  and  his  friends  were 
soon  among  the  truly  prosperous  miners; 
and  though  never  a  niggard  and  always 
ready  with  open  hand  to  succor  a  miner 
in  need,  Richard  Seddon  refused  to  throw 
away  his  money  in  gambling  and  wanton 
rioting,  as  did  so  many  miners  who  seemed 
to  think  the  golden  harvest  could  never 
end.  "Digger  Dick,"  as  he  was  falnil- 
iarly  called,  worked  late  and  early  and 
saved  a  goodly  part  of  his  gold.  Soon 
he  opened  a  store,  which  proved  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  revenue  from  the  start 
He  also  took  great  interest  in  the  devek^ 
ment  of  the  country  and  soon  became  a 
young  man  of  influence  and  importance 
in  the  mining  community  of  the  West 
Coast.  He  enjoyed  the  free  life  of  the 
camp;  its  hardships  only  gave  relish  to 
its  pleasures,  and  ever  afterward  its  spdl 
lingered  over  his  imagination. 

While  the  young  man  was  rising  in 
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the  estimation  of  his  associates  and  in- 
creasing his  worldly  possessions,  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  another  subject, — one 
that  had  nerved  his  arm  and  afforded 
unfaiUng  stimulation  in  all  hours  of  trial. 
When,  some  years  before,  he  was  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in  Australia,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  young  lady  of 
pleasing  address  and  of  rare  judgment 
and  force  of  character,  by  the  name  of 
Louisa  Spotswood.  Her  father.  Captain 
Spotswood,  though  having  no  objection 
to  young  Seddon,  discouraged  any  serious 
attachment  until  the  young  man  should 
have  better  prospects  in  Ufe  than  those 
that  were  offered  by  his  precarious  and 
poorly  remunerated  position.  The  young 
people,  however,  did  not  despair,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  joy  and  growing 
pride  felt  by  the  young  woman  at  news 
of  the  success  of  her  lover.  As  his  finan- 
cial prospects  grew  steadily  brighter  the 
wedding  day  was  finally  set,  and  in  1869 
Richard  Seddon  set  out  for  Austraha  to 
secure  his  bride.  The  wife  who  accom- 
p^ied  him  back  to  New  Zealand  became 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  husband  in  all 
life's  changing  vicissitudes.  She  was 
ever  his  companion,  councillor  and  friend, 
and  a  laige  part  of  his  great  success,  it  is 
claimed  by  those  who  intimately  knew 
the  couple,  was  due  to  this  exceptional 
lady. 

He  now  entered  politics  and  served  in 
various  responsible  capacities  in  the  local 
government  of  the  West  Coast,  until  in 
1879  he  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of 
New  Zealand.  From  that  date  Richard 
Seddon  was  a  constantly  growing  force 
in  shaping  pubUc  opinion  without,  and 
in  making  Uberal  laws  within,  Pariiament; 
and  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  he  was 
loyal  to  what  he  beUeved  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

V.      NEW    ZEALAND  TAKES  THE  LEAD    IN 
THE  MARCH   OF  DEMOCRACY. 

To  understand  the  real  significance  of 
the  victories  won  for  humanity  and  the 
cause  of  democracy  the  worid  over,  by 


the  Liberal  statesmen  of  New  Zealand, 
of  whom  Mr.  Seddon  was  one  of  the 
master-spirits,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
to  mind  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly impressed^  on  the  minds  of  Americans. 
When  the  great  democratic  epoch  was 
ushered  in  the  master-thought  dominating 
the  liberal  statesmen  of  the  age  was  the 
overthrow  of  privilege  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  people.  But  the 
forms  of  privilege  that  were  oppressing 
the  masses  and  which  always  appeared 
before  the  mental  retina  when  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  was  the  subject  of 
thought  or  action,  were  monarchy,  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  and  the  autocratic 
or  extra-reUgious  power  arrogated  by 
religious  hierarchies.  Most  of  the  states- 
men of  the  New  and  Old  World  in  that 
morning-time  of  democratic  advance  fail- 
ed to  see  that  unless  the  rights  of  man, 
the  interest  of  each  unit,  were  safely  and 
securely  bulwarked,  privilege  in  other 
forms  would  soon  become  as  autocratic 
and  oppressive  as  it  had  been  where  the 
throne,  the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
had  become  the  dominant  or  master-in- 
fluences in  government.  Few  saw  tliat 
property,  if  not  subordinated  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  manhood  in  the  scale  of 
governmental  concern,  would  soon  be- 
come an  oppressive  and  corrupting  in- 
fluence, obstructing  progress,  thwarting 
justice,  defeating  the  development,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  all  the  people, 
and  reintroducing  the  evils  that  had  long 
prevailed  under  other  forms  of  tyranny. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  ablest  and  dearest- 
visioned  statesman  of  our  eariy  days, 
clearly  saw  this  all-important  fact  and 
fought  with  all  the  power  of  his  splendid 
intellect  to  place  man  above  money; 
while  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  spite  of 
the  great  service  he  rendered  to  the  na- 
tion, was  a  baleful  influence  in  its  history, 
because  he  distrusted  the  people  and 
strove  to  place  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  propertied  class 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  to  centralize  government  and  lodge 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few 
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which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
soon  have  resulted  in  the  fonnation  in 
the  New  World  of  a  government  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  regarded  as  al- 
most an  ideal  government — ^tlie  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  Great  Britain. 

This  distrust  of  the  people  and  the  at- 
tempt to  make  property  a  preponderating 
influence  in  government  was  the  most 
fatal  mistake  made  by  democracy  and 
has  defeated  its  ends,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  failed. 

In  Europe  the  various  privil^ed  classes 
were  quick  to  make  alliance  with  the 
propers-holding  bourgeoine  in  securing 
legislation  that  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  people;  and  not  only  were  property 
qualifications  in  many  nations  required, 
but  property  was  given  votes.  Thus  the 
more  wealth  a  man  had,  the  more  votes 
he  was  entitled  to  cast;  and  in  countries 
like  our  own,  where  one  man  one  vote 
was  the  rule,  the  Hamiltonian  idea  of  the 
superior  sanctity  of  property  over  man- 
hood, the  giving  of  special  privileges  to 
classes,  and  the  fostering  of  material 
acquisitions  rather  than  tihe  making  of 
manhood  the  first  consideration  of  gov- 
ernment have  proved  the  greatest  handi- 
cap to  free  institutions.  Tlie  evils  of  our 
government  to-day — ^its  corruption  and 
the  masterful  and  insolent  arrogance  of 
privileged  interests  that  dominate  public 
servants  and  the  money-controlled  ma- 
chine— are  due,  not  to  democracy,  but  to 
departure  from  the  fundamental  ideals 
of  democracy. 

Now  at  the  time  when  Richard  Seddon 
entered  Parliament,  and  for  the  next 
decade.  New  Zealand  was  under  the  thrall 
of  property  domination  in  government. 
At  the  elections  the  men  of  property  were 
the  controlling  influence,  one  man  fre- 
quently being  able  to  cast  forty  ballots, 
because  of  the  extent  of  his  wealth.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  evil.  Land  monopoly 
— ^the  fountain-head  of  industrial  slavery 
— ^was  here  found  in  its  most  aggravated 
form.  As  late  as  1890,  when  the  Liberals 
came  into  power,  four-fifths  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  whole  people  was  in  the 


hands  of  great  land  companies  or  in 
enormous  estates  owned  by  individuals. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land-holding 
class  lived  abroad,  and  the  land  had  in 
most  instances  been  acquired  for  almost 
nothing.  Thus  the  people  were  debarred 
from  the  land  and  the  propertied  class 
was  the  ruler  of  the  conmionwealth. 

Against  this  undemocratic  order  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Nestor  of  Liberalism 
or  progressive  democracy  in  New  Zea- 
land, raised  his  voice,  demanding  the 
land  for  the  people  and  ''one  man  one 
vote,"  and  under  his  leadership  Richard 
Seddon  enlisted  with  heart  and  soul.  For 
ten  years  the  battle  was  waged  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds.  All  the  so- 
called  ''safe  and  sane"  element  fought 
Sir  Geoige  Grey  and  denounced  Ballance, 
Seddon  and  the  Liberal  leaders  as  dema- 
gogues, agitators,  socialists  and  dangerous 
characters.  A  laige  proportion  of  the 
propertied  class  and  the  reactionary  Con- 
servatives exhausted  all  the  well-known 
wiles  of  selfish  moneyed  interests  in  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  farmers  and  the  aiti- 
sans  at  war  with  each  other,  while  seeking 
to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  people  by  per^ 
sistent  predictions  of  grave  disasters 
should  the  Liberals  come  into  power. 
And  so  powerful  was  the  opposition  that 
before  1890  only  two  Liberal  ministries 
had  come  into  power,  and  so  small  was 
the  Liberal  majority  that  each  was  soon 
defeated. 

But  the  Liberals  had  justice,  humanity 
and  the  principles  of  democracy  on  their 
side.  They  were  brave,  unselfish,  dc- 
iermined  and,  for  the  most  part,  wise 
leaders;  while  the  evils  of  class  domina- 
tion and  special  privilges  had  in  New 
Zealand,  as  in  other  lands  where  privi- 
lege in  any  form  usurps  the  throne  of 
human  rights,  of  justice  and  equity,  pro- 
duced the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  ashes, — a 
harvest  of  tears  and  despair,  of  misery 
and  ever-spreading  poverty. 

With  property  domination  assured  by 
the  vicious  voting  system,  and  with  die 
land  held  from  cultivation  by  speculators, 
conditions  now  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
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In  the  latter  'eighties  no  colony  under  the 
British  flag  was  in  a  more  pitiable  con- 
dition than  was  New  Zealand.  The 
streets  of  her  cities  were  thronged  with 
men  vainly  begging  for  a  chance  to  work. 
Public  soup-kitchens  and  shelter-sheds 
had  been  established  to  prevent  the  wretch- 
ed families  of  the  out-of-works  from  per- 
ishing through  exposure  and  starvation. 
Able-bodied  workers  were  crowding  every 
out-going  ship  who  would  gladly  have 
remained  and  helped  develop  the  island 
but  for  inequality  of  opportunities  that 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  land  or 
secure  work.  No  better  indication  can 
be  found  of  the  conditions  prevalent  in 
the  conmionwealth  under  the  **safe  and 
sane"  Conservative  rigime  which  had 
so  long  held  sway,  than  the  spectacle  of 
20,000  sturdy  workmen  being  practically 
driven  from  the  land  in  five  years  by  in- 
ability to  earn  a  livelihood  under  the  con- 
ditions that  existed. 

Such  was  New  Zealand  with  plutocracy- 
breeding  privil^e  in  the  ascendency. 
Such  was  New  Zealand  when  Grey,  BaJ- 
lance,  Seddon,  Reeves,  Ward,  Tregear, 
Stout,  McKenzie,  and  a  few  other  lofty 
spirits  pressed  home  the  new  evangel  of 
economic  righteousness  and  democratic 
demands. 

From  north  to  south  rang  the  slogan- 
cries  of  the  Liberals:  the  land  for  the 
people;  one  man  one  vote;  equality  of 
opportunities  and  of  rights;  and  man 
above  the  dollar.  These  were  the  key- 
notes struck  by  the  new  fathers  of  free 
government.  The  Liberal  leaders  in- 
sisted that  the  State  must  first  consider 
the  just  and  necessary  rights  of  the  work- 
ers, to  the  end  that  they  should  be  en- 
/ibled  to  develop  the  best  that  was  in 
them.  As  a  recent  writer  expresses  it, 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  New 
Democracy  of  New  Zealand  was  that 
**The  welfare  of  the  worker  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ployer." 

With  a  whole  commonwealth  suffering 
from  the  fruits  of  privilege  and  property 
rule;  with  men  flying  from  her  borders 


as  from  a  plague;  with  business  stagna- 
tion on  every  hand,  even  those  who  had 
long  short-sightedly  refused  the  path  of 
justice  and  wisdom  opened  up  by  Grey, 
turned  now  with  willing  ears  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  revolutionary  programme 
of  progress.  **  Things  cannot  be  worse," 
they  aigued.  ''  Let  us  give  the  Liberals 
a  chance." 

Soon  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
apostles  of  democracy  reached  the  peo- 
ple. The  alarmist  cries  of  the  **safe  and 
sane,"  who  had  long  frightened  the  mul- 
titude, ceased  to  influence  them,  and  at 
the  election  of  1890  the  Liberals  won  a 
sweeping  victory.  Then  John  Ballance, 
one  of  the  wisest  and  dearest-visioned 
statesmen  of  our  time,  was  called  to  form 
a  ministry,  as  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was 
well  into  the  eighties,  had  withdrawn 
from  public  life.  Mr.  Ballance  selected 
wisely  a  strong  and  able  cabinet  com- 
posed of  men  dominated  by  moral  ideal- 
ism and  practical  wisdom.  In  the  cabi- 
net, next  to  Ballance,  the  most  forceful 
character  and  the  man  who  could  carry 
forward  a  measure  better  than  any  other 
statesman,  was  Richard  Seddon. 

Immediately  the  Liberals  began  the 
work  of  social  and  economic  reform  that 
was  often  revolutionary  in  character  but 
always  based  on  justice  and  a  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  man.  In  the  midst  of 
his  splendid  labors  John  Ballance  was 
stricken  down.  He  had  striven  to  carry 
forward  more  work  than  his  constitution 
could  bear. 

VI.      MR.   SEDDON  BECOBfES  PRIME- 
MINISTER. 

Then  it  was  that  Richard  Seddon  was 
tendered  the  high  position  of  Prime-Min- 
ister. But  for  once  the  sturdy  miner 
hesitated.  He  knew  the  fierce  opposi- 
tion that  would  await  him;  he  knew  his 
educational  limitations  and  the  peril  of 
rivalry  and  warring  factions  within  the 
Liberal  ranks.  Naturally  enough,  at 
this  crisis  the  aged  father  of  New  Zealand 
Liberalism  was  profoundly  interested  in 
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the  dedicm  of  a  Premier  who  should  be 
able  to  cany  forward  the  great  work  that 
BaJlanre  had  Uud  down.  Sir  Geoige 
Grey  was  a  man  who  read  men  as  others 
read  books.  Long  years  before  he  had 
been  impressed  with  the  power,  sincerity 
and  potential  greatness  at  Richard  Sed- 
d<m.  Behind  the  crudity  of  the  young 
Parliamentarian's  speeches  there  was 
thou^t,  and  behind  the  thou^t  a  man 
of  h^rt  and  conviction.  And  now  it  was 
that  Grey  sent  messages  to  young  Seddon 
that  amounted  to  commands  from  a  su- 
perior officer.  Years  afterward  Mr.  Sed- 
don published  these  notes,  which  in  the 
crucial  moment  of  his  life  detennined 
him  to  accept  the  grave  trust  that  came 
to  him. 

"You  have,"  wrote  Grey,  **fairiy  gain- 
ed the  chance.  Form  a  Ministry  if  you 
can,^but  good;  if  not  good,  have  noilung 
to  do  with  it.  Five  are  enough  to  start. 
If  there  is  any  difficulty,  others  wiU  soon 
join  you.  You  wiU  have  an  opportunity 
ol  greatly  serving  your  fellowmen.  Do 
it.  You  have  the  capacity,  do  not  shrink. 
All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  say  you  wiU 
tiy  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  I  believe  you 
can. 

Noting  the  strange  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  young  statesman,  the  aged 
Liberal  leader  sent  him  a  second  and  a 

more  urgent  note,  in  which  he  said : 

• 

**  You  are  acting  in  a  great  crisis,  such 
as  makes  a  hero.  Act  with  your  Maker 
for  the  good  of  His  creatures.  What  any- 
one else  may  say  or  do  is  nothing  to  you. 
The  millions  of  vour  feUowmen  and  their 
Maker — let  these  be  your  thoughts.  Be 
brave,  unselfish,  gentle,  but  resolute  for 
good.  Reflect  well  before  acting;  gain 
time  for  thought.  The  good  wiU  soon 
gather  round  you." 

Mr.  Seddon  hesitated  no  longer.  He 
took  up  the  work  which  Ballance  had  laid 
down,  pressing  forward  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  greatest  series  of 
political,  social  and  economic  innovations 
that  any  nation  has  attempted  since  the 
dawn  of  the  democratic  era — ^innovati<»is 


that  were  all  directed  to  one  end — the 
securing  of  the  independencse,  the  happi- 
ness and  the  prosperity  of  all  the  peopk 
through  justice  and  the  exercise  oif  that 
spirit  of  fraternity  in  government  tfait 
is  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Golden  Role. 
With  one  accord  the  liberal  party  moved 
forward,  animated  bv  the  loftiest  coo- 
victions  and  with  dear  purpose  ever  in 
view.  They  waged  ceaseless  war  on 
privil^e  and  avarice  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  sought  to  enslave  or  fdaoe  othen 
at  a  disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  tirdess  in  furthering  proviaons 
for  helping  those  unfortunatdy  situated 
to  help  themselves,  and  thus  become  able, 
independent  and  in  time  strong  piDais 
of  a  growing  state. 

For  sixteen  years  the  Liberal  or  pro- 
gressive democrats  have  been  in  oompkle 
control  of  the  govenmient  of  New  Zet- 
land, and  during  thirteen  of  these  yean 
Mr.  Seddon  was  not  only  Prime-Minister, 
but  the  masterful  chief  who  by  force  cf 
reason  and  persistent  appeals  to  the  oon- 
sdence  side  of  life  succeeded  in  canying 
forward,  step  by  step,  the  progressive 
programme.  From  victoiy  to  victoiy  he 
moved  with  tireless  eneigy.  He  was  fiv 
more  than  Prime-Minister;  he  was  the 
greatest  Parliamentary  leader  of  the 
period, — a  man  who  laiew  no  such  word 
as  surrender.  Something  of  his  activitj 
as  a  leader  in  the  debates  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Professor 
Parsons  in  his  admirable  Siory  cf  New 
Zealand,  that  during  **  1901  he  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  tfie 
House  400  times."  He  was  the  powerful 
leader  of  a  party  that  had  within  its  ranks 
many  strong-minded  men  of  differing 
views.  Stout  was  a  prohibitionist;  Sed- 
don held  to  local  option.  The  disciples 
of  Ballance  opposed  borrowing,  even 
when  the  work  to  be  done  was  on  rail- 
roads and  other  internal  improvements 
which  would  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
soon  greatly  exceed  as  assets  the  outfaj 
demanded;  Seddon  held  that  wise  bo^ 
rowing,  which  would  increase  the  national 
wealth  and  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  citizens,  was  the  part  of  true 
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wisdom  and  economy.  But  in  spite  of 
differing  views  and  of  a  ConservativQ 
opposition  that  beheld  with  growing 
alarm  the  practical  success  of  every  great 
measure  placed  upon  the  statute-books 
by  the  aggressive  Premier,  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  S^don  and  his  government  grew 
steadily  and  rapidly.  And  what  a  splen- 
did record  of  victory  won  for  humanity; 
what  a  noble  new  standard  set  for  civili- 
zation by  the  Ballance-Seddon  progressive 
Democratic  party  of  New  Zealand  during 
its  triumphant  march  of  sixteen  years! 

The  victory  for  one  man  one  vote  was 
supplemented  by  full  suffrage  for  women. 
Wise  land  legislation  placed  the  source 
of  the  people's  sustenance  and  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  then  the 
government  supplemented  this  by  aiding 
the  people  to  build  homes  and  become 
free  and  independent  citizens.  The  land 
legislation  and  the  acts  that  have  promo- 
ted home-building,  which  have  become 
accomplished  facts  under  the  Liberal 
regime^  would  alone  crown  with  fadeless 
glory  the  statesmanship  of  any  genera- 
tion; but  this  division  of  the  reform  pro- 
gramme is  but  one  achievement  in  a 
series  of  successive  progressive  steps 
taken  for  the  advancement,  the  happiness, 
the  prosperity  and  the  development  of 
the  people  and  the  nation. 

The  famous  arbitration  of  conciliation 
act;  old-age  pensions;  the  measures 
providing  for  a  graduated  income  and  a 
graduated  land  tax;  the  complementing 
of  governmental  ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities  by  such  important 
offices  as  that  of  the  public  trustee;  the 
establishment  of  postal  savings-banks; 
government  insurance;  the  promotion 
of  exports  through  governmental  aid; 
the  popular  instruction  given  to  the  peo- 
ple in  dairying  and  other  productive  pur- 
suits; the  prevention  of  the  evils  of  mo- 
nopoly by  the  government  entering  into 
competition  with  the  would-be  exploiters 
of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
mines,  which  the  government  acquired 
and  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  coal  and  save  the  peo- 


ple millions  of  doUars  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  extorted  from  the  people, 
as  they  are  being  extorted  from  the  coal 
users  of  America  by  the  coal  roads  and 
trusts  which  control  our  government  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  robbery  continues ; 
the  protection  of  the  people  from  usury 
or  the  extortion  of  the  money-lenders  by 
the  government  becoming  a  general 
money-lender  to  the  home-builders,  pro- 
viding them  money  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  and  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  by  which  alone,  it  is  estimated  the 
government  has  already  saved  to  the 
mortgagors  of  New  Zealand  more  than 
$40,000,000,— these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
things  already  accomplished  by  the  Lib- 
eral government  which  transformed  New 
Zealand  from  a  social  hell  of  want  and- 
misery  into  the  most  prosperous,  peaceful 
and  contented  commonwealth  in  the 
world. 

But  space  prevents  our  dwelling  longer 
upon  the  social,  economic  and  political 
victories  won  by  Mr.  Seddon  and  his 
party  for  New  Zealand  and  for  liberalism 
throughout  the  world. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  Mr.  Seddon 
was  not  the  originator  of  many  of  these 
enlightened  measures  and  acts,  but  in 
all  instances  he  was  the  fighting  chief 
whose  work  greatly  aided  and  usually 
was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  meas- 
ures advanced.  His  loyalty  to  the  Lib- 
eral programme  from  the  first  was  as 
whole-hearted  as  his  services  were  in- 
valuable, and  in  later  years,  especially 
during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  IVemier- 
ship,  his  power  steadily  increased,  until 
in  the  end,  so  thoroughly  did  the  people 
trust  their  chief  and  his  party  under  his 
guidance,  any  measure  that  he  fathered 
was  almost  certain  to  become  a  law. 

His  one  master-passion  was  the  pros- 
perity, happiness  and  fuU-orbed  develop- 
ment of  all  the  people  under  the  soul- 
expanding  influence  of  free  government. 
No  man  in  public  life  ever  championed 
the  cause  of  the  public-schools  or  free 
education  more  enthusiastically  or  ef- 
fectively than  did  Richard  Seddon.    In 
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his  addiess  to  the  electors,  issued  just 
before  the  last  election,  he  said  : 

"The  school  succeeds  the  cradle,  and 
the  education  of  the  young  is  in  import- 
ance second  only  to  their  physical  well- 
being.  During  the  term  the  present 
Government  have  been  in  office,  our  ed- 
ucational system  has  been  extended  and 
reorganized.  Our  system  is  now  free, 
from  the  primary  schools  to  the  Univer- 
sity, to  every  child  of  promise,  and  a  toll 
of  fees  is  no  longer  levied  on  his  high 
road  of  learning.  Teachers'  salaries  have 
been  increased  j£100,000  a  year,  and  their 
incomes  no  longer  unfairly  follow  a  fall- 
ing-off  or  rise  in  our  school  attendance. 
The  last  Conservative  Grovemment  in- 
creased the  school  age,  reduced  capita- 
tion allowance,  abolished  training  schools, 
instituted  the  strict  as  against  the  general 
average,  and  then  boasted  they  had  saved 
X36,000  a  year.  To  save  this  coin  they 
sacrificed  our  children;  and  economy  at 
that  price  is  deariy  bought.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  during  my  term  of  office  the  cost 
of  education  in  New  Zealand  has  in- 
creased nearly  a  quartier  of  a  million,  but 
I  glory  in  an  expenditure  which  has  given, 
and  is  giving,  our  children  an  educational 
equipment  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Our  technical 
schools  are  flourishing  and  increasing, 
and  the  harvest  is  rich,  while  the  number 
of  students  matriculating  at  our  universi- 
ties place  us,  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation, first  among  countries  loving  higher 
education.  I  believe  in  the  American 
maxim  that  every  man  in  a  democracy 
should  be  equipped  to  pull  his  own 
weight,  and  education  is  the  surest  aid 
to  this.  Equality  of  opportunity  involves 
equality  of  educational  advantages,  and 
where  you  have  this  equality,  the  privi- 
leged and  social  castes  give  place  to  per- 
sonal worth  and  merit.  I  would  extend 
our  school  system  still,  and  teach  even  in 
the  schools  of  our  agricultural  districts 
the  technical,  scientific  knowledge  which 
will  enable  our  farmers  to  win  the  very 
best  results  from  nature." 


His  ideal  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment was  lofty  and  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  enlightened  twentieth-centuiy 
democracy,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  address  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded : 

'"I  believe  that  the  cardinal  aim  of 
government  is  to  provide  the  conditions 
which  will  reduce  want  and  permit  the 
very  largest  possible  number  of  its  people 
to  be  healthy,  happy  human  beings. 
The  life,  ^he  health,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  morals  of  a  nation  count  for  more 
than  riches,  and  I  would  rather  have  this 
country  free  from  want  and  squalor  and 
unemployed  than  the  home  of  multi- 
millionaires. The  extremes  of  poverty 
and  wealth  crush  the  self-respect  of  the 
poor,  and  produce  the  arrogance  of  the 
idle  rich.  This  engenders  class  bitter- 
ness. I  have  tried  to  provide  such  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  this  colony 
as  will  prevent  that  helpless  subjecticm 
of  one  class  to  another,  so  widespread 
in  the  older  lands.  A  spirit  of  self-re- 
specting independence  already  maifa 
our  people,  and  I  would  have  the  title 
*New  Zealander'  imply,  the  world  over, 
a  type  of  manhood,  strenuous,  independ- 
ent and  humane.  The  practical  reformer 
must  often  be  content  with  small  profits 
and  slow  returns;  he  must  proceed  piece- 
meal, and  by  short  and  steady  stages, 
removing  obstructions  to  and  providing 
facilities  for  a  higher  development  of  die 
people  as  a  whole.  I  understand  this 
to  be  modem  humanitarian  l^slation, 
and  I  claim  that  this  spirit  pervades  all 
the  progressive  laws  and  State  experiments 
that  my  Administration  has  tried  during 
the  last  fifteen  years."  ^ 

Mr.  Seddon  loved  best  of  ail  to  be 
called  a  **  humanist."  While  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
said : "  All  legislation  which  I  have  brougU 
to  bear  upon  the  human  side  of  life  is  die 
legislation  that  counts  most  with  me.  I 
am  a  'humanist.'  I  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  to  inspire 
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them  with  hope,  to  provide  for  their  com- 
fort, and  to  improve  them  socially,  mor- 
ally and  politically." 

In  his  last  speech,  delivered  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Federal  Parliamentary  Labor 
Party  of  Australia,  at  Melbourne,  he  in- 
sisted that  '*  the  greatest  curse  of  our  day 
was  the  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expedi- 
ency," and  declared  that:  *'He  believed 
in  a  virile  national  life.  But  he  also  be- 
lieved in  putting  humanity  before  theory, 
and  in  subordinating  property  to  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  mankind.  Na- 
tional life,  high  ideals,  generous  aspira- 
tions, were  necessary,  if  a  people  were  to 
become  great  or  a  nation  to  become  re- 
spected abroad.  But  where  is  your  na- 
tional life  if  misery  stalks  through  your 
land,  if  poverty  paralyzes  your  masses, 
and  conditions  of  degradation  prevail  in 
their  homes?  You  must  try  to  better 
their  material  conditions.  You  must  see, 
first  of  all,  that  bread  and  butter  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  You  must 
not  allow  to  be  reproduced  here  the  con- 
ditions which  unfortunately  prevail  in 
the  Old  Land — conditions  which  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  describing  as  scandalous 
— ^whereby,  according  to  an  undoubted 
authority,  12,000,000  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  were  reduced  to  starvation. 
That  reproach  should  be  removed  from 
the  Old  Land,  and  never  be  permitted 
in  the  New.  Just  fancy  one-third  of  the 
artisan  class  over  05  years  of  age  being 
a  charge  on  public  or  private  charity! 
We  must  take  this  as  an  object-lesson, 
and  shape  our  labors  so  as  to  avert  from 
our  children  this  heritage  of  degradation 
and  misery." 

It  has  been  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  even  briefly  mention  all 
the  great  constructive  measures  that 
marked  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Seddon 
and  which  will  give  him  a  permanent 
place  among  the  great  conmionwealth 
builders.  We  have  also  had  to  entirely 
omit  dwelling  on  his  visits  to  other  lands 
and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  federation 
of  the  British  Empire.  With  some  of  his 
imperialistic  views  we  are  not  in  accord; 


but  for  his  labors  for  his  own  people  and 
his  courageous  course  in  carrying  for- 
ward a  progranmie  of  enlightenment  and 
progress,  which  placed  man  above  the 
dollar  and  has  thus  given  to  democracy 
its  true  meaning  while  exalting  New 
2!ealand  to  the  forefront  of  the  moral 
leaders  among  enlightened  nations,  we 
have  only  the  most  profound  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

VU.      THE  PASSING  OF  BICHARD  SEDDON. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  great  Liberal 
Premier,  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of 
June,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  overwork. 
He  had  visited  Australia  and  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  people  with  his  counsel 
and  advice.  To  the  statesmen  who  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  manage  the  labor 
problems  that  were  pressing,  Mr.  Seddon 
offered  to  loan  Mr.  Edward  Tregear, 
New  Zealand's  briUiant  statesman  and 
Secretary  for  Labor.  He  explained  that 
he  was  the  man  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  in  his  own 
conunonwealth  that  he  felt  sure  he  would 
prove  invaluable  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
sister  commonwealth. 

His  visit  had  been  one  continual  ova- 
tion, and  with  the  proud  consciousness 
that  his  trip  had  been  helpful  to  Australia, 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  land  which  he 
was  wont  to  call  the  paradise  of  the  British 
Empire,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  God's 
own  country."  Two  hours  i^r  sailing 
from  Austraha  he  died  of  heart  disease, 
and  New  Zealand  was  thrown  into  pro- 
found woe  over  her  great  loss.  No 
crowned  head  or  military  hero  within  a 
hundred  years  has  received  from  his  peo- 
ple so  splendid  or  universal  a  tribute  of 
love,  confldence  and  respect  as  was  paid 
to  the  remains  of  Richard  Seddon  by  the 
commonwealth  of  New  Zealand.  His 
funeral  and  the  memorial  services  held 
throughout  the  islands  reminded  one  of 
the  universal  grief  felt  throughout  Amer- 
ica when  George  Washington  passed 
from  the  stage  of  life;  while  from  every 
English-speaking   state   came    messages 
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breathing  forth  the  profound  grief  of 
friends  of  liberal  government  at  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  great  Premier  in  the  sum- 
mertime of  his  usefulness. 

Vm.      THE  GRIEF  OF  THE  1CAORI8. 

The  Maoris  had  learned  to  love  the 
great  Premier  and  to  look  on  him  as  a 
father,  and  when  the  news  spread  from 
north  to  south  throughout  the  native 
settlements,  that  the  great  chief  had  sud- 
denly fallen  in  death,  great  and  genuine 
was  the  sorrow  of  this  primitive  people. 
Their  chiefs  and  leading  representatives 
b^;ged  the  privilege  of  holding  a  funeral 
service  over  the  dead  at  Wellington,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  for  generations  they 
had  held  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
greatest  warriors  and  chieftains.  Their 
request  was  granted,  and  a  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Maoris  to  lament  after 
their  custom.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  various  tribes  in  the  north  and  south 
islands  assembled,  fully  fifty  of  whom 
were  prominent  women  among  the  Maoris. 

The  obsequies  conducted  in  the  capitol 
at  Wellington  were  thrillingly  weird. 
Never  before  had  such  funeral  honors 
been  accorded  a  Christian  statesman. 
So  strange  and  memorable  was  this  cere- 
mony that  came  from  the  heart  of  a  won- 
derful primitive  people,  so  redolent  of 
the  wild,  free,  aboriginal  life,  and  so 
highly  poetic  were  many  of  the  utterances, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  somewhat 
at  length  from  the  chieftains'  laments 
and  the  chants  of  the  Maoris,  which  at 
times  remind  one  strongly  of  the  poems 
of  Ossian  and  make  it  easy  to  understand 
how  the  gifted  author  of  that  unique  crea- 
tion imposed  upon  the  literary  world. 

IX.      THE    STRANGEST    FUNERAL    LAMEN- 
TATIONS EVER  HEARD   OVER  A  CIV- 
ILIZED statesman's  bier. 

The  morning  of  the  funeral  of  the  Pre- 
mier was  dark,  stormy  and  forbidding. 
The  lowering  and  overcast  skies  and  the 


moaning  winds  appealed  to  the  virid 
imagination  of  the  natives  as  strangely 
fitting. 

'^The  skies  are  pouri  (sorrowful)  and 
lowering.  It  is  fitting,  for  we  also  are 
pouri  and  dark  at  heart,"  said  the  mourn- 
ers one  to  another.  And  when  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Seddon  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Parliament,  the  thrilling 
and  mournful  ceremony  by  the  nativo 
was  opened  by  this  admonition,  chanted 
by  the  mourners: 


**Haert  aiu  e  koro,  haere  ra  I  Haere  ra  /"  ™*^«wifc 
"Go,  O  friend !  Farewell ! !— a  long  fareffdlTTr 

And  then,  in  a  direct  manner,  as  has 
been  their  wont  for  hundreds  of  yeais 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  dead, 
the  mourners  chanted  this  invocation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  great  one : 

"FareweU!!    Go  ye  by  the  great  pathway  of  tbe 
countless  dead; 
Tis  the  last  road  that  all  must  tread.** 

The  ceremonies  were  as  weird  as  they 
were  impressive,  as  one  by  one  the  leadeis 
of  the  different  tribes  uttered  their  moun- 
ful  plaint,  which  was  taken  up  by  tbe 
rest  of  the  band  of  the  tribe  in  a  sad  but 
musical  chanting  refrain.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  their  lamentations  and 
funeral  chants  as  given  by  the  New  Zeih 
land  Graphic: 

**Then  tribe  after  tribe  rose  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  dead.  Chief  after  dkf 
stood  up  to  deliver  his  *  poroporoiki/  hn 
salute  to  the  spirit  of  Te  Hetana.  Up 
rose  Hori  Te  Huki,  u  gray  old  chirf  of 
Ngatikahungunu,  *  Haere  ate  e  iboroV 
'  farewell,  old  man,'  he  cried,  ^  go  thou  to 
that  last  dwelling  place  to  salute  thy  hon- 
ored ancestors,  to  greet  the  spirits  of  tbe 
mighty  dead.' 

''Then  Te  Huki  broke  out  into  a  plain- 
tive lament,  in  which  all  his  people  quid^ 
ly  joined  him  in  a  resounding  chant.  It 
was  an  ancient  lament  by  a  widow  for 
her  departed  husband.  'Restless  J[  lie 
within  my  lonely  house,  for  the  loved  cme 
of  my  life  has  passed  away.*  The  singen, 
their  voices  rising  and  falling  in  wild 
cadence,  went  on  to  compare  the  vanished 
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chieftain  to  an  uprooted  tree :  *  My  shelter 
from  the  blustering  wind,  alas,  'tis  now 
laid  low.'  Then  the  poet  developed  an- 
other beautiful  piece  of  imagery:  'Be- 
hold yon  glittering  star  so  bright,  perhaps 
'tis  my  beloved  friend  returned  to  me 
again.  O  sire,  return  and  tread  with  me 
again  by  old  loved  paths.'  Changing 
the  metaphor  yet  again,  the  mourners 
chanted  all  together:  'O  thou  that  art 
gone,  thou  wert  as  a  great  canoe  decked 
with  the  snowy  down  of  the  lordly  alba- 
tross.' In  another  dirge  introducing 
many  mjrthological  allusions,  the  poet 
said,  *  Thou  'rt  borne  away  in  the  canoe 
Rewarewa,  snatched  from  us  by  the  gods 
Raukatauri  and  Ruatangata.  Dip  deep 
the  paddles  all  together  to  bear  thee  far 
away.' 

"  A  Ngaitahu  diige  now  came : 

"  *  Keen  blows  the  nor'-west  wind  from 
the  mountain  land,  bringing  sad  thoughts 
of  thee.  Where,  oh,  hetana,  art  thou 
gone  ?  Perhaps  in  the  council  hall  thou 
'rt  laid  to  await  thy  people's  coming. 
Yes,  there  lies  thy  mortal  shell,  resting  at 
last  from  its  many,  from  its  innumerable 
travels,  from  its  ceaseless  going  to  and 
fro.  Yes,  thou  art  returned  to  thy  peo- 
ple round  yonder  mountain  cape,  back 
to  thy  dwelling  place.  Best  from  thy 
travels,  O  well  beloved.  One  sharp  pang 
darts  through  my  soul,  O  lordly  totara 
tree,  the  pride  of  Tane's  woods.  Thou 
'rt  lowly  laid,  as  was  the  canoe  of  Rata, 
the  son  of  Tane,  launched  for  vengeance 
on  the  slayer  Matuku,  who  soon  himself 
was  slain.  'Twas  thou  alone  that  death 
didst  pluck  from  the  midst  of  loving  men, 
and  now  thou  standst  alone  like  the  bright 
star  of  morning.  For  us,  naught  but  sad 
memories.    Sleep  soundly,  friend.' 

"  The  veteran  Wi  Pere,  ex-M.H.R.  for 
the  Eastern  Maori  electorate,  was  the 
next  in  the  order  of  *  Whaikoreo*  *  Fare- 
well,' he  cried,  *  farewell,  O  friend  of  mine ! 
Depart  to  the  great  night,  Te  Po,  that 
opens  wide  for  you.'  When  he  began 
his  tribal   funeral   chant,   *Haere  ra  e 


KorOy'  he  was  joined  by  his  people  of  Te 
Aitanga-a-mahaki,  Te  Rongowhakata, 
and  Ngatiporou  in  the  stentorian  song: 


•<< 


Faiewell,  O  Friend! 
DqMtft  to  thine  ancestral  company. 
Thou  'rt  plucked  from  us  as  the  flax  shoot  is  pludc- 

ed  from  the  bush  and  held  ak^  among  the 

mourners. 
Thou  that  wert  our  boast,  our  pride,  whose  name 

has  soared  high. 
Thy  people  now  art  lone  and  desolate. 
Indeed,  thou  'rt  gone,  O  friend! 
Thou  'rt  vanished  like  our  ocean  fleet  of  old. 
The  famed  canoes  Atamira,  Hotutaihinmgi,  Tai- 

opuapua, 
Te  Raiotuamahenia,  Te  Araiteuru,  and  Nuku- 

taimcmeha. 
The  canoe  that  drew  up  from  the  sea  this  sdid 

Umd.' 


"  The  allusion  in  this  poem  to  the  shoot 
of  the  flaxbush  {Te  Rite  Harakeke)  re- 
quires a  little  explanation.  It  refers  to 
one  of  the  old-time  methods  of  divination 
practiced  by  the  tohungas  prior  to  a  war- 
party  setting  out  on  the  enemy's  trail. 
The  omen  reader  would  pluck  up  the 
*Ue^  OT  middle  shoot  of  a  flax  plant.  If 
the  end  broke  off  evenly  and  straight  it 
was  a  good  sign,  presaging  an  easy  vic- 
tory. If  it  was  jagged  and  gapped  or 
torn,  that  was  a '  Tohu  kinoy*  or  evil  omen, 
a  warning  that  a  leading  chief  of  the  war- 
party  would  be  slain. 

**  The  ancient  canoes  enumerated  were 
some  of  those  which  brought  the  ancestors 
of  the  East  Coast  tribes  to  this  country 
from  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  The 
Araiteuru  is  the  sailing  canoe  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  beach  near  Moeraki, 
South  Canterbury,  six  centuries  ago. 
Nukutiamemeha  is  one  of  the  mytholog- 
ical names  of  the  canoe  from  whidi  in  the 
days  of  remote  antiquity  the  great  maui 
'fished  up'  this  North  Island  of  New 
2!ealand. 

**  A  moment's  breathing  space,  and  Wi 
began  again,  and  all  his  people  chanted 
with  him  their  lament  beginning,  '  Ma- 
rumarUy  Ratoa  mat  Te  whaJce  Ki  Poneke ': 


« 


'  Affiction's  deepert  gloom  enfolds  this  house, 

For  in  it  Seddon  lies, 

Whoee  death  eats  out  our  hearts. 

Twas  he  to  whom  we  ckwest  dung. 

In  dap  gone  by. 

O  iduqicring  north-west  breese. 
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Flow  for  for  me» 

Waft  me  to  Poneke,  and  take  me  to  the  friend  I 

k>Ted 
In  days  gone  by. 
O  people  and  all  tribes. 
Raise  the  loud  ctyof  grief ^ 
For  the  ships  of  Fate  have  passed  Port  Jadcson's 

distant  cape. 
And  on  the  all-destroying  sea  our  great  one  died.' " 

Another  touching  incident  connected 
with  the  Maori's  part  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Prime-Minister  was  the  presenting 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Seddon  of  a  memorial 
drawn  up  in  the  Maori  and  translated 
into  EngUsh,  expressing  the  grief  of  the 
natives  and  their  sense  of  loss  at  the  death 
of  their  great  friend  and  chieftain.  The 
message  was  engrossed  on  a  scroll  and 
was  read  by  Mr.  Carroll,  the  Maori 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  after  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Premier.  As  this  message  is  somewhat 
unique  in  literature,  we  present  the  Eng- 
lish translation  in  full : 

"  To  Mrs.  Seddon,  in  memory  of  Rich- 
ard John  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zea- 
land, from  the  Maori  tribes  of  Ao-tea-roa 
(North  Island)  and  Te  Wai-pounamu 
(South  Island).  Remain,  O  mother, 
with  thy  children  and  thy  children's  chil- 
dren. Tarry  ye  a  while  in  the  house  of 
mourning,  in  the  Chamber  of  Death. 
Clasp  but  the  cold  form  of  him  who  was 
to  thee  husband  beloved.  He  is  now 
from  thee  parted,  gone  into  the  dark  night, 
into  that  long,  long  sleep.  God  be  with 
thee  in  thine  hour  of  trial.  Here  he  lies 
in  the  calm  majesty  of  death.  Rest,  oh 
father.  The  tribes  have  assembled  to 
mourn  their  loss.  The  canoe  is  cast 
from  its  moorings,  its  energy  and  guide 
are  no  more.  The  red-hued  bird,  the 
kakakura,  the  ornament  of  Ao-tea-roa, 
the  proud  boast  of  the  Wai-pounamu, 
the  mighty  heart  of  the  land,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  people,  fare  thee  well,  a  long 
farewell.  Pass  on,  O  noble  one,  across 
the  long  sands  of  Haumu,  beyond  the 
barrier  of  Paerau,  going  before  to  join 
the  illustrious  dead.  Woe  unto  us  that 
are  left  desolate  in  the  Valley  of  Sorrow. 
In  life  thou  wert  great.    Across  the  great 


ocean  of  kiwa,  beset  by  the  turbulent 
waves  of  faction,  mid  the  jerserve  minds 
of  opinion,  thou  didst  essay  forth  that 
thy  peoples  should  reap  of  the  benefits, 
that  these  islands  and  thy  mother  race 
should  see  and  do  their  duty  in  the 
broader  spheres  of  Empire  and  humanity. 
Fate  relentless  seized  thee  in  the  mid- 
ocean  of  effort,  and  compelled  thee  into 
the  still  waters  of  death,  of  rest.  Sleep 
thou,  O  father,  resting  on  great  deeds, 
sure  that  to  generations  unborn  they  will 
be  as  beacons  along  the  highways  of  his- 
tory. Though  thou  art  gone,  may  thy 
spirit,  which  so  long  moved  the  heart  of 
things,  inspire  us  to  greater  and  nobler 
ends.  Stay  not  your  lamentations,  O 
ye  peoples,  for  ye  have  indeed  lost  a 
father.  Verily  our  path  of  refuge  is  raased 
to  the  ground.  The  breastwork  of  de- 
fence for  great  and  small  is  taken ;  torn 
up  by  the  roots  is  the  overshadowing  rata 
tree.  As  the  fall  of  the  towering  totara 
in  the  deep  forest  of  Tane  {Te  Waonui 
a  tane)y  so  is  the  death  of  the  mighty  man. 
Earth  quakes  to  the  rending  crash.  Our 
shelter  is  gone,  who  will  temper  the  wind  ? 
What  of  thy  Maori  people  hereafter,  un- 
less thou  canst  from  thy  distant  bourne 
help  and  inspire  the  age  to  kindlier  im- 
pulse and  action?  So  bide  ye  in  your 
grief,  bereaved  ones.  Though  small  our 
tribute,  our  hearts  have  spoken.  Our 
feet  have  trod  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
courtyard  of  death  {Te  marae  o  aitua\ 
our  hearts  will  be  his  grave.  Love  will 
keep  his  memory  green  through  the  long 
weary  years.    Hei  Konei  ra.     Farewell." 

The  life  of  Richard  John  Seddon  can- 
not fail  to  prove  an  inspiration  to  eveiy 
young  man  and  woman  of  conscience, 
courage  and  conviction.  The  child  who 
was  bom  in  the  little  ivy-covered  cottage 
outside  the  hamlet  of  St.  Helens,  who  be- 
came an  engineer  and  later  a  penniless 
miner,  through  long  perseverence,  hard 
work  and  a  lofty  ambition  ever  guided 
by  moral  idealism  and  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  fraternity,  became  ere-long  one 
of  the  world's  greatest   positive   moral 
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forces  in  legislation;  a  man  who  played 
a  major  part  in  leading  his  common- 
wealth to  the  very  van  of  advanced,  pro- 
gressive, wise  and  humane  civiUzation; 
the  most  illustrious  apostle  of  free  insti- 
tutions of  the  past  fifty  years ;  and  a  man 
whose  ideals  and  deeds  to-day  shine  as  a 
beacon  throughout  the  world  of  reaction- 


ary thought,  pointing  to  the  justice-kissed 
heights  of  pure  democracy,  where  man 
counts  more  than  money,  where  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  race  is  recognized,  and 
where  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule 
become  the  practical  ideal  of  the  State. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston^  Mass. 


N.  O.  NELSON,  PRACTICAL  COOPERATOR,  AND  THE 
GREAT  WORK  HE  IS  ACCOMPLISHING  FOR 

HUMAN  UPLIFTMENT. 

Bt  George  W.  Bads. 


TO  MAKE  business  serve  the  real 
purposes  of  rational  living;  to 
throw  around  the  man  who  toils  the  high- 
est and  most  inspiring  social,  educational 
and  industrial  environments;  to  harmon- 
ize the  di£Perences  between  capital  and 
labor  by  an  equitable  distribution  of 
profits,  and  to  make  the  world  a  better 
and  more  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live, 
are  the  four-fold  objects  of  N.  O.  Nelson, 
the  picturesque  Western  philanthropist, 
whose  cooperative  colony  at  Leclaire, 
Illinois,  is  a  marvelous  study  in  simplicity 
and  humanitarianism,  and  a  very  near 
approach  to  human  perfection. 

The  problem  of  conunon-sense  living, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Nelson,  em- 
braces six  primary  factors — ^work,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  beauty,  homes,  and 
freedom.  These  obligations  which  the 
individual  owes  to  society  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily fulfilled,  nor  these  rights  and 
privileges  which  society  owes  him  cannot 
be  enjoyed,  under  the  best  conditions, 
Mr.  Nelson  believes,  until  there  has  been 
a  thorough  reconstruction  of  twentieth- 
century  business  ideals.  The  system 
which  encourages  the  building  up  of 
colossal  fortunes  at  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal honor  upon  the  altar  of  greed — 
which  condones  trickery  and  bargain- 
driving  as  commercial  shrewdness,  and 
makes   the   under-employ^   the  instru- 


ments for  grinding  out  dividends,  with- 
out regard  to  their  social  or  physical  wel- 
fare— in  the  estimation  of  this  business 
reformer,  is  entirely  wrong.  During  a 
business  career  of  forty  years  Mr.  Nelson 
has  witnessed  the  continued  growth  of 
capital  at  such  an  accelerated  rate  that 
it  has  become  top-heavy,  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  extremely  wealthy,  a  tre- 
mendous power  that  has  greatly  com- 
plicated our  mode  of  living.  Business 
has  been  made  the  chief  aim  and  object 
of  life,  instead  of  an  incident  in  the  prob- 
lem of  right  living.  The  millionaire 
surrounds  himself  with  luxury  in  his 
palace  in  an  exclusive  residence  neighbor- 
hood— ^his  employ^  exist  in  the  germ- 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  slums, 
life  for  the  one  is  a  train  of  complex  in- 
dulgences— ^for  the  other  a  miserable 
poverty  that  robs  him  of  opportunity  and 
all  but  the  necessities  of  a  bare  existence. 
Rational  living  is  impossible  for  the  one 
because  he  has  too  much — ^for  the  other 
because  he  has  too  littie.  There  is  no 
common  ground  upon  which  they  may 
mutualize  thdr  interests.  It  is  to  get 
back  to  right  principles — ^to  a  conmion- 
sense,  simple  system  of  living  that  Mr. 
Nelson  has  instituted  and  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  a  radi<;al  departure 
in  social  and  business  customs. 

Wealthy  himself,  and  the  master-genius 
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of  a  great  manufacturing  business,  Mr. 
Nelson  lives  in  the  sphere  of  simple  de- 
mocracy. He  is  carrying  out  his  own 
ideas  of  philanthropy  and  business  re- 
form. He  stands  uniquely  alone  as  the 
one  man  in  the  country  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  who  takes  not  a  dollar 
of  profit  for  his  own  use.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  been  sharing  the  profits  of 
his  business  with  the  employes  in  his 
factories,  salesrooms  and  offices.  Re- 
cently he  made  another  step.  He  ad- 
mitted  his  customers  to  partnership  in 
his  company.  His  share  of  profits  from 
the  business,  amounting  last  year  to 
$108,000,  was  distributed  among  his 
employes,  customers  and  the  public.  He 
has  built  Leclaire,  a  thriving,  model  dty 
for  himself  and  his  employes  to  live  iif. 
He  has  established  a  consumptive  colony 
in  the  Indio  desert  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  the  victims  of  the  great  white 
plague  who  find  themselves  stranded  in 
a  strange  country,  may  regain  their  health 
and  strength.  He  is  building  homes  for 
the  employ^  of  his  factories  in  Bessemer, 
Alabama,  and  kindergartens  for  their 
children.  He  gives  large  sums  for  phil- 
anthropy; litde  for  charity.  If  there 
were  more  philanthropy,  he  believes, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  charity.  If 
business  were  made  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  sensible  living  there  would  be  littie 
necessity  for  almshouses,  or  jails,  or  peni- 
tentiaries. 

Ideas  are  one  thing;  their  execution 
another.  Mr.  Nelson  has  the  ideas,  and 
the  ability,  means  and  determination  to 
execute  them.  He  has  put  into  practice 
what  looks  beautiful  in  theory.  The 
real,  practical  philanthropy,  as  Mr.  Nel- 
son has  interpreted  it  through  his  work 
and  the  institutions  he  has  founded,  has 
a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  elevation 
of  the  race  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane 
of  living. 

Choosing  the  rock  of  conmion-sense 
benevolence  as  a  substantial  foundation 
Mr.  Nelson  proceeded  to  work  his  ideas 
into  tangible  things.  Thirty  years  ago 
he  began  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in 


labor  troubles.  Though  an  emfdoyer, 
he  sympathized  with  the  men  un<fer  him 
who  were  struggling  for  a  foothcdd. 
There  is  no  particular  event  in  his  Ufe 
that  can  be  r^arded  as  the  turning-point 
toward  a  career  of  philanthropy.  His 
first  work  of  any  consequence  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  public  charity  was  in  1879 
when  he  organized  a  fresh-air  missiiMi  in 
St.  Louis  which  has  annually  given  free 
sununer  excursions  on  the  Mississipp 
river  for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  tenements.  A  few  years 
later  he  built  a  number  of  baUi4iouses 
on  the  river-front,  which  were  &ee  to 
everybody.  About  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  a  citisens' 
conmuttee  to  wait  on  H.  M.  Hoxie,  man- 
ager of  the  Grould  system,  to  devise  means 
of  settling  the  great  railroad  strike  that 
was  paralyzing  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  committee  went  to  New  York, 
but  was  denied  an  audience  with  the  rail- 
road official.  This  caused  Mr.  Nelson 
to  delve  deeper  into  the  labor  'question. 
His  conclusion,  after  much  investigati<m, 
was  that  there  could  be  no  industrial 
peace  until  the  conflicting  elem^its  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  had  been  har- 
monized. It  was  his  opinion  that  capital 
was  receiving  more  than  its  just  propcv- 
tion  of  wages,  and  that  labor  was  under- 
paid. Several  large  European  manu- 
facturers were  experimenting  with  profit- 
sharing.  Mr.  Nelson  liked  tfie  idea.  He 
decided  to  put  it  into  use.  Since  1886 
every  employe  of  the  Nelson  industries 
has  received  in  dividend-bearing  slock 
a  share  of  the  proflts  of  the  company. 

Four  years  later  Leclaire  rose  Bke  a 
magic  dty  upon  the  gentiy  undulating 
Illinois  prairie,  near  the  little  town  of 
EdwardsviUe,  twenty  miles  from  St 
Louis.  That  was  the  real  .beginning 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  broader  and  move,  ef- 
fective philanthropic  work.  He  has  con- 
tinued with  such  splendid  success  that 
it  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  rank 
him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
his  race  that  America  has  produced.  Ad- 
mirable as  Mr.  Nelson's  work  is,  he  has 
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created  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
himself.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  stern 
business  man.  He  was  successful  as  the 
world  measures  success  and  was  soon 
rated  a  milhonaire.  But  the  processes 
of  self-directed  evolution  have  trans- 
formed the  serious  man  of  commercial 
affaire  into  the  light-hearte<l  philanthro- 
pist whose  efforts  have  lifted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  race  into  a  loftier 
social  and  moral  atmosphere.  Rising 
out  of  a  business  community  whose  rich- 
est men  laid  the  foundation  of  their  for- 
tunes by  purchasing  pubHc  officiab  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  cattle  offered  at 
auction  in  the  pens,  Mr.  Nelson  stands 
among  his  fellows  uniquely  alone — a 
powerful  exponent  of  the  simple  life  and 
business  reform.  When  Folk  lifted  the 
curtain  on  municipal  corruption  in  St. 
Louis  ten  leading  millionaire  business 
men  were  found  to  be  involved.  How 
many  escaped  exposure  because  a  three 
years'  statute  of  limitations  threw  around 
them  a  screen  of  secrecy  will  never  be 
known,  but  only  recently  Governor  Folk 


told  me  that  he  seldom  entered  a  cafe 
in  St.  Louis,  boarded  a  train,  or  walked 
half  a  dozen  blocks  on  the  streets  that  he . 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  some  man 
of  great  wealth  who  had  poisoned  the 
very  functions  of  state  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment by  (he  bribery  of  public  officials. 
The  recent  exposures  have  given  the 
people  of  the  country  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  existing  business  and  financial 
methods  and  their  relation  to  government 
affairs.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  say  here 
that  if  the  plan  of  Mr.  Nelson  had  been 
generally  adopted  the  standard  of  busi- 
ness ethics  of  the  country  would  be  high; 
people  would  have  faith  to  invest  their 
earnings  in  various  enterprises  without 
fear  of  being  robbed  by  dishonest  officials, 
and  there  would  not  be  the  specter  of  a 
Homestead  massacre  or  the  tyrannical 
hand  of  a  trust  magnate  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  our  so-called  great  philan- 
thropies. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  native  of  Norway,  He 
came  to  America  with  his  father  when  he 
was  two  years  old,  and  grew  to  manhood 
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on  a  fann  near  S(.  Josej^,  Missouri. 
Starting  out  for  himself  as  a  young  man 
be  secured  em|:rfo\'ment  as  a  book-keeper 
in  a  St.  I>juis  plumbing-supply  bouse. 
In  a  year  be  acquired  an  inter^  in  tbe 
business,  in  two  years  was  its  manager, 
and  at  tbe  end  of  five  vears  withdrew  and 
established  the  present  N.  O.  Nels<Mi 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  gmeral 
oflBces  and  salesrooms  in  St.  Louis,  and 
factories  at  Leelaire,  Illinois,  and  Besse- 
mer, Alaliama.  He  now  has  three-quar- 
ters of  a  miUion  dollars  invested  in  the 
bwnness,  and  the  annual  sales  of  tbe  com- 
pany amount  to  $3,000,000.  Mr.  Nel- 
son's share  of  the  profits  last  year  was 
$108,000,  of  which  $53,000  in  dividend- 
paying  stock  went  to  his  customers;  $38,- 
000  to  his  em|:rfoyes,  and  $17,000  in  cash 
to  tbe  public. 

Let  us  now,  with  this  introduction, 
turn  from  the  general  to  tbe  specific,  and 
form  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Nelson  and  his  work,  and  by  exam- 
ining his  ideas  of  business  and  philan- 
thropy, as  we  find  them  exemplified  at 
Leelaire  and  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  company 
of  which  he  is  president,  determine  wheth- 
er he  is  promoting  rational  living — ^wheth- 
er he  has  been  successful  in  his  effort  to 
solve  the  great  problem  of  life  along  the 
most  humanitarian  lines. 

First  profit-shariDg,  and  then  Leelaire. 
The  latter  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  former,  for  when  Mr.  Nelson's  in- 
terest in  the  financial  welfare  of  his  em- 
ployes became  deep-rooted  enough  to 
influence  him  to  share  his  profits  with 
them,  it  was  but  another  step  when  he 
began  building  homes  for  them  and  throw- 
ing around  them  an  environment  that 
would  give  them  a  powerful  social  and 
intellectual  uplift. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Nelson  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  Illinois,  twenty  miles  east  of 
St.  Louis.  Here  he  founded  Leelaire. 
The  principal  factories  of  the  company 
were  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  the  new 
town  to  provide  work  for  its  inhabitants. 


Mr.  Nelson  dosed  bis  magidfioeiit  man- 
sion in  St.  Louis  and  went  to  Ledaiie  fo 
live  in  a  modest  two-storv  frmme 
which  be  bad  erected  for  his  mm 
In  tbe  beginning  a  dosen  i  nmfiMJaMi 
six-room  bouses  <»  lots  one  hundved  hj 
one  hundred  and  foi^  feet  were  faoill  tit 
tbe  em|:rfoyes.  Tlie  village  1 
on  the  paik  plan,  tbe  long  aineni 
driveways  meandering  graoefiDlIjr  litMA 
it.  Ledaire  was  a  success  from  dbD  |^h 
ginning,  and  now  it  is  a  wonderfdl 
munity  of  five  hundred  peisoos. 

It  has  no  mayor,  no  akiermcn*  —^-^^ 
nidpal  government,  no  rules,  no 
There  is  abscdute  individual 
Tbe  dweller  in  Ledaire  is  not 
to  do  anything.  He  may  wvxk 
Nelson  company  or  elsewiiere  as 
fers.  Freedom  is  one  of  die 
stones  of  Ledaire.  It  was  Mr. 
idea  that  his  people  shall  be  unl 
He  believed  that  with  proper  si 
ings  laws  would  not  be  needed  to 
them  in  restraint.  He  never  gii 
order — never  speaks  a  cross  ^void.  Aid 
yet  Leelaire,  with  its  lack  of  conTentka- 
aUty,  has  a  well-defined  plan,  the  centnl 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  life  wordi 
Hving.  The  plan,  as  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  this  stoiy,  has  six  digfinft 
features,  all  separate  in  themselves,  jet 
dove-tailing  so  nicely  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  discord.  The  subdivisioos 
which  might  be  called  the  foundatioa 
prindples,  in  the  plan  of  Leelaire,  are 
in  their  relative  importance:  Work,  Ed- 
ucation, Recreation,  Beauty,  Homes  and 
Freedom.  Manifestly  the  most  import- 
ant consideration  in  the  building  <rf  a 
dty  to  promote  right  Uviog  is  work. 
Employment  is  provided  by  the  large 
factories  that  are  in  operation  througbcut 
the  year.  Not  a  man  who  is  able  to 
work  is  idle.  There  is  something  foi 
everybody  to  do.  The  r^ular  unioo 
wage  scales  are  paid  in  the  factories  at 
Leelaire.  Wages  are  no  higher  nor  lower 
than  elsewhere  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Li\ing  expenses  are  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum, and  as  the  employes  derive  stated 
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profiU  each  year  from  the  stock  they  own 
in  the  company,  they  are  able  to  get  along 
far  better  than  the  average  workman 
whose  employer's  interest  in  him  ceases 
when  he  is  handed  his  pay  envelope  at 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Work  being  es- 
sential in  the  scheme  of  life,  and  necessary 
to  its  fullest  enjoyment,  Mr.  Nelson  be- 
lieves that  the  conditions  under  which 
men  labor  ought  to  be  made  as  [feasant 
and  agreeable  as  possible.  The  factories 
at  Leclaire  are  well  ventilated.  The 
windows  are  large,  admitting  the  maxi- 
mum of  Ught.  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  great 
believer  in  fresh  air.  That  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  building  Le- 
claire, because  it  took  his  employes  from 
the  crowded  districts  of  St.  Ixtuis  and 
sat  them  down  upon  the  broad,  rolling 
prairie  over  which  sweeps  air  as  pure  as 
ever  flowed  from  nature's  fountain. 
While  every  man  employed  in  the  Nelson 


factories  is  expected  to  attend  to  his  du- 
ties there  are  no  bosses  to  continually 
prod  them.  Being  profit-sharers  in  the 
business  they  are  interested  in  its  success 
and  work  with  a  will,  needing  no  boss. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  visit  the  factories 
and  see  every  man  working  as  if  he  en- 
joyed it.  In  the  summer  time  the  win- 
dows and  doors  are  wide  open  and  floods 
of  light  and  air  pour  into  the  workshops, 
giving  the  employes  practically  all  of  the 
advantages  of'out-door  work,  with  none 
of  its  inconveniences. 

The  men  are  members  of  the  union  or 
not  as  they  choose.  Mr.  Nekon  beUeves 
in  labor  unionism,  properly  directed,  and 
encourages  his  employ^  to  join  the  unions. 
But  that  is  a  matter  wholly  of  their  own 
choice.  There  has  never  been  any  serious 
labor  trouble  at  I.«claire.  In  the  six- 
teen years  of  its  existence  there  have  been 
two  sympathetic  strikes,  neither  of  which 
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originated  from  any  trouble  in  the  Nelson 
factories.  The  strikes  were  of  short  du- 
ration. There  has  been  such  entire  har- 
mony between  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  em- 
ployes that  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
he  has  solved  the  labor  question.  Panics 
or  financial  stringencies  have  no  effect 
on  Leclaire.  During  the  financial  crisis 
of  1893  every  factory  in  Leclaire  was 
operated  at  its  full  capacity  and  there 
was  not  an  idle  man  in  the  town.  As  a 
precautionaiy  measure  the  men  were 
asked  to  accept  a  ten  per  cent,  reduction 
in  wages,  but  at  the  end  of  the  busineess 
year  it  was  found  that  the  reduction  was 
not  necessary  and  the  loss  in  wages  sus- 
tained by  each  employ^  was  restored  to  him, 
together  with  his  share  of  the  dividends. 
Next  in  importance  to  work,  in  the 
plan  of  Leclaire,  is  education.  The 
smaller  children  in  Leclaire  attend  the 
kindei^artcn  equipped  and  maintained 
by  Mr.  Nelson  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
public -schools  of  Edwardsville.  DUnois 
has  a  compulsory  education  law  which 
requires   that  all   children   between   the 


ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  shall  attend 
school  during  the  entire  term.  Mr. 
Nelson  is  planning  to  establish  a  free  in- 
dustrial school  in  connection  with  Le- 
claire. Students  will  be  given  an  opp<v- 
tunity  to  work  their  way  through  the 
school.  The  school  will  be  strictly  non- 
sectarian  and  open  to  all  young  men  and 
women  who  are  anxious  to  educate  them- 
selves. They  will  be  given  employment 
in  the  shops  and  fields,  and  any  ambi- 
tious and  industrious  boy  or  girl  can 
easily  get  an  education  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  school.  There  will  be  a 
manual  training  department  in  whid 
instruction  in  the  trades  will  be  given. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  kinder^rten, 
which  has  been  in  existence  ever  since 
Leclaire  was  founded,  there  has  been  set 
aside  an  endowment  fund  of  $10,000, 
which  is  being  increased  as  the  occasiMi 
demands.  The  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, however,  is  borne  directly  by  Mr. 
Nebon,  who  provides  an  excellent  corps 
of  teachers. 
There  is  a  well-stocked  library   con* 
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taining  thousands  of  volumes.  The  daily 
newspapers  and  current  magazines  are 
always  found  on  the  tables  of  Qie  reading- 
rooms.  I^ectures  are  given  during  the 
winter  season,  some  of  the  most  noted 
platform  orators  of  the  countiy  having 
deemed  it  a  pleasure  to  visit  Leclaire  and 
address  its  people.  A  debating  society 
holds  r^iular  meetings  and  many  enter- 
tainment of  an  educational  nature  are 
given.  The  people  of  Leclmre  have  de- 
veloped habits  of  study.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  like  number  of  people  in 
the  world  who  are  so  generally  well  in- 
formed on  all  subjects.  Mr.  Nelson  is 
a  great  reader  and  a  thorough  student, 
especially  of  political  economy.  He  be- 
lieves that  an  education  is  as  essential  to 
the  factory  laborer  as  to  the  lawyer,  doc- 
tor or  merchant.  Therefore  he  has  made 
it  possible  to  bepin  aright  the  education 
of  every  child  in  Lecloire.  His  industrial 
school,  when  completed,  will  every  year 
place  a  good  cduealion  within  easy  reach 
of  at  least  three  hundred  boys  and  girls. 
There  is  an  axiomatic  truth  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 


There  is  ample  time  for  play  in  Leclaire. 
Mr.  Nelson  considers  recreation  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  rational  living. 
Hence  there  are  bawling  alleys,  ba.seball 
grounds,  billiard  rooms,  dancing  halls 
and  a  large  lake  for  rowing  and  swimming 
in  the  summer  and  skating  in  the  winter. 
Tliere  are  swings  on  the  common  lawns 
for  the  children,  and  bay-rides  and  other 
innocent  amusements  are  given  regu- 
laiiy  during  the  summer  season  for  the 
young  people  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Nelson  participates  in  the  sports.  "ITiere 
is  seldom  a  baseball  game  played  in 
which  he  is  not  the  um|Hte.  He  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  great 
national  game  and  handles  the  indicator 
with  skill.  When  he  feels  the  need  of  a 
little  vigorous  exercise  he  gets  into  the 
game.  He  can  lay  down  a  pretty  bunt 
or  drive  out  a  sharp  single  as  the  occasion 
demands,  run  bases  and  catch  flies  with 
the  agility  of  a  youth.  He  has  such  a 
wonderful  physique  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years  he  is  as  active  as  a  school- 
boy. He  can  play  a  good  game  of  bile 
Hards,  run  up  a  creditable  score  in  a  gam- 
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of  tenpins  or  cocked  hat,  or  dance  the 
Highland  fling  with  the  grace  and  spright- 
liness  of  a  youth  of  twenty.  It  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  Mr.  Nebon  on  the 
lawn  at  evening  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  merry  children.  He  often  participates 
in  their  games,  and  the  Uttle  fellows  think 
it  a  great  treat  when  they  can  induce  him 
to  play  marbles  with  them  or  take  a  spin 
around  the  block  on  roller-skates. 

From  early  spring  until  late  fall  Le- 
claire  is  a  flower  garden  of  wondrous 
beauty.  The  atmosphere  is  sweet  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The  land- 
scape presents  a  perfect  picture  of  har- 
mony and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  skill 
of  the  landscape  gardener  has  beautified 
the  entire  surroundings.  The  driveways 
are  banked  with  brilliant-hued  flowers, 
and  the  public  lawns  rival  in  beauty  the 
finest  parks  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
good  sized  lawn  in  front  of  each  house. 
Every  lawn  is  a  flower  garden,  and  there 
is  a  good  natured  rivaliy  among  the  peo- 
ple to  see  who  can  create  the  most  beauty 
around  his  home.     Mr.  Nelson's  home 


stands  in  the  center  of  fi  block.  "Hie 
advent  of  the  first  spring  after  the  found- 
ing of  Leclair^-  saw  Mr.  Nelson  "i^jng 
flower-beds  on  his  lawn.  He  planted 
his  .powers  and  cultivated  them  with  his 
own  hands.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  tell  others  what  to  do.  They  saw 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  Leclaire 
a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live  and 
they  went  to  work  to  make  their  surround- 
ings attractive.  Few  of  the  men  whom 
Mr.  Nelson  took  to  Leclaire  knew  any- 
thing about  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  flowers.  Their  lives  had  been  spent 
in  the  cities.  They  had  never  lived  close 
to  nature.  If  one  of  them  was  careless 
and  took  no  interest  in  beautifying  his 
lawn,  the  pubUc  gardener  was  sent  to 
mow  the  grass,  or  perhaps,  Mr.  Nelson 
went  with  hoe  and  spade  and  prepared 
flower-beds  and  planted  seeds  in  his  yard. 
Never  a  word  was  spoken  to  the  house- 
holder, but  it  was  seldom  necessary  to 
send  the  gardener  a  second  time.  The 
shade  trees  which  were  planted  when  the 
village  was  laid  out  are  now  large  and 
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thrifty.  The  trees  were  planted  in  rows 
along  the  avenues  and  around  the  houses. 
The  lake,  which  lies  a  little  distance  from 
the  town,  is  skirted  by  a  natural  forest 
which  gives  Leclaire  a  background  set- 
ting of  great  beauty. 

A  hedge  fence  separates  the  factories 
of  Leclaire  from  the  homes.  It  is  the 
dividing  line  between  work  and  play. 
The  flower  gardens,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  the  residence  side  of  the  fence. 
Even  the  harsh  surroundings  of  the  fac- 
tories have  been  transformed  into  mar- 
velously  beautiful  floral  pictures  that  are 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  gratification  to 
the  esthetic  sense  of  man.  Ornamental 
vines  leap  up  the  side  of  the  factory  walls 
and  cling  to  the  eaves.  The  outward 
appearances  are  all  attractive  and  even 
as  the  men  pursue  their  daily  tasks  the 
zephyrs  waft  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  through  the  shop-windows. 

All  this  beauty  is  not  for  Leclaire  alone. 
From  the  time  the  earliest  flowers  bloom 
in  the  spring  until  the  frosts  have  withered 
the  hardy  plants  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Nelson 
inay  be  seen  leaving  his  home  every  morn- 
ing with  his  arms  filled  with  boUquets. 
He  takes  an  early  train  to  St.  Louis,  and 
reaches  the  general  oflSces  of  the  company 
while  the  morning  air  is  still  cool  and 
refreshing.  After  going  through  his  mail, 
and  attending  to  the  most  urgent  business 
matters,  he  takes  a  bundle  of  flowers  and 
leaves  the  oflSce.  The  great  tenement 
quarter  of  St.  Louis  Ues  a  few  blocks 
north.  Many  thousands  of  the  city's 
poor  Uve  in  this  neighborhood.  Along 
the  crowded  streets  Mr.  Nelson  walks 
briskly,  stopping  here  and  there  to  pass 
out  a  handful  of  flowers  to  a  pale-faced 
child  or  a  sickUed  mother.  The  children 
of  the  tenements  know  him.  They  flock 
at  his  heels,  chatting  with  him  and  bab- 
bling his  praise  in  their  native  tongues. 
He  is  known  as  a  good  angel  among  them 
and  they  recognize  his  very  footfalls. 
When  his  flowers  are  all  gone  he  walks 
back  to  his  ofl^ce  and  resumes  his  work. 
The  hour  or  so  thus  spent  is  a  recreation 
for  the  philanthropist  and  his  daily  walks 


through  the  congested  districts  of  the  city 
cany  happiness  to  many  hearts.  It  was 
to  remove  his  employes  from  just  such 
surroundings  as  these  that  Mr.  Nelson 
took  them  to  Leclaire  and  built  them 
homes,  and  surrounded  them  with  flowers, 
shrubbery  and  artistic  landscape.  It  has 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make  Le- 
claire beautiful,  but  the  dividends  have 
been  amply  returned  in  the  better  citi- 
zenship which  the  environments  of  the 
community  have  produced. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  made  it  possible  for 
every  employe  Uving  in  Leclaire  to  own 
his  home.  When  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  the  town-site  was  divided  into  lots, 
having  each  a  frontage  of  one  hundred 
feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  The  construction  of  a  dozen  houses 
was  begun.  They  were  substantial  frame 
structures,  setting  well  back  from  the 
streets  and  containing  from  six  to  ten 
rooms.  Electric  lights  and  running  water 
were  placed  in  each  house.  As  soon  as 
the  houses  were  completed  they  were  sold 
or  rented  to  the  employes  of  the  Nelson 
factories.  Those  who  wanted  to  own 
their  homes  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  buy  them  on  montldy  payments,  about 
equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  in 
rent  for  much  inferior  accommodations 
in  the  city.  A  comfortable  six-room 
house,  with  a  large  lot,  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $1,400  or  $1,500  and  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  $15  or  $£0  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  abiUty  of  the  buyer  to  pay. 
Good  houses  rented  as  low  as  six  dollars 
a  month,  including  light  and  water  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Nelson  encouraged  his  em- 
ployes to  buy  their  homes,  and  gave  them 
every  opportunity  to  pay  for  them.  Many 
poor  men  who  have  made  an  effort  to  buy 
homes  in  the  cities  on  the  instalment  plan 
have  lost  everything  when  misfortime 
befell  them  and  they  were  unable  to  keep 
up  their  payments.  Mr.  Nelson  did  not 
build  the  homes  in  Leclaire  for  profit, 
but  because  he  beUeved  that  the  home- 
owner was  a  better  citizen  than  the  renter. 
He  did  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules    governing   the    payments    on    the 
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houses.  If  a  man  falls  sick  the  payments 
ou  his  house  cease  until  be  is  able  to  re- 
some  work.  No  unfwr  advanta^  is 
taken  of  him,  and  there  are  no  forfeits  to 
pay.  One  man  was  incapacitated  by 
sidcness  for  two  years.  He  had  bought 
his  home  on  the  instalment  plan  and 
started  to  pay  for  it.  During  his  sickness 
he  drew  a  stated  allowance  from  the  sick- 
benefit  fund— not  his  full  salary,  but 
enough  for  himself  and  his  family  to  live 
comfortably  upon — and  the  payments 
on  his  house  were  allowed  to  lapse. 
When  he  regained  his  health  and  re- 
sumed work  he  renewed  his  payments 
just  where  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
kept  them  up  during  the  two  years.  This 
may  not  be  good  business,  but  it  is  what 
Mr.  Nelson  calls  good  philanthropy.  It 
is  doing  good  where  it  needs  to  l>e  done. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  employes 
who  arc  paying  for  their  homes  on  the 
instalment  system.  Most  of  the  residents 
of  Leclaire  now  own  their  homes.  The 
laboring  man  or  mechanic  in  the  city  who 


owns  his  home  is  the  exception.  Very 
few  m»i  of  that  class  have  the  ambition 
to  become  home-owners.  They  are  sat- 
isfied to  pay  rent  all  their  hves — to  live 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  lie 
homes  in  Leclaire  are  not  common  prop- 
erty. They  were  all  built  originally  by 
Mr.  Nelson  and  sold  to  the  individual 
employes.  The  homes  in  Leclaire  are 
on  the  cottage  plan,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Nelson's.  For  his  own  use  he  erected 
a  plain,  two-story  house,  in  the  center  of 
a  block  of  ground.  He  takes  care  of  the 
large  lawn  himself,  planting  the  flowers 
and  gardens  and  cultivating  them  with 
his  own  hands. 

Verj'  few  persons  who  attempted  to  buy 
homes  in  Leclaire  failed.  Those  who, 
for  any  reason,  desired  to  move  away 
after  starting  to  pay  for  their  homes, 
were  charged  a  reasonable  rental  for  the 
use  of  the  house  and  the  difference  be- 
tween that  sum  and  the  entire  amount 
paid  in  was  returned  to  them.  The 
standard  of  civic  pride  in  Leclaire  is  hiph. 
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Being  a  community  comprised  princi- 
pally of  home-owners  the  people  take 
great  pride  in  making  their  surroundings 
attractive.  There  is  not  a  carelessly- 
kept  lawn  in  the  village.  Six  years  is  all 
the  time  required  to  pay  for  a  home  in 
Leclaire,  and  the  monthly  instalments 
need  not  exceed  twenty  dollars — no  more 
than  the  average  laboring  man  pays  for 
three  or  four  small  rooms  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  the  cities. 

The  sixth  primary  principle  in  the  plan 
of  Leclaire  is  freedom.  It  was  Mr.  Nel- 
son^s  design  to  take  his  employes  away 
from  the  cities  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  estabUsh  their  own  industrial 
and  social  freedom — ^to  enjoy  the  best 
there  is  in  life  without  restriction  or  re- 
straint. He  desired  to  get  them  out  of 
the  atmosphere  of  sixteen-story  buildings 
— away  from  wholly  commercial  influences 
— away  from  the  money-changing  centers 
— and  demonstrate  to  them  that  the  real 
purpose  of  Ufe  is  rational  living.  When 
they  went  to  Leclaire  he  did  not  trammel 
them  with  hard  and  fast  rules,  nor  require 
them  to  Uve  up  to  certain  regulations. 
He  did  not  set  up  a  municipal  govern- 
ment and  formulate  laws  for  anybody  to 
obey.  The  town  is  outside  of  the  munic- 
ipal limits  of  Edwardsville  and  is  gov- 
erned only  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Le- 
claire has  no  saloons.  It  has  no  law 
against  drinking,  but  it  has  no  tipplers. 
There  are  no  churches.  The  people  are 
free  to  worship  where  they  choose.  There 
are  no  reUgious  requirements.  There  is 
no  long  hst  of  do  n'ts  posted  conspicu- 
ously for  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
They  do  as  they  please — ^but  they  please 
to  do  right.  Mr.  Nelson  has  demon- 
strated to  his  own  satisfaction  that  laws 
are  not  needed  to  restrain  people  from 
wrong-doing  when  their  environments 
are  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  right 
living.  His  people  bow  to  the  will  of  no 
boss.  Naturally  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  dom- 
inant power  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
realizes  it.  He  does  not  arrogate  one 
iota  of  authority  to  himself.     He  is  simply 


one  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  liv- 
ing, enjoying  the  freedom  that  he  estab- 
Ushed  for  others.  He  has  but  one  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  he  does 
not  hold  himself  to  be  any  better  than  the 
humblest  of  his  employes.  With  the 
liberties  granted  the  people,  and  with 
every  restraint  thrown  off,  there  has 
never  been  need  for  a  peace  officer  in  the 
community.  The  deportment  of  every- 
body has  been  excellent.  Neighbors 
love  each  other  in  accordance  with 
the  biblical  injunction  and  the  chil- 
dren, imbued  with  the  spirit  of  I>eclaire*s 
founder,  play  together  like  brothers  and 
sisters. 

It  was  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
work  at  good  wages  for  every  able-bodied 
man;  of  recreation  to  divert  the  mind 
from  business  cares  and  recuperate  the 
tired  body;  of  beauty  to  appeal  to  the 
gentler  and  finer  sensibilities  of  the  man; 
of  comfortable  homes  for  everybody  to 
live  in,  and  of  complete  freedom  for  eveiy 
man,  woman  and  child,  that  Leclaire  was 
founded  and  has  grown  to  be  the  most 
successful  semi-cooperative  colony  in  the 
country.  There  are  other  features  sub- 
sidiaiy  to  these.  Leclaire  has  a  coopera- 
tive store,  owned  in  common  by  its  peo- 
ple. Each  person  is  allowed  the  own- 
ership of  one  share  of  stock,  which  he 
pays  for  as  he  is  able.  The  store  has 
been  in  existence  for  several  years  and 
the  experiment  has  been  highly  successful. 
The  store  buys  for  cash  and  sells  for  cash. 
It  has  returned  annual  dividends  of  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders. 

Last  sununer  a  large  house  in  Leclaire 
was  vacant.  Mr.  Nelson  instructed  one 
of  his  young  women  employes  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  place  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  working-girls  of  the  city.  During 
the  few  months  the  house  was  open  ISO 
girls  from  St.  Louis — stenographers,  shop- 
girls, and  factory  employes — ^visited  Le- 
claire and  spent  their  vacations  there. 
They  were  furnished  comfortable  quarters 
free  of  charge,  their  only  expense  being 
about  two  dollars  a  week  for  board. 
They  had  the  free  use  of  the  library,  the 
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campus,  the  lake  and  boats,  and  the  dub- 
rooms.  Thehouse  has  again  been  thrown 
open  this  summer  and  it  is  probable  tiiat 
a  much  larger  number  of  girls  will  spend 
their  vacations  in  this  delightful  village. 

Ijeclaire  is  a  Mecca  for  childreo  from 
the  St.  Louis  tenements  during  the  heated 
term.  Frequent  excursions  are  run,  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Leelaire  and  thou- 
sands of  little  fellows  are  taken  from  the 
streebs  and  hovels  into  the  pure  atmos- 
phere and  lieautiful  surroundings  of  the 
village  to  spend  the  day  romping  about 
the  campus,  swimming  in  the  lake  and 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  woods. 

The  portion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acre  tract  not  occupied  by 
the  factories,  village  and  lake  is  under 
cultivation.  The  farm  supplies  the  com- 
munity with  fresh  vegetables  during  the 
summer  season. 

Such  is  Leelaire — the  Utopia  where 
the  capitalist  and  the  working-man  dwell 
in  peace  and  perfect  harmony — the  fairy- 
land where  all  of  the  essential  things  in 
the  problem   of  right   living  have   been 


generously  provided  by  a  niHster-genius 
in  the  art  common-sense  pltilanthropy. 

Leelaire  was  designed  to  be  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  Mr.  Nelson's  philanthropies, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  his  only  benevolent 
work.  Profit-sharing  has  long  been  a 
hobby  with  Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  why  he  adopted  the  system 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Nelson  has  all 
the  money  he  wants.  He  cares  nothing 
for  profits  and  dividends  for  his  own  use. 
He  thinks  so  well  of  the  idea  of  profit- 
sharing  that  last  year  when  he  decided 
to  quit  taking  pruSts  he  concluded  that 
the  customer,  being  as  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  business  as  the  employe, 
was  entitled  to  share  in  the  distributioii 
of  dividends.  The  profits  of  a  business 
are  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  eniplc^es 
and  the  patronage  of  the  customers. 
Large  profits  are  made  by  paying  labor 
inadequate  wages,  or  chaiging  customers 
too  much  for  the  finished  product.  Mr. 
Nebon  has  endeavored  to  adjust  the 
scale  of  business  by  returning  to  the  em- 
ployes and  the  customers  everything  in 
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-excess  of  the  reasonable  earnings  of  capi- 
tal. For  many  years  he  has  estimated 
that  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested 
was  sufficient  wages  for  capital  to  earn, 
^and  that  all  in  excess  of  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  employes.  Upon  carry- 
ing profit-sharing  to  what  he  considers 
its  logical  conclusion  he  decided  to  take 
in  the  customers  last  Christmas  in  the 
distribution  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany. His  share  of  the  profits  from  the 
year's  business  amounted  to  $108,000, 
of  which  $58,000  was  distributed  among 
his  customers,  $43,000  among  his  em- 
ployes, and  $17,000  to  the  public  through 
his  various  benefactions.  One  customer 
and  one  employe  were  elected  directors 
in  the  company.  Some  of  the  employes 
who  have  been  accumulating  stock  for  a 
long  time  drew  as  much  as  $1,500  in 
dividends  last  year.  The  employes  and 
customers  not  only  participate  in  the 
division  of  profits,  but  receive  dividends 
-on  the  stock  they  own.  *  MrJ  Nelson  has 
not  made  any  ph)vision  to  retain  personal 
control  of  the  business  he  has  established 
by  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  He  has  con- 
fidence enough  in  the  men  whom  he  has 
■admitted  as  stockholders  in  the  company 
-to  believe  that  they  will  keep  in  office  a 
management  that  will  safeguard  its  in- 
terests. The  Employes  of  the  coriipany 
received  an  average  of  $86  out  of  the 
profits  distributed  last  year  in  addition 
to  the  dividends  on  their  shares  of  stock. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  not  confined  his  phil- 
anthropies to  St.  Louis  and  Leclaire, 
although  they  have  been  the  centers  of 
his  extensive  benevolent  work.  While 
spending  the  winter  of  1902  in  Southern 
California  he  came  in  contact  with  many 
stranded  consumptives  who  had  no  means 
of  getting  home  or  supporting  themselves 
in  a  strange  country.  The  heavy  fogs 
and  chilly  atmosphere  that  prevail  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  midwinter  prove 
harmful  to  persons  afflicted  with  pul- 
monarj'  troubles  instead  of  beneficial. 
Thousands  of  persons  go  to  Los  Angeles 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  cUmate 
will  cure  consumption,  when  the  reverse 


is  quite  true.  Mr.  Nekon  saw  the  ema- 
ciated sufferers  practically  helpless,  many 
of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  They 
hoped  that  a  change  of  climate  would 
hold  the  dread  disease  in  check  and  that 
they  could  pay  their  way  by  light  work. 
The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  would 
not  accept  the  patronage  of  consumptives, 
and  the  sanitariums  charged  them  from 
$1£  to  $25  a  week.  Mr.  Nelson  saw  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  work  that  needed 
doing.  He  went  into  the  Indio  desert, 
where  the  climate  is  ideal  for  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  It 
lies  near  the  town  of  Indio,  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific  railroad.  He  laid  out  a  tent- 
city,  drilled  artesian  wells  to  supply 
water  for  irrigation,  paved  the  streets  of 
his  novel  village  with  cinders,  and  then 
extended  a  general  invitation  to  con- 
sumptives throughout  the  country  to 
come  to  Indio  and  get  well. 

He  purchased  a  herd  of  cows  and  a  lot 
of  chickens  to  supply  fresh  milk  and  eggs 
for  the  invalids.  He  prepared  flower^ 
beds  and  cultivated  the  flowers.  In  a 
few  months  an  artifidal  basis  in  the  destert 
had  sprung  up,  and  a  magical  white  city 
had  risen  upon  the  barren  sand-wastes. 
Consumptives  came  from  everywhere. 
Those  who  were  able  to  pay  were  charged 
a  small  sum  to  defray  actual  expenses. 
The  poor  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  consumptive  camp  free. 
Employment  was  provided  for  those 
strong  enough  to  work.  Mr.  Nelson  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  philanthropist. 
He  believed  that  light  work  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  invalids  by  diverting 
their  minds  from  their  disease.  Fresh 
milk  and  eggs,  congenial  employment, 
and  living  almost  entirely  out-of-doors 
soon  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
dwellers  of  the  desert  city.  The  hectic 
flush  was  succeeded  by  the  rose-tint  of 
returning  health.  The  hacking  cough 
disappeared  as  the  light,  pure  air  healed 
the  fissures  in  the  lungs.  Mr.  Nelson  did 
not  want  the  consumptives  to  brood  over 
their  condition  and  thus  aggravate  the 
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disease.  With  a  ^iew  of  keeping  tbeir 
minds  emploved  during  even'  waking 
hour  be  erected  a  large  dancing  panlion. 
Eveiy  evening  ibere  is  dancing  and  mer- 
riment. Medicine  bottles  are  not  aUowed 
in  tbe  Indio  health-camp.  They  are  not 
needed.  A  large  majority-  of  tbe  invalids 
who  go  there  and  work  and  laugh,  eat 
tbe  nourishing  fare  provided,  and  sleep 
almost  out  of  doors,  get  well  and  strong. 
Some  dare  not  go  home  under  penaltv  of 
a  return  of  tbe  ilisease.  Others  prefer  to 
Uve  in  the  desert.  Consumption  makes 
its  greatest  ra^'ages  among  the  poor,  and 
many  wbo  went  to  Indio  bad  barely 
enough  money  to  pay  their  railroad  fare 
to  that  point.  To  meet  tbe  situation  Mr. 
Nelson  cut  up  his  tract  of  land  in  two 
and  fi^-e-acre  lots,  and  arranged  to  lease 
or  sell  them  to  convalescents  on  any  kind 
of  terms.  With  the  perfect  sj-stem  of 
irrigation  a  few  acres  of  land,  rightly  cul- 
tivated, n-ill  \ield  a  good  hving.  Tbe 
Indio  health-camp  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  charitalile  enterprise  of  any  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  work.  He  desired  to  strip  it  of 
its  aspect  of  charity  as  much  as  possible 
and  make  it  purely  a  philanthropy — a 
place  where  the  consumptive  can  go  and 
get  well  without  being  dependent  upon 


olfaers.  The  Indio  camp  has  passed 
through  the  experimeatal  siage.  It  is 
now  a  permanent,  thriving  mstitutioD, 
and  nill  stand  as  a  moQument  to  tbe 
comtDon-sense  and  generositj  of  one  nian 
wbo  seems  to  have  tbe  knack  of  dmng 
many  needful  things  right.  With  ow 
stroke  of  his  band  be  has  transformed 
the  sand  dunes  into  a  healtb-^ving  ouis, 
whose  heaUng  waters  coed  the  hectic's 
flaming  brow  and  conquer  the  monsfer 
plague  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Netsoa  is  beginning  to  do,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  at  Bessemer.  Alabami, 
what  be  has  already  done  at  LecUiiF- 
Hb  company  has  a  large  soil-pipe  factory 
at  Bessemer.  Iron  manufacturing  is 
tbe  principal  industry'  of  tbe  town,  and 
the  surroundings  are  intensely  harsh. 
Ilie  inhabitants  are  largely  employes  of 
the  numerous  factories.  They  have  little 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful  and  their 
condition  in  life  is  such  that  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  possess  any  great  degree 
of  civic  pride.  Mr.  Nelson  is  gradually 
changing  these  conditions  so  far  as  his 
own  employes  are  concerned.  He  pe^ 
miU  them  to  share  in  the  profits  of  tbe 
coni[,Miny,  is  building  homes  for  them  to 
live  in.  and  maintains  schools  for  the  ed- 
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ucation  of  their  children.  White  and 
colored  employes  are  treated  alike.  One 
of  the  interesting  features  of  his  educa- 
tional work  in  Bessemer  is  a  kindergarten 
for  the  children  of  his  negro  employes. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  secured  the  services  of 
one  of  the  most  competent  teachers  in 
Alabama  and  placed  her  in  charge  of  the 
colored  kindergarten.  T^ck  of  room, 
the  Nelson  factories  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  will  somewhat  limit  the  philan- 
thropist's work  in  Bessemer.  A  dozen 
substantial  houses  have  been  completed 
and  rented  or  sold  to  the  employes  on 
easy  terms.  Flowers  grow  in  profusion 
around  the  factories,  and  Mr.  Nelson  has 
encouraged  his  employes  to  beautify 
their  homes.  He  is  instilling  into  them 
that  spirit  of  civic  pride  that  has  made 
Leclaire  an  ideal  city.  In  time  he  hopes 
to  have  homes  for  all  of  his  employes  in 
Bessemer,  and  to  create  in  the  iron-pro- 
ducing district  of  Alabama,  a  community 
that  will  compare  favorably  in  every  re- 
spect with  Leclaire. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  volcano  of  ideas,  and 
possesses  the  rare  virtue  of  putting  his 
theories  into  practice.  His  principal 
purpose  in  life  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  to  make  men  rather  than 
money — ^an  unusual,  but  altogether  pleas- 
ant, diversion  for  a  man  who  has  been 
successful  in  the  commercial  world.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  working  out  of  his 
idea  that  business  should  be  made  to 
promote  rational  Uving,  he  has  taken  five 
hundred  people  from  the  crowded  city 
and  given  them  homes  in  a  community 
where  there  is  no  poverty,  no  crime,  little 
sickness,  an  abundance  of  beauty  and 
fresh  air,  and  where  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry, above  a  modest  six  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested,  are  made  to  serve 
the  conmion  good  of  all.  He  is  the  shep- 
herd of  peace  and  plenty,  and  his  flock 
knows  no  trouble,  no  want. 

Mr.  Nelson  recently  startled  business 
men  and  financiers  by  asking  the  perti- 
nent question:  "Can  any  man  'earn'  a 
million  dollars  ?  "  He  answered  his  own 
question  in  the  negative,  advancing  the 


aigument  that  the  greatest  fortunes  are 
made,  not  by  reason  of  service,  but  by 
cunning,  and  that  more  than  one  half  of 
the  million-dollar  fortunes  are  the  result 
of  trickery  or  luck.  Most  of  the  other 
great  fortunes  have  been  made,  he  con- 
tended, by  hired  abiUty  and  not  by  the 
individual's  own  efforts.  A  million,  he 
said,  stands  for  power,  luxury,  promi- 
nence— elements  that  have  caiised  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  mankind.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Washington 
served  his  country  without  pay;  that 
Lincoln  was  not  a  money-maker;  that 
Greneral  Lee  refused  the  presidency  of 
an  insurance  company  with  little  work 
and  laige  pay  to  become  the  president  of 
a  university  with  much  work  and  little 
pay,  and  that  Grant's  reputation  sur- 
vived his  Wall-street  speculations  because 
he  lost  instead  of  won.  He  decried  busi- 
ness as  a  pitiful  thing  if  it  is  business  and 
nothing  more — if  the  players  at  this  fas- 
cinating game  devote  all  their  energies  and 
talents  to  the  accumulation  of  dollars  and 
none  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  The  making 
of  men,  he  asserted,  was  a  far  more  in- 
teresting work  than  the  making  of  money. 
The  great  final  object  of  all  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  work  is  the  making  of  men.  In 
the  development  of  men  out  of  thp  raw 
material  which  nature  supplies  opportu- 
nity is  everything.  Mr.  Nelson's  pur- 
pose is  to  supply  the  opportunity,  or  in 
other  words  to  provide  the  foothold  from 
which  the  individual  may  lift  himself  up. 
Too  many  business  men  are  selfish. 
They  want  the  lion's  share  for  themselves, 
and  care  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
men  who  work  for  them.  Their  sole 
object  is  to  make  business  grind  out  divi- 
dends— ^the  more  the  better.  Excessive 
dividends  are  made  either  by  paying  labor 
too  Uttle  or  charging  the  customer  too 
much  for  the  goods.  The  idea  of  the 
average  captain  of  industry  is  to  get  along 
by  paying  labor  the  minimum  of  wages 
and  selUng  goods  to  the  consumer  at  the 
maximum  price.  Mr.  Nelson  contends 
that  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and  that 
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a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  capital  in- 
vested ought  to  satisfy  every  business 
man's  desire  for  gain. 

This  unselfish  captain  of  industry, 
who  put  business  and  philanthropy  into 
the  crucible  and  compounded  a  remedy 
for  all  of  the  industrial  and  social  ills  of 
the  present  age,  has  a  most  interesting 
persouaUty.  He  is  a  small,  thin,  wiry 
man.  He  does  not  weigh  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  In  matters 
of  dress  he  is  inclined  to  be  careless.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-two  he  is  in  vigorous  man- 
hood— ^robust,  athletic,  buoyant.  There 
are  few  streaks  of  white  in  his  thick, 
sandy  hair.  The  symmetry  of  his  fea- 
tures is  not  marred  by  the  crow's  feet  of 
time.  He  works  eighteen  hours  a  day — 
sleeps  six.  He  is  busy  every  waking 
moment  of  his  life.  When  he  leaves  his 
oflSce  he  forgets  business.  The  remain- 
der of  his  time  is  spent  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  recreation,  reading,  writing 
essays  and  lectures  and  planning  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  philanthropies.  He 
espouses  no  religious  creed — subscribes 
to  the  doctrines  of  no  political  party.  He 
is  independent  in  everything.  He  lec- 
tures in  churches  of  all  denominations. 
He  believes  in  the  single-tax  theory,  but 
did  not  inherit  his  ideas  from  Henry 
Greorge.  He  was  an  investigator  in  that 
field  of  political  science  before  Progress 
and  Poverty  was  written.  He  believes  in 
cooperation  to  a  limited  extent,  such  as 
we  see  it  practiced  in  his  business,  but 
does  not  accept  the  socialist  theory  of 
common  ownership  of  all  property.  He 
is  always  democratic — ^in  business  and 
in  the  every-day  walks  of  life.  He  will 
shake  the  hand  of  a  tramp  as  heartily  as 
that  of  a  business  associate.  He  knows 
every  child  in  Leclaire — and  there  is  no 
race  suicide  there — and  thousands  of 
children  in  the  St.  Louis  Ghetto  know 
him  as  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

Business,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  is  a 
game  of  profit  and  little  else.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  right  to  tax  the  traflSc 
all  it  will  bear  is  seldom  asked.  In  the 
wild  scramble  for  gain  everything  else  is 


overlooked.  It  was  developed  by  Attor- 
ney-General Hadley  of  Missouri,  during 
the  Standard  Oil  inquiry,  that  some 
branches  of  that  trust  pay  annual  divi- 
dends of  six  hundred  per  cent.  Compe- 
tition has  been  stifled,  and  then  the  trade 
is  taxed  all  it  will  stand  to  grind  out  divi- 
dends— ^to  help  build  up  great  fortunes. 
Crushing  out  a  competitor  by  fair  means 
or  foul  is  considered  the  acme  of  business 
shrewdness.  One  business  man  gloats 
over  another's  misfortune  when  he  can 
force  his  rival  into  bankruptcy.  Labor 
is  paid  the  lowest  possible  wages  and  the 
customer  charged  the  highest  price  to  in- 
crease the  earning  capacity  of  the  capital 
invested.  The  average  business  man 
worships  but  one  idol — ^money.  Per- 
haps it  never  entered  his  mind  that  busi- 
ness can  be  made  the  instrument  for  the 
development  of  better  men  and  women. 
Having  risen  himself  possibly  from  ob- 
scurity and  poverty  to  prominence  and 
riches,  he  cares  Uttle  for  the  welfare  of 
those  he  out-distanced  in  the  race  tor 
fortune.  He  does  not  consider  that  he 
owes  them  even  a  remote  obligation. 
Gret  money  is  the  slogan  of  the  twentieth- 
century  business  world — get  it  honestly 
if  you  can,  but  dishonestly  if  you  must, 
but  by  all  means,  get  money.  It  means 
power  and  prominence.  Bribe  public 
ofiicials,  loot  insurance  funds  belonging 
to  people  who  have  stinted  themselves 
to  pay  for  the  protection  of  widows  and 
orphans,  poison  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment with  corruption  and  endanger  the 
very  existence  of  our  free  institutions — 
all  that  is  good  business  if  it  pays  big 
dividends.  Four  years  ago  an  enter- 
prising newspaper  reporter  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest  prosecutor  the  proof 
that  miUionaire  business  men  had  bribed 
a  score  of  pubUc  officials  to  secure  valu- 
able franchises.  That  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  greatest  wave  of  political  re- 
form the  country"  has  ever  witnessed. 
While  the  men  who  were  actually  caught 
in  the  nefarious  bribery  transaction  in 
St.  Louis  were  being  tried  for  their  crimes 
two   millionaire   Sunday-school   superin- 
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tendents,  who  were  high  officials  in  a 
company  that  had  profited  enormously 
by  the  purchase  of  corrupt  franchises, 
engineered  a  deal  that  invalidated  mil- 
lions in  judgments  the  courts  had  ren- 
dered against  the  public-service  corpora- 
tion. Depriving  thousands  of  maimed 
men,  women  and  children  of  what  they 
were  legally  and  rightfully  entitled  to 
was  called  a  stroke  of  business  genius. 
It  made  millions  for  the  Sunday-school 
superintendents.  But  was  it  right?  Is 
n't  there  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  public  conscience  when  business 
transactions  that  take  the  bread  and  but- 
ter out  of  the  mouths  of  hungry  widows 
and  orphans  are  sanctioned  ?  Is  n't  it 
about  time  for  business  reform?  Was 
not  Mr.  Nelson  right  when  he  said  that 
our  business  methods  need  to  undergo  a 
regeneration  ?  The  stigma  of  everlasting 
disgrace  rests  upon  the  brow  of  every 
man  who  has  been  caught  giving  or  tak- 
ing bribes.  Is  cheating  or  robbing  an 
individual  in  a  business  deal  any  differ- 
ent in  principle  from  plundering  the  pub- 
lic? It  has  not  been  the  small-salaried 
state  and  municipal  assemblymen  who 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  political 
corruption  that  shocked  the  nation.  The 
worst  offenders  were  rich  business  men. 
They  took  the  initiative.  They  were 
the  Satans  who  took  the  Savior  into  the 
mountains  and  offered  him  kingdoms 
for  his  vote.  What  they  did  when  they 
bribed  pubUc  officials  they  are  doing 
every  day  in  business  in  a  little  different 
manner.  Six  hundred  per  cent,  divi- 
dends have  made  bilUonaires.  But  do 
the  owners  of  these  great  fortunes,  made 
by  questionable  business  methods,  know 
an}iliing  of  unalloyed  happiness  which 
six  per  cent.,  simple  life  and  honest  deal- 
ing have  given  Mr.  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  good  business  man. 
He  is  a  wise  philanthropist.  He  has 
found  that  business  and  philanthropy 
mix  well.  He  has  made  a  success  of 
both.  Would  not  the  general  standard 
of  our  citizenship  be  improved  if  eveiy 
business    man    practiced    the    principles 


so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Nelson? 
There  is  just  enough  cooperation  in  his 
plan  to  provide  plenty  for  all,  and  not 
enough  to  deprive  the  individual  of  tlie 
ambition  to  do  great  things.  Sixteen 
years'  lest  has  proven  the  Nelson  plan 
sane  and  safe. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  if  a  thou- 
sand of  our  richest  citizens  turned  their 
attention,  as  Mr.  Nelson  has  done,  to 
making  men  instead  of  piUng  up  money 
they  do  not  need?  Unfortunately  the 
few  very  rich  men  who  have  given  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  public  are  not  above 
suspicion  of  being  prompted  by  selfish 
motives.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  from  long  observation  of  Mr. 
Nelson  and  his  work  he  is  entirely  un- 
selfish. He  is  sincere  in  his  demand  for 
business  reform.  His  controlling  motive 
is  to  do  good  and  make  people  happy. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  business  can 
be  made  serve  the  purposes  of  rational 
living. 

The  "  muck-rakers  "  have  kept  us  busy 
reading  their  exposures  of  the  evils  that 
have  crept  into  business  and  politics. 
The  cry  for  reform  has  spread  like  a 
mighty  tidal  wave  over  the  entire  country. 
Our  political  reformers  have  accom- 
plished much  in  the  last  few  years  to 
clear  up  the  corruption  that  has  hung 
like  a  pall  over  our  public  institutions, 
but  no  one  has  even  suggested  a  feasible 
plan  of  business  reform.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  scheme  for  changing  ex- 
isting conditions  was  made  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
baneful  influence  of  enormous  fortunes, 
declared  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  consider  a  progressive 
tax  to  prohibit  the  owner  of  great  sums 
of  money  from  handing  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  it  to  any  one  individual. 
The  President's  plan  would  dissolve  the 
great  fortune  only  after  it  had  been  piled 
up;  Mr.  Nelson's  system  of  sharing 
profits  would  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  unwieldy  and  dangerous  fortunes, 
thereby  preventing  the  train  of  evils  that 
follow  in  their  path.     Mr.   Nelson  has 
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pointed  out  the  way  for  business  reform. 
He  has  succeeded  so  admirably  in  his 
undertaking;  he  has  woriced  along  the 
lines  of  such  genuine  humanity,  and  ex- 
tended his  helping  hand  so  far,  that  when 
the  impartial  historian  comes  to  write 
the  beautiful  stoiy  of  a  nation's  philan- 
thropy, he  will  rank  the   broad-minded. 


sympathetic  Norwegian  as  <Hie  of  the 
greatest — if  not  the  greatest — practical 
philanthropists  of  his  time.  This  apostle 
of  freedom,  right-living,  sound  business 
methods,  and  simple,  every-day  honesty 
between  man  and  man,  deserves  a  niche 
high  up  among  the  benefactors  of  the  race. 
St,  Louis^  Mo,     Georoe  W.  Exna 


THE  ZEITGEIST  AND  THE  MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION. 


Bt  Rev.  William  R.  Bushbt,  LL.M. 


A  WIDESPREAD  unsettlement  ex- 
ists regarding  the  basic  facts,  the 
cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  as  Dr.  van  Dyke  says  {Age  of  Doubts 
p.  7;,  ''this  unsettlement  takes  the  form 
of  uncertainty  rather  than  of  denial,  of 
unbelief  rather  than  of  disbeUef,  of  gen- 
eral skepticism  rather  than  of  specific 
infideUty." 

There  is  an  effort  to  explain  by  terms 
of  the  finite  the  acts  of  the  Infinite;  to 
account  for  all  manifestations  of  the  su- 
pernatural by  means  of  the  Umitations 
which  we  profess  to  understand  of  natural 
causes  and  their  effects;  to  put  strange 
constructions  upon  words;  to  pervert 
old  established  doctrine;  to  make  scrip- 
ture a  matter  of  private  interpretation; 
and  especially  to  despise  the  authority 
of  the  Church. 

"Religion,"  according  to  certain  ob- 
jectors, "dwells  in  a  realm  of  unreality. 
All  the  propositions,  theories,  doctrines, 
to  be  found  among  all  religions  belong 
to  the  house  of  dreams,  imagination,  emo- 
tions, desires,  none  of  which  set  foot  upon 
the  hard  crust  of  solid  earth,  and  which 
therefore  can  yield  no  solid  basis  of  fact. 
The  whole  realm,"  it  is  said,  "  lies  outside 
the  range  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  there- 
fore in  such  a  realm  no  fact  capable  of 
leading  to  any  trustworthy  or  testable 
truth  can  be  reached." 

But  we   cannot   deny  that  there  are 


phenomena  which  are  just  as  true  and 
real  as  any  which  are  capable  of  demon- 
stration through  our  five  senses.  We 
may  not  be  able,  as  has  been  said,  to 
weigh  these  phenomena  as  gold  and  silver 
are  weighed,  or  to  measure  them  by  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  precision,  but 
they  exist  nevertheless,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  would  deny  their  existence 
is  as  much  "  a  dogmatist  as  the  most  ex- 
clusive theologian,"  and  as  much  of  an 
"obscurantist  as  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical infalUbilist." 

There  is  probably  not  a  thinking  man 
or  woman  who  has  not  met  in  his  or  her 
experience  with  certain  facts  which  were 
closely  allied  to  the  mysterious  and  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  or  explained 
by  any  known  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that 
such  facts  present  a  diflSculty — ^the  draw- 
ing of  a  distinct  and  well-defined  line 
between  what  is  understood  and  what  is 
mysterious — but  because  we  cannot  thor- 
oughly explain  such  facts  or  measure 
them  according  to  some  known  physical 
standard  we  should  not  put  them  aside 
as  unreal  and  visionary,  and  therefore 
impossible. 

It  is  said  that  the  "scientific  spirit  of 
the  present  day  demands  higher  evidence 
for  religious  truth  than  has  been  wont 
to  satisfy  the  men  of  past  times,  and  sub- 
jects all  evidence  to  a  more  rigorous  scru- 
tiny than  ever  before." 
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,  It  is  not  part  of  the  plan  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  kind  of  evidence  demanded, 
but  there  is  a  vague  insistence  upon  some- 
thing which  can  be  demonstrated.  Do 
we  realize  that  neither  moral  nor  histor- 
ical truth  admits  of  demonstration  ? 

It  is  not  with  any  intention  to  exhaus- 
tively handle  the  subject,  because  that 
has  been  ably  done  by  others,  nor  do  we 
lay  claim  to  any  originality  in  this  pre- 
sentation of  the  case,  but  we  feel  very 
much  Uke  the  common  soldier  who  hears 
the  flag  of  his  country  abused.  He  can- 
not refrain  from  protesting,  and  although 
he  may  not  be  of  very  much  account  in 
the  great  army  of  which  he  is  so  small  a 
part,  yet  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  did  what  he  was  able  in  de- 
fense of  what  he  considered  as  dear  to 
him  as  Ufe  itself. 

Every  believer  in  Christ  should  have 
tlie  courage  of  his  convictions  and  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith,  not  luke- 
warmly, but  positively.  We  are  apt  to 
fall  down  before  we  are  hit.  We  hoist 
the  white  flag  before  the  first  attack  is 
made  upon  us.  Let  us  lake  courage. 
God  still  lives,  and  notwithstanding  the 
rationaUsts  and  agnostics  to  the  contraiy, 
Jesus  Christ  is  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse and  things  cannot  go  very  far  wrong. 

But  there  is  abroad  an  unrest,  an  agi- 
tation, a  searching  for  something  of  which 
we  must  take  cognizance. 

As  indicating  one  phase  of  the  agita- 
tion, a  French  professor,  M.  Amant 
Joseph  Fabre,  who,  if  he  is  reported  cor- 
rectly, has  recently  stated  that  "he  be- 
Ueves  in  a  Christianity  that  is  neither 
CathoUc  nor  Protestant,  which  is  free 
from  ecclesiasticism  and  superstition." 
He  cherishes  the  hope  that  **  coming  gen- 
erations  wiU  arrive  at  a  Christiaiiity  emi- 
nently  progressive,  at  all  points  in  accord 
with  science  and  the  human  conscience, 
and  equaling  the  highest  points  of  teach- 
ing and  inspiration  which  have  been 
reached  by  the  great  religions  on  which 
humanity  has  hitherto  relied  for  safe 
guidance."  Now  we  may  ask,  what  does 
all  this  mean?    What  are  the  great  re- 


ligions on  which  humanity  has  hitherto 
relied  for  safe  guidance  ?  He  would  get 
back  to  the  practices  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  so  he  says,  which  means,  we  may 
interpret,  that  he  strives  for  a  New  Testa- 
ment Churchmanship,  but  if  he  does  he 
will  still  find  that  dogmas  and  definitions 
and  practices  and  institutions  and  sacra- 
ments are  an  essential  part  of  that  Apos- 
tolic Brotherhood. 

This  cry  of  "  Back  to  Christ "  is  sound- 
ed in  various  tones.  It  comes  to  us  from 
those  who  see  in  the  many  divisions  into 
which  Cliristianity  is  divided  a  cause  for 
alarm;  it  comes  to  us  from  those  whose 
desire  is  to  break  with  the  traditional 
faith  and  to  find  something  novel;  it 
comes  to  us  from  those  who  would  re- 
store the  so-called  true  spirit  of  brother- 
hood for  which  they  claim  Christ  stood; 
it  comes  to  us  from  those  who  use  it  to 
bolster   up    some    cherished    man-made 


ism. 


The  fact  that  there  still  exists  to-day 
among  us  that  religion  which  Christ  in- 
stituted is  due  under  God's  direction  to 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Holy  Church 
founded  by  the  Great  Teacher,  and  there 
are  many  to-day  of  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  who  are  fully 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  Primitive 
Church,  and  find  full  soul  satisfaction  in 
its  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship. 

As  the  basis  for  our  faith  we  turn  to 
those  scriptures  which  contain  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Founder  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Primitive  Church. 

In  the  Gt)spels  we  have  the  record  of 
the  very  founder  of  Christianity,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  These  Gospeb  were 
written  by  human  authors  and  they  set 
before  us  a  Person  of  great  dignity  and 
wisdom,  "absolutely  free  from  fault  and 
possessing  all  human  and  divine  virtues," 
and  to  present  Him  in  this  manner  by  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  actions  covering 
the  entire  range  of  human  life  so  that  His 
life  from  the  Manger  to  the  Cross  should 
be  one  consistent  harmonious  whole  is  a 
work  so  stupendous  that  no  writer  had 
ever  before  been  found  to  attempt  it  in 
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any  writing  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. But  that  four  such  writers  should 
undertake  to  present  to  our  view  the  same 
Person  and  to  depict  His  character  by  the 
self-same  method  by  setting  out  his  very 
words  and  acts  and  to  delineate  the  scenes 
and  actions  in  orderly  sequence  with  such 
marvelous  success  that  we  behold  the 
same  consistent  and  harmonious  char- 
acter in  each  description  is  certainly  out- 
side the  limits  of  human  ingenuity,  and 
as  it  has  been  most  truly  said,  "  it  is  easier 
to  believe  the  one  original  to  have  eidsted 
as  the  common  source  of  the  likeness 
than  that  the  likeness  should  exist  without 
the  original.'*  That  Christ,  the  unques- 
tionable founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  reaUy  just  such  a  person  as  the  rec- 
ords describe  EQm  may  be  concluded 
from  the  records  themselves  by  whomso- 
ever written.  It  is  the  evidence  presented 
in  these  records  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
and  unless  we  demand  a  greater  degree  of 
evidence  than  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
legal  requirements  in  matters  of  every- 
day life  we  cannot  impeach  the  testimony 
presented  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

Faith  is  not  simply  blind  cieduUty, 
but  it  is  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
reaches  a  conclusion  through  natural 
induction  from  what  seem  to  the  believer 
to  be  well-attested  facts. 

In  this  matter  of  belief  in  the  Grospel 
narrative  we  do  not  think  that  anything 
has  been  taken  for  granted.  We  have 
considered  the  Gospel  story  with  what 
has  been  offered  as  a  substitute  and  we 
have  staked  our  highest  welfare,  present 
and  future,  temporal  and  eternal,  upon 
these  issues  of  faith,  after  carefully  weigh- 
ing them  in  the  balance  of  Reason. 

Christianity  exists — ^that  is  evident; 
and  to  account  for  Christianity  apart 
from  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
conceive  of  a  machine  without  a  maker; 
of  a  house  without  a  builder;  a  founda- 
tion without  a  founder;  and  we  can  have 
no  conception  of  this  maker,  this  builder, 
this  founder  outside  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive in  which  we  find  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God-man,  portrayed.     Christianity  leads 


to  the  Book,  and  the  Book  points  to 
Christ,  not  a  mere  *' teacher  from  God," 
but  Grod  in  man  made  manifest.  The 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  neither,  as  has 
been  said,  a  "  Greek  myth,"  nor  yet  by 
others  a  ''Hebrew  legend,"  but  He  is  a 
real  personality,  the  true  revelation  of 
God,  yea  "  Very  God  of  Very  God." 

Quite  a  considerable  amount  of  so- 
called  independent  investigation  has  taken 
place,  but  unfortunately  such  investiga- 
tions are  not  impartial;  there  is  always 
a  "  bias  on  one  side  or  another."  When 
a  person  sets  out  to  make  an  original,in- 
vestigation,  he  is  likely  to  cany  to  his 
work  certain  prejudices  against  that  which 
is  old.  These  independent  investigators 
are  influenced  by  a  great  many  things — 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  love  of  singularity, 
the  hankering  after  the  merit  of  originality 
the  ambition  to  be  considered  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  the  desire  for  notoriety, 
the  notion  that  in  diverging  from  common 
ways  of  thinking,  a  claim  to  intellectual 
syperiority  to  other  people  is  thereby 
established.  Motives  of  this  kind  oper- 
ate to  produce  a  very  powerful  disturbing 
effect  and  to  exert  an  influence  adverse 
to  the  old,  and  favorable  to  all  kinds  of 
divergencies  from  it.  Like  the  Athenians 
of  old  they  spend  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.  In  the  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject we  are  led  away  many  times  by  the 
thoughts  of  others;  we  become  in  a  great 
measure  merely  echoes;  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance, a  stray  book,  a  magazine 
article,  and  then — ^why,  the  old  faith  is 
cast  overboard;  the  chart  is  lost;  and 
we  drift  with  the  current,  we  know  not 
where  and  we  do  not  seem  to  care. 

But  must  we  necessarily  slip  our  moor- 
ings and  drift  ?  Is  there  no  standard  of 
truth  in  matters  of  such  vital  importance  ? 

We  think  there  is.  There  has  been  a 
pivotal  fact  in  the  history  of  the  worid 
from  which  all  events  seem  to  radiate. 
What  is  that  great  fact  ?  The  universal 
answer  is  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  foundation  of  His  Church. 

When  the  "fullness  of  the  time**  had 
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come  there  came  into  this  world  of  ours 
a  being  Who  was  to  exert  a  great  effect 
upon  the  affairs  of  men.  This  is  not  a 
religious  dogma,  but  an  historical  fact 
in  which  to-day  all  reasonable  men  ac- 
quiesce. The  country  in  which  Jesus 
was  bom  was  not  great;  the  age  in  which 
He  lived  was  not — outside  of  His  own 
birth — particularly  noted;  there  were  no 
special  circumstances  attending  His  birth 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  would  develop  in  wisdom  and 
stature  more  than  any  other  children; 
and  yet  He  caused  a  great  change  to  take 
place  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
world,  and  EQs  teaching  is  still  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  greatest  thoughts,  the  great- 
est wisdom,  the  greatest  culture  of  this 
present  twentieth  century.  These  are 
facts  and  they  must  be  accounted  for. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  the 
little  Babe  of  Bethlehem  profoundly 
different  from  others  to  have  produced 
in  the  world  such  an  effect,  an  effect  which 
is  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  sight. 

And  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  alone 
account  for  the  great  change  which  the 
birth  of  Jesus  produced. 

We  say  that  the  Creeds  of  Christendom 
alone  account  for  all  of  this.  We  mean 
that  to  no  other  facts  than  those  set  forth 
in  the  Creeds  can  we  attribute  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  moral,  so- 
cial and  political  world  as  it  existed  1,900 
years  ago  and  as  that  world  exists  to-day. 

"Creeds  do  not  precede  Faith.  They 
presuppose  it."  TTie  Creeds,  therefore, 
simply  mark  out  the  great  truths  which 
the  Church  believes  are  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  these  Creeds  as  we 
have  them  to-day  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  criticism,  and  embody  the  re- 
sults of  the  great  doctrinal  controversies 
which  were  settled  by  the  Councils  of 
Nicsea  (3^),  Constantinople  (381),  Eph- 
esus  (431),  Chalcedon  (451),  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  these  statements 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  we  turn 
for  enlightenment  on  all  matters  of  doc- 
trine. 

It  is  in  these  Creeds  we  learn  that 


Christ  was  both  God  and  man  in  one 
single  personality.  **Qui  conceptus  est 
de  Spiriiu  eando^  Natue  ex  Maria  Vir^ 
gine,'*  And  indeed  it  is  clear  that  were 
it  otherwise  His  sufferings  and  death 
would  not  avail  for  our  redemption.  A 
merely  human  person  could  not  suffice 
to  make  the  atonement  of  any  value,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  human  nature  was 
needed  in  order  that  physical  suffering 
and  physical  death  might  be  possible. 

What  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  teacher  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  standing  proof  that  He  was  in- 
deed the  ''Sent  of  God."  He  was  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  love. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who 
would  account  for  the  life  and  character 
of  Jesus  as  presented  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament  as  ''due  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Evangelists  under  whose  hands  a 
variety  of  floating  legends  and  myths 
respecting  a  person  claiming  to  be  the 
Messiah  grew  and  took  form  as  the  Gos- 
peb."  But  such  a  thing  is  a  phjrsical 
impossibility,  as  we  have  shown.  There 
are  others  who  claim  that  "while  the 
Gospels  present  Christ's  life  and  teaching 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  they  really 
were,  yet  He  was  formed  to  that  life  and 
teaching  simply  by  His  own  natural  char- 
acter and  the  influences  of  His  social 
condition."  The  absurdity  of  this  is 
self -apparent. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  carefully  survey 
the  circumstances  in  which  Christ  ap- 
peared, and  to  open  our  minds  fully  to 
all  that  He  was  and  taught  in  order  to 
see  how  insufficient  are  such  methods  of 
accounting  for  a  character  and  a  life  so 
unique. 

Tlie  life  of  Jesus  shines  out  from  the 
pages  of  the  Gospel  and  any  one  can  tell 
by  simply  looking  at  that  story  that  it  is 
genuine  and  not  an  invention.  We  might 
as  well  say  that  the  sim  was  invented  and 
set  blazing  in  the  firmament  by  four  men 
who  knew  nothing  about  light  and  heat 
as  to  say  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John  invented  that  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  set  it  up  for  the  whole  worid  to  gaze 
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upon.  No,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
given  us  in  the  Gospels  stands  forth  clear- 
ly and  vividly  with  all  the  transparency 
of  truth,  in  every  word  which  describe 
Ihat  life  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary. 

'^Christianity  has  always  rested  and 
will  rest  always  upon  the  historic  facts  of  < 
Scripture — above  all  upon  the  life  of 
Christ."  Now  the  Creeds  have  simply 
embodied  in  their  teaching  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  when  we  say  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  "conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  **  we  say 
no  more,  no  less,  than  Scripture  sets  forth, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  the  Virgin  Birth 
as  taught  in  Ihe  Creeds  without  doubting 
the  Scripture  account  of  that  birth, 
and  thereby  setting  aside  the  whole 
record. 

"The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  conjunction  of  the  Divine  and  the 
Human,  is  the  mystery  or  mysteries,  the 
wonder  of  heaven  and  earth,  each  alike 
astonished  at  the  union  of  both,  the  one 
everlasting  miracle  of  divine  power  and 
love." 

The  Incarnation  is  the  basis  of  all 
Christian  dogma,  and  the  Virgin  Birth 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  fact  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  sacred  narrative 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  respecting  this  great  doc- 
trine. They  stand  or  fall  together,  and 
upon  whether  they  stand  or  fall  depends 
the  stability  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"Truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail," 
and  that  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene 
stands  to-day  is  because  its  rock-bed 
foundation  was  Truth. 

The  Incarnation  while  it  is  as  stated 
a  great  mystery,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  it 
was  only  the  logical  outcome  of  the  fiat 
of  God  when  He  said:  "Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image."  Man  came 
and  for  years  struggled  and  waited  for  a 
more  perfect  revelation  of  the  image. 
Man  realized  that  at  his  best  he  was  far 
from  being  such  a  creature  as  Grod  in- 
tended he  should  be,  there  was  a  yearning 
after  a  pattern  which  would  present  the 
perfect  ideal  of  personality  and  that  came 


to  pass  when   God  became   Incarnate, 
when  the  Word  was  made  Flesh. 

The  believer  has  this  satisfaction,  that 
above  the  Babel  of  doubt  and  confusion 
he  can  see  the  need  of  the  Incarnation 
and  he  can  place  absolute  confidence  in 
the  historical  reality  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
for  in  faith  in  these  facts  he  finds  the  only 
true  solution  of  the  problems  of  life. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  truly  treading 
upon  Holy  Ground  when  we  attempt 
even  most  reverently  to  give  expression 
to  our  belief  in  that  much  of  the  mystery 
which  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to 
us.     What  does  the  Gospel  tell  us  ? 

St.  Matthew  says  (R.  V.,  I.,  22,  28,  24, 
25) :  "  Now  all  this  is  come  to  pass  that 
it  might  be  fulfiUed  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet,  saying. 
Behold  the  virgin  shall  be  with  child  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  son  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Immanuel  which  is,  bdng 
interpreted,  Grod  with  us.  And  Joseph 
arose  from  his  sleep  and  did  as  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  commanded  him  and  took 
unto  him  his  wife :  And  knew  her  not  till 
she  had  brought  forth  a  son;  and  he 
called  his  name  Jesus." 

The  passage  quoted  by  St.  Matthew 
is  found,  as  is  well  known,  in  Isaiah  (VH., 
14)  and  there  had  been  a  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  near  the  time  when 
it  was  uttered.  The  wicked  king  Ahaz 
alarmed  at  a  threatened  invasion  of  Judea 
was  about  to  apply  to  the  Assyrians  for 
assistance.  Isaiah  was  sent  to  him  by 
the  Lord  to  command  him  to  put  his  trust 
in  God  alone  for  deliverance  and  to  ask 
of  God  a  sign.  Ahaz  refused  and  God 
volunteered  a  sign  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
namely,  that  the  young  wife  of  Isaiah 
should  bear  a  son  and  that  before  the 
child  should  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good,  z.  e.,  before  he  should 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  the  hostile 
kings  whom  Ahaz  feared  should  both 
perish.  But  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was 
couched  in  language  the  literal  fulfillment 
of  which  could  and  did  happen  only  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God. 
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The  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate 
simply  that  Isaiah  should  be  made  a  true 
prophet,  but  that  by  the  prophecy,  which 
had  been  made  740  years  before  agreeing 
with  the  event,  men  should  believe  that 
Jesus  was  sent  from  God. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  word  "Al- 
mah"  which  means  "Vii^n"  has  other 
meanings  besides  that  of  an  unmarried 
woman  who  has  preserved  the  purity  of 
her  body,  but  in  the  record  of  our  Lord's 
birth  it  can  only  mean  that  a  '*  maiden 
should  without  the  natural  agency  of  any 
human  father  whatever  become  the  mother 
of  One  who  was  at  once  the  Babe  of  her 
bosom  and  the  God  of  her  immortaUty.'* 
(Maclear,  III.,  99.) 

Bishop  Satterlee  (New  Testament 
Churchmanship,  p.  40)  says,  "during  the 
period  of  His  youth  and  early  manhood, 
our  Lord  has  set  an  example  of  filial 
duty  to  every  child  of  human  parents. 
Indeed  all  through  the  years  that  followed 
His  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  He  was 
twelve  years  of  age  we  read  that  He  went 
down  to  Nazareth  and  was  subject  unto 
them,  and  even  up  to  the  time  when  at 
the  age  of  thirty  He  began  His  public 
ministry  He  appears  to  have  been  an 
inmate  of  that  home  at  Nazareth;  but 
where  in  the  whole  Gospeb  do  we  find 
Him  reveaUng,  by  a  single  word,  the  or- 
dinary human  consciousness  of  being 
the  son  of  a  human  parent  ?  "     ^ 

After  the  narrative  given  us  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  Nativity  there  is  nothing 
more  said  regarding  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus;  there  was  evidently  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  reiterated.  The  Church 
has  firmly  held  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  to  the  beUef  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  set  forth  in 
these  same  Scriptures,  which  belief  has 
been  embodied  in  the  Creeds  which  have 
become  the  symbols  of  the  Faith  of 
Christendom. 

Keim  in  his  Jesus  of  Nazara  (H.,  p. 
41),  referring  to  the  genealogies,  saj^ 
"they  could  only  have  been  devised  by 
their  original  authors  in  the  belief  that 


Jesus  was  Joseph's  son,"  and  from  this 
fact  he  attempts  to  discredit  the  story  of 
the  Miraculous  Conception;  but  this 
argument  is  well  answered  by  E.  Griffith 
Jones  in  his  The  Ascent  Through  Christy 
(pp.  ^6  et  seq,)y  where  also  the  relation 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  treated 
most  thoroughly  and  convincingly  to 
show  that  the  birth  of  Christ  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  way  the  Scriptures 
record  it  and  in  no  other. 

As  soon  as  we  deny  the  physical  fact 
of  the  Virgin  Birth  we  nullify  the  truth 
for  which  it  stands,  or  else  we  try  to  de- 
vise a  garbled  theory  of  the  Incarnation 
which  is  far  from  satisfying  the  demands 
of  either  our  minds  or  our  hearts,  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  of  the  Miraculous  Concep- 
tion the  Incarnation  has  its  full  meaning 
— ^the  "Word  became  Flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  and  we  beheld  EQs  glory — ^the 
glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father 
full  of  grace  and  trutih." 

Why,  let  us  ask,  should  there  be  such 
a  strong  desire  to  put  a  strange  and  un- 
usual construction  upon  the  very  words 
of  the  Scripture?  H  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Mary,  was  simply  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
through  Joseph,  the  Husband  of  Mary, 
why  was  the  Apostle  particular  in  stating 
that  Joseph  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
Mary's  condition  was  minded  to  put  her 
away  privily  and  not  to  make  a  public 
example  of  her.  This  fact  is  stated  by 
St.  Matthew  with  careful  directness,  and 
the  words  must  be  taken  as  meaning 
what  they  imply,  and  nothing  else. 

Joseph  knew  his  espoused  wife,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  a  pious  and  pure 
maiden,  and  was  perplexed.  She  had 
been  absent  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin  Eliza- 
beth for  three  months  and  it  was  not  until 
her  return  that  Joseph  noticed  her  con- 
dition and  was  minded  to  divorce  her 
privately.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  thought 
he  has  a  dream  in  which  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  him  and  he  is  told 
to  "  Fear  not  to  take  Mary  unto  him  as 
wife,  for,"  said  the  angel,  "that  which  ia 
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tmwina  in  her  k  of  the  Hdty  Gfaosf* 
TUi  k  cftrteinljr  Dol  ao  aaibifimti  state- 


If  we  ntiopest  tlico  tfaat  the  BleHed 
VffipA  Miifj  waM  fbjmcaBj  with  dnld 
tfafv/iiii^  cciitirjo  with  Joieph  her  espoused 
hudMUid^  and  thai  the  onl j  nirmde  was 
the  entianr^  of  God  bjr  means  of  the  VUAj 
Spint  into  the  ^cup  of  dMj/*  we  igooie 
the  positive  statements  of  the  Evangel- 
ists; we  discredit  the  sincerity  of  Joseph's 
th^Migbts  and  actions;  and  we  cast  a 
douUt  not  onlj  upon  the  whole  stoiy  of 
the  Natiritjt  but  upon  the  Atonement 
as  well. 

Sr>roe  people  say:  ^  How  much  simpler 
ytmr  Christianity  would  be  if  you  were 
Up  leave  all  minuses  out  of  your  Creed/' 
These  persons  are  willing  to  admit  that 
Jesus  was  a  good  man*  They  even  gO/ 
further  and  say  He  was  the  best  Man  that 
ever  livedo  the  pattern  and  example  of 
hufnanity  for  all  time.  ^  But/'  thc^  say» 
^do  n't  ask  us  to  believe  that  He  was  Grod 
— that  He  was  bom  of  a  Virgin  through 
thi;  intervention  of  aso-called  Holy  Spirit/' 

But  stop  I  If  Jesus  was  only  a  man 
then  He  could  not  be  called  a  good  man, 
IntcAune  He  claimed  to  be  that  which  He 
was  not. 

As  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher  says,  "the 
supernatural  claims  of  Jesus  are  identi- 
fied with  the  excellence  of  His  character. 
Both  stand  or  fall  together."  We  are 
justifled  in  putting  our  trust  in  Him  on 
account  of  His  goodness  which  surpasses 
all  that  we  could  conceive.  We  know 
that  one  whose  character  was  so  irre- 
proachable could  not  be  deceived,  and 
His  testimony  concerning  Himself  is 
worthy  of  all  credence.  **  To  this  end," 
H()  said,  ''  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause 
canio  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  tmth.  He  that  is  of  the 
truth  hcareth  my  voice."  This  is  EQs 
testimony  respecting  Himself.  He  was 
the  Tmth.  It  was  for  it  He  lived,  and 
for  it  He  suffered  and  died,  and  that 
falsehood  had  any  share  whatever  in  His 
(Character  would  be  contrary  to  all  that 
is  reasonable  in  law  or  in  mcmb. 


cfiscusBed 

we  are  met  with  the  question:  "Is  not 
this  a  ptugiejsiie  age,  are  not  the  times 
prrnKar,  are  not  ccftain  modificadicMis  of 
yoor  Creeds  needed  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  advandi^  qTiKntion,  the 
advanced  thought  and  the  progressive 
cattare  of  the  tunes?"  We  may  make 
bold  to  answer  that  this  is  assuredly  a 
progressive  age  and  we  ^toiry  in  its  ad- 
vanced thought  and  culture  and  in  eveiy- 
thing  which  the  age  has  produced  for  the 
betterment  of  the  race  and  for  the  |ho- 
motion  of  man's  highest  welfare. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  tins  epidemic  of 
dumge.  Some  things  remain  unchanged. 
Human  nature  is  still  the  same  to^lay 
as  it  ever  has  been.  The  heart  of  man 
is  still  selfish  and  sinful — it  is  still  at 
enmity  against  God,  and  this  same  human 
nature  can  be  satisfied  to-day  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  old  Gospel  which  the 
Apostles  and  the  eariy  Fathers  of  the 
Church  preached. 

That  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 
should  misrepresent  and  pervert  its  teach- 
ings and  attempt  to  discredit  the  funda- 
mental truths  upon  which  that  faith  is 
based  and  to  undermine  its  influence  in 
every  conceivable  manner  is  not  strange, 
and  if  this  open  hostility  were  all  it  woidd 
be  reason  for  congratulation,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  are  traitors  in  the  very 
household,  and  the  faith  has  been  at- 
tacked many  times  by  those  who  were  its 
professed  friends  and  pledged  to  its  de- 
fense. These  friends  ( ?)  under  the  plea 
of  liberality  and  broadmindedness  have 
tried  to  rob  the  faith  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  believers.  They  hold 
out  for  our  acceptance  a  stone  instead  of 
bread,  a  corpse  instead  of  life,  a  mess  of 
pottage  for  a  birthright;  and  when  we 
consider  what  they  would  offer  us  for  the 
"faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  we 
are  fain  to  cry  out  as  did  Mary  at  the 
Sepulcher,  "They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord." 

If  we  are  to  have  a  religion  worth  any- 
thing at  all  we  must  not  take  from  it  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  of  all  that  is  supernatural 
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or  miraculous  in  its  origin  and  its  develop- 
ment, because  religion  is  the  tie  which 
binds  men  to  God»  and  it  must  therefore 
present  to  men  something  to  show  its 
divine  origin — there  must  necessarily  be 
in  it  elements  above  and  beyond  the  lim- 
itations of  earth. 

But  why  speak  of  the  natural  and  super- 
natural in  r^ard  to  a  matter  in  which 
we  believe  that  God  has  given  to  man  a 
positive  revelation?  Even  without  this 
revelation  can  the  most  learned  explain 
for  us  the  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  ?  We  may  be  able 
to  find  an  academic  definition  of  the  two 
words,  but  these  definitions  are  again 
limited  by  our  meager  knowledge. 

Let  us  cease  trying  to  measure  eternal 
things  with  a  yard-stick. 

Let  us  cease  tiying  to  deceive  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  can  live  on 
husks.  Let  us  be  as  honest  in  these 
spiritual  matters  as  we  are  or  try  to  be 
in  the  temporal  affairs  of  life.  Let  not 
the  barriers  of  our  spiritual  life  and  de- 


velopment be  of  our  own  making.  As 
rational  beings  we  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve in  Grod,  and  if  we  believe  in  God 
let  us  also  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  and 
if  we  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  be- 
lieve in  the  record  of  His  condescension 
in  becoming  man  for  us  and  for  our  sal- 
vation. All  Holy  Scripture  has  been 
written  for  our  learning  and  there  is  only 
one  thing  open  to  us — ^that  is  to  accept 
the  record  of  this  life  of  God  on  earth  as 
given  us  by  Grod's  grace  in  the  Gospels, 
and  like  lliomas,  the  Doubter,  to  appro- 
priate this  same  Jesus  as  our  Lord  and 
our  Grod.  Then  we  need  no  alternatives, 
no  compromises,  but  with  belief  in  the 
^rgin  Birth  will  go  belief  in  the  Virgin 
life,  and  in  the  calm  possession  of  a  faith 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  we  may  feel  se- 
cure, not  only  in  our  present  life,  but  in 
that  life  to  come  when  we  shall  see  not 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face. 

William  R.  Bushbt. 
Waahingionf  D,  C. 


CONCERNING  THOSE  WHO  WORK. 


Bt  Matnabd  Butler, 

Special  Corvetpondent  of  The  Abuta  at  Barlin,  PniMia. 


ONE  OF  the  most  interesting  com- 
pilations to  the  student  of  political 
economy  in  its  broadest  sense  and  most 
liberal  application,  is  the  collection  is- 
sued by  the  German  Department  of 
Labor,  of  the  replies  of  forty-six  of  the 
most  populous,  and,  industrially,  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  Empire,  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  taken  by  them  to 
provide  work  in  the  winter  months  for 
the  unemployed  workingmen  and — ^in 
a  few  cases — women. 

This  collection,  which  grew  out  of  the 
realization  of  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  socialistic  problems  involved  in  the 
spectacle  of  so  and  so  many  thousands 
of  respectable  men  thrown  out  of  work 


every  year  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
was  systematically  begun  in  190S. 

It  was  obtained  by  addressing  a  series 
of  tabulated  questions  to  the  Mayors 
and  Councillors  of  fifty-seven  cities  of 
the  Empire,  and  by  the  detailed  replies 
of  the  said  forty-six  of  that  number;  the 
remaining  eleven  having  either  never  yet 
undertaken  "  Necessity-Employment,*'  as 
it  is  called  in  the  German  language,  or 
having,  like  the  town  of  Solingen,  long 
since  done  away  with  the  need  of  it  by 
the  sensible  and  generous  administration 
of  the  managers  of  its  important  steel 
works. 

Among  the  forty-six  cities  are  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Barmen,  Breslau,  Charlotten- 
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burg»  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Darmstadt, 
Dr^en,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Strassbourg,  and  Worms, 
which  represent  either  specific  industries, 
as  Barmen  and  Cologne;  or  various  in- 
dustries characteristic  of  and  in  a  measure 
confined  to  their  part  of  Germany,  as 
Leipzig  and  Breslau;  or  commercial 
enterprises  of  different  kinds,  as  Frank- 
fort, the  banking  and  brokerage  center, 
and  Hamburg,  the  shipping  center. 

The  formula  submitted  to  the  fifty- 
seven  Mayors  was  as  follows: 

1.  In  what  year  did  you  last  organize 
**  Necessity-Employment "  ? 

2.  Of  what  nature  was  the  employ- 
ment ?  (z.  ^.,  whether  masonry  in  public 
buildings,  digging  in  public  grounds, 
office- work,  etc.,  etc.) 

3.  What  were  the  conditions  under 
which  you  admitted  workmen  to  the 
"  Necessity-Employment "  ? 

(a)  Did  you  admit  only  married  men 
and  women,  or  those  who  had  others  to 
support  ? 

(b)  From  what  age  upward  ? 

(c)  Did  you  stipulate  that  they  must 
be  citizens  of  your  town,  or  at  least  resi- 
dent there  ? 

(d)  Did  you  admit  persons  who  were 
already  receiving  a  measure  of  support 
from  the  poor  fund  ? 

4.  Did  you  pay  for  the  work  by  the 
day,  or  did  you  also  pay  by  the  piece  ? 

5.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  you 
call  a  day's  work  ? 

6.  Did  the  dty  provide  the  food  for  the 
workers,  wholly  or  partially?  If  par- 
tially, was  it  breakfast  and  luncheon? 
And  was  either,  or  were  both  entirely  free, 
or  did  the  workmen  pay  a  trifle  ? 

7.  What  were  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  city  during  the  year  named  ? 

To  these  questions  the  answers  were, 
in  the  main,  alike;  but  in  the  particulars 
in  which  they  differed,  the  difference  was 
very  marked. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  replying  for  the  winter 
of  1902-1903,  stipulates  that,  as  a  rule, 
only  men  who  have  lived  in  the  town  for 


two  years  shall  be  employed;    a  stipula- 
tion that  would  appear  to  defeat  the  veiy 
end  and  aim  of  **  Necessity-Employment," 
since  just  the  men  who  have  lived  the 
shortest  time  in  a  town  are  the  men  most 
likely  to  be  in  sudden  need  of  ^vork.    Aiz 
furthermore  adds  to  its  severity  by  de- 
creeing that  tlie  payment  of  the  wages 
take  place  only  once  a  week.     That  is,  a 
man  b^ns,  say,  on  Wednesday  moming; 
and  the  wages  are  paid  Saturday  after- 
noon.    In  the  meantime   what   are  his 
starving  family,  what  is  he,  himself,  to  do 
for  food  until  Saturday  night  ?     Aix  also 
precludes    the   young    workman — ^wUch 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  bad  idea — unless  he 
lives  with  his  parents:   that  is,  'a  young 
man  under  twenty,  who  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  family,  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  a  boy  of  sixteen,  save  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  may  not 
apply  for  work.    The  preference  is  given 
to  the  old  and  enfeebled  workmen,  who 
are  already  in  receipt  of  a  measure  of 
assistance  from  the  public  funds. 

The  work  itself  consisted  in  that  wint^, 
1902-1903,  of  sawing,  splitting  and  piling 
wood  in  the  city's  wood-yards. 

The  dty  of  Cologne  differs  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  the  kind  of  labor  offered, 
which  is  stone-breaking,  and  in  the  fact 
that  only  members  of  the  Grerman  Emr 
pire,  and  only  subscribers  to  Cologne*$ 
Old-Age-Pension-Society  shall  be  receiv- 
ed as  applicants  for  '' Necessity-Emjdoy- 
ment'M  Stipulations  which  excite  one's 
risibles,  but  which  are  not  quite  so  ab- 
surd as  they  at  first  appear,  since  almost 
every  German  town  has  its  Old-Age- 
Pension-Society,  which  is  a  kind  of  Sav- 
ings Bank  for  the  Poor.  But  Colc^e 
is  evidently  bent  upon  making  it  as  diflS- 
cult  as  possible  for  a  man  to  obtain  the 
work,  and  all- the  conditions  accompany- 
ing it  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of  pettiness 
and  grudging  hardness  not  flattering  to 
the  rich,  Rhine-swept  town.  After  sup- 
porters of  families,  who  come  first,  and 
after  men  who  have  no  homes  and  no  re- 
lations, who  come  next,  if  superfluous 
work  remains,  young  persons  who  have 
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*' completed  their  sixteenth  year"  may 
have  it  given  them  to  do,  if  they  have 
lived  "  at  least  one  year  in  Cologne  " !  As 
just  the  young  man  or  boy  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  would  be  the  workman 
most  likely  to  be  in  need, — the  farmer's 
boy  who  had  come  from  the  province, 
the  young  clerk  who  had  not  yet  secured 
a  position — ^the  stipulation  amounts  to  a 
prohibition. 

But  Cologne  goes  further:  it  prescribes 
that  even  the  "supporter  of  a  family" 
who  applies  for  work  shall  be  able  to 
show,  first,  a  paper  testifying  to  the  fact 
that  he  M  a  workman;  secondly,  the  re- 
ceipt for  his  subscription  to  the  just-men- 
tioned Old-Age-Pension-Society;  thirdly, 
a  paper  setting  forth  the  date  of  his  dis- 
missal by  his  former  employer;  fourthly, 
a  certificate — distinct  from  the  other! — 
testifjdng  to  the  exact  date  on  which  he 
paid  the  last  subscription  to  the  said  Old- 
Age-Pension-Society  ! 

These  eminently  Grerman,  and  in  the 
connection  eminently  ridiculous  pedan- 
tries, show  better  than  volumes  of  ex- 
planation could  how  far,  how  very  far, 
behind  in  the  refinements  of  education, 
in  the  humane  instincU^  is  the  middle- 
class  German  citizen;  how  impervious 
to  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of 
modem  civilization,  which  constantly 
cause  distress  and  bitter  need  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  every  winter  of 
their  lives.  These  human  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  stout  wine-and-beer-drink- 
ing,  well-fed,  selfish,  material  shop-keep- 
ers and  hotel-keepers  of  the  Cologne 
bourgeoisie^  who  may  never  have  had  ten 
pfennig  over  their  daily  needs  in  all  their 
lives;  to  whom  a  "karte"  in  the  Old- 
Age-Pension-Society,  with  all  its  abund- 
ant initial  expenses  and  annual  dues, 
would  be  as  unattainable  as  a  banking- 
account.  How  rarely  would  a  man  who 
had  all  such  financiid  details  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  life  of  comfort,  in 
such  extreme  apple-pie  order,  be  in  des- 
perate need  of  work!  And  "Necessity" 
work  is  just  for  those  who  have  not  all 
those  pedantries  vouched  for. 


Cologne  furthermore  stipulates  that  a 
man,  having  gone  through  all  the  just- 
mentioned  preliminaries  in  order  merely 
to  be  enrolled  as  seeking  work — and 
fancy  a  hungry,  heart-sick,  middle-aged, 
self-respecting  mechanic  being  tortured 
with  such  details — must  then,  in  case  the 
noble  city  of  Cologne  permits  him  to  work» 
spend  three  days  in  so-called  "lessons'* 
in  the  art  of  breaking  stones!  A  stone- 
mason, let  us  say,  through  misfortune 
and  illness,  or  through  any  other  of  the 
hundred  accidents  that  may  throw  such 
a  man  out  of  employment,  after  tramping 
about,  unable  to  pay  carfare  and  refused 
by  one  insolent,  domineering  petty-official 
after  another,  finally  is  forced  to  apply  at 
the  "  Necessity-Labor-Bureau,"  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  those  equally  domineering 
and  more  insolent  petty-officials  in  all  the 
aforesaid  ramifications,  is  set  down  to 
"lessons  in  stone-breaking"! 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  Grermany,  from 
north  to  south,  is  one  seething  hot-bed  of 
ultra-Socialism;  that  the  heart  of  the 
German  workman  bums  to  assert  its 
manhood,  its  part  in  the  land,  the  air  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ? 

But,  as  if  to  make  the  humiliation  more 
gaUing,  no  "notice"  of  dismissal  from 
the  work  is  allowed;  that  is,  the  munifi- 
cent city  of  Cologne  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  cast  a  man  out,  without  a  reason 
given,  without  appeal,  and  without  a 
penny  of  pay  over  the  day,  or  portion  of 
a  day,  when,  perchance,  a  brutal  overseer 
chooses  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain.  Also,  lest  an  intelligent,  quick 
or  skilful  man  should  get  a  little  "  ahead," 
Cologne  stipulates  that  no  workman  may 
earn  more  than  87^  cents  a  day.  In  other 
words,  in  Cologne  the  wortanan  in  the 
"Necessity-Employment"  department 
may  not  earn  as  much  as  he  can. 

The  labor  is  called  day-labor,  and — 
in  rare  cases — apiece-work;  but  the  pay, 
as  before  mentioned,  is  doled  out  once  a 
week,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
"  no  advance  "  of  any  portion  of  the  week- 
ly wage  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
made — '*  Vorsehtiss  wird  nickt  gewikrt** 
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A  glance  at  the  r^ulations  in  the  dty 
of  Darmstadt  reveals  the  general  drift  of 
the  conditions  to  be  the  same  as  in  Co- 
logae^  but  the  kind  of  work  offered  em- 
braces a  larger  number  of  occupations. 
These  are  chiefly  digging  canals»  laying 
walls  for  dty  buildings,  and  again  stone- 
breaking.  The  wages  vary  from  the 
highest,  about  5f  cents,  to  the  lowest, 
about  Sf  cents,  per  hour.  That  is,  a 
man  in  Darmstadt,  if  he  works  eight  full 
hours  a  day,  can  earn,  at  the  utmost,  46 
cents  a  day.  Multiply  this  by  six  days, 
and  he  earns  about  $2.76  per  week.  On 
this  sum  a  family  of  four,  sometimes,  in 
prolific  Germany,  of  six,  must  exist  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  It  is 
horrible. 

Darmstadt  also  requires  the  stone- 
breaking  workers  to  pay  for  the  **  SchtUz- 
BriUerif**  or  spectacles  for  the  protection 
of  the  eyes,  at  the  rate  of  about  11  cents 
per  pair;  so,  if  a  man  earns,  say  the 
largest  of  the  above-mentioned  sums  per 
hour,  he  has  to  work  nearly  two  hours 
the  first  day  for  nothing.  The  dty  of 
Darmstadt  therefore  *' makes''  out  of 
every  stone-breaker  in  the  "Necessity- 
Employment"  two  hours  of  his  and  his 
family's  body  and  soul  hunger,  during 
the  bitter  winter  months. 

Darmstadt,  also,  like  Colc^e,  pays 
the  wages  weekly. 

The  only  dty,  so  far  as  careful  scrutiny 
of  this  Report  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of 
the  German  Empire  shows,  which  ap- 
pears to  recognize  the  possibility  of  hu- 
mane consideration  in  the  treatment  of 
applicants  for  "Necessity-Employment," 
is  Frankfort.  In  that  great  commerdal 
center  the  Mayor  and  his  Coundllors 
during  many  sessions  and  many  discus- 
sions, evidently,  honestly  and  honorably 
endeavored  to  prepare  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  laborer,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  Frankfort's  enor- 
mous prosperity.  It  pajrs  daily;  it  offers 
him  real  work, — not  only  the  convict's 
stone-breaking,  or  the  school-boy's  wood- 
sawing;  he  is  to  plant  trees  in  the  public 


parks,  help  in  the  lajdng  of  the  walls  of 
public  buildings,  and  even  office-work 
is  under  consideration.  Also,  if  a  man 
by  transgressing  a  rule  or  neglecting  a 
r^ulation,  should  be  dismissed,  he  is 
given  another  chance  in  that  he  is  allowed 
to  work  in  the  Aims-Houses. 

Frankfort  espedally  recommends  sepa- 
ration of  the  "Necessity-Laborer"  from 
the  alms-recdver,  and  suggests  that  the 
method  should  be  accentuated  in  eveiy 
dty. 

Thirty-nine  dties  give  employment  in 
road-making,  tree-planting,  canal-dig- 
ging, water-pipe-laying,  gravel-hauling 
and  strewing,  and  snow-shovelling;  twen- 
ty-five, in  stone-breaking;  one,  in  street- 
paving;  five,  in  masonry;  eleven,  in 
street-sweeping  and  ice-breaking;  two, 
in  forestry  work, — that  is,  tree-planting 
and  watering,  in  public  grounds;  three, 
in  wood-sawing  and  spUtting;  one,  in 
braiding  mats;   and  one,  in  office-woik. 

The  dty  which  has  tried  office-work— 
Stuttgart — expresses  itself  as  [leased  with 
the  experiment,  and  points  out  that  it  has 
the  double  merit  of  giving  many  a  deserv- 
ing young  man  a  chance  to  tide  over  a 
hard  time,  and  of  costing  the  dty  nothing 
in  materials  or  tools. 

One  or  two  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  varia- 
tion in  wages  are  inddentally  mentioned 
in  the  Report,  namely,  that  in  Beriin, 
during  the  ten  years  of  1885  to  1895,  the 
average  wage  of  a  stone-mason  moved 
from  20  pfennig,  or  about  3f  cents,  to 
25  pfennig,  or  about  4f  cents,  per  hour; 
but,  unhappily,  the  higher  wage  applies 
to  1885,  so  that  the  average  in  Berlm  has 
sunk  during  those  ten  years.  The  high- 
est wage  ever  paid  was  96  pfennig,  or  not 
quite  25  cents,  per  hour. 

Another  work,  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  methods  for  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  is  a  pamphlet  recently 
published  by  the  Commissioners  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  Organization  for  the 
Benefit  of  Laborers,  called  An  Investigth 
Hon  into  the  System  of  Wages  in  the  Inm 
Industry  of  the  (German  Portions  of  Southr 
West    Luxembourg;     which    the    author 
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divides  into  the  Iron-Mining  Works  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  Machine-Works  and 
Small-Iron-Manufacturies  of  Alsatia.  In 
his  introduction,  which  sounds  something 
£ke  a  warning,  the  author,  Herr  Otto 
Bossmann,  quoting  from  Professor 
SchmoUer,  reminds  Germans  of  the  polit- 
ical-economic axiom,  that  production  is 
based  upon  need,  and  need  upon  national 
and  international  intercourse;  and  that 
the  last  hour  of  Grermany's  prosperity  in 
the  iron  industries  would  have  sounded 
the  moment  her  demand  for  arms,  en- 
gines for  commercial  and  war-ships, 
motors  and  the  innumerable  tools  and 
forms  of  apparatus  in  daily  and  yearly 
use,  ceased  or  diminished  in  perceptible 
degree.  He  institutes  a  comparison,  in 
the  need  of  iron  in  some  form  or  other, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Grermany,  per  head, 
which  shows  the  following  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  that  ore  since  1881,  and  the 
sudden  and  significant  stoppage  in  the 
year  1901. 

From  1861  to  1864  fhe  consumption 
was  at  the  rate  of  25.2  kilo,  to  every  in- 
dividual German;  in  1871  it  was  S3  kilo.; 
in  1890,  81.7  kilo.;  in  1895,  105.1  kilo.; 
in  1900,  131.7  kilo.;  but  in  1901  it  fell  to 
90.8  kilo.;  and  in  1902,  to  76.6  kilo.; 
while  in  1908  it  rose  again  to  98.1  kilo, 
per  head. 

The  cause  of  this  amazing  stoppage  in 
the  use  of  iron  in  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  complexities  and  uncertainties 
which,  the  author  considers,  are  likely 
to  beset  it  henceforth,  have  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  altered  the  conditions  of  the 
miner  and  workman  in  manufactories; 
altered  the  demands  which  he  feels  him- 
self entitled  to  make;  altered  the  measure 
of  independent  action  into  which  he  finds 
himself  forced  by  his  own  enlarged  sphere 
of  responsibility,  and  by  the  invitations 
which  he  receives  to  join  the  Socialistic 
unions  growing  up  with  amazing  rapidity 
in  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Herr  Bossmann  lays  strong  emphasis 
on  the  fact,  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  em- 
ployes, that  the  price  for  which  a  manu- 
facture is  sold,  and  its  value  in  exchange. 


is  not  fixed  by  the  cost  of  producing  it,  but 
by  the  quantity  in  which  it  has  to  be  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  the  value  of  man- 
ufactures does  not  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  or  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended upon  them,  but  on  the  proper 
distribuiion  of  the  labor. 

The  whole  pamphlet,  which  is  one  of 
three  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  SchmoUer,  Professor  Francke, 
and  other  men  of  note,  is  fuU  of  striking 
comments  and  is  eminently  enlightening 
as  to  the  iron  industry  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  science,  if  it 
may  as  yet  be  called  a  science,  is  so  con- 
tradictory as  Political  Economy;  and 
certainly  it  would  appear  as  if  the  deeper 
one  dives  into  the  problems  of  our  mod- 
em civilization,  the  less  clear  one  be- 
comes as  to  the  relations  of  causes  to  ef- 
fects. This  bewilderment  was  felt  by 
more  than  one  visitor  to  the  exhibition  of 
Home-IndustrieSy  held  in  Berlin,  in  the 
building  of  the  Old  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Among  the  innumerable  articles  made  at 
home,  which  are  badly,  alas!  how  badly 
paid,  were  several  which  are  normally, 
and  in  two  or  three  cases,  well  paid;  but 
these  are  not  always  articles  of  higher 
value,  either  to  middleman  or  to  shop- 
keeper, nor  yet  such  as  require  skilled 
labor.  For  instance,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  silk  ribbons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Crefeld,  workmen  and  workwomen 
receive  from  S^  to  40  pfennig  per  hour; 
while  for  fine  silk  stuffs,  by  the  yard,  they 
are  paid  in  Crefeld  itself  only  17  to  19 
pfennig  per  hour.     Why  ? 

Again,  the  coarser  qualities  of  under- 
clothing pay  the  workers  better  than  the 
finer  qualities;  and  the  same  apparent 
discrepancy  appears  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes. 

In  the  fabrication  of  beautiful  articles 
in  leather,  the  most  complicated  of  which 
require  delicate  skill,  acquired  by  years 
of  practice,  men  are  paid,  in  Offenbach, 
the  center  of  that  industry,  at  the  rate  of 
23  pfennig,  or  not  quite  6  cents  an  hour. 

Li   Saxony  women   and   girls   weave 
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straw  hats  for  not  quite  2i  cents  per  hour ; 
for  fine  pearl  hat-passementeries»  and 
for  hats  composed  entirely  of  chiffon, 
they  receive  not  quite  3^  cents  per  hour. 
Li  the  manufacture  of  toys,  however, 
** grinding  the  face  of  the  poor"  attains 
its  height.  For  twdve  dozen  doll's  ward- 
robes the  ttx)rkman  is  paid  12  pfennig; 
and  it  takes  one  family  of  three  to  four 
persons,  four  hours  and  a  half  to  produce 


one  dozen.  That  is,  for  twelve  of  these 
pretty  little  pieces  of  doll^s  furniture  from 
three  to  four  people  work  more  than  half 
a  day,  for  Z\  cents/ 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  worid  a^voke  to 
the  miseries  of  civilization  and  ceased  to 
drain  the  blood  of  its  brothers  in  cruelties 
such  as  these  ? 

Matnard  Btttler. 

Berlin,  Prussia 


POLYGAMY  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


Bt  Thsodors  Schboeder. 


AS  AN  accompaniment  to  each  of  the 
xV  half  dozen  or  more  attempts  to 
secure  statehood  for  Utah,  there  has  been 
some  discussion  upon  the  desirability  of 
so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
to  give  Congress  power  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  polygamy  and  kindred 
offenses.  Owing  to  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  Mormon  leaders 
have  broken  their  pledges  concerning  the 
cessation  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
habitation, whidi  pledges  were  made  to 
secure  Statehood  and  a  return  of  the  es- 
cheated church  property,  such  an  agita- 
tion has  been  revived. 

The  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
Iowa,  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  Democratic  state  conven- 
tions in  Idaho,  several  general  assemblies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Inter- 
denominational Council  of  Women,  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  have  each  demanded  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  Congress  power  to 
suppress  polygamy.  Thousands  of  pe- 
titions have  been  sent  to  Washington 
making  the  same  demand,  and  resolu- 
tions to  that  end  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  and  numerous  members 
have  proclaimed  their  support. 

Suidy  such  an  array  of  public  sentiment 


demands  !a  careful j^vestigation  of  the 
question  raised. 

Unfortunately  the  Mormons,  who 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  oppose 
sudi  actions,  are  apparentiy  forced  into 
acquiescence  with  the  demands  of  their 
enemies  by  the  fear  that  their  opposition 
will  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  bad 
faith  when  they  claim  to  have  repudiated 
polygamy.  Furthermore,  their  opposi- 
tion would  be  taken  by  the  country  as  an 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment.  The  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  case  of  Senator  Smoot,  of 
course,  will  not  solve  the  Mormon  prob- 
lem. The  immediate  result  will  only  be 
to  intensify  Mormon  zealots,  and  to  con- 
vince the  anti-Mormon  agitators  that 
something  more  is  needed,  and  in  thdr 
distress,  no  doubt,  they  will  redouble 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  the  only  means  of  aveng- 
ing the  wrong  to  their  disappointed  re- 
formatory intentions. 

It  is  time  therefore  that  the  public  be 
given  some  accurate  information  as  to 
the  past  and  present  extent  of  Mormon 
polygamy.  Such  information  will  dis- 
illusionize many  who  believe  that  all 
Mormons  are  polygamists,  as  well  as 
those  who  believe  that  Mormon  polyga- 
mic families  are  a  matter  of  purely  an- 
cient history.  * 
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In  order  that  our  perspective  may  be 
made  a  little  more  perfect,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  indulge  in  a  little  retrospection 
concerning  Mormon  polygamy.  The 
revelation  authorizing  and  justifying  it, 
as  the  same  is  now  published,  together 
with  further  esoteric  doctrines  upon  the 
same  subject,  was  by  God  delivered  to 
Joseph  Smith  (so  it  is  alleged)  as  early  as 
1831.  Almost  inmiediately  after,  the 
conduct  of  the  *' Saints"  became  such 
that  their  neighbors  accused  them  of 
having  their  wives  in  common.  Later, 
though  the  revelation  had  not  yet  been 
made  pubUc,  the  charge  was  changed  to 
polygamy,  and  was  one  among  many 
causes  which  led  to  the  forcible  expul- 
sions of  Mormons  from  both  Missouri 
and  HUnois.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
the  leaders  generally  began  secretly  to 
practice  polygamy  in  1841,  though  the 
revelation  was  not  reduced  to  writing 
until  1843,  nor  made  public  until  1852. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  now  admitted,  the 
Mormon  leaders  persistently  and  deUb- 
erately  Ued  about  the  existence  of  such 
a  doctrine  or  practice  during  all  the  years 
from  1831  until  1852,  and  afterwards 
justified  their  falsehoods  by  putting  the 
responsibihty  therefor  upon  Grod.  This 
fact  casts  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  their 
present  professions. 

Polygamy  never  had  expressed  legal 
sanction  in  Utah.  The  practice  so  far 
as  statute  law  was  concerned  was  per- 
missive only  through  the  absence  of  pro- 
hibitory criminal  legislation.  A  Terri- 
torial statute  against  adultery  was  prompt- 
ly  repealed  by  a  Mormon  legislature 
when  Gentile  Territorial  judges,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  construed  it  to  cover 
sexual  relation  between  men  and  their 
polygamous  wives.  As  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion polygamy  was  in  one  sense  possible 
to  all,  though  it  was  always  a  necessary 
pre-requisite  to  secure  the  permission  of 
proper  church  authorities,  whose  consent 
could  be  had  only  if  the  applicant's 
church-standing  .was  unquestioned,  as 
evidenced  by  his  obedience  to  "  counsel  ** 
and  a  balanced  tithing  account.     In  this 


aspect  polygamy  was  an  indulgence 
bought  by  tithes  and  servility.  To  the 
elect  few  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  to  enter 
polygamy,  without  doing  wUch  they 
would  lose  their  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments here,  and  part  of  their  possible 
spiritual  exaltation  in  the  hereafter. 
Thus  it  came  to  be  said  that  at  least  three 
wives  were  necessary  to  social  respecta- 
biUty  in  Utah. 

Under  these  conditions  polygamy,  as 
an  institution,  enjoyed  years  of  unmo- 
lested growth  both  as  to  numbers  and  in- 
fluence. The  first  anti-polygamy  law 
passed  by  Congress  became  operative 
July,  1862,  but  remained  a  dead  letter 
upon  the  statute-books.  The  first  ef- 
fective anti-polygamy  legislation  was  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  Act  of  March,  1882. 
Under  it,  between  1882  and  1890,  about 
2,200  convictions  for  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion were  secured  in  the  Territorial  courts. 
Polygamy  (the  ceremony  by  which  added 
wives  were  acquired)  was  a  different  of- 
fense, and  owing  to  Mormon  perjury 
could  seldom  be  proven.  Only  a  half 
dozen  convictions  were  ever  secured  on 
a  charge  of  polygamy.  Unlawful  cohab- 
itation consisted  of  living  in  the  habit  and 
repute  of  marriage  with  more  than  one 
woman.  This  charge  was  more  easy  of 
proof,  hence  most  prosecutions  were  un- 
der that  part  of  the  act. 

The  Mormon  population  of  Utah  in 
1866  was  estimated  at  60,000.  In  that 
population  the  proportion  of  plural  mar- 
riages was  believed  from  evidence  taken 
in  that  year  by  a  conmiittee  of  Congress 
to  have  been  ''not  less**  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  married  males. 
Senator  Dubois  of  Idaho,  then  delegate 
from  that  Territory,  asserted  in  1889 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  Territories  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  in  his 
opinion  one  third  of  the  adult  Mormons 
of  Idaho  were  living  in  polygamous  re- 
lation. None  of  the  Mormon  represent- 
atives present  at  that  hearing  took  issue 
with  this  conclusion,  notwithstanding 
which  fact,  the  latter  estimate,  at  this  remo- 
teness, seems  a  little  extravagant  for  1889. 
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The  Edmunds-Tucker  act  went  into 
effect  March,  1882,  and  for  the  first  time 
made  effective  the  anti-polygamy  legis- 
lation of  Congress.  Under  this  act  all 
persons  living  in  polygamy  were  disfran- 
chised, and  eminent  gentlemen  from  out- 
side the  Territory  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  conduct  elections  in  Utah. 
According  to  their  report  of  November 
17,  1882,  the  effect  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  polygamists  was  to  exclude  from 
the  registration  list  about  12,000  voters, 
men  and  women.  This,  however,  did 
not  represent  the  total  number  actually 
living  in  polygamy.  The  naturalized 
voters  of  Utah  at  that  time  were  a  third 
more  numerous  than  the  native-bom, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Utah 
Conmiission.  With  so  large  a  foreign 
population  there  must  of  necessity  have 
been  thousands  of  unnaturalized  foreign- 
ers residing  there,  most  of  whom  would 
be  Mormons,  and  many  living  in  polyg- 
amous relations.  These,  of  course,  would 
not  appear  as  disfranchised  by  the  new 
law,  and  therefore  would  not  be  shown 
as  having  their  names  dropped  from  the 
r^stration  list.  This  is  true  also  of  a 
considerable  number  of  minors  living  in 
polygamy.  The  Mormons  have  always 
been  strong  advocates  of  early  marriage. 
During  the  worst  days  of  Utah,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  some  ecclesiastic- 
ally exalted  Mormon  priest  with  a  girl- 
child  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  as 
one  of  his  polygamous  wives.  Gentile 
agitation  had  somewhat  improved  this 
condition  by  1882,  notwithstanding  which 
there  would  still  be  many  polygamous 
wives  too  young  to  vote,  under  the  wom- 
an's suffrage  provision  of  Territorial 
laws.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
takes  no  account  of  a  third  class.  Elec- 
tions in  Utah  were  very  one-sided  in 
those  days.  The  church-party  had  every- 
thing its  own  way.  Of  die  votes  cast  in 
the  election  of  August,  1882,  even  after 
the  disfranchisement  of  polygamists,  the 
Mormon  candidate  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress received  79  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  can  readily  understand 


that  very  many  Mormons,  and  among 
them  the  usual  percentage  of  polygamists, 
would  not  be  registered  at  all,  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
registration  Usts  and  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  12,000  polygamists  spoken 
of  by  the  commission. 

These  three  classes  of  polygamists  not 
included  in  the  12,000,  who  were  dropped 
from  the  registration  list,  probably  would 
bring  the  total  of  persons  living  in  polyg- 
amous relations  up  to  15,000  in  1882. 
There  is  no  public  record  from  which  we 
can  judge  the  average  number  of  wives 
to  each  man  polyganust.  Some,  of 
course,  had  but  two.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  one  must  have  three  to  be  wholly 
acceptable  in  respectable  society,  and 
the  biography  of  apostle  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball credits  him  with  forty-five  wives, 
whom  he  lovingly  designated  as  **  cows." 

It  is  the  concensus  of  observers  that 
four  wives  for  each  polygamous  house- 
hold would  be  nearly  an  average  in  1880, 
perhaps  a  fraction  too  high  for  later  dates. 
Some  people  very  well-informed  have 
estimated  the  average  as  low  as  three. 
With  15,000  men  and  women  in  the 
status  of  polygamy,  and  averaging  be- 
tween three  and  four  wives  to  each  fam- 
ily, would  make  the  number  of  polyga- 
mous families  in  Utah  range  between 
3,000  and  8,700. 

Early  in  the  sixties,  a  Congressional 
Committee,  after  extended  investigation, 
estimated  the  total  number  of  polygamous 
families  at  8,500.  In  the  seventies.  Mor- 
mon authorities  estimated  the  number 
at  3,000  families.  The  margin  of  vari- 
ance between  these  estimates,  made  by 
different  persons,  by  different  methods, 
and  accompanied  by  different  motives, 
is  so  small  as  to  leave  litUe  room  for  doubt 
that  in  1880  and  the  years  imimediately 
following  the  number  of  polygamous 
Mormon  families  in  Utah  was  very  near 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  In  June, 
1880,  the  white  population  of  Utah  was 
142,381.  Election  returns  then  and  since 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  80  per  cent, 
or  113,904,  of  that  population  were  Mor- 
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mon.  According  to  the  best  information 
obtainable,  we  conclude  that  in  1880 
there  were  in  Utah  Territory  8,500  men 
living  with  11,500  women  in  polygamous 
relation.  The  total  population  of  Utah 
was  143,907.  Total  white  population, 
142,381.  Total  male  population,  74,- 
471.    Total  female   population,   69,436. 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  two 
sources  of  information  as  to  the  number 
of  polygamous  families  in  recent  years. 
Just  prior  to  the  late  unpleasantness 
which  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
polygamous  Congressman  B.  H.  Roberts 
of  Utah,  the  clergy  of  the  Christian 
churches  made  as  careful  a  canvass  as 
they  could,  with  the  resulting  conclusion 
that  there  were  2,000  polygamous  fami- 
lies in  Utah  ''living  their  religion.**  A 
little  later  the  Mormon  church  organ 
denied  the  accuracy  of  that  canvass,  but 
admitted  the  existence  of  1,600  such  fami- 
lies. Here  we  may  assume  an  average 
of  the  hostile  and  the  friendly  estimate 
to  be  quite  close  to  the  real  trudi. 

The  net  product  of  all  this,  that  while 
the  Mormons  of  Utah  have,  since  1866, 
probably  increased  three-fold,  the  num- 
ber of  polygamous  families  has  decreased 
from  about  3,500  to  about  1,800.  What 
is  true  of  Mormons  in  Utah  is  equally 
true  of  those  in  the  adjoining  states. 
Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  recently  stated 
that  in  1902  the  number  of  polygamous 
families  had  diminished  to  897,  and  in 
1903  to  647,  and  no  one  has  disputed  his 
figures. 

The  same  decline  is  found  in  the  max- 
imum number  of  wives  per  family.  **  The 
Prophet"  Joseph  Smith  is  estimated  to 
have  had  eighty  wives  sealed  to  him  by 
Mormon  rites  and  with  whom  he  main- 
tained marital  relations.  The  late !"  Apos- 
tle *'  Heber  C.  IGmball  modestly  admitted 
to  having  forty-five.  Between  1850  and 
1880,  scores  of  men  could  claim  ''exalta- 
tion*' through  from  ten  to  twenty  living 
wives.  In  recent  years  no  one,  so  far  as 
the  author  knows,  has  been  even  sus- 
pected of  having  ten  living  wives.  The 
size  of  polygamous  families,  therefore. 


discloses  almost  as  great  a  decline  as  is 
found  in  the  number  of  such  famiUes. 

If  these  were  all  the  facts  involved  in 
determining  upon  thfe  necessity  for  an 
anti-polygamy  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  matter  would  quick- 
ly be  decided  against  such  an  amendment, 
because  it  would  seem  that  the  institution 
of  polygamy  was  fast  becoming  extinct. 

The  additional  facts  involved  are  those 
inferred  from  the  violation  by  Mormon 
leaders  of  their  sacred  honor,  pledged 
not  only  to  cease  consummating  new 
marriages,  but  also  to  discountenance 
and  discontinue  polygamous  marital  re- 
lations already  entered  into.  When,  in 
1890,  the  Mormon  church  adopted  its 
"manifesto"  "suspending"  polygamy, 
most  people  thought  the  problem  solved. 
The  Mormons,  through  their  delegate  to 
Congress,  through  their  representatives 
before  Congressional  Conmiittees,  through 
their  "  apostles* "  petitioned  for  a  general 
anmesty  from  the  President,  through 
their  legislative  resolutions  and  enact- 
ments, and  through  sworn  interpretations 
of  the  manifesto  of  1890  made  by  the  very 
"mouthpieces  of  God,**  gave  specific, 
unequivocal  and  most  solemn  assurance 
that  neither  polygamy  or  unlawful  co- 
habitation would  be  countenanced  by  the 
church  or  its  leaders,  nor  by  the  laws  of 
Utah  or  by  a  Mormon  public  sentiment 
precluding  their  enforcement. 

The  escheated  church-property  being 
returned  to  their  possession,  and  Utah*s 
statehood  being  an  accomplished  fact,  this 
"  saintly  **  horde  boldly  removed  its  mask 
of  seeming  compliance,  and  entered  upon 
its  programme  of  aggressive  warfare  in 
favor  of  polygamy.  First,  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  a  polygamist,  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  the  face  of  undenied  public 
charges  that  he  was,  in  violation  of  law 
and  Mormon  pledges,  continuing  his 
unlawful  cohabitation.  This  was  natu- 
rally followed  by  a  general  justification 
of  such  conduct.  Not  one  single  Mor- 
mon in  good  standing  has  ever  been  found 
to  plead  publicly  for  an  honest  keeping 
of  ihe  most  solemn  pledges  made  against 
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unlawful  cohabitation  between  those  who 
became  polygamists  prior  to  1890.  A 
veiy  few  Mormons  have  upon  ccmsidera- 
tions  of  expediency  alone  opposed  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  would  make  pros- 
ecutions for  unlawful  cohabitation  and 
polygamy  practically  impossible,  but  all 
without  a  single  exception  justify  the  vio- 
lation of  all  pledges  and  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  cohabitation.  Already 
a  few  justify  the  repudiation  of  all  pledges 
because,  as  they  contend,  all  were  im- 
properly exacted  under  conditions  amount- 
ing practically  to  duress.  Anti-Mormons 
are  asking:  ''How  long  will  it  be  before 
such  moral  perversity  wiU  induce  every 
Mormon  to  justify  a  violation  of  the 
pledges  and  laws  against  the  taking  of 
new  polygamous  wives?**  It  is  feared 
only  until  the  leaders  see  fit  to  command 
their  slavish  following  to  do  so. 

That  there  exists  a  reactionary  force 
within  the  church,  through  whose  influ- 
ence some  new  polygamous  marriages 
have  been,  since  1890,  secretly  solenm- 
ized  and  publicly  denied,  is  established 
by  the  best  possible  circumstantial  evi- 
dence and  even  admitted  by  some  Mor- 
mons. That  since  statehood  this  in- 
crease in  polygamists  has  been  as  rapid 
as  the  decrease  by  deaths,  no  one  outside 
the  church  can  assert  upon  any  evidence 
discoverable  to  the  public.  Unless  the 
increase  of  polygamists  is  now,  or  is  likely 
to  become,  equal  to  the  death-rate  among 
polygamists,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the 
system  wiU  die  soon,  even  without  the 
aid  of  Federal  legislation,  and  ninety 
millions  of  people  wiU  not  be  disposed 
to  give  up  their  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment over  the  marriage  relation  merely 
to  hasten  the  certain  death  of  an  institu- 
tion which  involves  directly  less  than 
1,000  families. 

The  condition  precedent  to  a  very 
serious  consideration  of  the  demand  for 
an  anti-polygamy  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  briefly  stated  is  this : 
First,  competent  evidence,  sufficient  to 
make  a  prima  facie  case,  that  new  polyga- 
mous marriages  are  being  solemnized  by 


the  Mormon  leaders.  This  is  easy,  since 
very  few  sporadic  cases  are  admitted. 
Second,  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment must  establish  a  probability  that 
those  marriages  are  likely  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  living  in  polygamous  re- 
lation at  least  as  fast  as  the  death  rate 
will  decrease  it.  It  is  not  enough  to 
prove  a  half-dozen  new  polygamous  mar- 
riages since  1890,  a  period  of  sixteen 
years.  There  should  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  a  general  revival 
of  polygamous  marriages,  at  least  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  perpetuity  of 
polygamy  a  real  menace. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
mere  matter  of  giving  Congress  power 
to  legislate  upon  marriage,  or  polygamy, 
or  adultery,  would  be  absolutely  useless. 
To  prove  this,  we  need  but  resort  to  the 
record  of  what  was  accomplished  while 
Congress  did  have  and  exercised  that 
power.  The  first  national  anti-polyg- 
amy law  was  passed  in  1862,  and  the  ap- 
parent desire  and  need  for  its  enforce- 
ment continued  until  1890,  twenty-eight 
years.  During  that  time  there  existed  an 
average  of  3,000  polygamous  families, 
with  an  average,  let  us  assume,  of  only 
three  polygamous  wives.  It  will  be  a 
fair  estimate  to  say  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  these  polygamous  marriages 
were  performed  after  1862.  In  other 
words  there  must  have  been  solenmized 
about  6,000  bigamous  marriages,  and 
1£,000  persons  continuously,  repeatedly 
and  defiantiy  committing  adultery,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  Congressional 
legislation.  Making  allowance  for  suc- 
cessive generations  of  persons  living  in 
this  relation,  the  total  number  of  the 
guilty  9iust  have  been  twice  that  number, 
or  more.  Out  of  that  gross  number,  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  ten  convicti(ms  were 
ever  secured  before  1890,  against  Mor- 
mons for  either  polygamy,  bigamy  or 
adultery.  This  amounts  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  Congressional  enactments  wiU 
be  wholly  impotent  to  reach  these  secret 
ceremonies  and  relations,  unless  the  Fed- 
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era!  judidaiy  is  lo  be  reduced  to  police 
courts,  and  take  cognizance  of  minor 
offences,  such  as  fornication,  bastardy, 
and  unlawful  cohabitation.  It  was  only 
for  such  minor  offences  that  convictions 
were  ever  secured.  The  situation  is  not 
yet  grave  enough  to  require  so  extraordi- 
nary a  remedy  as  depriving  the  States  of 
the  power  over  such  police-magistrate 
affairs.  In  all  probability  the  experiment 
would  only  prove  over  again,  that  the 
sociological  theories  of  a  sincere  fanatic 
cannot  be  changed  by  force,  and  the  effort 
to  coerce  him  will  only  increase  the 
frenzy  of  his  fanaticism  without  enlight- 
ening his  intellect..  It  is  worth  some  seri- 
ous thought  whether  in  view  of  the  forego- 
ing statistics  we  are  not  making  as  much 
progress  as  reasonable  men  could  expect. 
If  there  has  been,  or  shall  ever  be,  any 


flagrant  violation  of  the  anti-polygamy 
pledges  upon  which  Statehood  was  se- 
cured and  the  escheated  church-property 
returned  to  the  Mormon  church.  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  will  find  some  ef- 
fective remedy.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
resequestration  of  the  church  property, 
because  the  conditions  have  been  violated 
upon  which  its  return  to  the  church  was 
predicated,  will  be  even  more  effective 
than  threats  of  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, because  it  affects  the  purse-strings 
of  those  "  whose  voice  is  the  voice  of  God  ** 
— ^the  leaders.  This  is  a  remedy  easily 
applied  and  does  not  require  the  con- 
currence of  state  legislatures.  If  some- 
thing is  really  necessary  to  be  done  now, 
why  not  attempt  that  first  ? 

Theodore  Schboeder. 
New  York  City. 
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LIFE  AND  LABOIL 

Here  on  a  languid  deck  how  tranquflly  we  float! 
Seafaring  now  seems  msv,  thanks  to---ca]l  it  ooall — 
Who  Mames  us  all  fw  idung,  on  an  idle  boat? 
Fools,  stand  and  watch  one  moment  in  the  stoker's 
hole!  Abthxtb  Stbinoeb. 


On  the  planet  Earth  one  problem  rises  incessantly 
before  emy  being.  Whether  it  is  the  monad  mop- 
ing about  m  the  sea-slime,  the  miser  conning  his 
accumulations,  the  wild  bird  incubating  her  brood, 
the  firefly  kindling  its  twilight  torch,  or  the  lawyer 
l^ng  about  his  dient,  the  problem  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  other  problem;  for  all  other  problems 
are  fractions  or  iimections  ol  this  one.  It  is  the 
relation  of  eadi  individual  to  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

J.  HowABD  MooRB,  in  Better  WcM  PkUoeophy, 


WE  DEFINE  wealth  as  the  things 
provided  or  produced  by  the 
labor  of  man  applied  to  land  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  comprising  such  things 
as   are   needful,  or  of  service,  to  man 


for  his  maintenance  and  development.* 
Each  individual  unit  of  society  con- 
sumes wealth  in  the  form  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  etc.,  while  the  collectivity 
demands  wealth  in  certain  forms  which 
is  used  in  common.  It  is  the  use  of  wealth 
by  the  individual,  and  by  the  social  body 
as  a  whole,  which  we  consider. 

Let  us  first  refer  to  the  ownership  and 
consumption  of  wealth  by  the  individual. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  there  is  a  vast 
disparity  in  the  amount  of  wealth  which 
the  various  members  of  society  have  at 
their  disposaL  The  average  yearly  wage 
of  the  individual  workers  of  our  country, 

■^The  atmosphere,  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  forests, 
ete^  are  nature's  products  and  bdong  by  inherent 
nnjbi  to  the  race  collectively.  The  mdividoal  haa 
a  moral  ri^t  to  appropriate  to  his  personal  use  on^ 
sudi  values  as  he  may  have  addea  to  nature's  gifts 
by  his  personal  creative  floeqgr. 
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according  to  govemment  statistics,  for 
1900,  was  $439.09,— less  than  $1.50  per 
day.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
salaried  official  workers.  Were  the  sal- 
aries of  this  class  of  producers  added, 
the  average  income  would  be  but  slightijr 
increased.  There  are;  on  the  average, 
directly  dependent  on  each  worker  2.6 
non-workers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge 
that  in  eveiy  industrial  center  there  are 
many  families  comprising  father,  mother, 
and  several  children,  who  of  necessity, 
as  industry  is  now  organized,  are  obliged 
to  subsist  on  an  amount  of  wealth  repre- 
sented by  a  weekly  income  of  $7  to  $12. 
A  larger  income  is  received  in  case  the 
children  work,  or  as  in  many  instances, 
the  mother  becomes  a  wage  earner. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1892,  the  family  income  of  the 
laboring  class  was,  on  die  average,  ap- 
proximately $750.  The  average  family 
expenditure  was  as  follows:  For  subsist- 
ence, $377;  clothing,  $136;  rent,  $90; 
fuel,  $8;  sundry  expenses,  including  sav- 
ings, $113.  The  statistics  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  correspond  very  closely 
with  those  for  New  York  state. 

Robert  Hunter,  in  his  book  Poverty, 
states  that  there  are  ten  million  people  in 
the  United  States  whose  conmiand  of 
wealth  is  so  limited  that  they  are  either 
in,  or  on  the  verge  of,  poverty.  The  same 
authority  also  states  that  in  New  York 
city  there  are  thousands  of  children  who 
are  sent  to  school  either  without  break- 
fast, or  so  insuffidentiy  nourished  that 
they  are  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  effid- 
entiy  apply  themselves  to  their  tasks. 

William  B.  Waudby,  Spedal  Agent  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
states  that  there  are  1,750,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years 
employed  in  the  mines  and  factories  of 
the  United  States. 

Unquestionably  the  laboring  classes 
as  a  rule  are  not  lavish  in  their  consump- 
tion of  wealth.  It  is  a  fact  also,  that  the 
great  majority  of  wealth-producers  would 


become  destitute  following  a  few  months 
of  enforced  idleness. 

As  industry  is  now  carried  on,  economic 
security  to  the  individual  can  be  had,  if 
at  all,  only  through,  the  accumulation  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  wealth.  It  is 
only  by  depriving  himself  of  many  de- 
sirable things,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent even  of  things  necessary  to  a  com- 
fortable living,  thkt  the  average  laborer 
can  accumulate  suffident  wealth  to  at- 
tain a  condition  approaching  security. 

The  fact  is,  we  claim,  that  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  laboring  class  is  not  as 
high  as  it  should  be.  .The  workers  are 
not  as  a  class  as  well  nourished,  as  well 
dothed,  as  well  housed,  or  as  well  educa- 
ted, as  they  should  be.  Many  are  not 
adequately  protected  from  disease,  w 
well  cared  for  in  sickness.  They  are  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  in 
large  measure  denied  leisure  for  recrea- 
tion and  improvement 

Quite  likdy  of  the  two  evils  which 
threaten  the  average  wealth-producer 
to-day,  that  of  a  dependent  old  age,  or  a 
life  of  scanty  subsistence,  the  latter  in 
many  cases  should  be  considered  the 
lesser  evil.  It  is  our  contention,  however 
that  with  our  facilities  for  wealth  produc- 
tion, ndther  of  these  alternatives  should 
exist. 

We  next  refer  to  the  consumption  of 
wealth  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

In  almost  every  community  of  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  found 
families  which  consume  wealth  re[»e- 
sented  by  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  aimum; 
$15  to  $25  per  day  and  upwards.  In  the 
larger  dties  there  are  many  thousands 
of  families  whose  aimual  consumption 
of  wealth  is  represented  by  $200,000  to 
$300,000;  $700  to  $1,000  and  over  daily; 
these  amounts  not  induding  extraorcK- 
nary  expenses,  such  as  refurnishing  a 
house,  or  the  purchase  of  automobiles, 
expenditure  for  yachts,  or  an  additional 
mansion. 

One  of  the  New  York  **  smart  set," 
writing  recentiy  of  thdr  maimer  of  life 
says,  among  other  things,  ''that  the  aier 
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age  man  in  this  class  is  expected  to  spend 
any  amount  varying  from  $1,000  to  $5,- 
000  a  year  for  clothes,  a  woman  from  $3,- 
000  to  $10,000  not  including  jewels." 

A  multi-millionaire  is  building  a  house 
in  New  York  city  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of 
$4,000,000.  This  expenditure  by  one 
individual  for  a  home  represents  the  labor 
of  one  man,  if  reckoned  at  $4  per  day,  for 
three  thousand  three  hundred  years. 

The  income  of  one  of  our  most  promi- 
nent men  is  estimated  to  be  $50,000,000 
per  annum.  It  may  be  less  than  this 
amount  and  be  equivalent  to  a  daily  in- 
come represented  by  a  colunm  of  twenty- 
dollar  gold-pieces  placed  one  above  the 
other,  exceeding  Stty  feet  in  height. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  details  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  with  which  we  all  are  in 
some  measure  familiar,  nor  on  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  extremely  wealthy. 
The  manner  of  life  6f  both  classes  is  ade- 
quately set  forth  in  prominent  publica- 
tions and  current  literature  of  the  day. 

Definite  knowledge,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  student  regarding  the  material 
conditions,  the  life,  and  the  thought  of 
the  various  classes  in  society,  is  essential 
to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  our 
economic  and  sociological  development. 

We  cannot  form  any  correct  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  poverty  existing  in  our 
own  country  without  being  overwhelmed 
with  the  enormous  extent  of  it,  and  of  the 
suffering,  the  ignorance,  intemperance, 
insanity  and  crime  which  it  engenders. 

We  next  briefly  refer  to  what  may 
fairly  be  considered  abnormal  conditions 
pertaining  to  our  method  of  wealth  dis- 
tribution. 

Under  our  modem  system  of  produc- 
tion, the  distribution  of  the  product  of 
labor  remains  a  problem  of  no  minor  im- 
portance. 

Government  statistics  for  the  year 
1890  show  that,  at  that  time,  one  per  cent, 
of  the  families  of  our  nation  received 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  income. 
From  the  same  source  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  wealthiest  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
families  receive  about  the  same^total  in- 


come as  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent.; 
that  one-eighth  of  the  families  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  in- 
come, and  the  richest  one  per  cent,  re- 
ceive a  larger  income  than  the  poorest 
fifty  per  cent.  It  appears  that  a  small 
class  of  wealthy  property-owners  receive, 
from  property  alone,  as  laige  an  income 
as  one-half  the  people  receive  from  their 
investments  and  their  labor. 

The  conditions  depicted  are  facts  of 
momentous  import,  and  it  may  well  be 
claimed  that  the  practical  solution  of  this 
problem  of  wealth  distribution  has  be- 
come the  task  of  the  century. 

That  our  argument  may  be  made  dear, 
let  us  define  our  use  of  Uie  term  wealth- 
producer. 

From  the  point-of-view  of  the  social 
economist,  the  terms  worker,  laborer, 
and  wealth-producer,  refer  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  produces  wealth,  or  who  con- 
tributes by  his  creative  effort  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or 
whose  effort  contributes  to  supplying  the 
needs  of  an  industrially  well  organized 
conmiunity. 

The  effort  of  a  teacher  does  not  add  to 
the  stock  of  things  we  eat  or  wear,  or  by 
which  we  are  sheltered;  the  teacher  does, 
however,  devote  his  energies  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  young,  and  in  thus  preparing 
the  rising  generation  for  citizenship  there 
is  an  expenditure  of  effort  which  com- 
mands universal  approval,  meeting  as  it 
does  the  requirements  of  every  cultured 
society;  and  hence  the  teacher  should 
be  classed  as  a  wealth-producer. 

To  those  who  have  given  but  little 
thought  to  the  production  of  wealth,  it 
may  appear  that  every  individual  who 
employs  his  time  and  energy  in  acquir- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence  is  a  wealth- 
producer.  A  very  little  reflection  will 
convince  the  inquirer  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  A  schemer  is  not 
a  wealth-producer.  To  illustrate,  a 
speculator  buys  stocks,  a  house,  a  farm, 
or  a  lot  of  grain;  he  sells  for  twice  as 
much  as  he  pays  and  makes,  he  says, 
$1,000.    His  effort  has  not  added  any- 
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ihing  to  the  worid's  store  of  wealth.  He 
is  not  a  wealth-pioducer. 

The  merchant  of  to-day  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  an  exploiter  of  the  com- 
munity. Individual  firms  expend  yeariy 
all  the  way  from  a  few  hundred  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising.  Some 
of  the  larger  firms  employ  skilled  and 
high-salaried  writers  of  advertisements; 
illustrations  are  procured,  type  is  set, 
presses  are  run,  advertisements  folded, 
addressed  and  distributed  by  a  whole 
army  of  employ^  who  are  not  producers. 
They  produce  no  wealth  whatever.  Not 
an  ounce  of  food,  not  a  yard  of  cloth  ex- 
ists which  did  not  exist  before.  Neariy 
$2,000,000  each  day  are  expended  in  the 
United  States  in  this  way— $600,000,000 
per  year, — energy  wasted  in  strife  among 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  secure 
under  the  name  of  profit,  wealth  already 
created  by  other  laborers.  In  many  in- 
stances a  larger  amount  of  energy  b  ex- 
pended in  placing  goods  on  the  market 
than  is  expended  in  producing  them. 
Note  also  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
consumed  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  vast  armies  and  navies  of 
the  worid,  neither  of  which  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  is  a  factor  in  wealth  production. 

Waste — unproductive  expenditure  of 
energy — attending  our  present  profit  sys- 
tem is  enormous.  For  want  of  space  we 
hardly  more  than  allude  to  it.  Tlie  elim- 
ination of  this  unnecessary  expense  is  the 
most  pressing  economic  problem  before 
the  worid  to-day. 

\^th  this  evil  corrected,  as  it  certainly 
will  be,  we  have  what?  Socialism;  in 
[dace  of  the  competitive  state  we  have 
the  codperative  commonwealth. 

The  observer  will  recognize  that  the 
small  but  very  wealthy  minority  of  our 
families,  as  a  rule,  contribute  but  little 
if  anything  to  the  worid's  store  of  wealth, 
while  they  consume  enormous  quantities 
of  it.  Tlie  rich  minority  occupy  their 
time  mainly  either  in  consuming  wealth, 
or  in  devising  ways  and  means  whereby 
they  are  able  to  secure  the  wealth  created 
by  others. 


At  this  point  let  us  ask  a  few  pertinent 
questions,  all  of  which  call  for  adequate 
answer. 

Why  are  we  contronted  with  such  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  ? 

Why  are  many  thousands  of  our  labor- 
ing famiUes  deprived  of  a  comfortable 
living,  many  in  poverty  even,  while  our 
storehouses  are  filled  with  goods  ? 

Why  do  we  at  great  cost  expend  laige 
sums  in  opening  foreign  markets  and  in 
transporting  merchandise  to  distant  shores 
when  there  are  so  many  willing  workers 
at  home  whose  wants  are  not  reasonably 
well  provided  for  ? 

Why  are  the  few  enabled  to  revel  in 
wealth  created  mainly  by  others,  whik 
there  are  multitudes  whose  enei^es  are 
freely  expended  in  production  who  are 
permitted  to  consume  but  a  small  portion 
of  their  product  ? 

To  state  the  question  a  little  differently: 
Why  is  it  that  Uiose  who  create  but  little 
are  enabled  to  consume  much,  while  those 
who  create  much  are  allowed  to  consume 
but  litUe  ? 

The  social  economist  answers  these 
inquiries  relating  to  the  great  disparity  in 
wealth  consumption  by  referring  to  our 
faulty,  unscientific  and  unjust  metiiods 
of  wealth  distribution.  Tolst<M  has  in 
mind  the  cause  of  our  social  ills  when  he 
says:  ''The  miseiy  of  the  people  is  not 
caused  by  individuals,  but  by  an  order  of 
society  by  which  they  are  bound  together 
in  a  way  that  puts  them  in  the  hands  of  i 
few." 

What  is  this  order  of  society  to  which 
he  refers;  this  order  of  society  which  has 
dominated  our  civilization  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  become  a  menace  to  our 
social  health  and  advancement  ? 

Briefly  stated  it  is  this:  Capitalism; 
our  profit  system.  It  is  the  profit  system 
^ndiidi  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
distribution  to  the  laborer  who  creates 
wealth  of  one  dollar  and  one  half  per  day 
on  an  average,  while  by  others  who  may 
produce  nothing  we  see  wealth  af^ropri- 
ated  in  sums  running  up  into  milfions  in 
a  sinj^  year. 
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The  capitalistic  order  has  decreed  that 
inanimate  capital  shkll  practically  com- 
pete with  living  tissue  in  the  division  of 
wealth  which  is  created  only  by  the  brain 
and  muscle  of  that  portion  of  humanity 
which  applies  itself  to  production.  Our 
statutes  prescribe,  in  effect,  that  material 
wealth  in  the  form  of  capital  may  for  its 
possessor  exact  its  pound  of  flesh  from 
the  toiler;  that  capital  shall  have  the 
power  of  perpetual  increase  for  the  bene- 
fit of  him  ^ho  controls  it,  as  against  him 
who  creates  the  wealth. 

We  repeat,  because  trained  in  capital- 
ism as  we  are  it  is  with  difficulty  we  are 
enabled  to  see  that  capitalism  is  economic 
jugglery.  Capital  has,  by  law,  been  en- 
throned as  though  it  were  a  wealth-pro- 
ducer, thereby  relieving  its  possessor  of 
personal  effort  in  production.  The  in- 
dividual possessing  capital,  and  drawing 
wealth  under  the  form  of  interest,  rent, 
profit  or  dividend,  is  seen  to  be  a  parasite 
on  that  portion  of  humanity  which  exerts 
its  energies  in  creating  wealth.  *  Wealth, 
the  product  of  toil,  which  should  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  man,  has  become 
enthroned  so  that  it  dominates  and  rules 
over  the  destinies  of  humanity.  As 
McKenzie  says:  '"Things  are  in  the 
saddle  and  ride  mankind.'  In  this  ex- 
pression the  whole  evil  of  our  present 
condition  is  summed  up." 

The  task  of  the  century,  we  have  inti- 
mated, is  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  scientific  economics, — a  system  which 
will  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth;  wealth  to  him  who  produces 
wealth. 

It  is  claimed  by  sociologists  that  the 
well-being  of  any  civilized  nation  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  economic  equality  of 
her  social  units.  The  socialist  concurs 
in  this  view,  and  indicates  the  only  plan 
which  will  accomplish  the  end  sought, 
t.  «.,  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  method  may  be  considered  radical. 
It  is  unquestionably  revolutionary.  It 
is  no  less  surely  sensible,  and  when  under- 
stood is  seen  to  be  eminently  practical. 

The  work  before  us  is  Uie  dethrone- 


ment of  capital;  the  annihilation  of  our 
present  profit  system  which  to-day  dis- 
possesses the  creator  of  wealth  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  product.  Wealth  is  to  be 
produced  primarily  for  consumption,  not 
for  profit  as  at  present  under  capitalism. 
Profit  is  waste.  We  seek  merely  to  elim- 
inate waste. 

The  task  is  great,  yet  when  the  plan  is 
understood  it  is  seen  to  be  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  the  taking  over  to  public  own- 
ership and  control,  land,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  production;  that  is,  in  addition 
to  all  natural  resources,  that  portion  of 
wealth  which  we  find  useful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  wealth,  and  which  we 
term  capital.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a 
cooperative  industrial  society,  whether 
under  the  name  of  socialism,  sociaUst 
republic,  cooperative  commonwealth  or 
some  other  term.  It  is  the  substitution, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  principle  of 
cooperation  in  economics  in  Uie  place  of 
the  competitive  and  destructive  warfare 
which  now  prevails  under  capitalism. 

Concisely  stated,  the  task  of  humanity 
is  to  establish  an  order  of  society  in  which 
the  able-bodied  individual  will  not  be 
allowed  to  consume  more  wealth  than  he 
creates.  When  we  have  abolished  the 
legal  capitalistic  privileges  which  have 
inade  usury  (profit)  the  hook  whereby 
wealth  is  ''fildied  from  labor's  pocket," 
we  have  practicaUy  accomplished  this 
result. 

We  repeat,  for  here  is  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  socialist  argument:  We 
stand  for  an  industrial  order  in  which  the 
adult  able-bodied  consumer  of  wealth 
will  eventually  be  reqi^red  to  apply  him- 
self as  niany  hours  to  productive  effort 
as  there  are  average  labor-hours  required 
to  produce  the  wealth  he  consumes. 

Let  us  briefly  illustrate  the  operation 
of  this  principle. 

From  the  individual  whose  tastes  are 
simple,  the  new  order  would  require  but 
little  in  the  way  of  economic  effort.  From 
those  having  more  elaborate  wants,  more 
effort  in  production  would  be  required; 
effort  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
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wealth  appropriated.  Bear  in  mind, 
that  under  a  cooperative  commonwealth 
we  aire  to  be  given  free  access  to  the  best 
of  labor-saving  machinery. 

Under  a  socialist  republic  there  would 
be  little  temptation  to  excessively  extrav- 
agant living.  Extravagance  is  the  child 
of  capitalism.  But  let  us  assume  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument  that  some  individual 
might  desire  a  mansion  on  the  ''Green 
lanes  of  Boston,"  a  $500,000  villa  at  New- 
port and  another  in  the  Adirondacks. 
He  might  think  he  must  have  a  $300,000 
yacht,  half  a  dozen  automobiles,  stables 
filled  with  expensive  horses  and  carriages, 
a  parlor-car  and  various  other  things. 
What  would  the  new  order  say  to  such  a 
man  ?  Simply  this:  We  impose  but  one 
condition.  Appropriate  any  amount  of 
wealth  you  may  desire  provided  you  add 
to  the  world's  store  of  goods,  by  your  own 
creative  energy,  as  much  weidUi  as  you 
consume.  We  say  "as  much*'  yes,  in 
all  cases  a  percentage  more  for  Uie  use 
of  the  immature,  the  infirm,  and  for  cer- 
tain society  uses. 

A  little  investigation  regarding  the 
means  and  methods  of  wealth  production 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  life's  span  is  not 
long  enough  for  any  one  individual  to 
produce  such  an  amount  of  wealth.  Fur- 
thermore, were  such  a  feat  possible,  this 
vast  store  of  wealth  would  be  of  little  use 
to  the  producer  as  he  could  not  afford  the 
time  to  enjoy  it;  his  attention  must  con- 
stantly be  given  to  the  task  of  its  produc- 
tion. 

In  a  cooperative  conmionwealth  will 
there  then  be  no  princely  estates,  no  mil- 
lionaires ?  Adequate  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion can  be  given  by  asking  another:  Why 
should  one  individual  or  set  of  individu- 
als create  wealth  for  other  able-bodied 
people  to  consume,  thereby  relieving  them 
of  the  task  of  its  production  ? 

Let  us  next  consider  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  a  changed  economic  environment 
on  the  individual's  use  of  wealth.  Let  us 
consider  what  woidd  be  the  state  of  affairs 
under  the  industrial  democracy,  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  each  individual 


has  free  access  to  all  natural  resources, 
and  to  the  machinery  of  production,  ex- 
ploitation thereby  being  entirely  elimi- 
nated, and  where  each  consumer  of  wealth 
is  allowed  its  use  proportionate  to  his 
effort  in  creating  it. 

1st.  With  our  constantly  incieasing 
facilities  for  production  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  wealth  to  supply  all  reason- 
able desires. 

Std.  A  co5perative  commonwealth  fur- 
nishes an  environment  directly  tending 
to  great  simplicity  of  living;  liberal  con- 
sumption by  the  individual  of  wealth  in 
forms  which  contribute  to  comfort  and 
the  conveniences  of  life,  great  frugality 
in  the  use  of  wealth  for  display.  As  we 
have  intimated,  our  competitive  system 
is  responsible  for  our  extravagant  and 
ostentatious  display.  This  tendency  is 
manifest  in  our  surroundings  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  that  which  is  serviceable  and  even 
artistic,  our  expenditure  must  reveal  our 
financial  standing.  Pretentious  houses, 
show  in  dress,  rivalry  in  entertainment, 
are  a  few  of  the  forms  in  which  wealth  is 
lavishly  consumed  to-day.  The  poorer 
classes  are  led  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  same  direction,  but  few  being  con- 
tent to  appear  greatly  inferior,  in  an  eco- 
nomic way,  to  their  neighbors. 

Sd.  There  will  be  little  incentive  to  the 
hoarding  of  wealth,  as  it  could  not  be  in- 
vested in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
that  term.  The  energy  consumed  in 
producing  wealth  would  more  than  off- 
set any  imagined  good  to  be  derived 
from  hoarding  it.  Effort  in  production 
would  be  restricted  to  the  supply  of  actual 
needs;  thus  a  great  amount  of  human 
energy  would  be  conserved.  *To-day  our 
wants,  to  a  considerable  degree,  are 
artificial;  we  consume  an  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  which  does  not 
contribute  to  our  comfort,  but  merely  to 
our  pride. 

4tli.  The  units  of  society  would  not, 
to  any  such  extent  as  now,  be  influenced 
by  the  demands  of  fashion.  Capitalistic 
environment  is  responsible  for  our  slavery 
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to  its  dictates.  To-day,  wealth  being 
produced  primarily  for  profit,  capitalistic 
interests  demand  periodical  and  often 
radical  changes  in  style;  this  in  order 
that  the  renewed  demand  for  goods  oc- 
casioned by  these  changes  furnish  the 
capitalist  with  additional  profit.  The 
wealthy  also  here  find  occasion  to  display 
their  wealth  by  a  prompt  adoption  of  the 
new  fashions.  Under  a  cooperative  form 
of  society  the  prevaiUng  consideration, 
in  our  clothing  for  instance  where  fashion 
most  conspicuously  dominates,  will  be 
adaptabiUly,  serviceabihty,  artistic  effect. 
If  a  garment  meets  these  requirements  it 
will  be  Ukely  to  remain  in  good  taste  until 
well  worn. 

Diamonds  and  precious  stones  are 
used  mainly  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of 
wealth.  Those  who  wear  them  are 
thought  to  frown  on  those  who  would 
wear  an  imitation  as  being  "shoddy." 
as  pretenders.  But  a  good  imitation  can 
in  appearance  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  only  by  an  expert.  If  then  these 
sparkling  points  or  clusters  are  truly  or- 
namental and  desirable  for  use  because 
of  their  artistic  effect  and  intrinsic  beauty, 
why  do  we  demand  that  such  ornaments 
shall  be  used  which  can  be  procured  only 
by  the  wealthy?  Why  should  it  not  be 
equally  good  taste  to  secure  the  same 
effect  at  a  fraction  of  the  expense  of  the 
diamond?  Our  question  needs  no  fur- 
ther reply  than  to  point  out  that  our  capi- 
taUstic  system  is  responsible  for  unnatu- 
ral and  arbitraiy  standards  of  taste. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  socialist's 
measure  of  value  is  labor-time.  He  sees 
the  average  labor-hour  to  be  a  much 
more  accurate  measure  of  values  than 
money,  or  any  other  medium  of  exchange. 

In  well-organized  factories  the  labor- 
cost  of  the  products,  whether  shoes,  cloth, 
iron  or  other  forms  of  wealth,  is  deter- 
mined to-day  more  crudely  perhaps  than 
would  be  the  case  under  a  cooperative 
commonwealth,  yet  factoiy  offidab  can 
determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
the  cost  in  average  labor-hours  of  any 
item  of  their  product. 


Exploitation  abolished,  usuiy  whether 
in  the  form  of  rent,  profit  or  interest  like- 
wise abolished  (a  necessaiy  step  before 
equity  of  distribution  can  be  approached), 
what  more  just  exchange  can  be  made, 
— ^with  a  modification  to  be  referred  to 
later, — ^than  to  allow  the  workman  pro- 
ducing wealth  as  much  wealth,  in  the 
same  or  any  other  form,  as  is  produced 
in  an  equal  length  of  time  or  by  the  same 
expenditure  of  energy,  by  any  other  pro- 
ducer? In  other  words,  human  effort 
is  the  only  equitable  measure  of  value. 

Doubtless  the  thought  occurs  that  some 
workers  turn  out,  in  a  given  time,  a  much 
larger  product  than  certain  others;  under 
the  average-labor-hour  basis  of  exchange 
therefore,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
rapid  workman  is  discriminated  against 
in  that  he  receives  no  more  product  than 
the  moderate  workman. 

Under  our  present  system  of  produc- 
tion there  is  an  occasional  worker  whose 
amount  of  product  is  considerably  above 
the  average,  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
occasional  worker  whose  product  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average.  In  excep- 
tional cases  the  most  rapid  workman 
may  produce,  under  the  same  conditions, 
twice  as  much  wealth  as  the  most  mod- 
erate workman.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  however  that  our  present  system 
does  not  furnish  to  the  individual  an  en- 
vironment favorable  to  a  wide  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  selection  of  his  Kfe-work. 
Economic  necessity  has  compelled  the 
great  majority  of  workers  to  accept  their 
sphere  of  activity  r^ardless  of  special 
aptitude  or  taste  for  their  calUng.  Had 
workers  at  the  loom  been  given  an  occu- 
pation requiring  a  different  order  of  abil- 
ity, quite  likely  their  capacities  in  pro- 
duction would  be  reversed:  The  worker 
who  excels  at  the  loom  might  be  a  poor 
hand  at  music  or  invention;  the  inferior 
weaver  might  excel  at  teaching  or  as  a 
farmer. 

A  cooperative  conmionwealth,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  would  furnish  an  en- 
vironment which  would  give  great  lati- 
tude of  choice  to  the  individual  in  the 
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selection  of  his  sphere  of  effort;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  the  relative  ca- 
pacities of  the  individual  workers  would 
be  much  more  nearly  equal  than  at  pres- 
ent. Again  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  individual  is  a  social  product.  The 
units  of  society  are  not,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, self-made;  the  individuaJ  is  largely 
what  he  is  because  of  his  environment; 
because  society  has  made  him  such. 
This  being  the  case  as  we  believe,  we 
may  conclude  that  we  cannot  in  equity 
deny  any  individual  who  applies  his  best 
effort  in  production  during  a  given  time 
the  average  individual  product  during 
the  same  length  of  time.  At  all  evento 
this  is  a  question  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  workers  themselves; 
and  which  tiiey  will  be  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  decide.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that  there  is  no  greater  heresy  than 
to  distrust  the  integrity  of  the  common 
people. 

An  important  feature  attending  our 
social  progress  is  that  of  appropriation 
and  use  of  wealth  by  the  collectivity. 
Large  aggregates  of  wealth  individually 
owned  are  seen  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
well-being  and  stability  of  society;  while 
our  social  heallh  is  enhanced  by  an  abund- 
ant store  of  it  held  collectively  for  the 
i)se  of  society  at  large. 

Social  wealth  in  the  form  of  roads, 
parks,  school  and  other  public  buildings, 
museums,  libraries,  hospitab,  sewer  and 
water-works  systems,  etc.,  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  Progress  in  the 
direction  of  social  ownership  is  constantiy 
being  made,  and  economic  education  of 
the  people  is  creating  the  demand  that 
land  and  the  machinery  of  production  be 
transferred  to  social  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic control.  The  socialist  sees  that 
until  the  means  of  life  are  socialized  there 
can  be  no  civilization  worthy  of  the  name. 

With  this  advance  secured  in  the  so- 
cialization of  wealth,  the  individual  will 
for  the  first  time  in  history  have  direct 
access  to  .power-machinery,  and  be  able 


to  produce  in  abundance  the  wealth  de- 
sired for  his  DQAinienanoe  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  producer 
of  wealth  will  recognize  the  advantage  of 
contributing  a  percentage  of  his  product 
to  the  public  treasury  for  communal  use. 
In  addition  to  the  familiar  forms  of  col- 
lectively-owned wealth  which  the  com- 
munity maintains  to-day,  under  the  new 
order  we  shall  have  the  machinery  of 
production  to  keep  in  repair.  Also  the 
invention  and  construction  of  new  ma- 
chinery, to  still  further  lighten  our  task 
of  production,  will  call  for  social  rather 
than  individual  expenditure. 

Educational  faciUties  doubtless  wiD 
be  much  more  hberally  provided.  Not 
only  will  our  common-school  system  call 
for  enlargement,  but  manual  and  tech- 
nical schools,  and  schools  of  art  and  uni- 
versities for  higher  education  will  be  de- 
manded. 

The  store  of  communal  wealth,  we 
believe,  will  be  made  ample  to  provide 
for  the  wants,  not  only  of  the  incompe- 
tent, but  for  the  maintenance  by  society 
of  each  individual  from  birth  to  maturity. 

Our  present  system  of  life-insurance 
will  doubtless  be  supplanted  under  a  co- 
operative commonwealth;  in  part  as  we 
have  intimated;  and  further  and  com- 
pletely by  some  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  after  contributing  to  society  a  liberal 
portion  of  the  individual  product  through- 
out an  active  life  devoted  to  production 
of  wealth,  society  should  provide  for  her 
social  units  a  period  of  freedom  and  re- 
pose during  the  declining  years  of  life. 
Even  under  our  present  system  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  direction. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  a  social  de- 
mocracy toward  art. 

Emerson  says:  ''Without  the  great 
arts  that  speak  lo  his  sense  of  beauty, 
man  seems  to  be  a  poor,  naked,  shivering 
creature."  In  the  same  line  of  thought 
John  Ward  Stimson  says:  ''One  sacred 
pole-star  of  life,   among  the   weltering 
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billows  and  rocks  of  doubt»  confusion 
and  despair,  is  the  growing  consciousness 
of  the  race  that  Principles  of  Immortal 
Beauty  forever  cheer,  console,  sustain, 
upon  every  plane  of  mortal  experience, 
because  they  are  vital  to  the  experience 
of  God  himself,  and  visibly  insist^t  upon 
every  side  of  his  activity." 

The  socialist  believes  that  the  longings 
of  the  individual  for  the  beautiful  in  art 
can  most  economically  be  provided  for 
through  collective  expenditure.  To-day 
it  is  not,  and  doubtless  it  will  not  in  the 
near  future  be  practical  for  each  wealth- 
producer  to  erect  his  house  of  expensive 
marbles,  or  to  store  it  with  costly  statuaiy 
and  paintings.  The  desires  of  the  in- 
dividual in  this  direction  can  be  ade- 
quately provided  for,  we  believe,  through 
comimunal  expenditure.  We  believe  it 
will  be  practical  under  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  for  eveiy  social  center  to 
provide  its  free  art-galleiy  or  museum, 
and  that  the  public  buildings,  in  eveiy 
such  center  (library,  school-buildings, 
public  halls,  etc.),  should  be  erected  with 
lavish  expenditure  of  labor,  rarely  known 
to-day,  to  secure  beautiful  material  and 
to  erect  it  in  harmony  of  line  and  color 
and  perfection  of  detail. 

The  capitalistic  environment  tends  to 
conservatism  in  public  expenditure.  The 
cooperative  environment,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  will, 
we  think,  reverse  the  present  order  re- 
lating to  social  expenditure.  A  social 
democracy,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
instead  of  being  frugal,  wiU  be  lavish  in 
the  use  of  wealth. 

The  modem  historian  views  the  entire 
course  of  human  histoiy  as  the  struggle 
of  the  race  towards  a  more  perfect  state 
of  socialization.  It  is  only  recentiy  that 
the  study  of  sociology  and  of  economics 
has  been  sufficienUy  advanced  to  enable 
us  to  broadly  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  conflicts  of  classes,  of  tribes,  and  of 
nations.  For  this  reason  the  progress  of 
humanity  has  been  blind  and  halting, 
and  attended  with  great  waste  of  wealUi 
and  of  life.     It  has  heretofore  been  a 


movement  without  conscious  purpose  or 
definite  meaning  so  far  as  the  social  des- 
tiny of  the  race  is  concerned.  To-day 
we  have  become  conscious  that  we  have 
the  power  to  shape  our  social  environ- 
ment,— ^to  so  control  conditions  that  they 
will  direcUy  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  and  indirectiy  to  the  individu- 
als of  which  society  is  composed. 

In  conclusion.  Capitalism  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  scientific  application  of  energy 
in  wealth  production.  Socialism  is  more 
than  that:  Socialism  is  science  applied 
not  only  to  the  production  of  wealth  but 
to  its  distribution.  Socialism  is  the  sci- 
entific application  of  human  energy  in 
supplying  the  economic  needs  of  man- 
kind, individual  and  collective.  While 
socialism  is  scientific  economics,  the  phil- 
osophy based  thereon  is  the  most  lucid 
philosophy  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  furnishes  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena  which  readily  unlocks 
an  otherwise  inextricable  tangle. 

In  the  Changing  Order,  a  recent  vol- 
ume by  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  we  find  this 
quotation  from  Maeterlinck:  ''There 
are  about  us  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
who  have  nothing  of  beauty  in  their  lives; 
they  come  and  go  in  obscurity,  and  we 
believe  all  is  dead  within  them;  and  no 
one  pays  any  heed.  And  then  one  day 
a  simple  word,  an  unexpected  silence,  a 
little  tear  that  springs  from  the  source  of 
beauty  itself,  teUs  us  they  have  found  the 
means  of  raising  aloft,  in  the  shadow  of 
their  souls  an  ideal  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful  things 
their  ears  have  ever  heard  or  their  eyes 
ever  seen." 

To  many  burdened  souls  socialism  is 
this  ideal  which  gives  added  courage  and 
strength  to  bear  patientiy  the  depriva- 
tions and  disappointments  of  life,  while 
they  work  for  and  witness  the  dawn  of  a 
better  civilization.  Yes,  sociaUsm  is  more 
than  an  ideal.  The  cooperative  com- 
monwealth is  a  coming  reality. 

C.  C.  Hitchcock. 

Ware,  Mass. 


SHALL  EDUCATED  CHINAMEN  BE  WELCOMED   TO 

OUR  SHORES? 

Bt  Helen  M.  Gougab. 


LIIGB  THE  mushroom  that  springs 
J  up  in  a  night  has  come  the  demand 
that  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  shall  ex- 
cept from  its  operation  in  the  United 
States  the  intelligent  classes,  which  are 
enumerated  as  "professional  men,  com- 
mercial agents,  bankers,  lawyers,  priests 
and  journalists." 

This  demand  has  recently  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York,  the  Merchants'  Club 
of  Chicago,  and  many  of  the  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  countiy. 

The  proposition  is  sufficiently  before 
the  people  to  deserve  that  all  sides  of  the 
important  issue  be  considered. 

One  of  the  leading  religious  joumab 
of  the  East  puts  the  whole  demand  in  a 
nutshell  in  the  following  editorial  com- 
ment: 

"According  to  Singapore  dispatches, 
the  boycott  of  American  goods  has  sprung 
up  again  in  that  dty  stronger  chan  ever 
before.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  situ- 
ation there  is  critical.  Chinese  merchants 
that  have  persisted  in  handling  American 
products  have  received  threatening  letters 
from  men  behind  the  movement.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  its  annual  report,  demands 
the  enforcement  to  the  letter  of  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  laws  of  the  country.  Of 
course  there  is  no  selfishness  in  such  an 
attitude!  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
between  Congress,  the  President,  and 
Secretary  Boot,  the  coming  winter  will 
see  some  statesmanlike  act  recorded 
which  will  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  cul- 
tivated, professional  Chinese,  while  prop- 
erly keeping  the  lower  order  of  laborers 
out  of  tins  country  as  at  present.  As  the 
matter  now  stands  an  arrangement  ought 


not  to  be  difficult.  For  it  is  understood 
that  China  is  willing  that  the  laboring 
classes  shall  be  excluded,  but  asks  that 
all  other  classes  shall  receive  the  same 
treatment  here  that  is  accorded  similar 
classes  from  Europe.  The  request  is  a 
reasonable  one.  Certainly  no  good  rea- 
son can  be  offered  for  the  exdusion  of 
Chinese  professional  men,  and  particu- 
larly traveling  conmiercial  agents.  Chi- 
nese merchants  are  admitted  at  present, 
but  the  exclusion  law  is  interpreted 
strictly,  and  a  conmiercial  agent  cannot 
enter  as  a  merchant.  The  exempted 
classes,  as  the  law  stands,  arc  not  numer- 
ous and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  Chinese  banker,  lawyer  or  journalist 
should  be  excluded  wUle  students  and 
teachers  arc  admitted.  We  want  the 
best  of  all  nations  to  see  us  and  know  us, 
and  it  is  to  be  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
present  administration  will  make  this 
possible." 

Who  constitute  the  laboring  classes 
that  arc  already  excluded  and  that  all 
seem  to  be  willing  to  be  excluded  from 
the  United  States  ?  Those  who  tcMl  with 
their  hands,  the  real  wealth-producers  of 
every  land.  To  be  surc  they  arc  poor, 
and  it  is  a  strange  conmientary  on  in- 
dustrial conditions  the  worid  over  that 
those  who  do  the  most  and  hardest  work 
arc  the  poorest.  Those  who  demand 
the  exclusion  only  of  these  laborcrs  must 
hold  that  labor  and  poverty  arc  twin 
disgraces,  and  by  such  exclusion  arc  will- 
ing to  increase  the  miseiy  of  those  who 
toil  with  their  hands  and  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  world ! 

Why  should  Chinese  laborcrs  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  countiy  that  has  sudi 
wealth  of  undeveloped  resources  as  Amer- 
ica has,  and  allow  the  parasites  of  wealth. 
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such  as  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers, 
priests  and  professional  men  be  allowed 
to  come  in  hordes,  as  they  will  come,  if 
an  exception  is  made  in  the  exclusion  act 
in  their  favor  ? 

To  the  casual  observer,  resolutions 
appear  very  just  and  Uberal  that  ask  for 
an  open-door  for  the  intelligent  and  com- 
mercial classes.  But  what  will  be  the 
result  upon  America's  young  business 
manhood?  The  commercial  life  of  the 
Orient  gives  waniing  answer.  It  is  true 
that  the  cultivated  Chinaman  is  a  charm- 
ing specimen  of  the  human  family;  he  is 
keen  of  intellect,  tireless  in  energy,  hon- 
orable in  his  dealings  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree, a  skilled  money-changer,  a  law- 
abiding  citizen;  but  he  is  siso  a  cheap 
employ^,  a  poor  home-maker,  supersti- 
tious in  reUgion,  holds  woman  in  supreme 
contempt, — possessing  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  his  wife  or  wives  in  his 
own  country, — brutal  in  his  punishments, 
and  if  he  comes  here  he  comes  with  all 
these  qualifications  as  a  citizen. 

He  can  vote  the  same  as  any  other  im- 
migrant after  a  few  years  of  residence. 
He  will  soon  become  a  social,  commercial 
and  political  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  our  already  complicated  body  politic. 

Shall  he  come?  Is  there  no  danger 
because  he  is  intelligent?  The  answer 
is  found  in  his  conduct  and  influence  in 
the  Orient. 

He  is  the  money-changer  in  banks, 
railway  and  steamboat-offices,  and  hotels, 
the  comprador  for  contractors  and  syn- 
dicates, and  wherever  trustworthiness  is 
needed  there  is  the  intelligent  Chinaman; 
he  is  the  merchant  and  tradesman,  and 
is  so  successful  that  few  can  compete 
with  him. 

Should  these  "intellectuals*'  be  per- 
mitted free  ingress  they  would  work  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  ambitions  and  op- 
portunities of  young,  educated,  capable 
and  aspiring  American  men.  Commer- 
cialism is  quick  to  recognize  ability  that 
hires  at  a  small  wage.  His  supreme 
virtues  make  him  dangerous. 

I  am  emphatic  in  the  assertion,  after 


witnessing  the  aknost  universal  employ- 
ment in  the  Orient  of  the  educated  China- 
man, that  his  presence  in  this  country 
would  be  most  detrimental  and  dangerous 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  business  man.  The 
college-educated  man,  the  American  bank- 
er, professional  man,  conunerdal  agent, 
lawyer  and  journalist  would  be  driven  into 
the  background,  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  these  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

The  Chinese  merchant  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. What  is  the  result  ?  The  answer 
b  found  in  the  crowded,  filthy,  inunoral 
quarter  of  that  dty  known  as  "China- 
town." He  lives  like  a  rat  at  home  and 
he  would  live  no  better  here.  To  allow 
the  Chinese  "intellectual"  to  come  to 
this  country  would  mean  a  "  Chinatown  " 
to  augment  the  slums  of  every  dty  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  Chinaman  is  never 
suffidently  cultivated  to  live  decently, 
according  to  American  ideals. 

As  a  commercial  factor  the  intellectual 
Chinaman  is  a  dangerous  rival  in  the 
business  world.  The  intellectual  Amer- 
ican should  be  most  earnest  in  opposing 
his  admission  into  this  country.  He 
would  do  far  more  harm  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  living  than  the  coolie  or  labor- 
ing dasses  would  do.  Of  the  two,  the 
intellectual  is  a  more  undesirable  immi- 
grant than  the  coolie;  the  latter  may  un- 
dermine us  with  his  shovel,  but  the  in- 
tellectual would  knock  us  on  the  head. 

The  quotation  from  the  religious  jour- 
nal suggests  that  the  resolution  by  the 
Federation  of  Labor  is  inspired  by  selfish- 
ness. Be  it  so,  it  is  most  commendable 
selfishness.  It  is  the  selfishness  of  self- 
protection  and  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  home-life. 

It  is  no  unkindness  nor  inhumanity  to 
tell  the  Chinaman  to  stay  at  home.  He 
is  needed  there  to  improve  his  corrupt 
government,  to  educate  his  ignorant 
hordes,  to  widen  the  streets  and  drain 
his  filthy  dties  reeking  with  disease,  to 
treat  women  like  human  beings,  to  banish 
his  Joss-houses  and  levd  his  temples 
filled  with  tawdry  gods,  to  plou^  up  his 
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graveyards  and  develop  his  millions  of 
rich  acres  that  are  waiting  for  the  appli- 
cation of  enterprise  and  intelligence  to 
give  comforts  to  the  Chinese  millions 
that  are  living  in  squalor  and  filth  in 
crowded  dties,  not  for  want  of  room  but 
for  want  of  better  ideals. 

Great  primeval  forests  wait  the  axe 
and  saw  of  the  millions  of  coolies  and 
their  ambition  to  build  homes ;  rich  mines 
of  gold,  silver  and  other  precious  metals, 
coal-beds  and  stone-quarries  invite  the 
brain  of  the  intellectuals  and  the  labor  of 
the  coolie  to  remain  at  home  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  race,  instead  of  gaining 
entrance  into  this  countiy  through  a  sen- 
timentalism  that  does  little  credit  to  the 
patriotism,  conmion-sense  or  conmiercial 
spirit  of  Americans.  Let  China  boycott 
our  trade  if  she  will;   we  can  get  along 


better  without  her  trade  than  we  can  with 
her  intellectuak  in  our  country. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  settle  the  vexed 
problem  of  Chinese  exclusion  and  inci- 
dentally foreign  immigration,  to  avdid 
the  cry  of  unjust  discrimination. 

Put  not  less  than  a  $500  poll-tax  on 
the  head  of  every  immigrant  not  of  Cau- 
casian blood.  We  would  not  only  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  "yellow  peril," 
but  from  the  "  brown  peril  ^  of  the  Orient. 

Let  ours  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
wrought  successfully  as  the  world's  ex- 
ample. 

Under  such  non^scriminating  law. 
China  and  the  Orient  would  have  no 
occasion  for  complaint  and  America's 
welfare  and  safety  would  be  conserved. 

Helen  M.  Gouoab. 

La  FayetUy  Ind. 


UNRECOGNIZED  INSANITY:    A  PUBLIC  AND  INDIVID- 
UAL DANGER. 

By  Henbik  G.  Pstebben,  M.D. 


A  DMIT  that  human  life  is  a  complex 
jL\,  state  and  that  as  individuab  we 
bear  the  vari^ated  imprint  of  past  and 
present,  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
obedient  to  impulses,  and  such  admission 
involves  also  Uie  recognition  of  guidance 
by  a  complex  and  elusive  quantity — 
mind.  Then  naturally  arises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  we  can  lay  greater 
claim  to  absolute  directness,  even  sanity, 
of  thought  and  act,  than  to  perfect  in- 
dependence of  will  and  control.  Hesi- 
tating to  affirm  or  deny,  we  clearly  per- 
ceive that  a  uniform  standard  of  self- 
manifestation  is  lacking,  both  theoretic- 
ally and  practicaUy;  yet  we  adhere  to  a 
belief  in  perfect  sane  mentality. 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  unimpeachable 
sanity  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  absence  of 
uniformity.  By  the  concurrence  of  major 
capacity,  we  have  evolved  a  system  by 


which  to  establish  a  serviceable  standard 
excluding  whatever  diverges  or  jars  upon 
current  comprehension  of  mental  even- 
ness in  relation  to  ordinary  life.  Neces- 
sarily the  area  has  been  made  generously 
large  in  order  to  include  the  greatest 
number  of  our  fellowmen.  Although 
the  grooves  in  which  such  theoretiad 
sanity  is  presumed  to  move  are  drawn 
on  the  rectilinear  plan,  they  are  adorned 
by  curves  and  ellipses  in  accordance  with 
experimental  and  confusing  facts,  which 
apparently  contradict  the  axiomatic  truth 
that  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  is  the  straight  line.  Evolution  of 
healthy  thought  thus  enforces  the  ad- 
mission that  a  circuitous  route  leads  to 
sound  reasoning.  Argument  is  as  yet 
wanting  as  to  the  exact  order  and  number 
of  characteristics  constituting  universal 
evidence    of    rational    ideation;     conse^ 
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quently  in  our  endeavor  to  be  precise, 
we  have  sped  past  or  lingered  behind, 
according  to  material  or  controversial 
methods.  Aside  from  this  and  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  presenting  a  pat- 
ent type-mould,  our  existing  sanity  sys- 
tem has  been  so  far  elaborated  that  no 
one  can  murmur  at  a  classification  which 
adjudges  him  mentally  sound  or  defec- 
tive. It  is  only  the  comparatively  rapid 
enlargement  of  confines  that  reveals  the 
inefficiency  of  this  social  structure  of  in- 
tellectual aggregations,  and  daily  accu- 
mulating evidence  demonstrates  the  fu- 
tility of  too  close  an  adherence  to  any 
accepted  code.  The  working  system 
of  ,  to-morrow  refutes  the  rule  of  yes- 
terday. 

If  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  delineate  the 
proper  claims  of  sanity,  the  opposite  con- 
dition meets  with  even  greater  and  more 
embarrassing  difficulties.  There  exists, 
of  course,  a  sharply-drawn  line  of  de- 
marcation, much  as  between  decorous 
sobriety  and  the  strange  gyrations  of  in- 
ebriety, but  the  finer  shades  of  mental 
stability  either  escape  sufficient  notice 
or  are  confounded  with  temperament, 
generally  considered, — jovialness  or  mor- 
bidness. In  reality,  we  are  defeated  by 
our  system  or  lack  of  adequate  system 
because  enthroned  behind  a  timorous 
disinclination  to  advance  too  far  in  a 
scrutiny  liable  to  restrict  the  field  of  sup- 
posed sanity.  Scientific  perspicacity  is 
less  at  fault  than  a  position  of  expectancy, 
and  especially  the  presence  of  obstacles 
which  hamper  an  early  and  painstaking 
observation  of  cause  and  effect.  There 
is  a  natural  strong  disposition  to  cling 
with  extraordinary  tenacity  to  our  place 
as  rational  beings,  to  invent  plausible 
excuse  for  whatever  in  our  conduct  devi- 
ates from  or  becomes  inconsistent  with 
well-balanced  thought  and  act.  Such 
protest  survives  even  unmistakable  de- 
generation, and,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, inmates  of  insane  hospitals  consider 
themselves  sane,  indignantly  repelling 
all  idea  to  the  contrary.  By  building 
professed  mad-houses,  said  a  French  wit. 


men  tacitly  insinuate  that  all  who  are  out 
of  their  senses  are  to  be  found  in  those 
places  only.  Even  so,  their  numbers 
encroach  threateningly  upon  those  of  the 
saner  majority. 

Irrefutable  facts  demonstrate  that  in- 
sanity increases  at  a  high  rate  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  the  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  being  no  more  exempt  than 
effete  nations.  Here  in  New  England 
and  in  this  countiy  generally,  the  average 
ratio  is  one  in  about  every  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  To  receive  this  abundant 
fruit  of  modem  civilization  we  have  doub- 
led the  number  of  our  storage-houses, 
not  over-sanguine  as  to  their  capacity  of 
holding  the  harvest  nor  our  means  to 
prevent  over-production. 

While  as  a  rule  we  contend  that  sanify 
is  without  vaiying  degrees,  no  one  stands 
ready  to  advance  that  this  is  equally  true 
in  regard  to  insanity.  A  person  is  sane 
or  insane,  but  more  or  less  only  in  the 
'latter  instance.  When  system,  compla- 
cency or  superficial  knowledge  indine 
to  qualify  us  sane  individuals,  without 
troubling  about  comparative  or  super- 
lative degrees,  no  wonder  that  the  germ 
of  insanity  easily  eludes  detection  and 
that  the  catastrophe,  drawn  nearer  by 
shrinking  from  unwelcome  facts,  gives 
no  warning  against  approaching  disaster 
by  initiatory  indications.  As  the  growth 
of  mental  infirmity  is  proportionate  to  its 
breeding  capacity  and  immunity  from 
proper  interference,  well-directed  pre- 
cautions would  partake  of  social  no  less 
than  scientific  duty.  Vastly  more  im- 
portant, indeed,  the  ability  to  grasp  and 
modify  those  subtle  variations  whose  in- 
djHent  stages  point  the  course  of  fuddled 
brain  activity,  than  recognizing  normal 
intellectual  grades.  Mental  science  has 
proclaimed  Ae  necessity  of  early  discern- 
ment and  protective  measures,  but  the 
conviction  has  not  gained  executive 
strength  and  method.  Much  as  hereto- 
fore, with  but  little  concern  and  remedial 
effort,  we  live  with  these  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals, many  them,  employ  them,  fol- 
low their  advice  and  suffer  their  caprices. 
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Is  there  not»  in  so  doing,  a  d^ree  of  in- 
sanity on  our  part  also  ? 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  public  interest  in  this  mo- 
mentous question  is  neither  appropri- 
ately keen  nor  intelligently  developed. 
Only  through  educational  processes  may 
a  change  be  expected.  The  purpose  of 
psychology  must  be  more  cleariy  defined 
and  better  understood  as  mental  science. 
Not  as  experimental  uncertainty,  but  as 
an  agent  of  remedial  force,  must  the  ur- 
gency and  timely  value  of  its  services  be 
impressed  upon  the  community  and  in- 
telligence awakened  to  the  fact  that  its 
office  is  not  merely  to  pass  upon  drifting 
wreckage,  but  principally  to  forecast 
threatening  storms  and  pilot  into  safe 
harbors.  Through  this  ability  to  differ- 
entiate in  advance  of  occurrence  and  ob- 
viate calamity  by  logical  conclusion,  it 
will  give  tangible  evidence  of  scientific 
accuracy  and  recruit  a  most  needed  sup- 
port— ^public  confidence.  We  still  hold* 
the  prejudicial  ignorance  to  which  mental 
defect  has  always  been  subject,  and  an 
obstinate  disinclination  to  disclose  the 
clouded  relations  of  family  life  still  ling- 
ers. Moreover,  an  erroneous  conception 
nurtures  a  false  and  unqualified  pride 
that  thwarts  attempts  to  reach  a  weakened 
mind  while  saving  steps  are  still  easy  of 
ascent.  The  conviction  that  mental  de- 
rangement is  a  disease  possessing  stages 
of  growth  like  physical  ills,  gains  ground 
but  slowly,  and  preventive  measures  en- 
gage little  sympathy  through  desultory 
efforts.  The  popular  idea  of  insanity 
conforms  more  with  what  is  violently 
abrupt  and  hopeless  and,  because  of 
shock  and  tragedy,  amenable  to  incar- 
ceration. Where  the  climax,  as  an  in- 
telligent lesson,  should  serve  a  logical 
end  preparing  for  acceptance  of  psycho- 
logical facts,  the  effect  strengthens  but 
an  inept  suggestion  of  the  inevitable. 
While  such  an  unwholesome  aspect  may 
be  said  to  represent  traditional  ignorance, 
and  its  gloomy  errors  oppose  the  alien- 
ist's task  by  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  abuse  of  intellect  and 


indifference  on  the  part  of  those  credited 
with  broader  views  are  even  more  likely 
to  confuse  sober  and  dutiful  perception 
of  social  danger. 

In  only  too  many  instances  what  benefit 
does  the  pubUc  derive  from  legal  probing 
of  insanity  ?  As  displayed  in  our  courts 
it  is  frequently  more  associated  with  a 
revolting  concern  to  further  selfish  pur- 
pose thim  with  a  desire  to  protect  an  un- 
fortunate condition.  In  the  eleventh 
hour  it  may  be  made  the  ringing  appeal 
in  defence  of  some  dastardly  act  other- 
wise destitute  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, and  psychology  caUed  upon  in 
conjunction  with  mental  experts  to 
strengthen  the  gossamer  arguments  of  a 
counsel  in  despair  of  cause.  Or,  the 
public  is  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a 
lawyer,  fresh  from  the  reading  of  works 
upon  mental  intricacies,  wrangling  with 
the  oppcment  or  the  physician  to  prove 
and  disprove.  Furthermore,  if  the  con- 
troversy of  alienists  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle unfortunately  obscures  rather  tlum 
elucidates  the  abnonnal  features  of  the 
case,  the  judge  may  or  may  not  arrive  at 
an  appropriate  conclusion.  In  this  he 
will  be  assisted  by  a  juiy  with  honest  in- 
tentions, but  rarely  capable  of  discerning 
the  true  correlation  between  subtle  men- 
tal causes  and  positive  physical  facts.  A 
puzzle  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  to  the 
parties  involved,  it  must  remain  so  to 
the  public  at  large  which  has  followed 
its  Imotted  phases  and  whose  inferences 
were  indicative  of  its  mood, — sympa- 
thetic or  prejudiced.  Whether  sudi  dis- 
position extends  to  an  innocent,  fraudu- 
lent or  criminal  individual,  a  testator  or 
disappointed  heirs,  the  main  outcome  is 
generally  a  blurred  image  and  contempt- 
uous disr^ard  for  opinion  otherwise 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 
Thus  faith  in  scrutinizing  authority  is 
weakened  by  impatient,  even  arrogant 
public  criticism,  never  for  a  moment 
conscious  that  individual  neglect  of  pre- 
ventive measures  is  the  responsible  prim- 
itive cause  for  the  thrill  of  horror,  damor 
of  fear  and  indignation  which  convulse 
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the  community  when  the  smouldering 
evil  suddenly  blazes.  It  is  censure  whose 
impulsive  weakness  is  rendered  intoler- 
ant by  being  pretentious  and  impractical 
because  exaggerated.  Fugitive  as  are 
these  morbid  and  spectacular  impressions, 
there  remains,  however,  a  vague  and 
phantasmal  apprehension  of  danger.  The 
calamity  is  positive  but  the  ability  to 
cope  with  the  conclusive  realities  uncer- 
tain. 

Does  the  diminishing  sane  majority 
contemplate  raising  still  vaster  monu- 
ments to  decadent  life,  or  will  it  concen- 
trate its  energies  upon  the  rebuilding  of 
salutary  homes  and  men?  Now,  more 
than  ever,  it  is  confronted  with  a  forceful 
necessity  of  choice.  The  evil  cannot 
properiy  be  referred  to  periodicity,  as  of 
epidemics,  nor  can  a  plea  of  suddenness, 
like  that  which  disturbs  cosmic  harmony, 
be  an  excuse  for  insufficient  means  of 
resistance.  The  condition  of  ravage  has 
been  fostered  by  blind  care,  been  allowed 
a  steady  growth,  and  illustrates  with 
terrible  exactitude  the  grinding  processes 
we  have  selected  to  further  human  prog- 
ress. Plentitude  as  well  as  scarcity  of 
resources  have  spurred  to  the  breaking- 
point  every  active  power  and  shown  dan- 
ger both  in  feverish  exertion  to  achieve 
and  in  satiety  and  indolence  of  possession. 
Not  incidental,  but  dependent  upon 
violation  of  natural  laws,  the  cause  is 
divested  of  all  mystery  as  the  recoil  of 
inmioderate  surcharge  and  misspent  am- 
bitions. We  can  neither  feign  surprise 
at  its  presence  nor  wonder  at  its  powerful 
antagonism,  but  must  deplore  not  having 
foreseen  and  arrested  its  development. 
Although  prisons  and  hospitals  confine 
moral  and  physical  degeneracy,  they 
furnish  but  approximate  statistics  of 
social  decay.  They  prove,  nevertheless, 
in  a  striking  manner  not  only  a  most 
prodigal  law  of  causation,  but  also  our 
inadequate  means  of  control  and  our 
indiscriminate  classification.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  imaginaiy,  un- 
trained common  sense  and  psychcdogical 
grasp  upon  mental  conditions  and  pro- 


cesses.  The  longer  they  remain  in  op- 
position by  conceit  of  equality  or  superi- 
ority, the  greater  the  confusion  and  more 
dangerous  the  delay  preventing  concerted, 
well-regulated  efforts. 

It  is  undoubtedly  as  true  concerning 
the  insane  as  in  regard  to  criminals,  that 
thousands  would  be  locked  up  but  for 
the  perilous  chance  of  not  having  been 
found  out.  All  are  acquainted  with  in- 
dividuals whose  temperaments,  ideas 
and  manners  give  rise  to  wondering  per- 
plexity. Our  streets  are  peopled  with 
many  whose  countenances,  gait  and  oc- 
casional emphasis  denote  self-centered, 
conflicting  brain  activity.  Here  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  extravagant  affectation  and 
petulent  singularity,  there  the  strutting 
conceit  of  nascent  paranoia,  the  slanting 
looks  of  the  rancorously  envious  and  sus- 
picious, or  the  torpidly  moving  body  with 
foolish  thought  and  malevolent  planning. 
Betrayed  by  a  multitude  of  almost  im- 
perceptible indications  to  a  keen  observer, 
a  closer  contact  may  in  many  instances 
fail  to  give  sharper  relief;  very  few,  how- 
ever, disprove  mental  deterioration  by 
plausible  claim  of  unusual  development 
and  manifestation  of  character.  As  a 
lule  they  are  all  conscious  of  their  psychic 
mimicry;  it  is  to  some  a  burden  and  to 
others  a  satisfaction.  Many  suffer  cruel- 
ly from  futile  attempts  at  control,  from 
fear  of  detection  or  under  the  merciless 
lash  of  a  scoffer;  many  are  elated  and 
naively  allude  to  these  precursive  signs 
in  pleasant  and  to  themselves  compli- 
mentary terms.  The  eccentric  is  made 
to  pass  for  original;  the  taciturn  and 
morose  are  called  profound;  the  brusque 
or  whimsical  offender  is  looked  upon  as 
a  plain-speaking  or  amusing  person; 
and  irritable,  offish  and  imperious  moods 
are  explained  as  belonging  to  high-strung 
organisations  whose  delicate  sensitive- 
ness the  ordinary  affects  with  painful 
acuteness,  and  so  on.  While  pity  for 
these  individuals  is  neither  accepted  nor 
tolerated,  and  assistance  remains  unin- 
vited and  an  offence,  the  sufferance  of 
their  intolerable  presence  is  expected  as 
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a  matter  of  course  if  not  as  blind  polite- 
ness. There  seems  to  be  a  tadt  imder- 
standing  to  ignore  and  placidly  await  the 
explosion  of  these  psychic  bombshells 
which  directly  or  indirectly  we  have 
helped  to  charge  and  ignite.  That  the 
concealment  practiced  by  family  and 
friends  is  injurious  to  both  the  suJBFerer 
and  the  public  ought  to  be  just  as  evident 
as  the  duty  to  prevent  their  falUng  vic- 
tims to  selfish  or  mistaken  conceptions 
of  individual  responsibiUty  and  authori- 
tative protection.  As  it  is,  the  fatal  re- 
sults from  these  mental  pyrotechnics 
cause  but  awed  expressions  of  late  and 
fleetinir  reirret. 

If  L^^  age  where  brain  counts 
more  than  brawn,  there  is  nevertheless 
need  of  a  fit  physical  instrumentality  for 
maintaining  a  pressure  of  endurance. 
Increased  industries,  arts  and  sciences 
have  created  opportunities  which  all  are 
eager  to  seize  and  determined  to  hold 
against  growing  competition.  The  strug- 
glers  enter  the  lists  at  an  early  date,  either 
as  sullen  intellectual  beasts  of  burden 
or  as  callous  taskmasters.  To  both  the 
alluring  prospect  has  the  same  brilliancy, 
but  quflJifications  are  disproportionate 
to  ambition  and  the  hardness  of  the  task, 
the  brittleness  of  mental  caliber  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  ruling  idea  wreck  eJBForts  and 
constitutions.  That  this  is  so,  is  largely 
the  fault  of  an  onmivorous  liberal  educa- 
tion more  considerate  of  an  elaborate 
programme  than  of  just  discernment 
between  smattering,  solid  and  essential 
knowledge.  By  encouraging  a  race  for 
ill-defined  and  unattainable  ends,  it 
lights  a  consuming  fire  and  means  to 
many,  whose  aims  would  otherwise  have 
been  diverted  into  calmer  channels  better 
suited  to  their  talents,  an  easy  assurance 
of  successful  speed  upon  swifter  currents. 
A  cerebral  mediocrity  in  full  enjoyment 
of  vigorous  health  and  well-balanced 
development,  brings  better  material  to 
the  social  building  than  the  sickly  savant 
or  a  disgruntled  person  of  attainments. 
Because  wisely  he  avoided  going  beyond 
hb  depth,  he  reached  the  fiillness  of  his 


capacity  where  the  others  lost  or  saved 
at  a  discount.  While  maturing  slowly 
the  one  is  a  promise  in  futurity,  the  other, 
the  surcharged  e£Port,  is  productive  of 
brief  bloom  and  decayed  fruits. 

Advocating  a  strenuous  Ufe  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measured  and  unvaried  exist- 
ence, the  trivial  has  been  adduced  as  a 
powerful  cause  of  imbalanced  mentality. 
The  cathoUcity  of  the  argument  suJBFers 
by  Umitation  of  view,  because  the  inju- 
rious e£Pect  is  not  related  merely  to  rural 
monotony  of  occupation  and  isolation  of 
thought.  The  trivial  shrouds  all  that 
mental  alertness  and  interest  cannot  en- 
dow with  healthy  Ufe.  If  in  the  country  it 
closes  the  mind  to  broader  views---to 
nature  itself — through  dull  contemplation 
of  famiUar  scenes  and  paucity  of  fresh 
ideas,  the  varied,  exhausting  demands 
and  fatigue  of  acquisition  that  a  dtj 
imposes  cast  even  darker  shadows,  re- 
gardless of  poverty  and  opulence.  Ever 
returning  duties  of  an  exacting  kind, 
whether  legitimate  busy  routine  or  fash- 
ionable emptiness;  an  unceasing  round 
of  pleasures  and  exaggerated  claims  up<» 
attention;  stereotyped  smiles  and  phrases; 
indolence  and  activity  in  prescribed 
measures,  both  the  frivolous  and  more 
serious  forms  of  daily  competition,  make 
victims  by  restless  nervous  strain.  While 
anxiety  for  the  morrow  saps  the  energy 
of  the  less  favored  ones,  the  unfortunate 
rich  spend  it  as  if  it  would  last  forever. 
The  social  moth  flutters  assiduously 
around  the  flame  of  high  inteUectual 
problems  or  artistic  pursuits,  in  accord- 
ance with  decrees  and  demands  of  its 
class;  the  dazzUng  show  causes  gradual 
mental  starvation  and  benumbs  through 
blunted  perception ;  malassimilation 
transforms  the  beautiful  and  elevated 
into  dreary  drudgery  under  which  the 
spirit  droops.  Yet  awhile  the  jaded 
faculties  remain  tremulously  active,  with 
vague  and  strange  longings  which  finally 
overpower  the  rationed.  Strenuous  life 
thus  pays  everywhere  its  debt  to  triviality. 

Is  psychical  infection  possible  ?  There 
is  no  doubt  thereof.    Experience  affirms 
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the  conveyance  of  impressions  and  ideas 
as  well  as  Iheir  rooting  in  the  mind»  and 
upon  this  fact  educational  endeavor  is 
based.  Mental  waves  affect  multitudes 
as  they  do  individuals,  but  degrees  of 
predisposition  and  resistance  make  the 
effect  transient  or  lasting,  as  in  physical 
disease.  Whether  they  arouse  buoyant 
enthusiasm  or  shrinking  fear;  create  ad- 
miration for  national  heroes  or  sym- 
pathy for  foul  murderers;  strike  with 
cyclonic  violence  and  rapidity,  simulta- 
neous with  inception,  or  manifest  along 
slowly-traced  lines,  the  gathered  force 
depends  upon  an  identical  principle  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  developing  condi- 
tions as  the  primaiy  siiggestive  idea. 
Greneric  diversity  of  effect  does  not  re- 
fute generic  identity  of  cause.  Individ- 
ual symptoms  will  vary,  prove  elusive 
and  doubtful  as  to  final  form,  but  they 
constitute  disease.  The  clearer  the  con- 
ception and  the  deeper  the  study  of  cause 
and  its  ramifications,  the  easier  the  rec- 
ognition of  early  indications  and  the  less 
excusable  both  existence  and  prevalence. 
Ought  one  who  has  been  mentally 
diseased  to  marry?  This  question  in- 
volves more  especially  heredity  and  vice. 
If  a  descendant  of  a  degenerated  family 
with  marked  hysteria,  neurasthenia  and 
suicidal  tendencies,  the  answer  must 
surely  be  in  the  negative.  The  predis- 
position to  the  resulting  diseases,  epi- 
lepsy, imbecility  and  idiocy  is  more  par- 
ticularly inherited  than  the  diseases 
themselves,  and,  fortunately,  the  heredi- 
tary fatality  is  often  obviated  by  sterility. 
On  the  other  side,  the  offspring  is  con- 
sidered exempt  if  the  parent  has  become 
subject  to  a  maniacal  crisis  of  shorter  or 
longer  duration  consequent  upon  a  seri- 
ous fever,  parturition,  pneumonia  and 
strong  emotions  when  mentally  over- 
worked. The  taint  of  insanity  does  not 
as  a  rule  result  from  consanguineous 
marriages  unless,  like  unions  within  a 
restricted  family  circle,  this  is  repeated 
during  several  generations.  Still  a  de- 
batable question,  the  weight  of  opinion 
favors  the  conclusion  of  premature  de- 


cline and  the  emphasizing  of  transmissible 
features,  more  or  less  morbid.  On  ac- 
count of  these  luridng  possibilities,  blood* 
alliances  may  rightly  be  looked  upon  as 
daring  experiments  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  family  and  community.  A 
greater  danger,  undoubtedly,  are  the 
more  frequent  unions  between  individu- 
als with  Uttie  or  no  care  concerning  an- 
tecedents and  tolerated  with  an  equally 
reckless  disregard  for  the  conunon  good. 
In  regard  to  mental  and  bodily  disease 
as  acquired  factors,  the  relative  import- 
ance varies  with  sex,  but  in  hereditary 
transmission  the  psychical  element  pre- 
vails among  women. 

Cognizant  of  imdeniable  facts  that 
force  themselves  upon  observation,  and 
of  psychological  subtleties  whose  desul- 
tory nature  and  appearance  require 
watchful  scrutiny  to  decide  whether  the 
mental  oscillations  are  within  or  swinging 
beyond  rational  Jbounds,  the  duty  of  pub- 
lic caretakers  cannot  be  doubtful,  but 
demands  unabated  vigilance.  Not  sat- 
isfactorily expressed  by  bringing  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  our  fellowmen 
within  guarded  enclosures,  prevention  is 
a  more  logical  course  than  commitment. 
Although  the  trend  is  toward  improved 
methods  and  well-planned  reformatory 
efforts  are  manifest  in  various  diiecti(Mis, 
it  still  remains  a  matter  of  reproof  that 
our  precautions  are  extremely  lax  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  suffer  from  or  are 
threatened  by  mental  decay.  In  the 
same  proportion  as  we  recognize  that 
many  causes  contribute  to  produce  the 
evil,  we  also  acknowledge  that  the  influ- 
ence to  check  its  growing  activity  belongs 
to  a  large  group  of  agencies.  Neverthe- 
less, the  principal  effective  remedy  must 
evolve  from  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public 
itself.  Whatever  perplexity  may  have 
attended  honest  medical  endeavor  to 
trace  the  silent  woridng  of  clouded  brains ; 
whatever  failure  has  resulted  from  in- 
terpreting their  secrets  by  vague  premo- 
nitions, and  wherever  cunning  abuse  has 
succeeded  in  making  insanity  cover  moral 
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depravity,  such  shortcomings  or  faults 
can  neither  justify  hypercritiod  judgment 
nor  the  placid  indifference  of  citizens. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  considered  an  emi- 
nent matter  of  foresight  and  effect,  it  is 
only  a  fair  presumption  that  to  inspire 
confidence  in  protective  methods,  the 
educators  themselves  should  be  able  and 
painstaking.  This  criterion  appears, 
nevertheless,  an  essential  cause  of  failure. 
We  have  efficient  alienists  and  psycholo- 
gists, but  as  a  body  medical  men  cannot 
lay  claim  to  such  knowledge  of  mental 
disease  that  by  timely  detection  and 
practical  measures  their  services  become 
valuable.  If  it  were  otherwise,  there 
would  be  more  healthy  brains  in  our 
homes,  fewer  decaying  ones  in  our  hos- 
pitals. If  not  entirely  in  recognition  of 
their  own  helplessness,  then  through 
e&sy-going  optimism  and  lack  of  strict 
requirements  in  regard  to  early  watch- 
fulness and  remedial  steps,  physicians 
have  yielded  the  supervision  of  germi- 
nating stages  to  family  discretion.  Be- 
cause no  enforcement  exists,  the  suppo- 
sition would  either  be  that  no  effective 
assistance  is  available  or  intervention 
neither  necessaiy  nor  beneficial.  If  ever 
held  as  a  logicidly  safe  conclusion,  such 
premises  are  to-day  bereft  of  all  but  the 
danger  they  have  inadvertentiy  created. 
As  insanity  in  all  its  stages  presents  a 
problem  of  public  health,  the  layman  no 
less  than  the  professional  becomes  an 
indispensable  factor  in  building  and 
maintaining  a  sane  community.  To  this 
end  it  is  imperative  to  disseminate  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that,  first  of  all,  insanity 
is  neither  a  moral  defect  nor  a  disgrace, 
but  a  disease  whose  wilful  n^lect  alone 
deserves  public  obloquy.  Therefore 
should  eveiy  home,  rich  or  poor,  be  open 
to  benevolent  but  strict  scrutiny,  unob- 
structed by  ignorant  false  pride  and  hys- 
terical interference  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  guardians.  It  would  have  to  be  in- 
vestigation that  truly  investigates,  and 
not  a  perfunctoiy  form.  The  measure 
must  be  aided  as  much  by  dvic  intellect- 
uality as  by  legal  demand,  and  in  the  in- 


terest of  the  race  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
individual.  The  result  will  certainly 
prove  appalling  at  first  and  raise  statis- 
tics to  an  astonishing  height  when  com- 
pared with  those  already  presented  by 
incarcerated  fellow-beings,  but  the  step 
will  ultimately  reduce  quantity  and  im- 
prove quality  according  to  promptness 
and  sanatory  efficiency.  As  an  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly  a  tenable 
position  to  claim  that  the  multiplying 
numbers  in  our  insane  asylums  indicate 
diminishing  infection  outside  of  those 
institutions,  nor  is  it  proof  of  increased 
alertness  on  the  part  of  lunacy  commis- 
sions. Generally  a  last  refuge,  it  is  re- 
cruited from  the  unknown  afflicted  mul- 
titude whose  n^lected  existence  stands 
revealed  in  this  manner.  No  jug^ng 
with  figures  nor  optimistic  presumption 
can  successfully  disprove  the  need  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  or  create  satisfac- 
tion with  that  which  is  attempted,  how- 
ever meritorious,  under  existmg  limita- 
tions. Because  psychic  decay  has  a 
longer  period  of  incubation  than  physical 
degeneration,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
diseased  iiftfividuality  rather  than  with 
disease,  such  fact  is  at  once  both  a  hopeful 
and  a  saving  clause.  To  the  wdl-in- 
structed  and  broadened  intellect,  there- 
fore, early  and  searching  investigation 
within  an  enlarged  area  can  mean  but 
mutual  protection  whereby  decadent 
childhood  and  mature  age  may  escape 
the  fate  of  adjudicated  and  frequently 
hopeless  insanity,  and  can  never  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  odious,  imposed  duty  to 
lay  bare  secrets  of  an  intimate  nature. 

As  harmonious  correlation  of  mental 
and  bodily  activity  depends  upon  a 
natural  energetic  life,  prophylaxis  offers 
the  most  effective  means  beoiuse  it  pre- 
serves and  upholds  the  very  conditions 
which  develop  without  overtaxing  indi- 
vidual strength.  It  advises  healthy  en- 
vironment as  an  absolute  necessity  at 
all  periods  of  mental  disease.  The  home 
atmosphere  rarely  possesses  an  influence 
desirable  for  supersensitive  natures  whose 
unmodified  contact  with  daily  exig^ides 
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hastens  the  climax.  Agglomeratioii  of 
weakened  brains  produces  an  even  worse 
e£Pect  and  is  the  objectionable  feature 
of  every  institution  intended  to  lessen 
the  strain  and  eventually  conquer  the 
malady.  For  this  reason  most  sanatoria 
and  lately  also  a  few  insane  hospitals 
have  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  detri- 
mental result  from  unwholesome  environ- 
ment by  adopting  the  cottage  plan.  The 
small  Belgian  town,  Gheel,  has  for  cen- 
turies successfully  proved  to  the  worid 
its  philanthropic  and  restorative  value. 
The  director.  Dr.  J.  A.  Peeters,  refers 
with  proud  satisfaction  to  its  kind-hearted 
and  tactful  peasant-inhabitants,  scattered 
over  a  vast  surface,  as  invaluable  assis- 
tants by  whom  even  the  terms  ''  lunatic  ** 
and  '' insane  **  are  banished  and  their 
charges  spoken  of  only  as  "friends.** 
Universally  admired  as  a  practical  and 
eJBFective  method  and  recognized  as  a 
simplified  humanitarian  principle,  why 
then  so  imperfectly  a^d  slowly  imitated 
in  a  progressive  country  rich  in  land  and 
means?  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  our  legislators  when  discussing  appro- 
priations for  housing  the  insane,  and  al- 
though here  the  erection  and  proper 
equipment  of  numerous  widely  distribu- 
ted pavilions  involves  greater  expense 
than  huge  buildings,  the  principal  pur- 
pose is  to  offer  their  inmates  the  best 
chances  for  recovery  and  not  to  provide 
room  for  the  largest  number  possible  at 
the  least  cost.  Such  a  beneficial  ex- 
change for  packed  wards  and  resounding 
noises  legitimates  as  economy  lavish  out- 
lay, while  its  motive  exemplifies  a  humane 
act. 

Willing  though  we  may  be  to  sacrifice 
wealth  for  the  comfort  of  blighted  lives, 
our  greater  privilege  is  to  brighten  the 
path  before  it  has  grown  dim  and  dark. 
Only  the  searchlight  of  reason  and  knowl- 
edge can  guide  these  promptings  of  pity 


and  sympathy  and  make  them  bene- 
ficial. ''Physicians  are  expected  under 
the  law  to  report  each  case  of  diphtheria 
and  croup,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  small- 
pox, measles,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
chicken-pox,  tjrphus,  typhoid  fever,  la- 
ryngeal and  pulmonary  consumption,  to 
which  they  may  be  called."  Impelled 
by  the  greater  prevalence  and  ravage  of 
certain  diseases  like  diphtheria  and  tu- 
berculosis, demanding  a  wider  and  more 
effective  scope  of  preventive  measures, 
the  medical  profession  has  repeatedly 
been  reminded  of  its  n^lect  to  report. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Board  of  Health 
regrets,  the  ''expectation  under  the  law** 
remains  without  conscientious  fulfihnent, 
but  continues  to  be  largely  considered 
an  optional  course.  A  similar  injunction 
regarding  vigilance  in  cases  of  insanity 
does  not  exist,  however,  nor  do  the  weekly 
public  reports  refer  to  this  phase  of  com- 
munal health.  Why  exclude  this  fell 
disease  from  the  dangerous  class  and 
exempt  its  study  and  prevention  from 
'  professional  duty  imder  the  law  ?  Why 
not  sununon  the  combined  efforts  of  leg- 
islature, medicine  and  public  conscience 
in  its  behalf?  Cooperation  once  estab- 
hshed,  the  alienist  will  not  only  be  as- 
sured of  more  freedom  as  an  eariy  ob- 
server, but  physicians  enabled  to  render 
efficient  assistiuice  and  the  monomaniacal 
tendencies  of  the  day  be  prevented  from 
becoming  a  dominant  and  ruining  disease. 

Seemingly  a  plea  for  inunediate  action 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  it  is  absurd  be- 
cause necessary  and  mortifying  because 
true.  This  blindness  to  bolh  truth  and 
necessity  is  the  result  of  incongruous 
opinions  on  the  part  of  a  sane  majority 
that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  dic- 
tate and  exact  obedience  of  rules  assuring 
its  self-preservation. 

Henrik  G.  Petbbskn. 

Bo8Um^  Mass. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  REFERENDUM  MOVE- 

MENT  IN  MAINE. 

Bt  Abmsb  W.  Nichoub. 


IT  IS  assured  to  a  moral  certainty  that 
the  next  Maine  legislature  will  pass 
a  resolution  permitting  the  people  them- 
selves to  determine  by  majority-vote 
whether  or  not  the  principles  of  the  peo- 
ples' veto  and  a  direct  initiative  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Both  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  are  pledged  to  such  a 
course  in  plain  terms. 

This  has  not  been  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  those  corporations  that  are 
now  enjoying  a  private  monopoly  of 
Maine's  public  utilities,  nor  of  the  wild- 
land  owners,  nor  the  tax-dodgers,  nor 
even  through  the  efforts  of  the  political 
bosses;  nor  was  this  a  concession  made 
to  the  demands  of  organized  labor,  even 
though  the  organized  workers  did  bear' 
all  of  the  expenses  of  presenting  the  meas- 
ure to  the  last  legislature  and  of  the  ac- 
companying campaign  of  agitation  and 
education.  It  has  been  brought  about 
through  sheer  force  of  popular  sentiment. 
Out  of  the  agitation  whidi  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Referendum  League,  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  State 
Grange,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  active  advocates  of  the  referendum 
principle,  has  developed  a  public  opinion 
which  refuses  to  be  sidetracked.  When 
politicians  press  upon  other  issues  the 
notice  of  the  people,  instead  of  diverting 
their  attention  from  the  referendum  idea, 
the  opposite  result  is  arrived  at,  for  the 
voters  proceed  to  consider  the  new  issue 
in  the  light  of  the  application  of  referen- 
dum methods  to  its  solution.  The  peo- 
ple of  Maine  intend  to  have  the  referen- 
dum; and  in  many  localities  where  the 
agitation  has  been  concentrated  and  in- 
tense, the  people  are  already  using  it,  are 
actually  teaming  self-government  by  prac- 
tical experience,  just  as  one  learns  to 


drive  a  nail  by  driving  a  nail»  not  alone 
by  watching  others. 

For  instance:   In  Augusta  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  thoroughly  permeated  with 
the  referendum  idea  that  when  last  spring 
petitions,  bearing  the  names  of  660  citi- 
zens, were  presented  to  the  City  CouncO 
favoring  the  purchase  of  certain  prope^ 
ties  from  private  parties  for  a  public  {wik, 
and  when,  at  about  the  same  time,  an 
order  was  introduced  into  the   CouncQ 
for  the  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the 
permanent    improvement    on    suburban 
roads,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  dung 
to  do,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Council  did  refer  both  questions  to  the 
voters,  who  took  such  a  Uvely  interest  in 
the  problems  and  spcke  at  the  ballot-box 
in  such  decisive  terms  that  the  people 
generally  were  delighted,  not  merdij  with 
the  final  results,  but  particularly  with 
the  methods  employed.    The  sentiment 
was  much  in  evidence  that  the  question 
had  not  only  been  settled  right,  but  that 
it  had  been  settled  in  the  rig^t  way.    669 
voters  signed  the  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
park  scheme  when  personally  asked  to 
do  so,  yet  when  the  doors  of  the  voting- 
booths  were  closed  bdiind  them  and  they 
realised  their  independence   of   outside 
influences,  they  marked  their  ballots  as 
in  their  judgment  was  best  for  themsdves, 
and  the  result  was  only  160  votes  in  favor 
with  669  against.    Not  one  in  ttn  voted 
as  they  had  petitioned.    Soon  after  tbt 
vote  was  taken,  the  writer  overheard  a 
prominent  business  man  remark  that  if 
this  matter  had  come  up  three  years  ago, 
before  the  agitation  for  the  referendum, 
the  dty  would  have  paid  $70,000  tot 
paries  diey  did  not  want,  and  would  have 
gone  without  $40,000  worth  of  good  roads 
tiiey  did  want,  and  his  ronaik  but  voiced 
thc^  general  soitiment. 
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There  are  a  great  many  people  in 
Maine  who  are  now  convinced  that 
whether  general  business  shall  continue 
to  be  good  and  the  people  to  prosper  de- 
pends absolutely  upon  taking  away  from 
vendable  legislators  the  power  to  finaUy 
pass  laws  the  people  do  not  want. 

Doubtless  mudi  of  the  success  of  the 
movement  has  been  due  to  strict  adher- 
ence on  the  part  of  its  promoters  to  their 
policy  of  pointing  out  and  persistently 
keeping  before  the  people  its  direct  con- 
nection with  and  bearing  upon  issues  for 
and  against  which  there  has  already  de- 
veloped a  strong  popular  sentiment;  for 
experience  teaches  that  interest  in  public 
affairs  develop  as  fast  and  no  faster  than 
people  recognize  their  connection  with 
their  own  affairs. 

It  matters  not  whether  one  realizes  the 
fact  as  a  fact,  yet  it  is  a  fact  just  the  same, 
that  the  real,  the  true,  the  genuine  well- 
being  of  the  individual  is  boimd  up  in 
the  well-being  of  the  peojde  as  a  whole. 
The  far-sightedness  or  ability  to  recog- 
nize one's  own  individual  interests  as  in- 
volved with  interests  cpmmon  to  all,  is  the 
one  distinguishing  feature  which  differ- 
entiates the  statesman  from  the  dema- 
gogue, the  patriot  from  the  grafter,  and 
die  philanthropist  from  the  miser.  We 
should  all  be  patriots  if  we  were  able  to 
locate  and  identify  our  own  best  interests 
where  they  actually  are.  We  shall  be- 
come patriots  as  fast  as  we  arrive  at  a  full 
reaUzation  of  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
we  get  our  living,  we  get  a  better  one  and 
get  it  easier  when  general  business  is  good 
and  the  greatest  number  of  people  are 
prosperous.  It  is  contrary  to  nature 
that  men  should  appreciate  this  fact  to 
the  extent  of  being  actually  conscious  of 
it,  so  that  the  idea  shall  control  their 
actions,  simply  being  told  of  it,  any  more 
than  one  learns  to  play  the  comet  simply 
by  being  told  how.  But  when  imder  the 
referendum  a  voter  is  called  upon  to  de- 
cide a  question  in  which  his  own  well- 
being  is  involved  with  that  of  others  or 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  every  effort  to 
discover  how  his  own  individual  interests 


are  likely  to  be  affected  must  react  upon 
himself  after  the  manner  and  in  the  sense 
of  a  course  of  intellectual  athletics,  and 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  that  the 
voter  will  be  better  prepared  to  consider 
the  next  public  question. 

The  conmion  people  of  Maine  were 
already  alive  to  Uie  futility  of  appealing 
to  a  legislature  selected  and  controlled  by 
those  who  through  such  control  were 
securing  for  themselves  special  privil^es 
and  inmiunity  from  taxes.  They  were 
convinced  that  it  did  not  lay  in  the  power 
of  the  people,  by  any  method  at  preset 
available,  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws 
to  make  taxes  even  a  little  more  fair  and 
equal,  to  protect  the  people  from  being 
robbed  of  their  wild-lands  and  valuable 
franchises,  or  to  prevent  monopoly  in 
both  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  them.  They  could  readily 
imderstand  how  men  or  corporations 
worth  a  few  millions,  but  paying  taxes  on 
only  a  few  thousands,  could  afford  to  pay 
for  the  defeat  of  a  measure  that  would 
compel  them  to  pay  their  full  tax.  They 
had  learned,  to  their  disappointment  and 
cost,  that  after  legislators  had  got  their 
election,  the  influence  of  a  great  many 
of  the  common  people,  who  had  perhaps 
helped  to  elect  them,  was  often  far  out- 
weighed by  the.  influence  of  a  few  to 
whom  some  particular  l^;islative  act 
would  be  worth  a  large  amount. 

They  felt  that  the  influence  of  those 
who  control  l^islation  for  their  own  per- 
sonal profit,  was  direct  and  effective, 
while  their  own  was  remote,  imavailing, 
and  usually  abortive,  and  that  both  those 
l^islators  who  are  bought  and  those  cor- 
porations who  buy  are  anxious  to  per- 
petuate the  existing  system. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  jdain  people 
of  Maine  are  outspoken  and  emphatic 
in  favor  of  a  system  which  gives  them- 
selves a  larger,  more  direct  and  therefore 
more  effective  influence  on  the  making 
of  their  own  laws  ? 

The  people  of  Maine  are  already  in- 
terested in  the  liquor  question,  and  the 
political  parties  Ind  a^^Eunst  each  other 
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for  votes  because  of  this  interest;  the 
Democratic  party  o£Pering  the  people  all 
the  rum  they  want,  the  Prohibition  party 
all  the  law  diey  want»  while  the  RepuUi- 
can  party  has  usually  been  the  successful 
bidder  by  giving  the  people  both;  but 
the  people  themselves  feel  that  this  is  a 
problem  with  which  they  must  cope  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  peiliaps  almost  per- 
petually, and  they  look  with  favor  upon 
the  referendum  as  providing  the  methods 
and  machinery  best  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose. They'are  insisting  upon  the  right 
to  an  appeal  from  unsatisfactory  decisions 
of  the  legislature  direct  to  die  people 
themselves,  as  to  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Equalization  of  taxes  is  already  a  ripe 
and  living  issue  in  Maine,  and  her  people 
were  quick  to  notice  that  while  their  own 


most  strenuous  efforts,  under  the  <dd  sys- 
tem had  been  utteriy  futile,  yet  the  peopk 
of  Qr^on  on  June  4lh  last,  had  an  (^ 
portunity  to  vote  directly  for  the  redudioii 
of  their  own  taxes,  by  forcing  those  niio 
enjoy  a  private  monopoly  of  their  public 
utilities  to  pay  a  more  just  share;  and 
that  they  improved  the  opportunity  bj 
a  vote  of  11  to  1.  The  voters  of  Maine 
can  see  the  true  solution  of  their  own 
tax  problems  through  the  same  methods 
employed  in  Or^on, — ^methods  which 
disentangle  public  questions  from  the 
private  interests  and  personal  as[nrations 
of  candidates  for  offices  and  give  the 
voters  an  opportunity  to  pass  an  unbiased 
and  non-partisan  judgment  upon  them. 

Abneb  W.  Nichols. 
Aiytuia^  Maine. 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  KNITTING. 


Bt  Harlan  C.  Pbabson* 


THE  NEW  Governor,  having  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  was  deUvering 
his  inaugural  message  to  the  l^islature. 

Beginning  with  the  state  finances,  he 
was  conscientiously  covering  all  the  sub- 
jects that  his  predecessors  had  introduced 
into  this  biennial  document,  from  rail- 
road rates  to  forest  fires. 

Before  him  was  a  glittering  semicircle 
of  men  in  gold-braided  uniforms  and 
women  in  gay  gowns  and  bewildering 
hats;  the  brigadier-generals  and  colonels 
of  the  new  governor's  staff  and  the  old 
governor's  staff,  with  their  ladies. 

Another,  wider  semicircle,  behind  this 
Eone  of  color,  was  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  in- 
augural was  supposed  to  be  addressed. 
Some  of  them  lolled  or  sprawled  or  sat 
bolt  upright  in  their  chairs;  but  more, 
dispossessed  by  the  visitors  of  the  day, 
stood,  self-consciously,  in  the  aisles  or  in 
the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 


Some  of  the  younger  ones,  sleek  of  hair, 
with  new  suits  of  clothes,  aggressive  neck- 
ties and  6outonntere«,  turned  their  backs 
frequently  on  the  orating  governor  to 
scan  the  crowded  gallery  reserved  for 
ladies. 

Down  in  newspaper  row  the  legislative 
reporters  were  taking  it  easy,  for  the  in- 
augural was  in  type  long  since,  awaiting 
only  the  message  of  ^' release,"  to  greet 
the  governor  from  the  printed  page  as  he 
left  the  state-house. 

They,  too,  scanned  the  ladies*  gallery 
— in  search  of  copy,  they  would  have  said 
if  pressed  for  an  excuse — and  for  once 
Hal  Butler  actually  found  some  there. 

''  George!"  said  he  to  his  next  neighbor, 
**  look  up  in  the  hen-coop.  Just  this  side 
of  the  middle  pillar.    See  ?  " 

George  looked  and  grinned  apprecia- 
tively. 

''You  saw  her  first.  She  belongs  to 
you,"  he  said. 
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So  it  was  the  **  Under  the  Dome  **  col- 
umn of  gossip  in  The  Evening  Watchman 
that  told  the  stoiy;  and  the  Morning 
Mirror' 8  breezy  description  of  the  inaug- 
uration lacked  this  one  touch. 

Said  The  Watchman:  ''In  the  ladies' 
gallery  to-day  was  one  of  the  fair  sex  who 
can  bring  numerous  witnesses  to  testify 
that  she  is  not  of  those  Ulies  of  the  field 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  She 
must  have  arrived  early,  ahead  of  the 
crowd,  for  she  had  a  choice  seat  in  the 
front  row.  Following  intelligently  the 
progress  of  business,  she  evidently  ap- 
proved of  the  governor's  message,  for  she 
nodded  vigorously  at  its  strong  points. 
She  could  n't  applaud  as  others  did,  for 
her  hands  were  busily  occupied  with 
some  kind  of  fancy  work.  Only  when 
the  chaplain  prayed  was  her  flying  needle 
quiet,  though  under  the  spell  of  His  Ex- 
cellency's most  eloquent  passages  it  lag- 
ged a  bit.  Almost  pausing,  too,  when 
the  inaugural  party  entered  and  again 
when  it  departed  with  all  the  gay  gowns 
in  brilliant  array.  The  Woman  with  the 
Knitting  was,  in  fact,  the  one  unique 
feature  of  this  Inauguration." 

The  Mirror  man  was  first  in  his  seat 
next  day  and  when  Hal  came  in,  with  his 
usual  rush  to  beat  the  speaker's  gavel, 
his  neighbor  had  something  to  conmiu- 
nicate. 

'*  You  did  n't  scare  her  olBF,  after  all," 
said  he.  "I  was  afraid  you  would,  but 
she  is  still  here." 

She?    Who?"  asked  Hal. 
Why,  the  Woman  with  the  Knitting," 
repUed  Holland.    ''  See  her  ?    Same  place 
and  same  knitting." 

Then  the  speaker  and  the  clerks  started 
up  the  legblative  machinery  and  the 
newspaper  men  had  no  time  for  gossip 
if  they  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  routine. 

Presently  the  pace  slackened  and  Hal 
found  a  chance  to  slip  in  a  word. 

"  I  've  got  a  clue,"  he  informed  Holland. 

"Towhat?*' 

''To  the  Woman  with  the  Knitting. 
When  the  clerk  read  the  notice  of  a  bUl 
to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Choate  of  Hilton, 


«< 


«< 


'to  put  a  bounty  on  hedgehogs,'  she  stop- 
ped her  work  and  smiled  a  smile  that  was 
a  regular  beam.  So  she  's  interested  in 
either  Choate  or  hedgehogs.  Most  likely 
Choate.    Know  him  ?  " 

"  No.  Look  him  up  in  the  Blue  Book 
when  you  get  a  chance." 

This  is  what  the  Blue  Book  said: 
"Choate,  John,  of  Hilton,  Republican. 
B.  in  Hilton  1870,  always  lived  there. 
Farmer.  Educated  pubUc-schools.  Ma- 
ried;  no  children.  Congregationalist. 
Member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry." 

That  afternoon  came  the  biennial  lot- 
tery of  the  seat-drawing,  a  ceremony 
through  which  the  newspaper  men  always 
sat  for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquanited 
with  the  new  crop  of  legislators  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  the  right  hitch  between 
new  names  and  new  faces. 

Butler  and  Holland  were  on  the  alert 
when  "  Mr.  Choate  of  Hilton  "  was  called, 
but  he  proved  to  be  the  ordinary  farmer 
from  a  back  town,  awkward  in  his  new 
surroundings,  blushing  red  from  shjmess, 
but  clean  and  honest  in  face  and  manner. 
He  had  good  luck  in  the  lottery,  drawing 
a  seat  on  an  aisle,  directly  in  front  of  the 
speaker. 

The  little  woman  up  in  the  gallery 
beamed  more  brightly  than  ever  as  she 
saw  a  page  conduct  the  member  from 
BSlton  to  so  desirable  a  location;  and  he 
for  his  part  turned  and  waved  a  joyful 
hand  of  greeting. 

After  that,  during  the  long  turmoil  of 
the  session,  it  was  ever  a  source  of  relief 
to  Butler  and  Holland  to  turn  their  eyes 
upward  to  the  gallery,  sure  to  see  there  a 
busy  little  woman,  fingers  twinkling 
among  soft  wools  or  gray  yams  or  white 
cloth,  eyes  not  long  diverted  from  the 
broad  shoulders  and  brown  hair  of  the 
member  from  Hilton. 

One  day  Holland  was  absent,  and  But- 
ler, in  payment  for  doing  the  other's  work 
as  well  as  his  own,  brought  in  pretty  Mrs. 
Butler  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat. 

As  he  could  snatch  time  through  the 
rush  of  the  day  he  pointed  out  to  her  the 
leaders  of  the  House  and  its  freaks;  the 
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oldest  and  the  youngest  members,  the 
handsomest  and  the  homeliest,  the  tallest 
and  the  shortest,  the  millionaire  and  the 
prize-fighter,  the  famous  novelist  and  the 
infamous  lobbyist 

And  finally  he  told  her  about  the  Wom- 
an with  the  Knitting  and  directed  her  at- 
tention to  the  gallery  seat  beside  the  pillar. 
There  Mrs.  Butler  looked  long  and  with 
interest;  with  a  gaze  that  would  have 
been  a  stare,  in  fact,  had  the  object  of 
the  scrutiny  been  aware  of  it. 

But  the  Woman  with  the  Knitting  was 
intent,  as  usual,  on  her  work  and  her 
husband;  smiling,  as  her  fingers  flew,  a 
vague  little  smile  that  came  with  her 
thoughts  and  seemed  to  veil  her  eyes. 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  sort  of  a 
smile  hovered  over  Mrs.  Butler's  face  in 
unconscious  response.  Also,  she  turned 
a  little  pink  and  shot  a  stealthy  glance  at 
her  husband;  who,  however,  was  busily 
transcribing  the  ardent  utterances  of  a 
rural  statesman  with  various  and  sundry 
grievances  to  air. 

So  she  waited  until  the  privacy  of  .their 
own  home  enshrouded  them  before  im- 
parting to  her  husband  certain  informa- 
tion which  he  greeted  with  a  long-drawn 
whistle. 

''Say,  old  man,"  he  observed  to  Hol- 
land next  morning,  *' maybe  it  would  be 
more  polite  of  us  not  to  stare  so  much  at 
the  Woman  with  the  Knitting.'* 

''What  do  you  mean?*'  snapped  Hol- 
land, with  the  grouch  that  usually  follows 
a  day  off. 

"Why,  that  work  she  is  everiastin^y 
doing  is  on  baby  things,  my  wife  says." 

"Baby  things?" 

"Yes.  Things  for  a  baby  to  wear,  you 
know." 

"WeU,  what  if  they  are?"  objected 
Holland.  "  What  difference  does  it  make 
what  she  's  knitting  anyway  ?  " 

"They  're  for  her  baby, you  old  numb- 
skull. And  they  do  n't  know  yet  whether 
they  can  name  it  Solon  or  Capitola.  Now 
do  you  see  ?  " 

Holland  saw  at  last;  and  into  his  cyn- 
ical, old  bachelor  eyes  came  a  touch  of 


the  mystical  dieamjFulness  that  the  wo- 
men's eyes  had  known  the  day  before. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  Woman  with 
the  Knitting  figured  no  more  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Watchman  and  The  Mirror; 
the  member  from  ffihon  was  conscious 
of  an  increased  kindliness  towards  him- 
self from  Newspaper  Row;  and  Hdland 
once  or  twice  lost  an  important  point 
from  a  story  because  the  flying  needles  in 
the  gallery  seemed  to  have  hyjmotised 
him. 

Then  came  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 
United  States  Horse  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  member  from  Hiltcm  had  been 
honored  at  the  outset  of  the  session  by 
appcHUtment  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  affairs.  Half  a 
century  before  this  was  one  of  the  ''big" 
conmiittees  of  the  session  and  its  chair- 
manship carried  a  good  deal  of  responsi- 
bility and  influence. 

Back  in  the  woods  at  Hilton  they  cher- 
ished the  impression  that  it  did  still,  and 
both  Mr.  Choate  and  his  constituents 
were  a  good  deal  impressed  with  his  im- 
portance when  the  committee  list  was 
published. 

But  as  the  session  wore  away  and  not 
one  bill  was  referred  to  this  conmiittee  on 
agricultural  affairs,  its  chairman  began 
to  realize  that  probably  he  had  been 
placed  there  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  a  little  bit, 
either.  Up  in  Hilton  there  were  so  many 
statesmen  in  embryo  that  no  man  was 
ever  allowed  to  come  to  the  legislature 
more  than  once.  This  was  Choate's  sole 
chance  to  achieve  fame,  and,  Ais  was 
what  worried  him  most,  the  Woman  with 
the  Knitting  had  absolute  faith  that  he 
was  going  to  do  it. 

The  member  from  Hilton  himself  was 
not  so  surec  He  grew  uneasy;  fidgeted 
in  his  seat;  half  rose  from  it  once  or  twice 
when  the  waves  of  debate  rolled  inspiring- 
ly  high  over  the  subject  of  oleomargarine 
or  forest  preservation;  then  sank  back 
again,  angiy  at  himself  for  his  lack  of 
courage. 
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The  press  row  knew  the  symptoms  and 
the  word  went  round  that  the  member 
from  Hilton  was  due  for  a  speech. 

It  came  when  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  affairs  introduced 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  United  States 
Horse  Improvement  Association,  and 
moved  its  passage.  Choate  did  well» 
better  than  his  friends  in  the  Row  had 
expected,  and  the  little  woman  in  the 
gallery  ceased  her  knitting  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  ever  before  during  the 
session. 

The  member  from  Hilton  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  man's  best  friend,  the  horse; 
told  of  the  fine  horses  that  had  been  bred 
in  this  state  in  the  past;  and  enlarged 
upon  what  the  United  States  Horse  Im- 
provement Association  intended  to  do  in 
the  future  in  the  way  of  stock  farms, 
horse  shows,  etc. 

The  bill  passed  at  once  its  first  and 
second  readings  without  opposition  and 
went  to  the  table  to  be  printed  in  regular 
course.  Choate  of  Hilton  was  indUned 
to  consider  himself  quite  a  legislative 
4eader,  and  his  wife  had  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress plainly  pictured  in  her  mind. 

Their  friends  in  Newspaper  Row  also 
were  pleased,  at  first;  but  Holland's 
brow  was  clouded  when  he  came  in  next 
morning. 

"  Have  you  looked  up  that  bill  Choate 
put  in  yesterday  ?  "  he  asked  of  Butler. 

**No;  haven't  had  time  yet,"  replied 
Butler.    ''Something  in  it?" 

•'•Something  in  it'?  There  's  all  hell 
in  it!"  replied  Holland  with  appropriate 
heat.  "The  New  York  racing  law  with 
some  additions  has  I;>een  sneaked  into 
that  bill.  It  just  gives  the  state  to  this 
Horse  Improvement  Association.  They 
can  build  race-tracks  anywhere  they  like 
and  do  whatever  they  like  on  them." 

"  All  right,  then,  let 's  show  it  up,** 
proposed  Butler,  rather  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  a  good  row  with  wluch  to  close  the 
session. 

"  Show  it  up  ?  Oh,  yes,  we  '11  show  it 
up,"  answered  Holland  with  scorn. 
•'Why,  before  this  bill  went  in  the  men 


behind  it  had  retained  eveiy  law  firm  of 
any  account  in  the  state;  and  as  near  as 
I  can  find  out  had  seen  every  newspaper 
proprietor.  They  've  got  my  boss  fixed 
good  and  strong,  I  know.  He  told  me 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  it — Blake  and 
Waite,  the  Westerners.  Yes,  you  and  I 
will  show  it  up,  I  do  n't  think." 

"Quite  a  jump  from  that  pair  to 
Choate  of  Hilton,"  siiggested  Butler. 

**  That 's  what  makes  me  so  cussed 
mad,"  responded  Holland.  "Why  did 
n't  they  let  one  of  their  own  gang  put  in 
their  dirty  bill  instead  of  fathering  it  on 
an  honest  farmer?  If  it  passes  and  is 
known  as  the  Choate  law  it  means  shame 
for  him  and  his  children  and  his  children's 
children." 

"  Gee,  but  you  're  looking  a  long  ways 
into  the  future,"  laughed  Butler. 

Holland  laughed,  too,  after  a  moment. 
"  I  do  n't  know  why  I  'm  so  worked  up 
over  this  thing,"  he  acknowledged,  "  but 
when  I  see  that  little  woman  knitting 
away  up  there,  so  full  of  love  and  pride 
for  her  husband,  and  then  think  of  how 
these  big  thief  lawyers  are  using  him  it 
makes  me  madder  than  if  I  was  the  fool 
myself.  It  makes  no  difference  to  any 
one  else  how  big  an  ass  I  make  of  myself.'* 

It  was  Butler's  turn  now  to  grow  grave, 
as  the  thought  of  his  wife  at  home  came 
into  his  mind.  "  You  *re  right,  old  man," 
he  said,  "it 's  a  beastly  shiune;  and  you 
and  I  will  Bx  it  yet." 

Then  the  speaker's  gavel  fell,  and  it 
was  a  case  of  all  hustle-  and  no  talk  for 
the  newspaper  men.  But  while  their 
pencils  fiew,  recording  the  proceedings 
automatically,  each  was  doing  a  heap  of 
thinking;  and  when  adjournment  came 
each  had  a  plan  in  his  head. 

"  I  '11  see  Choate  this  noon,'*  said  Hol- 
land, "and  tell  him  the  truth  about  the 
biU." 

"And  I  will  send  word  to  my  wife  to 
come  up  to  the  statehouse  this  afternoon," 
added  Butler.  "Maybe  she  can  do 
something  with  the  /ttle  wonuu.  up  in 
the  gallery." 

So  near  was  the  session  to  final  ad- 
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The  Woman  With  the  Knitting. 


joummeiit  that  the  whale  capittd  was 
tfuoDged  diat  afternoon  with  those  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  some  of  the  measures 
in  the  great  heap  still  awaiting  dispoation. 
Lobbyists  were  fully  as  numerous  as 
legislators  and  apparently  much  more 
interested  in  the  business  in  hand. 

''Did  you  fetch  him?^  asked  Butler» 
anxiously. 

**  I  thmk  so/'  answered  Holland,  **  but 
wait  and  see." 

Up  in  the  galleiy  the  crush  was  some- 
thing fearful,  but  the  Woman  with  the 
Knitting  was  promptly  and  proudly  in 
her  place;  and  soon,  peihaps  the  door- 
keeper knew  how  it  was  done,  Butler's 
little  brown  wife  snuggled  down  beside  her. 

Butler,  watching  out  of  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  gave  his  wife  a  mental  pat  on  the 
back  as  he  saw  how  soon  the  two  were 
chatting  away  as  briskly  as  old  friends. 

''  Pretty  strong  on  the  'con.'  game  is  that 
little  girl,  I  guess,"  he  said  to  himself,  the 
while  he  recorded  the  opening  routine  of 
the  afternoon. 

The  climax  was  not  long  in  coming. 
The  Choate  Bill,  not  for  a  moment  de- 
layed at  the  printer's,  came  up  in  its  turn 
to  be  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  which 
would  naturally  come  on  the  following 
day  with  the  vote  bn  its  passage  to  follow. 

But  time  was  precious;  there  was  no 
danger  in  si^t;  and  up  jumped  a  little 
city  man  in  the  front  cirde,  right  under 
the  approving  eyes  of  the  iHg  bosses. 

The  formal  motion  rattled  off  his 
tongue:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  you  that 
the  rules  be  so  far  suspended  diat  this  bill 
be  read  a  third  time  by  its  title  at  the 
present  time  and  put  upon  its  passage." 

''You  hear  the  motion,"  the  speiJcer 
took  up  the  chain  with  perfunctory 
promptness,  "those  who  are  in  favor  of 
suspending  the  rules " 

"  Mr.  Speaker! "  came  a  clear,  insistent 
call  from  the  member  for  BSlton. 

The  speaker  glanced  up  in  surprise 
and  hesitated.  But  this  was  the  man 
who  reported  the  bill;  he  must  be  all 
right;  and  so  he  recognized: 


"The  gentleman  Aom  mton." 

Hdland  smiled  in  lepty  to  Budcf^s 
questioning  look. 

"He's  aU  right,  that  boj/'  he  ttid, 
"get  ready  your  buckets,  for  here  comes 
the  deluge." 

Up  in  the  galleiy  the  fingeis  in  llie 
knitting  were  still.  The  Wommn  leaned 
forward,  her  lips  parted.  **  Oh,  I  'm  to 
glad,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  the  memhrr  firaa 
Hilton,  "the  bill  now  under  cmmidmiiSm 
came  from  my  committee  and  was  le- 
ported  by  me  with  the  recominendaliaa 
that  it  ought  to  pass.  When  I  mide 
diat  motion  I  had  an  entirdy  wn;«^w» 
idea  of  the  bill.  I  say  now  that  I  hope 
the  bill  will  not  pass.  With  a  pretewe 
of  innocence  it  cloaks  vile  eviL  Its  pro- 
moters and  instigators  have  hoped  to  be- 
tray the  people  of  this  state  without  their 
knowledge;  to  rob  them  of  their  faiidh 
right  of  honor  and  truth;  to  find  in  them 
a  fresh  field  for  debasing  and  demoiaEs- 
ing  exploitation." 

By  this  time  there  was  hubbub  in  al 
parts  of  the  house.  The  little  num  in 
the  front  row  waved  his  hand  in  the  sir 
and  cried  {Herdngly :  "  Order,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, order," 

"The  gentleman  from  EBlton  will 
suspend,"  proclaimed  the  speaker,  "t 
pcMut  of  order  having  been  raised.*' 

"  My  point  of  order  is  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er," said  the  little  man,  viaiUy  swelling 
with  the  importance  of  the  momait  and 
the  evident,  though  unspoken,  a{^roTBl 
of  the  bosses.  "The  goitlenian  from 
Hilton  is  making  reckless,  unfounded, 
libelous  statements  against  gentlemen 
who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  on 
the  floor  of  this  house,  though  we  who 
know  them  know  how  unjust,  how  hide- 
ously imjust,  these  calumnies  are.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  such  action  as  this  is  at- 
tempted at  such  a  stage  in  the  hfe  of  t 
measure  we  who  have  had  legislalive  ex- 
perience know  what  to  call  it.  We  saj 
that  it  is  either  a' hcdd-up'  or  a  'sdl-out' 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  thb  house  wiD  stand 
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for  neither  .  It  will  pass  this  bill  without 
thej^vote  of  the  gentleman  of  Hilton, 
whose  cowardly  attacks  and  base  in- 
sinuations you  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope, 
restrain." 

The  gentleman  from  Hilton  seemed  to 
require  more  than  verbal  restraint  just 
then,  for  he  had  risen  from  his  seat,  step- 
ped into  the  aisle  and  taken  one  long 
stride  towards  his  defamer.  Up  in  Hil- 
ton, as  on  the  frontier,  some  words  are 
fighting  words  and  John  Choate  believed 
he  had  heard  those  words  directed  at  him 
just  then. 

The  house  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
speaker  broke  the  head  of  his  gavel  in 
frenzied  pounding.  The  sergeant-at- 
arms  tried  in  vain  to  remember  where  he 
had  last  seen  the  mace,  official  emblem 
of  his  authority. 

But  the  tumult  was  stilled  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  arisen.  The  little  woman  in  the 
galleiy  had  dropped  her  knitting  and 
was  leaning  over  the  rail. 

"John!"  she  caUed.    "jihn!*' 

Choate  of  Hilton  heard  and  hesitated, 
turned  and  resumed  his  seat.  Others 
about  him  heard  and  saw  and  the  story 
spread  electrically  over  the  house. 

Presently  there  was  a  queer,  question- 
ing quiet  abroad.  The  speaker,  new 
gavel  in  hand,  stood  imcertain. 

Holland  wrote  four  words  on  a  card 
and  sent  a  page  flying  with  it  to  Choate. 
On  the  instant  the  member  from  Hilton 
rose. 


'"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  this  bill  be 
indefinitely  postponed,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  wriggle  of  protest  aroimd 
the  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  speaker, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  came  cries 
of  "Question!  Question!*' 

The  speaker  put  the  motion  and  with 
a  roar  that  was  heard  for  a  block  the 
house  vindicated  John  Choate  of  Hilton. 

Even  as  the  shout  arose,  and  before 
the  speaker  announced  the  result,  there 
was  a  little  stir  in  the  gallery  and  two 
seats  in  the  front  row  were  vacant. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  session 
the  Woman  with  the  Knitting  had  left  her 
post  before  adjournment. 

Hdland  and  Butler  exchanged  con- 
gratulations in  a  comer  at  the  Ptess  Club 
that  evening. 

"  Lucky  my  wife  was  there,"  said  But- 
ler. "Case  of  hustle  home,  now  I  tell 
you.  But  they  're  all  doing  well,  even 
Papa  Choate." 

What  b  it  ? ''  asked  HoUand. 
Boy.    Ten    pounds.    And    they  've 
named  him  Hollimd  Choate." 

"Appropriate  to  the  day  anyhow. 
Soimds  like  holler  and  vote,"  said  the 
godfather  with  a  pretense  at  gruffness. 

But  presently  his  cigar  went  out  un- 
heeded as  he  thought  with  an  inward 
smile  of  how  little  Holler  and  Vote  was 
probably  justifying  his  name  jyst  then, 
somewhere  down  the  Avenue. 

Harlan  C.  Pearson. 

Concordy  N,  H, 
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IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT.* 

THE  COLORADO  CONFLICT  AND  ITS  GRAVE  SIGNIFICANCE. 


The  Olear-Cnt  Issue  Between  Democracy 

and  Plutocracy. 

THE  CONFLICT  in  Colorado  is  one  of 
the  most  momentous  state  elections  in 
recent  decades.  Here  the  issue  between  pop- 
ular rule  and  reactionary  dass  domination 
and  privileged  interests  is  clearly  drawn — 
something  that  is  rare  indeed  since  the  trusts 
and  corporations  have  actively  entered  poli- 
tics. There  could  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  as 
to  the  result  in  the  coming  struggle  being  a 
splendid  triumph  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  free  government,  barring  intimida- 
tion, ballot-box  stuffing  and  other  species  of 
fraud,  were  it  not  for  the  untimely  and  un- 
fortunate division  of  those  who  should  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  present  great  strug- 
gle for  the  wresting  of  the  government  from 
as  corrupt,  revolutionary,  despotic  and  es- 
sentiaUy  lawless  a  rigvme  as  has  ever  disgraced 
a  conmionwealth  of  the  New  Worid;  a  rSgime 
in  which  a  brutal  militia,  acting  as  the  servant 
of  special  interests,  trampled  upon  popular 
rights  in  a  manner  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
would  have  been  thought  impossible  of  tolera- 
tion in  any  state  of  tihe  Union;  a  rSgifns  in 
which  these  hi^-handed  measures  were  not 
only  condoned  but  upheld  by  the  diief  execu- 
tive acting  as  a  tool  for  the  same  privileged 

*ExFLANAT0RT  NoTE.— This  mooth  we  depart 
somewhat  from  our  custom  of  noticiiig  the  diief 
events  of  vital  interest  in  the  happcninn  df  the  work), 
in  order  to  give  special  attention  to  mfferent  phases 
of  the  great  and  inenressible  conflict  tiiat  is  being 
wa^ln  the  UnitedlbidM  between  dempcimcy^ 
plutocracy,  between  the  friends  of  free  institutions 
and  powoful  privileged  interests  seeking  by  corrupt 
and  flagrantly  brasen  methods  to  wrest  govcrament 
from  the  real  control  of  Uie  people  and  lodge  it  with 
the  monqr-controlled  macfame  for  the  furtfier  en^ 
richment  and  enthronement  of  the  feudalinn  of 

Srivdese.  The  present  conflict  is  vital  to  the  very 
fe  of  republican  institutioos.  It  is  not  a  party 
question.  The  circumstance  that  tibe  maduneiy 
of  the  Rqniblican  parlj  has  in  maqj  states  been 
more  completely  oaphued  by  the 
oofporatioas,  the  trusts  and  mooopoBes  dian  has 
that  of  the  Democratic  parlj  is  meraly  an  incxlental 
fact  The  great  conflict  is  a  conflict  between  prin- 
^iles.  Thus  we  find  Senator  La  FoUette  and 
Winston  Churdiill,  those  staunch  Republicans, 
doing  as  valiant  service  in  battlinff  acainst  the  cor- 
rupt infliMDoe  of  the  railways  ana  o3ier  privflmd 
interests  as  are  any  of  the  leading  spirits  among  %e 


interests;  a  rigime^  furthermore,  in  which  the 
judiciary  of  the  state  has  arrogated  to  itself 
powers  and  rights  never  before  recognized  in 
America  and  which  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  free  government. 

During  recent  years  the  corrupt  public- 
seildce  companies  of  Colorado  and  certain 
other  plutocratic  interests  have  gained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Democratic  party,  especially  in 
Denver,  where  Mayor  Speer  and  his  corrupt 
machine  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  equally 
corrupt  Republican  oiganization  to  further 
in  every  way  possible  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic utility  trust  of  Denver,  headed  by  William 
G.  Evans. 

At  the  last  spring  election  the  public-service 
companies  determined  by  aid  of  their  took  in 
the  two  parties  tq  carry  elections  that  would 
give  them  franchises  worth  millicms  upon 
millions  of  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  op- 
posed to  the  giving  away  of  these  enormously 
valuable  assets  of  the  dty — assets  which  in  a 
few  years  could  easily  be  made  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  of  Denver.  By  high-handed,  brazen 
and  indefensible  methods  the  united  rings 
compassed  their  ends,  but  not  without  having 
recourse  to  corrupt  practices,  such  as  having 
property  deeded  to  men  so  as  to  get  votes  that 

promssive  Democrats.  Whfle  on  the  other  hand 
the  Kvan,  Befanont,  McCldkn,  Jerome  and  Parker 
brand  of  Democracy  in  New  Yoris  Stote  represents 
all  that  is  most  odicMis  in  the  ocnrupt  domination  of 
privfleged  interests.  In  Pennsylvania  the  battle 
IS  being  carried  on  between  the  Jjincoln  R^ublicans 
and  the  corporation-controlled  Republican  m*^tn#i. 
And  so  we  flnd  everywhere  the  new  alifgnment  or 
the  rearranging  of  the  fences  for  the  great  pending 
struggle— a  struggle  that  will  w^^dn  the  next  few 
years  determine  whether  the  republic  is  to  remain 
a  democratic  or  free  jjovenunent  or  become  a  feud- 
alian  of  privileged  mterests,  masquerading  under 
the  form  of  an  aristocratic  rqmblic. 

We  desire  also  to  caU  attention  to  the  addition  of 
Bfr.  ADan  L.  Benson  and  IVof cssor  Frank  Parsons 
to  our  regular  oontributinff  editorial  force  for  The 
Minor  of  the  Present;  aiM  in  answer  to  manvm- 
ouiries  we  wish  to  state  that  €tie  Editor  of  Xsn 
Arena  is  responsible  for  all  unsfgned  articles  in  the 
bo4y  of  the  magarine,  whether  appearing  in  The 
Miim  of  the  Proent,  the  Book  Review  department 
or  elseiriiere.  All  the  contributions  by  llr.  Benson 
and  Rnofcssor  Pusons  wfll  be  s%ned. — ^Editor  of 
The  Arena. 
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In  the 


could  not  rig^tfullj  be  ca8t»  whereupon  the 
friends  of  good  govenunent  immediately  in- 
stituted proceedings  to  compel  a  recount  of 
the  ballots  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
flagrantly  Tiolated  the  laws.  But  the  Speer 
or  corporation  Democratic  organization  was 
powerless  to  prevent  this  without  the  aid  of 
the  corporation-owned  Republican  party;  so 
the  Supreme  Court  promptly  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  grafters  and  criminals  by  thwarting 
the  legal  course  of  Judges  Johnson  and  Mull- 
ins.  When  Judge  Lindsey  took  up  the  case 
there  was  a  general  flight  of  the  "safe  and 
sane  "  conservatiye  rascals,  for  the  people  had 
become  so  aroused  that  there  were  signs  of 
weakening  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials 
whose  influence  had  heretofore  been  cast 
solidly  with  the  corporations.  This  was  the 
situation  when  the  decent  or  true  Democrats 
of  Denver,  and  all  over  Colorado,  demanded 
that  once  and  for  all  the  grafters  and  corrupt 
corporation-ruled  bosses  and  machines  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  Democratic  organization. 

Colorado  Democracy  Drives  The  Oormp- 

ttonists  and  Grafters  From 

The  Party. 

The  brave  words  of  Mr.  Btyan  when  de- 
nouncing the  notorious  corporation  tool, 
Roger  Sullivan  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  said: 
"If  the  Democratic  party  has  not  virtue 
enough  to  spew  out  those  who  traffic  in  poli- 
tics for  the  advantage  of  the  corporations  to 
which  they  belong,  it  does  not  deserve  victory, 
nor  can  it  hope  to  achieve  it,'*  were  taken  as 
the  key-note  by  the  democratic  Democrats 
of  Colorado. 

Laige  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held 
in  Denver  by  the  forces  of  dean  and  honest 
government,  and  they  culminated  in  a  rousing 
Democratic  rally  shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  the  state  convention.  At  this  great  gather- 
ing, which  represented  a  combination  of  the 
brains,  the  culture  and  the  ocMisdence  of 
Denver  Democracy,  resolutions  were  carried 
demanding  the  absolute  repudiation  of  the 
tools  of  the  corporations  and  the  corruption- 
ists  that  had  long  disgraced  the  party  and 
shamed  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
reorganized  Democracy  named  many  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  men  of  Colorado  as  its 
delegates  to  the  state  convention,  while  Mayor 
Speer  and  the  corporation  or  money-controlled 
machine  prepared  to  battle  for  admission  as 
the  regular  representatives  of  the  party  from 
Denver. 


of  the  Present. 

At  first  the  discredited  Mayor  andhis  hench- 
men manifested  little  fear.  They  mppaitalAj 
thou^t  that  money  could  do  anything,  and 
they  knew  how  alanned  and  aroused  were  flie 
immensely  rich  public-service  ooiporatioiia 
of  Denver  and  of  Colorado  and  how  liberaDy 
and  freely  they  would  gladly  ocmtribute  to 
anything  that  would  destroy  the  rising  tide 
of  pure  democracy.  Later,  however,  th^ 
became  alanned,  as  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
came  news  of  the  rallying  of  the  pec^ple  to  the 
standard  of  pure  government  and  genuine 
democracy. 

The  convention  met,  and  it  was  grandlj 
representative  of  the  best  manhood  of  flie 
state.  It  rose  splendidly  to  the  august  de- 
mands of  the  hour  and  by  an  overwhdming 
vote  of  561  to  168  it  repudiated  the  Evans- 
Speer  machine  Democracy  and  recognised 
and  seated  the  reorganized  Democracy  of 
Denver. 

The  Platform  and  The  Ticket. 

Fine  as  was  the  action  of  the  state  conven- 
tion in  casting  out  the  traitors  who  were  plu- 
tocracy's minions  and  beneficiaries,  this  was 
but  the  first  work  in  a  convention  marked  by  a 
degree  of  statesmanship  and  fidelity  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
Jefferson  and  the  fathers  of  the  Bepuhlic. 
The  platform  adopted  was  one  upon  whidi 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  would  have  been  proud 
to  stand,  judging  from  the  lives,  tearhings  and 
action  of  thc»e  great  statesmen  of  the  peopk. 
It  was  a  platform  fully  abreast  of  the  timet 
and  it  abs<^utely  committed  the  party  not  only 
to  dean  and  honest  government,  but  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  popular  rule,  which 
have  been  imperilled  in  Colorado  as  in  no 
other  state  in  the  Republic.  It  demanded 
the  initiative  and  referendum;  direct  primary 
laws;  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  direct  vote;  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities;  the  abolition,  by  constitutional 
amendment  if  necessary,  of  the  kingly  pre- 
rogatives arrogated  by  the  courts;  and  the 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish 
for  contempt.  It  demanded  the  creation  of 
a  railroad  conmiission  with  a  membership 
elected  by  the  people,  the  abdition  of  passes, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  lobby.  It  denounced 
the  card-system  in  mining  camps  as  an  in- 
defensible attack  on  the  integrity  of  labor,  and 
declared  that  there  can  be  no  alliance  with  cor- 
porations that  exploit  the  people.    It  demand- 
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ed  that  the  corporations  shall  file  statements 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  pledged  laws 
making  it  a  felony  for  corporations  to  con- 
tribute to  campaign  funds.  It  denounced 
in  unmeasured  terms  the  notorious  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  made,  as  the  conven- 
tion averred,  "as  the  price  paid  for  the  con- 
tribution of  public  and  semi-public  corpora- 
tions to  the  campaign  funds  of  the  Republican 
party."  So  excellent  is  the  arraignment  of 
the  amazing  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
we  quote  at  length  from  the  platform: 

"These  decisions  have  abolished  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpui,  guaranteed  by  our  state  con- 
stitution and  the  constitution  of  every  state 
in  the  Union,  the  common  heritage  of  English- 
speaking  people  since  the  right  to  the  writ  was 
wrested  from  King  John,  centuries  ago. 

"These  decisions  have  set  up  a  returning 
board  with  power  to  overthrow  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  upon  the  false 
and  trivial  excuse  that  they  were  following  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

"These  judges  have  set  themselves  upon  a 
throne;  they  have  taken  charge  of  the  elec- 
tions; they  have  installed  a  governor  and 
changed  majorities  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
general  assembly;  they  have  named  two  of 
their  own  associates;  they  have  abolished  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  and  have  deprived  men 
of  both  liberty  and  property  without  due 
or  any  process  of  law;  their  attempt  to  strike 
down  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  now  a  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  they  have  by  the  invention  of 
a  so-called  high  prerogative  writ,  the  daimed 
right  of  whidb  is  based  upon  kingly  power, 
undertaken  to  prohibit  the  judges  of  other 
courts,  elected  by  the  people,  fit)m  administer- 
ing the  laws;  they  are  a  menace  to  liberty, 
not  only  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  a  danger 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  everywhere. 

"The  decisions  of  a  majority  of  this  court 
have  nullified  the  twentieth  amendment  to 
the  constitution — ^an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  people  at  the  polls  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  and  with  the  indorsement  of  both 
political  parties.  We  proclaim  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  no  other  court  in  an 
American  state  has  ever  denied  the  power  of 
the  people  to  amend  a  constitution  which  the 
people  made,  and  which  only  exists  by  vatxte 
of  the  people's  votes. 

"The  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property, 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people  and  the 


orderiy  conduct  of  the  a£fairs  of  state,  of  com- 
munities and  of  individuals  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  judiciaiy  which  conmiands  and 
merits  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  conduct  of  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  undermined  this  confidence 
and  respect." 

The  platform  rings  true  throu^out  and 
the  demands  are  demands  that  in  our  judg- 
ment are  the  most  pressing  and  fundamental 
immediate  reforms  called  for  in  Colorado  if 
the  underijring  principles  of  free  government 
are  to  be  maintained  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  lawless  and  despotic  plutocracy 
operating  through  conscienceless  tools. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  platform  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  certain  directions,  and  there 
are  doubUess  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  in 
Colorado  who  feel  that  it  should  have  been 
even  more  radical  than  it  is;  yet  two  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration:  In  the  first 
place,  all  peaceful  or  evolutionary  reform  in 
democratic  government  which  is  opposed  by 
powerful  and  entrenched  interests  is  possibk 
only  by  the  step-by^tep  method  and  by  meth- 
ods which  preserve  intact  the  democratic 
form,  method  and  spirit  in  government,  or 
those  things  which  vitally  di£Ferentiate  a  de- 
mocracy from  a  class-ruled  government. 

Now  by  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  which  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
pledges  of  this  platform,  and  by  the  submis- 
sion and  advocacy  of  an  admirable  Direct- 
Legislation  constitutional  amendment,  which 
the  party  has  incorporated  in  its  platform, 
Colorado  would  place  herself  side  by  side  with 
Oregon  and  make  it  possible  for  citizens  of 
all  shades  of  political  belief  to  accomplish 
any  legislation  that  they  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  majority  of  the  electorate  was  just 
or  necessary.  The  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  this  in  the  present  crisis  we  believe  must 
precede  the  possibility  of  carrying  into  e£fect 
in  a  peaceable  manner  any  more  radical  pro- 
gramme that  may  be  proposed  or  desired  by 
the  people. 

Tlie  public-ownership  of  public  utilities 
would  serve  to  break  the  power  of  the  money- 
controlled  machine  and  the  corporations,  as 
would  also  direct  primaries  and  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  and  other 
reforms  demanded.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  programme  possible  of  success 
at  the  present  crisis  that  would  strike  more 
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effective  blows  against  the  corrupt  domination 
of  wealth  and  render  possible  ordeiiy,  consti- 
tutional and  peaceable  advance  along  radical 
lines  than  that  adopted  by  this  convention. 

The  ticket  nominated,  judging  from  the 
reports  of  those  in  whom  we  place  great  con- 
fidence, is  on  the  whole  an  admirable  one  and 
one  composed  of  nominees  who  would  faith- 
fully strive  to  cany  out  the  pledges  of  the  con- 
vention. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination 
Grovemor  Adams,  who  was  robbed  of  the 
office  to  which  the  people  elected  him  through 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  who  has 
now  been  renominated  for  Grovemor,  made 
dear  his  position  in  regard  to  the  corporation 
influences  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  fol- 
lowing unequivocal  utterance: 

"The  Democratic  party  must  realize  that 
it  cannot  cure  graft  as  long  as  it  wishes  to 
secure  some  of  the  plunder  for  its  side.  No 
catUe-thief  was  ever  convicted  by  a  juiy  that 
had  eaten  a  part  of  the  beef.  The  corpora- 
tions have  tainted  politics  by  contributing  to 
all  parties.  Lincoln  said  that  the  Union  could 
not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Neither  can 
the  Democracy  exist  half  for  the  corporations 
and  half  for  the  people. 

"To  evety  plank  in  the  noble  platform  you 
have  heard  we  subscribe.  It  is  a  new  Declar- 
ation of  Independence — ^the  new  Democracy's 
challenge  to  misrule  and  corruption.  Give 
us  judges  that  are  true,  officials  that  are  true, 
a  legislature  that  is  true,  and  the  people  and 
not  the  corporations  will  reign  once  more  in 
the  capitol." 

The  Bepublican  Party  Ald^ctly  Surren- 
ders  to  The  Throne  Powers. 

While  the  Democratic  party  thus  placed 
itself  squarely  in  the  van  of  progress,  the  Re- 
publican party  of  Colorado  afforded  one  of 
the  most  pitiable  spectacles  seen  in  recent 
years  of  abject  surrender  to  the  notorious  cor- 
porations that  have  so  disgraced  the  state  and 
exploited  the  people.  It  even  went  to  an  ex- 
treme that  few  self-respecting  citizens  be- 
lieved would  be  possible,  when  it  bowed  to 
the  autocratic  dictation  of  William  G.  Evans, 
the  great  public-utility  boss  of  Denver,  and 
plac^  the  constitution-defying  Judge  Gab- 
bert  on  the  ticket.  The  respectable  element 
of  the  Republican  convention,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  cherished  any  sincere  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  free  institutions,  respect  for  the 


courts  and  regard  for  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, fought  against  the  nomination  of  Gab- 
bert;  but  the  corporation  chiefs,  with  the 
arrogant  insolence  that  always  cfaaracterizes 
an  irresponsible  autocracy,  insisted  on  their 
will  becoming  the  law  for  the  party,  and  Gab> 
bert  became  the  nominee,  whereupon  the  head 
of  the  Republican  ticket,  shorUy  after  the 
nqmination,  resigned  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated.  It  was  given  out 
that  his  withdrawal  was  due  to  ill  health,  but 
the  statement  made  that  the  real  cause  oi  the 
resignation  was  the  placing  of  Grabbert  on  the 
ticket  was  doubtless  the  true  reason  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  withdrawal.  Indeed,  his  letter  of 
resignation  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point 

Consternation  reigned  in  the  Republican 
camp  when  Stewart  refused  to  run  with  Gab- 
bert.  One  after  another  the  various  Repub- 
licans who  were  considered  available  for  can- 
didates were  sounded,  but  all  refused  to  run. 
Then  the  notorious  public-service  magnate 
who  was  also  the  biggest  boss  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Colorado  insisted  on  Chancellor 
H.  A.  Buchtel  of  the  Denver  University  be- 
coming the  figure-head.  The  Rocky  Mourn- 
tain  Dcdly  Netoi  in  commenting  on  the  di- 
knuna  of  the  Republican  party  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  Stewart  to  run  with  Giibbert,  said: 

"For  more  than  three  days  the  representa- 
tives of  the  allied  corporations  of  Colorado 
have  hawked  the  nomination  about  the  state 
and  have  offered  it  to  almost  eveiy  prominent 
Republican  who  would  consent  to  wear  a 
corporation  collar.  Only  yesterday  afternoon, 
Whitney  Newton,  former  state  treasurer,  re- 
jected it  as  a  thing  undean.  Governor  Mc- 
Donald, George  W.  Cook  and  Robert  W. 
Bonynge,  subservient  servants  of  the  machine, 
refused  it.  Then  Chancellor  Buchtel  was 
offered  the  place,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  William  G.  Evans  accepted  it.** 

In  the  acceptance  of  this  office  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Buchtel  at  the  dictation  of  Boss  Evans  we  see 
another  instance  of  the  degrading  and  demor- 
alizing influence  of  predatoiy  and  tainted 
wealth  over  prominent  educators  and  divines 
since  the  corrupt  and  lawless  plutocracy  has 
set  out  deliberately  and  determinedly  to  drug 
the  conscience  of  church  and  school  and  pre- 
vent these  great  engines  of  dvilication  horn 
longer  being  aggressive  forces  for  honesty, 
probity  and  morality.  Dr.  Buchtel  has  be^ 
a  distinguished  divine  in  the  Methodist  church, 
but  he  has,  at  least  since  he  accepted  the  po- 
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flition  as  Chancellor  of  Denver  University, 
been  a  personal  friend  of  Evans,  and  the  pres- 
ent instance  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
he  has  shown  himself  willing  to  bow  to  the 
dictation  of  the  odious  boss  in  a  way  that 
amazed  and  humiliated  many  of  his  friends 
who  place  civic  righteousness  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  above  the  wealth  of 
unscrupulous  public-service  magnates  and 
monopolists. 

"It  is  not,"  observes  the  News^  "the  first 
time  that  Chancellor  Buchtel  has  been  sub- 
jected to  censure  because  of  his  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  his  friend  Evans,  who 
is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university.  During  the  Peabody  campaign, 
a  young  student  named  Reed  was  practically 
driven  from  college  because  he  had  criticized 
the  war  governor.  Later,  Professor  Roberts 
was  sent  to  Europe,  ostensibly  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  university,  but  in  reality  as  the  paid 
man  of  William  G.  Evans  to  secure  data  which 
Evans  might  use  in  his  fight  against  municipal 
ownership  in  this  city.  Roberts  was  quickly 
exposed  and  forced  into  retirement,  but  not 
before  he  had  done  the  university  serious 
damage." 

The  DiTision  in  The  Radical  Forces 

Threatens  The  Saccess  of 

The  People. 

If  all  the  progressive  citizens  who  sincerely 
desire  to  see  juster  social  conditions  and  dean 
and  honest  government  prevail,  should  unite 
upon  this  ticket,  pledged  to  those  fundamental 
first  requisites  of  social  progress,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  result,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  corruption  fund  that  will  in 
all  probability  be  contributed  by  the  smelter- 
trust,  the  railways  and  other  public-service 
bodies  and  aU  the  exploiting  and  oppressing 
predatoiy  bands  which  have  so  long  flourished 
through  plundering  the  people,  oppressing 
labor  and  defeating  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  at  the  poUs;  for  no  one  appreciates 
more  keenly  the  real  meaning  of  the  present 
strug^e  between  democracy  and  plutocracy 
than  the  master-spirits  in  the  feudalism  <^ 
wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  unhappily,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  liberal  and  truly  democratic 
citizens  do  not,  it  seems  to  us,  appreciate  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  present  situation  and 
the  true  significance  of  the  desperate  strugi^ 
that  is  being  waged.    Their  hearts  are  ri^t. 


their  convictions  and  ideals  are  noble,  but  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  their  conclusions  at 
the  present  crucial  hour.  Thus,  while  the 
plutocracy  is  a  unit,  the  reformers  are  divided. 

The  candidacy  of  Judge  Lindsey,  at  this 
distance  from  the  fighting  center,  appears  in- 
explicable, especially  since  a  short  time  before 
he  announced  himself  as  an  independent  can- 
didate he  wrote  to  Governor  Adams  stating 
that  he  regarded  the  latter  as  the  logical  can- 
didate and  indicating,  in  tenor  if  not  in  exact 
words,  that  he  would  support  Mr.  Adams  if 
the  latter  was  nominated.  From  the  press 
dispatches  which  we  have  seen  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  possible  result  of  Judge  Lindsey 's 
candidacy  at  the  present  time,  since  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  adopted  a  platform  demand- 
ing the  great  reforms  that  the  Judge  himself 
regards  as  of  paramount  inportance,  while 
furthermore  it  has  cast  out  the  plutocratic  and 
machine  element,  would  be  to  place  in  jeop- 
ardy the  cause  of  the  people  as  represented 
by  the  radical  democracy  of  Colorado  and  to 
render  reasonably  certain  the  election  of  the 
odious  corporation  ticket  representing  all  the 
Judge  has  so  ably,  fearlessly  and  nobly  fought. 
Personally  we  have  the  most  absolute  belief 
in  the  integrity,  sincerity  and  probity  of  Judge 
Lindsey,  but  we  know  how  often  men  who  are 
not  practical  politicians  have  been  led  by  false 
and  designing  friends  to  enter  contents  in 
which  the  candidates  themselves  have  been 
moved  only  by  the  highest  motives,  but,  acting 
under  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  facts, 
their  candidacy  has  operated  so  as  to  defeat 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  to  set  back  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  progress,  making  the  only 
real  result  of  their  action  the  defeat  of  the  veiy 
cause  they  hoped  to  advance.  We  fear  that 
in  this  instance  Judge  Lindsey  may  have  been 
thus  led  to  make  a  mistake  detrimental  if  not 
indeed  fatal  to  the  immediate* victory  of  the 
cause  of  popular  government  and  dvic  right- 
eousness. In  saying  this  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
character,  ideals  or  impulses  of  the  Judge. 
Knowing  as  we  do  his  lofty  patriotism  and 
rectitude  of  purpose,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
hoping  that  he  will  withdraw  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernor Adams  before  the  election,  for  the  good 
of  the  people's  cause. 

The  second  and  doubtless  the  gravest  ele- 
ment of  danger  is  found  in  the  votes  that  will 
be  cast  for  the  Socialist  ticket.  The  Socialists 
are  men  of  conscience  and  ccmviction.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  hi^-minded,  earnest. 
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mncae  patriots  and  are  desiiouB  of 
that  which  thej  oonoeiTe  wfll  most  rapidlj 
inaugurate  a  juster  social  order.  Moreover, 
in  the  pending  election  they  are  naturally 
strong  swayed  l^  sentimental  reasons. 
Hiey  have  heen  most  shamefuUy  treated  l^ 
the  ruling  powers  of  Colorado.  Not  only  the 
iniquitous  Republican  government,  but  the 
odious  Speer-corporation-Democratic  ma- 
chine of  Denver,  has  been  equally  culpable; 
but  this  machine  and  its  adherents  were  as 
thorou^y  repudiated  by  the  Democratic 
convention,  according  to  all  the  newspaper 
reports  we  have  seen,  as  was  the  indefensible, 
unjust  and  essentially  lawless  course  of  the 
judicial,  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  Colorado  under  Republican  diHnination. 
Tliis  is  an  important  fact  that  it  seems  to  us 
the  Socialists  should  not  lose  si^t  of.  That 
they  justly  feel  they  have  a  special  grievance 
goes  without  saying.  Their  leaders  have  been 
denied  the  ri^ts  supposed  to  be  guaranteed 
to  the  humblest  dtisen  accused  of  a  crime. 
They  were  shamefully  kidnapped  and  taken 
out  of  the  state  vnthout  due  process  of  law, 
and  they  have  been  brutally  and  inhumanly 
treated — ^treated  in  a  manner  worse  than 
would  have  been  justified  if  they  had  been 
found  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged.  But  they 
have  not  only  at  the  present  writing  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  but  evety  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  accused  to  obtain  an  eariy  trial 
has  been  frustrated. 

The  laboring  men  of  Colorado,  since  the 
triumph  of  the  feudalism  of  corrupt  wealth, 
have  been  shamefully  treated  by  the  discred- 
ited Peabody  and  the  still  more  brutal  and 
odious  Bell;  while  the  assaults  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  pure 
government  by  the  Supreme  Court  have  all 
served  to  arouse  and  exasperate  labor's  forces. 
Moreover,  the  discredited  Speer  administra- 
tion of  Denver  has  broken  up  the  open-air 
Socialist  meetings  and  arrested  the  leaders. 
These  and  other  things  done  by  the  agents  of 
plutocracy  have  aroused  the  Socialists  and 
they  are  striving  to  secure  as  great  a  vote  as 
possible  as  a  protest  against  the  wrongs  they 
have  endured.  We  understand  their  feelings 
and  thoroughly  sympathize  vrith  their  right- 
eous indignation,  and  if  the  Democratic  party 
had  not  driven  the  plutocracy  out  of  its  ranks, 
bag  and  baggage,  repudiating  its  corrupt  rule 
and  lawless  deeds;  if  it  had  not  placed  itself 
clearly  in  favor  of  those  first  great  fundamental 
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reforms  whic^  are  not  only  vital  to  feee  gov- 
ernment but  essential  to  the  peaceful  triunqih 
of  any  new  p<^itical  ideals  or  fundamental 
advance  movement;  and  if  it  had  not  made 
a  dear-cut  issue  of  the  despotic  acticm  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  dedaring  most  unequivocaDj 
against  the  assault  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  which  the 
Republican  party  has  endorsed  and  uphdd 
by  nominating  the  American  Jeffreys^  Gab- 
bert,  to  again  disgrace  the  bench,  we  could 
fully  sympathize  with  the  Socialists  in  their 
attempt  to  secure  as  large  a  vote  as  possible. 
But  noble  and  rare  in  modem  |K>litics  as  is 
the  fine  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  their  leaders, 
in  whom  they  have  confidence  and  wham 
they  believe  to  be  the  victims  of  an  infamous 
plot,  and  important  as  it  b  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions for  men  to  stand  squardy  for  the  wfaok 
creed  they  believe  to  be  redemptive  in  charac- 
ter, there  are  hours  of  supreme  peril  in  gov- 
ernment when  the  highest  wisdom,  whdJier 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  partisan,  patriot 
or  dtizen,  dictates  the  union  with  others  for 
the  preservation  or  maintenance  of  the  vital 
groundwork  or  fundamental  principles  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  which  no  peaceable 
social,  economic  or  political  revc^ution  b 
possible;  and  we  know  of  no  instance  in  mod- 
em times  where  the  call  is  so  dear  for  the 
union  of  all  friends  of  fundamental  democracj 
against  the  enemies  of  free  discussion,  a  free 
press  and  a  free  government  as  in  the  present 
titanic  battle  in  Colorado. 

Why  The  Union  of  All  Friends  of  Frae 

OoTemment  is  Imperatively 

Demanded. 

The  conditions  at  the  present  time  in  Cd- 
orado  are  exceptional  and  call  for  exceptional 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  all  friends  of  pure 
democracy  and  true  sodal  advance.  The 
vital  prindples  over  which  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  fighting  this  year  in 
Colorado  a£Pect  no  persons  more  intimately 
than  the  Socialists.  This  is  a  fact  that  no 
thoughtful  Socialist  can  a£Pord  to  ignore,  and 
that  it  is  the  case  will,  we  think,  be  perfectly 
apparent  if  we  consider  some  important  facts 
involved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  rights  of  the  dtizens  are  r^ti-dinal 
issues.  To  this  and  to  eveiy  other  plank  of 
the  platform  G^vemor  Adams  has  given  his 
enthusiastic  and  unreserved  adherence,  where- 
as if  Grabbert  and  the  Republican  ticket  are 
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elected  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  triumph  for  the 
reactionary  despotism  that  has  striven  to  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  the  press,  free  speech 
and  the  just  rights  of  the  citizens.  If  these 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government 
are  overthrown,  as  it  is  perfectly  apparent  is 
the  settled  determination  of  the  plutocracy, 
there  will  be  no  more  hope  for  the  Socialists 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  or  constitutional  victory 
for  their  principles  or  ideals  than  would  be 
the  case  if  they  dwelt  in  Russia.  Let  the 
plutocracy  triumph  in  this  dear-cut  battle 
with  radical  democracy,  and  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  the  accomplishment  of  that  which 
the  despotism  of  privileged  wealth  so  fondly 
desires  to  accomplish — the  outlawing  of  So- 
cialist papers,  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  the  harassing  of  aU  Socialist  educational 
propaganda  absolutely  essential  to  the  spread 
of  the  tenets.  Now  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  candidates  are  pledged  to  destroy  root 
and  branch  the  destructive  attempts  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens which  have  been  so  brazenly  put  forth 
by  the  governmental  friends  of  plutocracy  in 
Colorado  and  which  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  corporation-owned  Republican  conven- 
tion by  the  attempt  to  force  Gabbert  again 
on  the  people. 

Moreover,  the  Democratic  party  proposes 
to  go  further  and  to  enact  measures  that  will 
serve  to  render  it  forever  impossible  for  the 
courts  to  return  to  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts 
for  precedents  in  furthering  the  conspiracy 
of  plutocracy  against  free  government.  Now 
the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  programme 
which  will  achieve  these  things  will  benefit 
no  class  of  citizens  more  than  the  Socialists. 
The  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  will 
mean  the  practical  outlawing  of  aU  Socialists, 
as  it  will  be  everywhere  taken  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Peabody-Bell-Gabbert  reaction- 
ary and  despotic  rigimey  while  it  will  rivet  the 
despotism  of  the  trusts  and  corporations  on 
Colorado  and  compel  weary  years  of  fighting 
to  emancipate  the  exploited  toilers  and  wealth- 
consumers  from  their  Egyptian  task-masters. 

The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  Many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  Socialists  fully  appreciate 
the  vital  importance  of  these  measures. 
Others  do  not,  we  think,  realize  the  fact  that 
until  the  despotism  of  corporate  wealth  acting 
through  corrupt  bosses  and  money-controlled 
machines  is  destroyed,  as  it  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed by  Direct-Legislation,  any  victory  by 


Socialists  would  be  rendered  practically  im- 
possible by  the  all-powerful  machine-domi- 
nated rSgime  sustained  by  plutocracy;  whfle 
once  obtain  Direct-Legislation,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  and  enjoy 
any  reform  or  progressive  measure  or  system 
desired  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.  And 
the  Socialists  no  less  than  the  progressive 
Democrats  are  certainly  democratic  enough 
not  to  wish  to  triumph  until  their  victory  vnll 
express  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate. Hence  we  can  conceive  of  nothing 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  movement  so  vitally 
importent  for  the  Socialists  as  the  securing 
of  Direct-Legislation,  which  would  remove 
the  insurmountable  barrier  now  raised  against 
the  achievement  by  the  people  of  anything 
antagonistic  to  the  advancing  feudalism  of 
wealth. 

Moreover,  no  class  of  citizens  is  more  vitally 
interested  than  the  Socialists  in  overthrowing 
the  reign  of  corruption  and  political  debauch- 
eiy  inaugurated  by  the  plutocracy,  which 
renders  honest  elections  wcJl-nigh  impossible. 

Now  the  coming  election  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  Colorado  to  utterly 
overdirow  the  despotism  of  corrupt  wealth. 
It  affords  tlie  opportunity  of  redeeming  the 
state  and  settling  forever  Uie  seal  of  a  people's 
ri^teous  condemnation  on  the  shameful  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ment, trample  under  foot  the  ri^ts  of  the 
people  and  establish  a  despotism  as  autocratic 
as  that  which  prevails  in  Russia,  as  has  been 
attempted  and  is  further  determined  upon  by 
the  corporation-owned  and  controlled  Re- 
publican party  of  Colorado.  The  opportu- 
nity is  offered  to  aecare  those  absolutely  vital 
rights  and  measures  for  all  the  people  which 
must  obtain  before  the  Socialists  can  hope 
for  triumph, — free  speech,  a  free  press,  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens,  and  Direct-Leg- 
islation. And  by  a  imion  of  all  friends  of 
democratic  institutions  in  this  crucial  moment 
a  splendid  victory  can  be  won ;  but  by  division, 
thou^  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  may 
condemn  the  despotiun  and  corruption  of 
corporation  rule,  the  enemies  of  the  people 
will  triumph  and  in  so  far  as  Colorado  is  con- 
cerned the  day  of  free  government  itself  will 
be,  for  a  season  at  least,  a  thing  of  the  past; 
and  the  victory  thus  won  will  retard  the  cause 
of  justice  and  reform,  not  only  in  Colorado, 
but  throu^out  the  nation. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  four-sixths  of  all  the 
votes  polled  are  cast  by  the  friends  of  free 
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govenunent,  still  the  bosses  and  comiption- 
ists  may  easily  win  the  day,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following:  Let  us  suppose  that  Judge 
Lindsey  received  one-sixth  of  the  votes,  the 
Socialists  a  fraction  over  one-sixth  of  the 
votes,  and  the  radical  democracy  a  few  votes 
less  than  two-sixths,  while  the  corporation 
ticket  secured  two-sixths  of  the  votes  cast. 
Although  four-sixths  of  the  voters  opposed 
corporation  rule,  yet  the  corporations  would 
carry  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  friends  of  free 
government  unite  at  this  election  they  can 
overthrow  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  rule  of 
the  corporations,  rendering  impossible  any 
furthier  assault  on  a  free  press,  free  speech 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  giving  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  enact  a  Direct-Leg- 
islation constitutional  amendment,  and  en- 
throning the  people  once  more  in  the  seat  of 
power;  while  under  such  conditions  it  will  be 


perfectly  easy  for  any  party  or  cause  to  tir 
umph  in  the  future,  where  its  adherents  hai« 
convinced  the  majority  of  the  electorate  in 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  its  daims. 

In  this  great  crucial  hour,  when  the  rig^ 
of  a  free  press,  of  the  individual  and  of  popu- 
lar rule  are  in  the  balance,  we  believe  it  is  the 
high  and  sacred  duty  of  all  lovers  of  freedom 
and  social  advance  to  unite  for  the  election  of 
the  only  people's  ticket  which  apparently  hai 
any  reasonable  chance  of  success  at  this  elec- 
tion. To  do  this  will  not,  it  seems  to  u, 
mean  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  but  rather 
the  exercise  of  wisdom  in  accomplishing  t 
fundamental  victory  in  the  only  way  in  ^diidi 
a  victory  can  be  hoped  for  at  the  present  time. 
Not  to  unite  will  result  in  no  p>arty  of  progien 
triumphing  and  will  insure  a  condition  of  op- 
pression, lawlessness  and  despotism  thtt 
would  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  free  institu- 
tions. 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE    AS    AN    APOSTLE  OF   THE  AUTOCRATIC 
MONEY-CONTROLLED  MACHINE  AND  THE  FOE 

OF  POPULAR  RULE. 


Senator  Lodge:   A  Man  of  Wealth  and 

Education. 

SENATOR  LODGE,  who  has  been  aptly 
termed  "the  big  boss  of  Massachusetts 
politics,"  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  education. 
The  Boston  Herald  in  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  millionaires  of  the  Senate,  published  over 
a  year  ago,  credited  him  with  being  worth 
four  million  dollars.  But  whether  t£as  esti- 
mate was  correct  or  not,  he  is  a  man  of  wealth 
and  of  aristocratic  and  reactionary  tendencies. 
We  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in 
recent  years  when  it  has  been  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  privileged  interests  that  are  cor- 
rupting government  and  fattening  off  of  the 
sustenance  of  the  wealth-creators  that  his  in- 
fluence be  cast  for  them,  when  he  was  found 
defending  the  people  against  the  aggressions 
of  privileged  interests,  or,  indeed,  when  he.  has 
not  been  found  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Aldrich,  Spooner,  Elkins,  Depew,  Piatt, 
Dryden,  Penrose,  Knox  and  other  henchmen 
of  the  public-service  corporations,  trusts  and 
privileged  monopolies.  At  times  where  the 
interests  of  the  plutocracy  are  not  seriously 
threatened,  it  is  helpful  rather  than  othemrise 


to  the  masters  of  the  bosses  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine  that  he,  as  well  as  othen 
who  serve  the  "interests,"  should  make  t 
brave  show  of  defending  the  people  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  criminal  rich.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  game  that  has  been  so  long  played 
by  the  Wall-street  gamblers  and  the  trust  and 
public-service  magnates  that  they  seem  to 
think  it  can  be  successfully  played  indefinitely. 
But  Mr.  Lodge  is  also  a  man  of  education 
and  culture. 

Senator  Lodge's  Fatal  Ohoice  After 
Entering  Political  Life. 

In  his  Harvard  days  Mr.  Lodge  was  con- 
sidered a  young  man  with  strong  leanings 
toward  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and  at  that  time,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be 
was  not  only  a  free-trader  in  sentiment  but  t 
member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  displayed  a  freedom  from  the  trammeb 
of  sordid  commercialism  that  gave  his  friends 
grounds  to  hope  that  the  "scholar  in  politics,** 
as  he  was  often  termed,  would  develop  into 
far  more  than  a  machine  politician  and  an  au- 
tocratic boss  whose  concern  for  privileged 
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interests  might  well  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  a  Quay. 

In  those  days  we  confess  we  shared  the 
hopes  of  many  other  citizens,  that  Mr.  Lodge 
might  in  a  humbler  but  no  less  worthy  manner 
sustain  the  high  record  of  Massachusetts  for 
true  statesmanship — a  record  made  glorious 
by  Webster,  Sumner  and  Hoar.  But  when 
the  test  came  Senator  Lodge  chose  to  become 
a  machine  politician  who  should  depend  upon 
the  privileged  interests,  as  do  all  the  bosses  of 
the  money-controlled  machines,  rather  than 
upon  the  people  for  the  sources  of  strength. 

We  well  remember  how  fiercely  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  fought  the  nomination  of  James 
G.  Blaine  in  the  eighties  and  how  he  made 
conmion  cause  with  the  Mugwumps  until 
after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Then 
he  became  a  sphinx  for  a  time,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  many  of  his  friends  that  though  he 
was  then  the  leader  of  the  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  would  refuse  to  stultify  himself 
by  supporting  the  man  he  had  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced and  opposed  as  unfit  for  the  high 
office  to  which  he  aspired.  It  was  not  until 
the  night  of  the  Republican  ratification  meet- 
ing in  Tremont  Temple,  after  the  nomination, 
that  Mr.  Lodge  definitely  announced  his  de- 
cision to  work  for  the  election  of  the  man  he 
had  regarded  as  so  thoroughly  unfit  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  were 
present  at  that  memorable  meeting  and  were 
satisfied  that  night  that  Mr.  Lodge  had  made 
the  momentous  choice,  that  henceforth  he 
would  be  a  machine  politician  fighting  for  the 
success  of  the  machine  and  the  interests  that 
alone  made  the  machine  aU-powerful,  rather 
than  be  a  true  statesman  who  placed  the  in- 
terests and  concern  of  the  people  above  all 
other  considerations.  We  have  never  had 
reason  to  change  our  opinion  from  that  hour. 

Mr.  Lodge's  Open  Opposition  to  Popular 

Bale. 

In  his  oratien  at  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Brook- 
line,  Senator  Lodge  amazed  his  friends  by  the 
most  astounding  exhibition  of  ignorance  or 
something  worse  in  regard  to  a  great  issue  that 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear. 

The  destruction  of  the  corrupt  lobby  and 
the  equally  corrupt  money-controlled  political 
machine  in  Oregon,  brought  about  by  the 
people  of  that  state  when  Uiey  embedded  an 
honest  and  practical  Direct-Legislation  amend- 
ment in  their  constitution,  has  alarmed  the 


corporations,  the  criminal  rich  and  their  tools 
and  servants  more  th«n  anjrthing  that  has 
transpired  in  American  political  life  in  recent 
years.  The  secret  of  the  corruption  that  has 
become  so  giant-like  in  our  government,  no 
less  than  of  the  power  of  the  trusts  and  public- 
service  corporations,  which  enables  them  to 
defeat  any  really  fundamental  or  e£Pective 
legislation  offered  to  curb  the  rapacity  of 
privileged  interests  or  destroy  the  advancing 
peril  of  lawless  corporations,  lies,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  princes  of  privilege  and 
their  political  servants,  in  the  money-controlled 
political  machine.  Anything  that  will  de- 
stroy the  autocratic  power  of  the  boss  and  the 
machine  and  make  the  people  the  real  sov- 
ereigns by  placing  in  their  hands  the  power  to 
veto  the  acts  of  men  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  representative  power  but  who  have  re- 
fused to  carry  out  the  desires  of  their  con- 
stituents or  to  represent  them,  necessarily 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  unholy  alliance  of 
the  corporation  interests  with  the  boss  and 
the  madbine.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  aides  and  allies  of  the  corporations  in  the 
high  places  of  our  government,  and  Senator 
Lodge,  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  privileged  wealth  and  political 
bosses,  attacked  Direct-Legislation  in  his 
Brookline  address. 

This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of 
the  triumph  of  the  people's  rule  over  the  bosses 
and  their  masters  in  Oregon  under  Direct- 
Legislation;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
so  long  as  the  people  had  no  power  to  compel 
their  representatives  to  represent  their  own 
interests  in  Oregon,  they  vainly  strove  year 
after  year  to  get  effective  laws  passed  to  meet 
crying  evils  of  the  times.  In  vain  did  they 
strive  to  secure  primary  election  laws;  to  se- 
cure local  option;  to  gain  home-rule  for  their 
cities  and  towns;  and  to  compel  the  great 
public-service  companies  to  pay  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  raised  for  canning  on  the 
government.  The  bosses  and  the  machine 
refused  to  allow  any  primary  law  to  be  en- 
acted giving  the  people  power  to  select  such 
representatives  as  they  desired.  The  bosses, 
the  liquor  interests  and  their  lobby  success- 
fully opposed  the  local  option  law  demanded 
by  the  people.  The  public-«ervice  compan- 
ies and  the  bosses  refused  to  allow  the  cities 
and  towns  to  enjoy  home-rule;  and  the  pub- 
lic-service companies,  aided  by  the  political 
machines  and  their  lobbies,  year  by  year  pre- 
irented  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  com- 
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pel  them  to  pay  a  just  portion  of  the  taxes. 
So  year  by  year  the  people  of  Oregon,  as  is 
the  case  to-day  in  Massachusetts  and  in  various 
other  commonwealths,  vainly  strove  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. The  feudalism  of  wealth,  by  grace  of 
the  boss  and  the  machine,  ruled  the  common- 
wealth. When,  however,  the  Oregon  elec- 
torate succeeded  in  placing  in  the  constitution 
a  practical  Direct-Legislation  amendment, 
giving  to  the  people  the  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment— ^the  powers  which  di£Ferentiate  a 
democratic  republic  from  a  dass-ruled  land — 
the  people  secured  every  one  of  these  needed 
measures  by  popular  enactment. 

Senator  Lodge  was  addressing  the  citizens 
of  Brookline,  the  town  that  for  two  hundred 
years  has  been  imder  the  New  Elng^and  town- 
meeting  or  Direct-Legislation;  a  town  of  over 
24,000  inhabitants,  which  is  not  only  the 
wealthiest  town  in  the  land  but  is  recognized 
as  the  model  municipality  of  New  England; 
so  dearly  he  could  not  attack  Direct-Legis- 
lation for  town  government.  But  after  ad- 
mitting the  excellence  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment before  the  people  that  gloried  in  direct 
rule,  he  next  attacked  Direct-Legislation  for 
state  and  nation,  using  these  words: 

"On  the  other  hand  the  methods  of  the 
town-meeting  should  never  be  permitted  to 
trench  upon  the  representative  govenmient 
of  state  or  nation.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  responsibility,  and 
when  that,  responsibility  ceases  representative 
government  becomes  anarchy  and  we  are 
fairly  on  our  way  to  such  scenes  as  were  en- 
acted during  the  French  Revolution,  when 
the  Paris  mob,  breaking  into  the  Assembly 
or  Convention,  dictated  the  passage  of  laws. 
The  control  of  the  electors  over  the  repre- 
sentative is  direct,  and  if  he  does  not  satisfy 
them  he  can  be  replaced,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  represents  not  merely  the 
people  of  his  own  district  but  in  due  proportion 
the  people  of  the  entire  state.  If  responsibility 
is  taken  from  him  by  compelling  him  to  vote 
for  measures  solely  because  they  have  secured 
a  certain  number  of  petitioners,  or  if  he  is  at 
liberty  to  refer  measures  of  all  sorts  to  popular 
vote,  he  ceases  to  be  a  representative  and  be- 
comes a  mere  machine  of  record.  When  re- 
sponsibility vanishes  representative  govern- 
ment is  at  an  end  and  all  the  safeguards  of 
debate  and  discussion,  of  deliberate  action, 
of  amendment  or  compromise,  are  gone  for- 


ever, legislative  anarchy  would  ensue,  and  we 
might  easily  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
the  mob  of  a  single  large  dty  would  dominaff 
legislation  and  laws  would  be  thrust  upon  us 
ruinous  to  the  state  itself  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  people  of  the  state.'* 

Had  not  this  oration  been  read  from  manu- 
script, and  had  not  Senator  Lodge  previously 
furnished  advance  copies  to  the  Boston  papers, 
where,  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Transcripi, 
the  oration  was  published  verbaHtn^  we  should 
have  been  indined  to  regard  the  above  utter- 
ances as  incredible  coming  from  an  United 
States  Senator.  They  not  only  g^rossly  in- 
sulted the  intelligence  of  all  persons  present, 
assiuning  that  they  were  ignorant  of  a  sub- 
ject which  eveiy  reasonably  intelligent  person 
to-day  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  witii,  but 
the  amazing  statements  were  so  clearly  false 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  easy  refutation,  making 
the  recklessness  displayed  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. To  prove  the  truth  of  this  contention  it 
is  only  necessaiy  briefly  to  notice  the  asser- 
tions one  by  one. 

"The  methods  of  the  town-meeting,"  says 
the  Senator,  "should  never  be  permitted  to 
trench  upon  the  representative  government 
of  state  or  nation.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  responsibility,  and 
when  that  responsibility  ceases  representative 
government  becomes  anarchy  and  we  are 
fairly  on  our  way  to  such  scenes  as  were  en- 
acted during  the  French  Revolution,  when 
the  Paris  mob,  breaking  into  the  Assembly  or 
Convention,  dictated  the  passage  of  laws.** 

Senator  Lodge  here  opposes  Direct-Legis- 
lation, first,  because  he  daims  it  is  an  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  sent  their  servants  to  represent  them; 
and,  secondly,  he  claims  it  is  a  breeder  of  an- 
archy and  mob-rule. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arises.  Who 
are  the  persons  who  ask  to  have  a  voice  ere  a 
measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  dtizens 
becomes  a  law?  Are  they  a  special  class,  a 
privileged  few,  seeking  some  selfish  advantage 
and  thus  scheming  to  prevent  the  legislator 
from  representing  his  masters  or  sovereigns, 
the  people  ?  No.  Direct-Legislation  is  mere- 
ly a  provision  by  which  the  prindpals  or  the 
masters  of  the  representatives  provide  for  their 
own  protection  against  any  possible  ignorance 
or  corruption  on  the  part  of  their  representa- 
tives.   Who  are  the  people's  servants  elected 
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to  represent  ?  The  people  or  the  corporations 
whose  interests  are  opposite  to  the  people's 
well-being?  If  they  are  elected  to  represent 
the  people,  and  then  defj  their  wishes,  do  they 
represent  or  misrepresent  them?  Perhaps 
nothing  better  exposes  the  sophistry  of  this 
first  contention  than  the  following  passage 
from  the  Dired'Legidation  Primer: 

"The  Referendum  takes  from  the  people's 
representatives  no  power  that  justly  belongs 
to  them.  The  legislators  are  the  agents  and 
servants  of  the  people,  not  their  masters.  No 
true  representative  has  a  tifjbi  or  a  desire  to 
do  anyUiing  his  principal  does  not  wish  to  have 
done,  or  to  refuse  to  do  anjrthing  his  principal 
desires  to  have  done.  The  Referendum 
merely  prevents  the  representatives  from  be- 
coming mis-representatives  by  doing,  through 
ignorance  or  dereliction,  what  the  people  do 
not  want,  or  neglecting  to  do  what  the  people 
do  want. 

"A  legislative  body  may  depart  from  the 
people's  will  because  it  does  not  know  what 
the  people's  wiU  is,  or  because  the  pressure  of 
private  or  personal  interest,  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  overcomes  the  legislators'  al- 
legiance to  the  people's  will.  In  either  case 
the  Referendiun  is  the  remedy  and  the  only 
complete  remedy;  the  only  means  whereby 
real  government  by  the  people  may  be  made 
continuous  and  e£Pective." 

Direct-Legislation  not  only  does  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  proper  rights  of  the 
representative,  but  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
representative  government.  This  was  made 
dear  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  in  the 
following  extract  from  its  decision  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law: 

"The  representative  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment still  remains.  The  people  have 
simply  reserved  to  themselves  a  larger  share 
of  legislative  power,  but  they  have  not  over- 
thrown the  republican  form  of  government, 
or  substituted  another  in  its  place." 

From  Mr.  Lodge's  remarks  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  he  has  so  long 
served  interests  other  than  those  he  is  sup- 
posed to  represent — ^namely,  the  people — ^that 
he  has  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  principles 
that  differentiate  a  democratic  republic  horn 
a  class-ruled  government.  He  seems  to  im- 
agine that  when  a  representative  is  once  elected 
his  obligation  to  represent  his  principab  or 


masters  ceases  and  he  is  perfectly  free  to  serve 
interests  diametricaUy  opposed  to  those  he  is 
elected  to  represent;  that  he  has  a  right  to 
betray  his  constituency  and  that  his  constitu- 
ency should  not  be  permitted  to  stop  the  be- 
trayal or  sacrifice  of  their  interests  on  the  part 
of  their  false  or  corrupt  servants.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  view 
is  not  only  subversive  of  free  institutions,  but 
is  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  republicanism  as  is 
the  bureaucracy  of  Russia  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy. 

But  Mr.  Lodge  raises  an  alarmist  cry  and 
seeks  to  frighten  the  people.  In  so  doing  he 
presupposes  an  ignorance  on  their  part  that 
is  anything  but  flattering.  He  first  falsely 
assiunes  that  Direct-Legislation  is  destructive 
to  popular  government  and  on  this  clearly 
false  assumption  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  it 
would  produce  anarchy  and  mob  rule.  He 
reaches  the  climax  of  absurdity  when  he  con- 
jures up  the  specter  of  a  mob  of  citizens  in- 
vading the  capitol  and  seeking  to  overcome 
the  people's  representatives.  To  fully  under- 
stand the  falsity  and  absurdity  of  this  claim 
it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  pro- 
visions and  methods  of  Direct-Legislation  and 
to  remember  that  nothing  in  government  has 
ever  been  found  so  effective  in  destroying  even 
the  menace  of  mob-rule,  lawlessness  or  any* 
thing  that  is  opposed  to  rational  and  constitu- 
tional procedure  as  Direct-Legislation.  Wher- 
ever it  has  been  introduced  it  has  not  only  de- 
stro3^d  class-rule  and  eliminated  corrupt 
lobbies  while  purifying  and  elevating  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  removed  all  pretext  for  mob- 
rule. 

By  the  initiative  the  people  compel  legis- 
lators to  act  upon  measures  that  they  desire 
to  have  acted  upon.  The  legislators  have 
thus  every  opportunity  to  oppose  the  proposed 
measure  with  all  the  arguments  that  they  can 
bring  to  bear  against  it.  If  they  defeat  it  the 
measure  will  then  go  before  the  people  with, 
the  stamp  of  disapproval  of  the  legislative 
body.  Here  again  it  will  be  throoughly  dis- 
cussed through  the  press  and  on  the  hustings 
before  the  people  are  called  upon  to  vote  Yea 
or  No  on  its  adoption.  Does  this  extension 
of  an  educational  campaign  and  general  de- 
liberation, not  only  in  the  legislature  but  on 
the  part  of  the  press,  smack  of  inconsiderate 
action,  mob-rule  or  anarchy?  Is  it  not  al- 
most inconceivable  how  any  man  prominentiy 
before  the  people  would  place  hunself  in  so 
ridiculous  and  unenviable  a  light  as  to  attempt 
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to  excite  the  fears  of  the  ignorant  by  summon- 
ing the  bogey  of  mob-rule  in  connection  with 
the  initiative  and  referendum  ?  For  the  refer- 
endiun  is  abo  an  equally  rational  and  obvious- 
ly needed  democratic  safeguard  to  protect  the 
nation  against  the  corrupt  usurpations  of  leg- 
islators acting  for  privileged  interests  against 
the  public  good.  Here,  if  a  certain  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  demand  that  a  measure  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  make  known 
their  demand  in  the  prescribed  manner  within 
sixty  or  ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  at  the 
ballot,  when  the  people  have  a  right  to  pass 
on  the  measure,  and  if  their  servants  have 
yielded  to  the  corrupt  lobby,  the  corrupt  boss 
or  to  the  privileged  interests  that  purchase 
legislation  through  campaign  funds,  Uiey  have 
the  opportunity  of  defeating  the  measure  and 
thus  merely  protecting  themselves.  Does 
that  suggest  anarchy  or  the  coming  of  a  mob 
into  the  legislative  halls  to  over-awe  popular 
servants  ? 

In  the  next  place  the  Senator  says:  ''The 
control  of  the  electors  over  the  representative 
is  direct,  and  if  he  does  not  satisfy  them  he 
can  be  replaced." 

If  the  Senator  had  said  that  the  control  of 
the  electors  over  the  representative  should  be 
direct,  we  would  heartily  agree  with  him  and 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  precisely  what 
Direct-Legislation  aims  to  accomplish.  But 
he  continues  that,  "If  he  does  not  satisfy  them 
he  can  be  replaced."  This  statement  is 
doubly  misleading.  How,  save  by  Direct- 
Legislation,  can  Uie  people  prevent  corrupt 
legislators  from  bartering  away  their  rights 
and  possessions?  It  is  beside  the  point  to 
say  that  the  traitor  who  has  sold  out  his  con- 
stituency and  betrayed  the  people  of  a  state 
can  be  relegated  to  private  life.  That  does 
not  mend  the  matter  or  restore  to  the  people 
the  property  and  rights  disposed  of  by  their 
faithless  representative.  But  Direct-Legis- 
lation just  here  steps  in  and  makes  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  veto  the  corrupt  act  or  be- 
trayal of  their  interests  by  false  servants,  and 
this  is  precisely  why  the  trusts,  monopolies 
and  public-service  companies,  or,  in  a  word, 
predatory  wealth  and  its  representatives  and 
servants,  all  oppose  Direct-Legislation. 

Again,  Mr.  Lodge  says:  "Ha  representa- 
tive does  not  satisfy  them  [the  electors]  he  can 
be  replaced."  This  is  not  true  under  the 
present  rSgimSt  &n<i  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  Senator  Lodge. 


Under  boss-rule  the  slate  is  made  up  by  the 
boss  or  so-called  leader,  with  a  few  congenial 
consulting  spirits  and  largely  at  the  dictatioo 
of  the  corporations  or  campaign-fund-supplj- 
ing  privileged  interests.  What  slate  would 
be  nominated  in  Massachusetts  that  Bo« 
Lodge  opposed  or  did  not  largely  ahi^  in 
the  preparation?  Occasionally  a  man  has 
great  wealth  and  being  on  the  popular  aide 
of  a  question  is  able  to  force  his  dainw  upon 
the  machine,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare  and 
truly  exceptional.  Does  Senator  Lodge  daim 
that  the  tickets  nominated  and  elected  by  Boas 
Tweed  in  the  heyday  of  his  corrupt  rule,  rqh 
resented  the  free  dioice  of  the  New  York 
electorate?  Again,  does  he  daim  that  the 
tickets  made  up  year  after  year  by  Boss  Qnaj 
and  forced  upon  the  Republican  party  of 
Pennsylvania  represented  ^e  tree  will  of  the 
Republican  electorate  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
did  they  represent  the  will  of  the  notoiioiis 
boss,  the  corrupt  ring,  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  and  other  corporations  that  ruled  the 
state  through  Quay?  And  what  is  true  ol 
New  York  City  under  Tweed  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania under  Quay  is  true  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  eveiy  state  that  has  passed  under 
the  control  of  corporate  wealth  guided  bj 
political  bosses  operating  the  money-controlled 
machine. 

Again,  Mr.  Lodge  ssljs:  "It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  [the  representative]  repre- 
sents not  merely  the  people  of  his  own  district 
but  ...  of  the  entire  state." 

And  what,  pray,  has  this  to  do  with  the 
question?  A  state  issue  has  to  be  referred 
under  the  referendum,  not  to  the  people  of  a 
single  district,  but  to  the  whole  electorate  of 
the  commonwealth;  and  if  the  legislator  rep- 
resents the  whole  state,  how  much  more  au- 
thoritative and  important  is  the  expressed 
will  of  the  majority  or  the  deliberate  judgmoit 
of  the  masters  or  prindpab  of  the  representa- 
tives. 

In  dosing  his  attack  on  Direct-LegislatioQ 
the  Senator  reached  the  climax  of  absurdity, 
when,  presuming  that  his  auditors  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  Direct-Legislation  was,  he  tried 
to  make  them  imagine  that  its  introduction 
would  result  in  the  mob  of  a  single  dty  largely 
dominating  legislation  and  thrusting  upon 
the  people  "laws  ruinous  to  the  state  in  itself 
and  to  ihe  best  interests  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  state."  We  can  only  say  that  unless  by 
a  mob  he  meant  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
electorate  of  the  commonwealth,  acting  coolly, 
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<lispassionatel7  and  intelligently,  then  his 
-words  are  so  far  remoTed  from  both  truth  and 
possibility  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice;  and 
if  he  is  opposed  to  giving  the  majority  the 
right  to  pass  on  laws  vital  to  its  well-being, 
his  proper  place  is  at  the  council  boards  of 
the  Czar,  and  not  as  a  mis-representative  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  As  indicating  how  absurd  are 
his  words  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
Direct' Legidation  Primer, 

"The  advantages  of  the  present  legislative 
system, — its  compactness,  experience,  power 
of  work,  etc.,  are  retained  with  the  Referen- 
dum, but  the  evils  of  the  present  system, — ^its 
haste,  complexity,  corruption  and  violations 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  are  eliminated. 

"Under  the  Referendum  the  city  or  state 
has  its  body  of  legal  experts,  trained  advisers, 
and  experienced  legislators,  of  course,  and 
they  continue  to  do  most  of  the  law-making, 
but  their  power  to  do  wrong  or  stop  progress, 
their  power  to  do  as  they  please  in  spite  of  the 
people  is  removed.  The  state  that  adopts  the 
Referendum  has  the  service  of  its  legislators, 
without  being  subject  to  their  mastery.  If  the 
representatives  act  as  the  people  wish,  their 
action  is  not  disturbed.  If  they  act  against 
the  people's  wish,  the  people  have  a  prompt 
and  effective  veto  by  whidi  they  can  stop  a 
<leparture  from  their  will  before  any  damage 
is  done.  This  is  a  much-needed  safeguard 
of  popular  institutions." 

The  Senator  as  an  Upholder  of  Autocracy 

and  Olass-Bule. 

Direct-Legislation  is  merely  a  practical 
method  for  preserving  democratic  or  popular 
government  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  present  time — a  simple  and  feasible 
means  for  preventing  a  democratic  republic 
from  becoming  a  plutocracy  masquerading 
under  a  republican  form  of  government.  It  is 
a  rational,  practical  and  eminently  effective 
method  of  restoring  the  government  to  the 
people  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  overthrow- 
ing the  present  autocratic  rule  in  which  the 
political  boss  and  the  money-controlled  ma- 
chine operate  for  and  by  the  grace  of  privi- 
leged classes.  No  enemy  of  autocratic  rule 
can  oppose  a  method  that  renders  popular 
rule  secure  and  establishes  democratic  gov- 
ernment so  firmly  that  even  the  great  wealth 
of  the  criminal  rich  cannot  overthrow  it. 
Moreover,  Direct-Legislation  is  equally  op- 


posed to  lawlessness,  hasty  and  iU-considered 
action  or  anarchy  in  any  form.  This  is 
necessarily  the  case,  as  after  legislation  has 
been  considered  by  the  people's  representatives 
it  cannot  be  finally  settled,  if  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  it,  until  an  election  is  held, 
prior  to  which  time  the  subject  can  be  thor- 
oughly presented  in  all  its  phases  to  the  entire 
electorate.  It  is  because  Direct-Legislation 
secures  to  the  people  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  that 
we  find  the  autocrats  and  the  upholders  of 
the  despotism  of  privileged  wealth  covertly 
or  openly  opposing  this  most  vital  and  im- 
peratively demanded  reform. 

Senator  Lodge's  Opposition  to  Public 

Ownership. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  those  things 
that  alarm  and  arouse  the  fear,  anger  and  op- 
position of  the  great  Wall-street  gamblers, 
the  public-service  chiefs  and  the  trust  mag- 
nates, awaken  precisely  the  same  emotions 
in  the  patriotic  brain  of  Senator  Lodge.  The 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  sees  its  con- 
tinued reign  menaced  by  Direct-Legislation 
and  raises  the  cry  of  alarm,  and  Senator  Lodge 
forthwith  rushes  to  the  attack.  The  great 
railway  interests  have  corrupted  and  con- 
trolled government  so  long  that  all  attempts 
at  effective  control  of  the  railwa3rs,  even  though 
backed  by  an  enraged  electorate  prove  futile. 
The  oligarchy  of  ttie  public-service  corpora- 
tions, a  power  outside  of  government  but  more 
powerful  than  the  government,  has  long  ex- 
erted the  evfl  influences  which  bureaucratic 
rule  under  a  non-constitutional  government 
exert,  though  their  sway  of  course  has  been 
less  open  and  apparent.  We  are  only  just 
beginning  to  even  partially  realize  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  systematic  corruption  of 
government,  the  flagrant  defiance  of  law,  the 
long-continued  plunder  of  the  nation,  and  the 
destruction  of  honest  industry  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  special  classes,  through  secret  rates, 
rebates  and  other  forms  of  indirection  which 
have  prevailed  for  years,  during  which  time 
Senator  Lodge  has  remained  complacent  and 
compliant  in  the  face  of  corruption,  popular 
oppression  and  defiance  of  law. 

But  when  Mr.  Bryan  proposes  popular 
ownership  of  the  railways — something  which 
has  proved  uniformly  successful  wherever 
introduced,  whether  in  republican  Switzer- 
land, imperial  Grermany  or  democratic  New 
Zealand—we  find  Senator  Lodge  again  rush- 
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ing  to  the  defence  of  the  Wall-«treet  interests. 
Tibis  time  his  bogej  man  is  not  the  mob,  con- 
stituting a  majority  of  all  the  yoters  of  the 
Qtate,  but  the  spedter  of  autocracy.  The  es- 
sential autocrat  has  now  become  the  foe  of 
autocracy.  But  here  again  we  must  not  al- 
low the  confusion  of  terms  to  mislead  us.  Mr. 
Lodge  opposes  Direct-Legislation  on  the 
grounds  that  the  people's  representative  must 
not  be  compelled  to  represent  those  he  is 
elected  to  represent;  that  he  must  be  left  free 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  thou^  that 
action  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  the  people  he  is  elected  to 
represent;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
representative  when  once  elected,  supposedly 
to  represent  the  people,  must  be  left  free  to 
represent  trusts,  corporaticms  and  predatory 
wealth,  if  in  his  wisdom  it  seems  good  to  be- 
tray the  people  who  have  trusted  him.  To 
interfere  with  the  royal  prerogative  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  to  misrepresent  them 
is,  according  to  Senator  Lodge,  to  invite  an- 
archy. If  Senator  Lodge's  words  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  that  the  people's  representa- 
tive is  not  bound  to  represent  those  he  is 
elected  to  represent,  but  is  perfectly  free  to 
vote  and  work  against  their  interests  and 
wishes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  in  fact 
though  not  in  name  the  agent  of  the  new  au- 
tocracy of  privileged  wealth. 

There  is  no  more  o£Pensive  exhibition  of 
autocratic  power  perniciously  employed  this 
side  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  corporations  and  autocratic  bosses  that 
have  so  disgraced  American  politics  since  the 
dajs  of  Tweed.  The  boss,  the  present  Amer- 
ican autocrat,  holds  his  place  and  power  by 
grace  of  dass-interests  which  prey  upon  the 
people  and  which  within  the  laist  two  genera- 
tions have  built  up  a  mighty  plutocracy  in 
the  New  World.  Against  this  new  despotism, 
this  sinister,  corrupt,  lawless  and  oppressive 
power  that  threatens  the  very  foimdations  of 
free  government  the  people  are  everywhere 
revolting.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
seems  to  have  had  no  apprehensions  for  the 
Republic  from  the  real  exhibitions  of  autoc- 
racy in  political  life  that  have  become  so  ap- 
pareift  in  recent  years;  but  the  very  sugges- 
tion that  the  people  should  own  and  operate 
the  railways,  as  they  do  the  postal  service, 
causes  the  phantom  of  autocracy  to  flit  before 
the  Senator's  fevered  brain.  In  a  speech 
made  at  Nantasket,  Massachusetts,  on  Sep- 
tember 1 1th  and  reported  in  the  Boston  Her- 


ald of  September  12th,  Senator  Lodge  is  quo- 
ted as  saying,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Biyan'i 
proposition  for  government  ownership: 

"It  is  turning  our  backs  on  the  road  of  re- 
publican government  toward  another  road 
leading  nowhere  except  to  autocracy." 

Switzerland,  the  most  ideally  repubHcsn 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  taken 
over  the  railways,  but  only  such  a  vivid  im> 
agination  as  Mr.  Lodge  possesses  could  coo- 
oeive  that  she  has  turned  her  back  on  repub- 
lican government.  New  Zealand,  far  more 
popular  and  republican  in  essence  than  is  our 
government  under  the  rule  of  the  bosses  and 
the  public-service  corporations,  has  for  manj 
years  owned  and  operated  the  railways,  but 
there  has  been  no  hideous  head  of  autocracj 
seen  rising  in  this  freest  of  nations,  no  turning 
of  the  back  on  the  road  of  republican  govern- 
ment "toward  another  road  leading  nowhere 
except  to  autocracy." 

Then,  again.  Senator  Lodge  ezdaimi: 
"When  you  place  all  the  business  agency  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  groq> 
of  men  at  Washington,  you  have  made  those 
men  your  masters.  They  will  control  tiie 
government." 

What  Mr.  Lodge  describes  actually  exists 
to-day,  but  the  seat  of  power  is  Wall  street, 
not  Washington,  Washington  being  merelj 
a  registering  center  for  the  commercial  au- 
tocracy whose  stronghold  is  the  Senate  and 
which  operates  in  the  nation  through  the  boss 
and  the  money-controlled  machine. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  aU-important  dif- 
ference between  the  present  autocracy  of 
predatory  wealth  and  the  public  ownmhip 
of  railways.  The  railway  power  is  irrespcMis- 
ible,  lawless  and  the  duef  corrupting  influ- 
ence in  government.  Popular  ownership  of 
railways  would  place  the  railwajrs  under  pop- 
ular control  and  destroy  the  flagrant  defiance 
of  law  and  the  systematic  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment by  privilege-seeking  bodies.  Under 
dvil-servioe  rules  tiie  railways  would  be  no 
more  a  menace  to  free  government  than  the 
post-office  department  is,  and,  indeed,  not  so 
much  so,  for  to-day  the  postal  service  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  corrupt  power  of  the  rail- 
way corporations,  else  the  postal  robbery  of 
the  people  by  the  railways  in  extortionate 
rates  and  rentals  which  obtains  at  present, 
and  which  is  described  at  length  in  our  book- 
study  of  Professor  Parsons'  work  in  this  issue, 
would  not  be  possible.    Even  without  dvil 
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service,  the  greatest  eyils  possible  from  public 
ownership  would  be  indifferent  compared 
with  the  evil  influence  now  exerted  by  the 
railways,  not  only  at  elections,  but  system- 
atically. 

Why  did  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  when 
pretending  to  refuse  passes,  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  send  passes  to  all  the  Ohio  legis- 
lators, if  not  to  bribe  those  representatives  of 
the  people  ? 

Tlie  story  of  the  corruption  of  government 
in  city,  state  and  nation  by  the  railways,  as 
outlined  by  Professor  Frank  Parsons  in  his 
new  work.  The  RaUways,  The  TrutU  and 
The  People,  shows  most  clearly  that  the  great 


menace  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  irrespons- 
ible and  almost  all-powerful  railroad  power 
that  corrupts  government,  controb  party- 
bosses  and  machines,  and  has  already  become 
an  irresponsible,  law-defying  despotism,  out- 
side of  but  dominating  government  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  people  cannot  get  any  funda- 
mental or  radi<»d  reforms;  while  it  and  its 
servants  in  government  and  the  bosses  are 
able  to  prevent  the  people  from  taking  over 
and  operating  that  which,  like  the  water  sup- 
plies for  the  cities  or  the  postal  department 
for  the  nation,  is  a  natural  monopoly  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  should  be  operated 
by  and  for  the  whole  people. 


THE  REAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  PREVIARIES. 


An  Analysis  of  The  Besult. 

SO  MUCH  has  been  made  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Grovemor  Davidson  at  the  Wis- 
consin Republican  primaries  by  the  organs  of 
the  corporations  and  the  money-controlled 
political  machines,  and  so  many  people  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  have  accepted  as  true  the  ab- 
surd and  false  statements  of  the  kept  editors 
of  plutocracy  about  the  "repudiation  of  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  by  his  constituents "  and  "the 
overthrow  of  Senator  La  Follette  by  the  Wis- 
consin Republicans,"  that  a  statement  of  facts 
seems  called  for,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  enable  intelligent  and  truth-loving  citizens 
to  confute  the  ridiculous  stories  of  the  alarmed 
and  unscrupulous  reactionary  feudalism  of 
wealth.  In  answer  to  inquiries  addressed 
to  correspondents  located  in  different  parts  of 
Wisconsin  and  who  are  not  only  persons  of  the 
highest  character  and  moral  rectitude  but  are 
also  peculiariy  well-fitted  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion intelligently,  because  they  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  in  the  situation, 
we  have  received  replies  that  enable  us  to  give 
our  readers  a  clearer  view  than  would  be 
possible  without  such  assistance. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact,  as  one  of  our  cocrespondents  puts  it, 
that  "for  six  years,  the  Republican  party  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  divided  into  two  well- 
defined  groups  called  La  Follette  Republicans 
and  the  Stalwarts.  La  Follette  has  been  the 
one  undoubted  leader  of  the  dominant  group. 
Spooner,  Quaries,  Charles  Pfister  recently 
indicted  for  theft  by  the  grand  jury  and  Fat- 


frier  Babcock  were  the  nominal  leaders  of  the 
Stalwarts.  The  real  forces  behind  these  men 
were  the  officers  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad  company,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  company,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Electric  U^t  and  Traction 
company,  with  John  I.  Be^  as  chief  man- 
ager. These  three  have  furnished  the  sinews 
of  war.  Of  course,  other  public-service  cor- 
porations and  the  favored  shippers  who  have 
received  secret  rebates  have  contributed 
money  to  local  newspapers  and  candidates 
for  the  legislature.  But  the  real  power  has 
been  the  two  great  railroads  of  the  state  and 
the  Milwaukee  street-car  company.  La  Fol- 
lette has  been  able  to  conquer  th^  forces  by 
direct  appeals  to  the  voters.  His  ability  as  an 
organizer,  his  marvelous  power  as  an  orator 
and  his  absolute  integrity  and  hi^  ideals  have 
welded  together  a  great  party  in  the  cause  of 
good  government." 

At  the  last  election  Senator  La  Follette  was 
chosen  governor  and  Mr.  Davidson,  a  Nor- 
wegian and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Senator 
La  Follette,  was  selected  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  La- 
Follette  or  progressive  Republicans,  who  were 
also  sincere  friends  of  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
lieutenant-governor  was  not  exactly  the  be^t 
man  for  the  extremely  exacting  demands  of 
the  present  crisis,  in  which  the  millions  of  the 
railways  and  other  public-service  corporations 
and  the  machinations  of  the  corrupt  and  un- 
scrupulous reactionary  Stalwart  madiine  would 
be  employed  to  the  utmost  to  defeat  further 
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legislatioii  aimed  to  protect  and  secure  the 
people  from  the  aggressions  of  corporate  wealth 
and  corrupt  interests,  or  to  emasculate  laws 
which  the  interested  parties  could  not  prevent 
from  being  enacted.  Senator  La  FoUette  was 
of  this  opinion.  He  knew  as  did  no  other 
man,  after  his  many  years  of  constant  battling 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  combinations 
representing  unlimited  wealth  seeking  priv- 
ileges that  would  render  possible  the  plunder 
of  the  people,  and  with  cunning,  corrupt  and 
conscienceless  grafters  and  political  bosses, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  organization  of  the 
national  Republican  party,  that  the  battle  only 
partially  won  in  Wisconsin  demanded  the 
leadership  of  the  strongest,  ablest  and  most 
courageous  statesman  among  the  people, — ^a 
man  who  was  not  only  honest,  honorable  and 
faithful  to  the  people's  cause,  but  one  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  see  through  the 
deep  schemes  and  wiles  of  the  adroit  and  able 
agents  of  privileged  wealth  and  political  cor- 
ruption, and  who  would  be  able  to  meet  op- 
position with  the  courage,  determination  and 
intelligence  that  alone  could  secure  final  suc- 
cess in  the  great  battle  which  has  been  so  tri- 
umphantly inaugurated  under  the  governor- 
ship of  Mr.  La  Follette.  It  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  stem  need  of  the  hour  which  led 
Senator  La  Follette  to  advocate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Speaker  Irvine  Lenroot  rather  than 
that  of  Governor  Davidson. 

The  Two  Oandidates. 

In  writing  to  us  one  of  our  valued  corre- 
spondents from  Wisconsin  thus  describes  the 
situation: 

"At  the  recent  primaries,  there  were  two 
candidates  for  the  governorship.  Both  were 
La  Follette  RepubUcans  and  both  had  been 
his  friends  and  supporters.  Neither  was  sus- 
pected of  the  slightest  insincerity.  Both  were 
of  the  common  people,  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, of  irreproachable  private  life.  Both 
had  long  served  the  state  in  high  public  posi- 
tions. 

"One  of  the  candidates  was  Governor 
Davidson  who  has  been  governor  since  La- 
FoUette  resigned  and  went  to  the  Senate.  He 
is  an  honest  Norwegian.  The  other  candi- 
date was  Irvine  Lenroot,  who  had  been  speak- 
er of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  He 
is  an  equally  honest  Swede.  There  are  some 
60,000  Norwegian  voters  in  Wisconsin.  There 
are  but  80,000  Swedish  and  Danish  voters  in 


the  state.  This  gave  Governor 
the  advantage  in  a  more  or  leas  faint  race 
prejudice.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  he  should  have  the  office  a  second 
term  as  he  had  been  governor  only  about  a 
year.  But  in  another  respect,  he  had  a  still 
more  marked  advantage:  The  Stalwarts 
number  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
Republican  party.  They  went  almost  to  a 
man  for  Governor  Davidson.  Senator  Spoon- 
er  returned  to  Madison  the  day  before  the 
primaries  and  gave  out  that  he  should  vote 
for  Davidson.  This  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  sending  the  Stalwart  vote  to 
Davidson.  But  it  no  doubt  cost  Davidsoo 
as  many  La  Follette  supporters.  The  rule 
now  in  Wisconsin,  is  to  find  out  what  Spooner 
wants  and  then  not  do  it." 

Senator  La  FoUette  declared  for  %)eaker 
Lenroot  on  the  20th  of  July.  Unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  the  people,  the  Senator's  en- 
gagements out  of  the  state  compelled  him  to 
remain  away  from  Wisconsin  until  tlie  14th 
of  August,  and  during  this  period  of  over  three 
weeks  all  the  opposition  forces  of  the  stale 
united  in  a  concerted  battle  to  secure  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Davidson.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Norwegians  were  easily  wcm  by  the  07 
that  Davidson  was  not  only  one  of  their  own 
people,  but  that  he  had  made  a  good  governor 
and  had  earned  the  right  to  a  nomination. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  office  by  Grovemor  Davidson  were 
naturally  anxious  that  he  be  retained  in  the 
governorship  and  worked  enthusiastically 
for  him;  while  thousands  of  others,  all  <^ 
whom  were  strong  friends  and  champions  of 
Senator  La  Follette  and  all  for  which  he  stands, 
felt  that  in  this  battle  it  was  merely  a  chmce 
between  two  good  men  and  that  the  Governor 
deserved  at  least  one  election  to  the  high 
office  to  which  he  aspired.  These  factors 
carried  to  Davidson's  support  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  votes  which  in  any  battle  between 
Senator  La  Follette  and  the  Spooner-railroad- 
corporation-Stalwart  machine  would  be  heart 
and  soul  for  the  junior  senator.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  of  La  Follette 's  enemies  united  to  a 
man  on  Davidson,  not  only  because  they 
feared  Lenroot  more  than  the  Governor,  but 
because  they  hoped  that  by  winning  the  day 
for  Davidson  Senator  La  FoUetie's  forces 
could  be  divided,  even  if  they  could  not  get 
Davidson  to  become  one  of  their  own  number. 

All  the  various  resources  of  a  powerful, 
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shrewd  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  in- 
cluding the  railways  and  all  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  trust  interests,  were  either  openly 
or  covertly  employed  to  influence  press  and 
people  in  favor  of  Davidson;  while  still  an- 
other factor  worked  strongly  for  Governor 
Davidson,  and  that  was  the  alliance  with  him 
of  W.  D.  Connor,  a  millionaire  lumberman 
who,  it  is  said,  aspires  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  is  a  politician  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  all  too  numerous  in  American 
politics  in  recent  years.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
strove  to  make  an  alliance  with  La  Follette, 
but  the  effort  proved  a  failure,  after  which  he 
joined  forces  with  Davidson. 

After  being  absent  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict during  three  of  the  most  crucial  weeks 
of  the  campaign,  during  which  time  the  oppo- 
sition had  been  enabled  to  incline  various 
shades  of  public  opinion  generally  in  favor  of 
the  Groveraor,  Senator  La  FoUette  entered  the 
battle  on  the  14th  of  August,  having  only  the 
time  between  this  date  and  the  Sd  of  Septem- 
ber in  which  to  cover  the  state  and  overcome 
the  united  opposition.  Had  he  been  in  the 
state  during  the  whole  campaign  he  would 
unquestionably  have  carried  the  day  victori- 
ously for  Mr.  Lenroot,  in  spite  of  the  odds, 
judging  from  the  influence  he  exerted  where- 
ever  he  was  heard ;  but  he  arrived  on  the  scene 
too  late.  "If  Bob  could  see  enough  of  the 
people  before  the  primaries  he  would  cany 
them  for  Lenroot,  but  he  has  not  the  time/* 
exclaimed  a  hostile  reporter  who  heard  him 
from  day  to  day  during  the  dosing  hours  of 
the  campaign. 

The  Stand  Taken  by  Senator  La  Follette. 

One  of  our  Wisconsin  friends,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  stand  taken  by 
Senator  La  Follette  in  the  contest,  replied: 

"La  Follette  took  the  stand  in  all  these 
speeches  that  the  state  is  entitled  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ablest  man;  that  sentiment  should 
not  control  any  more  than  in  the  election  of  a 
railroad  executive;  that  Lenroot  was  by  (bt 
the  ablest  man;  that  if  good  government  was 
once  lost  it  would  be  hard  to  regain;  that  no 
party  could  stand  on  its  record;  that  the  vast 
movement  now  on  is  just  b^|;un,  is  economic, 
is  irrepressible;  that  no  backward  step  should 
be  taken  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  affected  other 
states;  that  corporate  power  is  now  a  menace; 
that  men  little  understood  this  movement  if 
they  thou^t  it  meant  simply  writing  a  few 


statutes  and  then  waiting  for  results;  that  it 
is  a  high,  inspiring  strug^,  onward,  upward, 
but  against  inomense  forces;  that  he  had  en- 
listed for  life  in  this  contest  for  good  govern- 
ment. 

"The  result  was  a  natural  one.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  fanner,  the  mer- 
chant, the  laboring  man  could  see  the  neces- 
sity for  watchfulness,  for  the  very  ablest  men 
in  the  state  government.  La  Follette  is  keen, 
alert,  and  'up  against'  the  corrupt  interests 
all  the  time.  He  knows  what  they  mean  and 
how  they  work.  He  has  high  ideals.  The 
average  voter  knows  little  of  corporate  power 
and  methods  and  thinks  little  of  affairs  of 
government  most  of  the  time.  He  cannot  see 
why  one  man  cannot  be  governor  as  well  as 
another  if  he  is  honest." 

Will  The  Oanse  of  Beform  Go  Forward? 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  primaries  on  the  programme  of  progress 
to  which  the  La  Follette  Republicans  are 
pledged,  one  of  our  correspondents  writes  as 
follows: 

"The  most  important  question  to  men  out- 
side of  Wisconsin  is  whether  the  recent  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Davidson  means  the  de- 
feat of  the  movement  for  good  government  in 
this  state.  Whatever  answer  may  be  given 
elsewhere,  men  in  Wisconsin  know  that  the 
movement  here  wiU  not  stop.  It  may  be 
ddayed  but  if  it  is  delayed  there  wiU  be  a  reck- 
oning with  the  men  thus  responsible.  A  great 
responsibility  rests  upon  tl^  men  whom  the 
people  regarded  as  competent  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  constructive  legislation.  To 
stand  guard  over  what  has  been  done  wiU  not 
be  enough.  An  advance  must  be  made.  Any 
alliance  with  the  Stalwarts  will  be  suicide. 
During  the  campaign  new  issues  were  out- 
lined and  new  laws  were  promised  by  both 
candidates.  During  the  past  six  years,  the 
people  have  seen  La  Folktte  do  things  and 
they  now  insist  that  more  things  shall  be  done. 
If  nothing  is  done,  the  contrast  wiU  be  great 
and  the  inaction  wiU  be  the  violation  and  re- 
pudiation of  the  most  earnest  promises.  Such 
inaction  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  La  Follette  the  dictator  of  every  nomi- 
nation if  he  chose  to  exercise  that  power.  No 
men  would  be  quicker  to  deny  that  the  recent 
primary  election  meant  the  defeat  of  the  issues 
raised  by  La  FoUette  than  the  men  who  may 
justly  be  termed  La  FoUette-Davidson  men 
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tbe  kv»  dmwdfd  id  tbe  eomiii^  kyditim 
Mrxt  winkT  »  <|itfte  anotfaer  mailer.  Tbeie 
nftjr  be  s  defajr  of  two  jean.  But  thae  it  do 
4o«il4  ahool  what  tbe  dcimioaol  paitj  wiD 
denuuiwl  aod  viO  kame.  Tbeparljtbaldecled 
Im  FfSttU  in  1904  carried  Ike  itale  mputui, 
tke  foUd  Stalwart  Tote  bj  a  pioralitj  of  50,952. 
Tb»  pMtj  if  afaooat  a  noil  on  Ike  lawi  alieadjr 
paiMed  aod  tkoae  demanded  Not  a  Iking 
kaa  occurred  dnring  Ike  paat  two  jean  to 
ckann^  tkeir  opinions  on  Ike  movement  in 
Winconsin.  On  Ike  contrarj,  Ike  lawi  en- 
acted making  good  goremment  a  lealitj  in 
part,  kare  made  men  more  firm  and  more 
kopeful  for  tke  coming  contest.^ 

Senator  Xa  Follette'a  Prestige. 

In  anawer  to  a  question  as  to  wbetker  tke 
result  of  tke  priouiries  would  seriouslj  impair 
Senator  La  Pdlette^s  prestige  witb  tke  people, 
we  received  tke  following  replj: 

''Tke  question  of  wketker  tke  people  of 
Wisconsin  kare  abandoned  La  F<41ette  as 
tkeir  leader  is  of  great  importance  to  good 
citizens  everjwbere.  It  will  be  said  over  and 
over  again  tbat  ke  kas  been  discredited  in  his 
state.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  ought  to 
know  best  about  that.  His  own  supporters 
including  almost  to  a  inan  those  who  would 
not  vote  for  his  choice  of  a  candidate  ought  to 
know  whether  they  have  abandoned  his  lead- 
ership. They  declare  as  one  man  that  La 
Follette  is, the  one  leader  and  that  he  shall  re- 
main the  leader.  Those  who  supported 
Davidson  are  more  insistent  on  this  than  those 
who  supported  Lenroot.  Nothing  was  more 
common  during  the  recent  campaign  than  to 
hear  Much  men  say:  'If  Bob  wants  anything 
himself,  I  will  in  the  future  do  all  I  can  for 
him.'  One  man  said:  'He  is  a  man  of  such 
splendid  ability  that  we  can  afford  to  let  him 
make  a  mistake.'  This  weU  expresses  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  almost  every  Davidson 
supfMirter.  When  the  time  comes  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion, people  outside  of  Wisconsin  will  see  how 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  regard  his  leadership. 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  last  primary 
election  will  afford  a  coveted  opportunity  for 


aaSbJwait,to 
tke 
Id  tke  giaAua,  tke 

to  tike 
of  Ike  two  gieal  saiiroDds  aod  of 
kee  stfeet-csir  companT,  wiD    Ik 
fht  pobiic^aernoe    onqxnatkiiia 
Spoonei,  Ike  fotmer  attotnef  of 
and    Nofikwestem    Railroad 
dispenser  of  their  passes  and 
tkor  gifia,  will  again  qoole  Wi 
kas  repodialed  kim  and  flm^  widt 
Ike  Senate  kis  friend  Qoarles.     It 
and  truly  be  sakl  tkat  La  Follette 
voters  kere  to  do  one  Iking  and 
not  do  it.    Bat  one  and  afl,  the 
party,  still  stand  wkere  tiiey  have 
— for  La  F<41ette  and  kis  principles. 

BtU  Sanlta  Already  Sees. 

It  is  ezliemdy  mifortonale  tbat  Governor 
Davidson  allowed  kis  personal  nmbitiDB  to 
gain  ascendency  over  the  best  inteieata  of  tke 
cause  in  the  present  crisis,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enrmieg  of  tke 
people,  and  the  evil  results  of  this  ad  are 
already  in  evidence  in  the  defeat  at  the  pn- 
maries  of  the  able  and  incorruptible  dialriot- 
attorney,  Mr.  McGrovem  of  Bfilvraokee, 
whose  aggressive  war  on  graft  and  hribeiy  so 
terrified  the  criminals  who  under  the  old  order 
debauched  Wisconsin  politics  and  legislated 
away  the  people's  rights,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tion for  CJongress  of  the  unsavory  fat-frying 
Babcock.  Neither  Davidson  nor  Connor 
would  speak  one  world  in  favor  of  McGrovem 
or  against  Babcock  in  the  campa^,  thus 
showing  a  willingness  to  betray  the  cause  of 
good  and  pure  government  or  civic  righteous- 
ness and  to  saorifice  the  people  and  deliver 
them  over  to  their  enemies  rather  than  jeop- 
ardise their  own  personal  interests. 

Some  of  the  fair-weather  friends  of  Senator 
La  Follette  are  saying  that  he  has  made  a 
great  mistake  in  coming  out  against  Governor 
Davidson,  but  those  who  understand  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  present  titanic  st^ugg^  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  corrupt  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  believe  that  the  mistake 
was  not  made  by  Senator  La  Follette,  but  by 
the  voters  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  time  wiU 
clearly  prove  this  to  be  the  case. 
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THE  BATTLE   BETWEEN   PLUTOCRACY  AND  POPULAR    RULE  IN 

VARIOUS  COMMONWEALTHS. 


The  PoliticAl  Situation  in  New  Tork. 

THE  POLITICAL  contest  in  New  York 
reveals  a  most  amaring  situation.  Mr. 
Hearst  was  nominated  on  a  splendid  platform 
by  the  Independence  League  at  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thoroughly  representatiye  and 
enthusiastic  conventions  of  recent  years.  The 
platform  called  for  most  of  the  great  funda- 
mental democratic  measures  which  the  people 
are  so  loudly  demanding  and  which  the  plu- 
tocracy is  so  determined  shall  not  be  granted. 
The  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Independence 
League's  convention  and  the  reception  of  its 
candidates  whenever  they  appeared  amazed 
and  alarmed  the  representatives  of  privileged 
interests  in  both  the  old  parties. 

Mr.  Hearst  immediately  began  a  vigorous 
campaign.  His  strength  with  the  people  was 
unmistakable  and  there  seemed  every  pros- 
pect of  his  drawing  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  progressive  Republican  vote,  as  the 
more  independent  members  of  that  party 
have  of  late  come  to  see  how  absolutely  the 
party  has  been  controlled  by  corrupt  bosses, 
who  in  turn  are  merely  the  toob  of  the  Harri- 
mans,  the  Ryans,  the  Morgans  and  other 
Captain  Kidds  of  nKxiem  conunercialism. 
That  Mr.  Hearst  would  pdl  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic 
vote  went  without  question.  Still,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  but  what,  if  the 
plutocratic  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
could  control  tibe  Democratic  organization, 
the  Republicans  would  be  comparatively 
secure  in  their  continued  hold  on  the  state 
government. 

In  greater  New  York  the  political  condi- 
tions in  the  Democratic  party  were  anomalous. 
At  the  last  mayoralty  election  Ryan,  Belmont, 
MacClellan,  McCarren  and  Murphy  worked 
hand  in  glove  together  for  the  spoib  of  oflBce. 
In  all  probability  they  failed  to  elect  their 
ticket,  but  throu^  the  aid  of  Parker  and  the 
Republican  organization  and  offidab  they 
were  able  to  prevent  the  votes  being  cast  whidi 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  Mr. 
Hearst  to  be  elected  majror.  The  scandal  of 
the  election,  however,  was  so  great  that  a  pub- 
lic outcry  ensued  and  it  becune  necessary,  if 


MacClellan  should  maintain  a  place  in  poUtical 
favor,  that  someone  should  be  sacr&ced  to 
appease  the  public  clamor.  Ryan,  Belmont 
and  MacClellan  had  secured  from  Murphy  all 
they  felt  it  was  necessary  to  obtain.  MacClel- 
lan enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  stolen  election, 
and  the  Belmont-Ryan  interests  were  in  safe 
hands.  There  were  many  leaders  in  the 
Tanunany  organization  who  would  be  as  wiU- 
ing  servants  of  predatory  wealth  as  Murphy 
had  been,  and  probably  far  less  exacting  than 
this  boss.  It  was  decided  to  throw  him  over- 
board in  the  interests  of  respectability.  The 
plans  were  carefully  laid  and  MacClellan  began 
to  antagonize  Murphy.,  The  Sullivans,  big 
and  little  Tim,  were  apparently  won  over  to 
the  MacClellan  faction,  and  when  all  was  ready 
war  on  Murphy  was  declared.  The  Tammany 
boss,  however,  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
become  the  sacrificial  lamb  for  the  sins  of 
MacClellan  and  his  confederates.  A  bitter 
contest  ensued.  It  was  war  to  the  death. 
Jerome,  the  shielder  and  protector  of  the  great 
criminal  rich;  more  humble  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  law-breakers  than  Uriah  Heep; 
with  an  insatiaUe  appetite  for  office  that  sug- 
gested the  hunger  pangs  of  Oliver  Twist; 
and  as  willing  as  Barkis  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity was  offered  for  him  to  reach  the  puUic 
crib,  was  quick  to  ally  himself  with  the  Ryan- 
Bdmont-BCacClellan-McCarren  aggregation 
and  to  dedare  his  willingness  to  lead  the  party 
under  the  guidance  of  these  '*safe  and  sane*' 
gentlemen  in  the  coming  contest. 

The  primary  elections  in  New  York  were 
fought  with  unprecedented  bitterness.  Mur- 
phy found  himself  battling  for  life  with  many 
of  his  old  lieutenants  ranging  with  the  foe, 
believing  that  Murphy's  sun  was  setting. 
Naturally  enough.  Murphy's  hatred  of  Mac- 
Clellan knew  no  bounds.  The  mayor  was 
holding  his  office  by  grace  of  Mur[^y,  and 
there  was  nothing  Murphy  now  desired  more 
heartily  than  to  see  the  mayor  removed. 
Again,  he  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rank  and  file  who  were  not  ranged  under  the 
MacCleUan-Jerome  banner  were  strong  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Hearst,  being  laboring  men  and 
members  of  the  various  iahor  unions  who 
remembered  how  for  yean  Mr.  Hearst  had 
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fought  consistently  and  unremlttin^y  in  the 
interests  of  labor. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Murphy 
would  naturally  have  allied  himself  with 
Hearst,  but  Hearst  had  attacked  Murphy 
more  mercilessly  than  he  had  attacked  any 
other  man?  He  had  caricatured  him  and  car- 
tooned him  in  every  conceivable  way;  he  had 
dressed  him  in  prison-stripes.  Still,  finding 
himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
and  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Tammany 
members  who  were  not  against  him  favorable 
to  Hearst,  Murphy  inclined  to  the  latter. 

After  the  primaries  it  was  found  that  Mur- 
phy had  not  been  overthrown.  Then  there 
was  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  "safe 
and  sane,*'  and  the  New  York  Worlds  a  pre- 
tended Democratic  organ  which  has  been 
fighting  most  of  the  progressive  democratic 
measures  advocated  in  recent  years,  volun- 
teered the  prediction  that  the  next  Governor 
of  New  York  would  no<  be  a  Democrat,  and 
that  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
would  no<  be  a  Democrat;  after  which  it  had 
apparently  gone  to  work  heart  and  soul  to  see 
that  its  .predictions  were  verified,  as  day  after 
day  it  attacked  Mr.  Bryan,  cartooned  and 
ridiculed  him,  while  assailing  the  popular 
demands  of  progressive  democracy.  The 
World  was  one  of  the  first  to  become  alarmed 
lest  Murphy's  influence  might  be  cast  for  Mr. 
Hearst  in  the  convention;  so  week  by  week 
it  republished  Hearst's  cartoons  and  in  every 
way  possible  sought  to  rouse  Murphy  against 
Hearst  and  make  him  fight  with  those  who 
had  determined  upon  his  slaughter.  This 
would  enable  the  Democratic  machinery  to  be 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  "safe  and  sane" 
grafting  element. 

When  it  had  appeared  probable  that  the 
MacClellan-Jerome-McCarren-Belmont-Ryan 
aggregation  would  control  the  convention  it 
had  been  announced  throughout  their  papers 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  read  Mr.  Hearst 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  had  accept- 
ed a  position  as  leader  of  a  third  party,  and  it 
was  daimed  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Hearst  readily  appreciated  the  peril  of 
the  situation  and  he  did  not  propose  to  give  up 
the  fight  in  the  Democratic  convention  with- 
out a  sturdy  struggle,  especially  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rank  and  file  throughout  the 
state  had  instructed  their  delegates  to  fight 
for  his  nomination. 

When  the  convention  met  the  McCarren- 
Standard  Oil-Ryan-Belmont  association  had 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wone 
than  useless  to  nominate  the  discredited  sham- 
reformer,  Jerome.  His  brasen  refusal  to 
carry  out  his  ante-election  pledges  in  regud 
to  punishing  the  great  insurance  cximmali 
and  others  of  the  criminal  rich,  his  persistent 
attempts  to  shield  the  wealthy  criminals  and 
to  prevent  the  ice-trust  and  other  aggregations 
that  were  oppressing  the  people  from  bong 
proceeded  against,  had  created  such  genenJ 
contempt  for  him  among  decent  and  self-ie- 
specting  citizens  that  his  nomination  was  out 
of  the  question.  In  their  extremity  th^  woe 
anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  any  prcnni- 
nent  Democrat  with  a  splendid  leccmi  to  be 
their  figurehead.  They  therefore  turned  to 
Judge  Gaynor.  There  was  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  Gaynor  would  agree  to  run,  al- 
though McCarren  claimed  that  he  would. 
Mayor  Adam  of  Bu£Falo  was  also  spoken  ot 
and  desperate  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
a  majority  of  the  delegates,  so  as  to  organise 
the  convention.  It  soon  became  i^parait, 
however,  that  the  great  number  of  Heant 
delegates  throughout  the  state  would  render 
it  impossible  for  the  Belmont-Ryaa-MacQel- 
lan-Jerome-McCarren  forces  to  contral  the 
convention,  unless  they  coidd  receive  the 
Tanm[iany  votes  controlled  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  man  whom  they  had  so  recently  and  pub- 
licly declared  to  be  marked  for  slau^ter. 
Murphy,  as  can  be  easily  imagined,  was  in  no 
mood  to  surrender  to  the  enemies  who  had 
not  only  betrayed  him,  but  who  would  un- 
questionably replace  him  with  another  man 
of  a  similar  character  but  less  exacting  as 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Moreover,  as  has  been  noted,  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  the  Tammany  membeis 
who  had  supported  Murphy  were  out^x>ken 
in  their  demand  that  Hearst  be  the  nominee. 
Under  these  circumstances  Murphy  indined 
to  Hearst,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Heaist 
had  so  bitterly  assailed  him  in  the  past.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  thue  con- 
sternation in  the  ranks  of  the  plutocratic  or 
corporation  democracy  when  it  was  found 
that  Murphy  could  not  be  won  over  to  the 
Belmont-McCarren-Jerome  aggregaticm.  Mac- 
Clellan  and  Jerome  saw  at  once  that  in  the 
success  of  Hearst  would  be  Uieir  own  down- 
fall, as  he  would  unquestionably  remove  them; 
the  former  as  holding  an  office  throu^  fraud, 
and  the  latter  for  shielding  the  criminal  ridi 
and  refusing  to  fulfil  his  oath  of  office.  The 
spectacle  of  being  without  a  place  at  the  pub- 
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lie  crib  filled  Jerome  with  dismay.  He  tele- 
graphed to  Saratoga,  signifying  his  willing- 
ness to  stump  the  state  for  Hughes  if  the  Re- 
publicans would  nominate  Hughes,  the  only 
man  who  the  corporation  interests  felt  could 
possibly  overcome  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Hearst  in  the  present  temper  of  Uie  people. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Republicans  had  not 
thought  seriously  of  nominating  Hughes. 
Boss  OdeU  had  pushed  him  forward  as  his 
candidate,  while  President  Roosevelt  favored 
the  discredited  governor  who  had  so  long 
protected  insurance  corruption;  but  Higgins 
at  the  last  moment  declined  to  run,  and  the 
fight  lay  between  ex-Grovemor  Black  and 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  Bruce.  When  it  be- 
came evident  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  be  the 
nominee  even  President  Roosevelt  realized 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  Republican  party 
lay  in  the  nomination  of  Hughes,  and  he  sec- 
onded OdeU  in  urging  Hughes  on  the  con- 
vention, with  the  result  that  he  was  promptly 
nominated  with  the  old  Republican  ticket, 
including  the  discredited  Attomey-Greneral 
Myers,  whose  record  is  only  less  reprehensible 
than  that  of  former  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance Hendricks. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  nominated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  by  a  vote  of  S09  to  141; 
whereupon  all  the  agencies  controlled  by  Bel- 
mont, Ryan  and  the  Wall-street  aggregation 
of  predatory  wealth  promptly  prepared  to 
bolt  the  Democratic  ticket.  With  one  accord 
papers  and  politicians  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tions, which  have  been  so  zealously  working 
to  obtain  Murphy's  support  for  their  candi- 
dates, began  assailing  Murphy  as  the  betrayer 
of  the  party  and  pretended  to  be  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Hearst 
rendered  possible  by  the  aid  of  Boss  Murphy. 
Had  Murphy  thrown  his  votes  for  those  who 
sought  to  knife  him,  he  would  have  had  no 
more  criticism  from  the  "safe-and-sane*' 
element  of  the  party  than  Patrick  McCarren 
is  to-day  receiving  at  their  hands. 

Should  the  Republicans  triumph.  New 
York  wiU  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Hearst's  can- 
didacy for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hughes  instead 
of  a  weaker  and  a  more  corrupt  man.  The 
present  Republican  nominee  made  a  splendid 
record  in  canying  forward  the  magnifirent 
work  of  insurance  exposure  rendered  inev- 
itable throu^  the  so-called  '* muck-raking" 
magazines,  the  New  York  World  and  tihe 
Hearst  papers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hu^aes  is  handicapped  by  having  acquired 


large  wealth  through  being  a  corporation  at- 
torney. His  prejudices  and  83rmpathies  are 
therefore  naturally  with  corporate  wealth  in 
its  battle  for  essential  supremacy  over  the 
struggling  masses  that  are  so  thoroughly  the 
victims  of  extortion  and  oppression.  More- 
over, the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  is 
a  platform  of  reaction — a  platform  which 
meets  with  the  applause  of  all  the  public-ser- 
vice corporations  and  predatory  bands,  while 
Mr.  Hearst  stands  unequivocally,  unquali- 
fiedly and  aggressively  for  public  ownership, 
for  Uie  rooting  out  of  corruption,  and  for  the 
effective  curbing  of  the  cupidity  of  corporate 
wealth. 

Immediately  after  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hearst  the  reactionary  element  that  had  pre- 
tended to  be  the  friends  of  Mr.  Biyan,  but 
which  were  in  reality  only  using  him  to  try 
and  make  a  schism  among  radical  Demo- 
cratic forces,  dedared  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
friends  were  preparing  to  knife  Hearst  and 
intimated  that  Mr.  Bryan,  while  he  would 
have  come  to  New  York  to  speak  for  Sulzer 
had  he  been  noooinated,  would  not  appear  for 
Hearst.  Mr.  Biyan  promptly  set  all  these 
unauthorized  rum<Hs  at  rest  by  enthusiastic- 
ally declaring  for  Mr.  Hearst  and  expressing 
the  conviction  that  he  would  not  only  make 
a  strong  race,  but,  if  elected,  would  prove  an 
able  and  capable  executive.  He  furthermore 
dedared  his  willingness  to  go  into  New  York 
and  speak  for  Mr.  Hearst  if  his  managers 
desired  him  to  do  so. 

The  Republicans  believe  they  will  have  an 
easy  victory  on  account  of  the  defection  of 
the  reactionary  element  in  the  Democratic 
party,  which  is  probably  stronger  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  state  and  which  rep- 
resents the  great  corrupt  organizations  which 
have  so  long  been  beneficiaries  of  corrupt 
legislation;  while  it  is  recognized  on  all  sitks 
that  Mr.  Hughes  is  by  far  the  strongest  man 
that  could  have  been  nominated  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hearst  is  making  a  vigorous  campaign,  and 
whether  he  is  elected  or  defeated,  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention  can- 
not be  other  than  beneficial  to  the  radical  or 
progressive  Democrats,  for  the  reason  that  it 
wiU  place  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic 
organization  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive 
or  truly  democratic  element  of  the  party,  and 
it  wiU  also  force  the  plutocratic  papers,  which 
have  only  been  pretending  to  support  the 
democratic  prindples  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
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tra3riiig  the  party,  to  take  sides  at  this  early 
date,  which  wiU  render  tiiem  powerless  to  do 
great  injury  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the 
coming  presidential  election.  These  things, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  of  especial  importance  to 
the  cause  of  radical  democracy. 

The  Political  Situation  in  Masaachnaetta. 

The  battle  between  the  plutocratic  Dem- 
ocrats, led  by  the  state  machine  under  the 
guidance  of  Chairman  Josiah  Quincy,  Mr. 
Graston  and  Congressman  Sullivan,  and  the 
democratic  Democrats  under  the  leadership 
of  the  incorruptible  and  fearless  district-at- 
torney of  Boston,  John  B.  Moran,  has  been 
waged  with  aU  the  intensity  that  marks  a 
stn^le  between  two  powerful  factions  bat- 
tling for  a  coveted  prize.  The  Quincy-Gas- 
ton  machine  has  been  as  wholly  committed 
to  the  corrupt  public-service  companies  and 
monopolies  as  are  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas, 
Belmont,  Ryan  and  Jerome  of  New  York 
and  Taggart  and  Sullivan  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee.  Indeed,  the  two 
men  that  this  unsavory  organization  or  ma- 
chine insisted  upon  foisting  on  the  Democratic 
party  of  Massachusetts  spoke  more  eloquently 
than  words  and  as  impressively  as  their  former 
acts  had  spoken  of  their  brand  of  Democracy. 
This  state  organization  upon  nominating  for 
governor  Henry  M.  Whitaey,  so  well  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  by  the  sin- 
ister power  he  has  long  wielded  as  the  head 
of  public-service  companies  and  great  cor- 
porations interested  in  special  legislation,  and 
widely  known  to  the  American  people  through 
the  merciless  exposures  made  by  Thomas  W. 
Lawson.  The  machine  leaders  were  equally 
consistent  in  selecting  as  the  ideal  candidate 
to  run  with  Mr.  Whitney  Congressman  Sulli- 
van. Sullivan's  record,  from  his  youth  up, 
proves  beyond  question  that  he  would  have 
made  an  admirable  running-mate  with  Mr. 
Whitney.  He,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  dis- 
played his  real  character  when  he  voted  in 
Congress  to  pay  himself  or  turn  into  his  own 
personal  pocket  the  fare  to  and  from  Boston 
on  account  of  President  Roosevelt's  "con- 
structive recess,"  a  recess  which  only  existed 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  Mr.  Root  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Tlius  Sullivan  voted  to  rob 
the  American  tax-payers  of  the  amount  of  his 
fare  to  and  from  Bioston. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  corporation- 


controlled  '*safe  and  sane'*  Democratic  jour- 
nals of  Massachusetts  clamored  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Whitney;  while  the  machine, 
with  the  backing  of  all  the  pub]i<^4e^vice  com- 
panies, labored  to  its  utmost  to  defeat  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Moran,  who  is  justij 
dreaded  by  the  criminal  rich,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  refuses  to  recognize  any  difference 
between  crime  when  committed  fay  the  pow- 
erful pillars  of  society  and  when  Uie  work  of 
men  not  bulwarked  by  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Mr.  Moran  and  his  friends  had  no  monej 
to  spend  in  the  campaign — not  enou^,  in- 
deed, to  properly  present  his  cause  to  the 
people,  and,  except  the  Bostcm  Amerieany  no 
great  nevrapaper  advocated  hia  nomination. 
He  had,  however,  something  of  far  more  value 
to  a  political  leader  than  the  cash  of  men  iHio 
were  seeking  to  acquire  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  ci 
a  large  majority  of  the  most  thou^tful  men 
in  his  party.  His  record  as  district-attornej 
had  proved  that  he  not  only  promised,  hit 
that  he  fulfilled  his  promises;  that  he  was  in- 
dependent, loyal  and  unafraid.  Therefoie  at 
the  Democratic  primaries,  held  on  the  25th 
and  20th  of  September,  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates chosen  were  pledged  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Moran;  so  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  the  cor- 
ruptionists,  the  grafters  and  the  machinf 
Democrats,  the  feariess  district-attom^  wiD 
be  the  nominee  for  governor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Mr.  Moran  has  already  been  nominated 
for  governor  by  the  Prohibitionists  and  the 
Independence  League  of  Massachusetts,  and 
whether  or  not  he  receives  the  Democratic 
nomination  he  wiU  be  a  candidate  at  the  polls. 

Of  course  Massachusetts  is  overwhelnun^ 
Republican,  her  majorities  ranging  horn  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50,000  to  100,000,  and 
this  year,  if  Mr.  Moran  is  nominated  by  the 
Democrats,  the  RepubUcan  party  will  have 
the  covert  aid  of  all  the  corporation-owned 
Democrats  as  weU  as  the  powerful  support  of 
the  alarmed  plutocrats.  Still,  we  believe  the 
vote  cast  for  Mr.  Moran  will  indicate  that  in 
the  old  Bay  State  there  is  yet  to  be  found  a 
vast  throng  of  men  and  women  of  courage, 
conscience  and  aggressive  honesty  who  are 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the 
principles  of  free  government  in  the  great 
batUe  now  being  waged  between  plutooacj 
and  democracy. 
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Mr.  Oharchill  and  The  New  Eampsliire 
Bepablican  OonTentioii. 

The  Repubucan  contest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  which  we  recently  referred  at  lengUi» 
afforded  an  inspiring  illustration  of  what  one 
young  man,  impelled  by  a  lofty  moral  purpose, 
is  able  to  do  in  a  sin^-handed  battle  against 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  corrupt  combi- 
nations known  to  modem  politics. 

When  Winston  Churchill  entered  the  battle 
in  New  Hampshire  and  began  to  expose  the 
imperial  sway  exerted  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  over  the  government  of  the 
state  through  the  money-controlled  Repub- 
lican machine,  the  old-line  politicians  no  less 
than  the  railroad  magnates  displayed  con- 
siderable amusement.  They  refused  to  take 
him  seriously  and  determined  upon  the  usual 
tactics  of  Uie  corruptionists, — ^ignoring  the 
charges  when  possible,  and  in  other  instances 
entering  a  general  denial.  Mr.  Churchill, 
however,  fortified  his  position  by  a  vast  array 
of  incontrovertible  facts,  and  the  people  rallied 
to  his  standard  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the 
indifference  and  contempt  of  the  masters  of 
the  multitudes  was  soon  changed  to  uneasiness 
that  ripened  into  alarm.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  railway  and  machine  power  was 
doing  its  utmost  to  neutralise  tl^  influence 
of  Mr.  Churchill.  In  this,  however,  it  signally 
failed.  The  young  leader  soon  had  the  con- 
science of  New  Hampshire  awakened  as  it  had 
not  been  awakened  in  decades.  When  the 
convention  met,  so  great  was  the  clamor  for 
reform  that  the  party  felt  compelled  to  adopt 
a  platform  substantially  such  as  had  been 
demanded  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  after  the 
balloting  for  candidates  began  the  young 
author-statesman  steadily  gained  in  strength, 
until  it  became  thoroughly  manifest  that  un- 
less there  was  a  union  of  the  field  against  him 
he  would  be  triumphantly  nominated.  Then 
it  was  that  the  tools  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  and  all  the  predatory  bands  united 
and  nominated  a  corporation  candidate. 

The  work  achieved  bv  Mr.  Churchill,  how- 
ever,  has  been  greater  than  his  most  enthusi- 
astic friends  dared  to  hope  when  he  entered 
the  campaign.  He  has  become  unquestion- 
ably the  most  influential  statesman  in  the 
conunonwealth  of  New  Hampshire, — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  man  whose  word  on  political  ques- 
tions would  influence  more  voters  than  that 
of  any  other  individual. 


Wliy  Robert  Baker  Sbonld  be  Bleeted  to 

Oongrese. 

Nothing  has  been  more  noticeable  in  the 
Congress  of  the  past  few  years  than  the  vigil- 
ance displayed  by  certam  senators  and  con- 
gressmen for  the  interests  of  the  railways,  the 
trusts  and  other  privileged  interests  that  are 
fattening  off  of  the  earnings  of  America's 
masses.  Our  readers  will  odl  to  mind  how 
quick  were  Foraker,  Knox,  Spooner,  Aldrich 
and  other  of  the  railroad  senators  to  fight 
against  the  attempt  even  to  secure  a .  very 
partial  relief  for  the  American  people  from 
railway  discrimination,  extortion  and  evasion 
of  law  during  the  past  winter.  So  also  they 
wiU  remember  how  quick  were  Senator  Hop- 
kins and  Congressmen  Cannon,  Lorimer  and 
Madden  to  labor  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against 
legislation  that  the  President's  own  conmus- 
sion  had  condusively  shown  to  be  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  protect  tiie  people  from 
diseased  and  filthy  meat  and  drugged  con- 
coctions sent  out  under  fraudulent  names. 
Moreover,  when  they  failed  to  secure  the  de- 
feat of  the  measure  for  the  beef-trust,  it  will 
be  remembered  how  Cannon  and  other  hench- 
men of  the  poisoned-meat  trust  saddled  the 
enormous  annual  expense  of  three  miUion 
dollars  on  the  voters  of  America,  which  every 
honest  man  must  admit  the  beef-trust  should 
have  been  compelled  to  pay,  and  ^^lich  it 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  had  not 
the  so-called  people's  representatives  been  the 
real  representatives  of  the  poisoned-meat 
trust.  These  examples  are  purely  typical. 
Every  winter  witnesses  a  number  of  similar 
examples  of  the  supposed  representatives  of 
the  people  battling  against  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  and  defeating  needful  leg- 
islation desired  by  the  voters,  simply  because 
the  real  masters  of  the  legislators--the  puUic- 
servioe  companies  and  monopolies — ^fnsh  the 
people's  interests  sacrificed. 

But  while  the  interests  are  strong  in  that 
they  possess  a  number  of  faithful  watch-dogs 
ever  alert,  vigilant  and  active  to  serve  their 
masters  by  preventing  necessary  legislation 
in  the  public  interest,  congressional  life  in 
recent  years  has  shown  few  men  in  either 
house  who  could  be  properiy  termed  watch- 
dogs for  the  people.  Among  those  in  Con- 
gress, however,  who  in  recent  years  have  been 
ever  alert  and  watchful  for  the  true  interests 
of  their  constituents,  no  man  has  made  a  more 
splendid  record  than  ex-Congressman  Robert 
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Baker  of  Brooklyn^  He  proved  himself  a 
public  servant  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term 
— a  democratic  Democrat  who  was  ever  fear- 
less, aggressive  and  active  in  fighting  for  the 
basic  principles  of  free  government  and  jus- 
tice for  all  the  people. 

At  the  last  election  he  was  naturally  enough 
marked  for  slaughter  by  the  corrupt  McCarren 
machine,  which  he  had  fearlessly  and  per- 
sistently exposed  and  attacked;  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  trium- 
phantly elected,  though  only  to  be  counted 
out  by  the  desperate  and  daring  band  that 
aided  in  the  counting  out  of  Congressman 
Hearst  in  the  mayoral^  election. 


This  year  Mr.  Baker  is  again  running  for 
Congress,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  the  eanat 
and  active  aid  of  every  patriotic  citiaen  in  Ik 
district.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  s^ 
cure  your  votes.  You  should,  in  the  intereib 
of  dvic  morality  and  just  govemment,  nitb 
his  cause  yours  in  the  present  crisis.  Yoa 
should  show  all  your  friends  how  importut 
it  is  that  the  people  be  as  faithful  to  their  tne 
servants  as  are  the  privileged  interests  faittifal 
to  their  agents  and  toob  in  the  ▼azious  d^ 
partments  of  dty,  state  and  nati<Hial  govern- 
ment. Congressman  Baker  should  be  reflect- 
ed by  such  a  rousing  majority  that  the  conupt 
ring  could  not  nullify  the  people's  verdid. 


PROFESSOR  PARSONS  ON  A  RECENT  MUNICIPAL  CONTEST  AND 

THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  PRESS. 


The  Defeat  of  Monieipai  Ownership  in 

Seattle. 

MUNICIPAL  ownership  was  voted  down 
in  Seattle,  though  the  movement  car- 
ried the  best  wards  in  the  dty.  The  machine 
was  against  it  and  all  but  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  and  the  plan  was  not  as  good  as  one 
could  wish,  nor  were  some  of  the  men  in  the 
movement  such  as  to  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  One  man  in  particular,  the 
dty  engineer  who  would  have  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  was  obnoxious  to  many  dtizens  who 
believe  in  munidpal  ownership,  so  that  the 
mixture  of  issues  and  personal  considerations 
prevented  the  vote  from  being  a  fair  test  of 
public  opinion  in  Seattle  on  the  question  of 
munidpal  ownership. 

Frank  Pabsons. 


Delirium  Tremens  of    The    Corporation 

Press. 

hf  aoMM  parts  of  the  country  where  the  agi- 
tation for  munidpal  ownership  is  specially 
vigorous,  the  corporation  press,  never  very 
healthy  at  the  best,  is,  under  adverse  circum- 
stances and  nerve-trying  conditions,  acquiring 
intellectual  rabies  and  delirium  tremens. 

The  latest  case  is  that  of  the  Seattle  Ttme$. 
The  earnest  movement  for  munidpal  owner- 
ship of  street-railways  in  that  dty  has  been 
too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  delicate  constitu- 
tion of  that  aristocratic  journal,  and  it  has 


become  deddedly  hysterical,  as  is  shown  bj 
this  recent  dedaration  which  appeared  ly 
black-faced  type  covering  the  whole  upper  psit 
of  the  front  page: 

"IVTONICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

SPELLS  WRECK  AND   RUIN 
WHEREVER  IT  IS  FOUND.- 

It  is  easy  for  a  corporation  new^>aper  "to 
make  such  a  sinner  of  its  memory  as  to  credit 
its  own  lie  *'  (if  we  may  so  far  impose  upon  the 
inunortal  William  as  to  associate  one  of  bu 
keen  remarks  with  a  modem  newspaper  ni 
the  rascal  type),  but  it  b  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  suffident  amount  of  ignorance 
and  credulity  coidd  be  cultivated  anywheie 
in  this  country  to  give  credenoe  to  such  a 
colossal  lie  as  that  just  quoted. 

Detroit  has  cut  the  price  of  a  standard  arc 
from  $182  to  (60  a  year  and  saved  (1,000,000 
to  the  dty  in  ten  years  by  municipal  owaa^ 
ship  of  a  street-lighting  plant.  Birming^bsm 
figures  that  its  munidpal  gas-wcvks  have 
saved  the  people  $6,000,000  in  thirty  yeark 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  cut  the  fares  in 
half,  raised  wages  and  shortened  hours  and 
turned  large  profits  into  the  puUic  treasury. 
Has  munidpal  ownership  spelled  wieA  and 
ruin  in  these  dties  ?  If  so,  their  millioiis  of 
inhabitants  are  suffering  under  a  strange 
hallucination,  for  they  r^ard  their  munici|Md 
plants  as  ezoeedin^y  successful,  and  tfaej  li 
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with  these  plants  and  do  business  with  them 
every  day,  while  the  Seattle  Timei  is  about 
six  thousand  miles  away. 

Hundreds  of  other  instances  could  be  given. 
There  are  about  1,000  municipal  electric- 
plants  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  successful.  There  are  thousands  of 
public  water-works  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  strangely  ignorant  of  the  fact  discovered 
by  the  Times  that  municipal  ownership  spells 
wreck  and  ruin.  Great  Britain,  Grermany, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  other  countries  have 
multitudes  of  public  lighting  and  transit  sys- 
tems, and  they  are  mistaking  these  masses  of 
wreck  and  ruin  for  prosperity  and  progress 
and  are  adding  constantly  to  the  lists  of  public 
plants.  In  the  last  dozen  years  some  fifty 
cities  in  Great  Britain  and  thirty  in  Grermany 
have  adopted  municipal  operation  of  street- 
railways.  No  one  except  the  Time$  has  heard 
that  all  these  are  wrecks  and  ruins,  or  that 
any  one  of  them  is  a  wreck  or  ruin.  Some  few 
of  them  do  not  pay  in  dollars  and  were  not 
expected  to,  being  established  under  condi- 
tions that  private  companies  would  not  under- 
take to  meet,  because  there  was  no  prospect 
of  profit.  But  the  public  need  was  there  and 
the  municipality  entered  upon  the  work,  not 
for  profit,  but  for  the  public  good,  just  as  it 
builds  and  maintains  streets  and  sewers, 
knowing  also  that  they  will  pay  in  other  ways 
far  more  than  an  equivalent  of  their  cost. 

Most  of  the  public  plants  pay  in  dollars  as 
well  as  in  service,  and  most  of  them  are  well 
managed.  Not  all,  of  course.  Municipal 
plants  have  to  be  managed  by  himoan  beings 
as  well  as  private  plants,  and  both  are  liable 
to  failure.  The  Time$  instances  a  few  cases 
which  it  calls  failures  of  municipal  ownership, 
the  leading  example  being  the  Richmond 
gas  works.  We  are  told  on  hi^  authority 
in  New  York  that  the  reason  the  Richmond 
gas-works  were  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair 
was  that  George  Gould,  who  controb  the 
street-railways  in  that  city,  wanted  to  get 
possession  of  the  gas-plimt  and  acquired 
sufficient  influence  in  the  councfl  to  prevent 
the  appropriations  for  repairs  that  were  asked 
for  by  the  superintendent  of  the  works. 
Even  if  all  that  the  Time$  and  other  corpora- 
tion papers  say  about  Richmond  were  true, 
it  would  only  show  a  case  of  partial  misman- 
agement, not  wreck  or  ruin,  for  the  works 
have  more  than  paid  for  themselves  in  profits 
turned  into  the  public  treasury  besides  greatly 


reducing  the  price  of  gas  and  paying  double 
the  wages  per  hour  paid  by  the  private  gas- 
works in  other  southern  cities,  which  latter 
fact  is  one  of  the  main  complaints  of  the  cor- 
poration press. 

The  Toledo  gas-plant,  the  New  York  ferry 
and  the  Glasgow  telephone  are  also  instanced 
by  the  Timei,  The  Glasgow  telephone  has 
been  a  great  success,  resulting  in  great  im- 
provement of  service  and  lowering  of  rates, 
as  we  shall  show  in  a  future  number.  Even 
in  its  sale  to  the  post-office,  which  has  been 
misrepresented  by  the  corporation  press,  it 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  private  telephone 
company,  which  was  trying  hard  for  precedence 
in  the  sale  to  the  government.  It  was  a  race 
between  the  two  to  sell  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, which  aims  to  absorb  all  tbe  telephones 
in  a  few  years,  and  the  municipal  plant  won 
out. 

We  believe  that  telephone  competition  is  a 
mistake,  but  it  is  entirely  untrue  to  represent 
the  Glasgow  telephone  as  a  failure  or  an  in- 
stance of  wreck  and  ruin. 

The  TifMB  does  not  make  good  in  any  re- 
spect. We  could  give  it  points  for  its  argu- 
ment better  than  any  it  makes.  It  does  not 
even  mention  the  Philadelphia  gas-works, 
or  the  Boston  Fenway  or  printing-plant.  But 
with  all  possible  points  the  argument  amounts 
to  nothing;  for  there  are  vasUy  more  failures 
under  private  ownership  than  under  public 
ownership.  The  highest  commercial  author- 
ity in  this  country  is  quoted  as  estimating  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  private  enterprises 
fail.  That  seems  almost  unbelievable,  but 
any  one  who  wiU  follow  the  lists  of  failures 
year  after  year  wiU  not  be  able  to  retain  a 
doubt  that  the  proportion  of  failures  in  private 
enterprises  is  far  greater  than  in  public  enter- 
prises. 

Suppose  we  should  write  up  the  Baring 
Brothers  and  Black  Friday  and  the  long  list 
of  railroads  that  have  been  in  the  receiver's 
hands,  etc.,  and  top  the  thing  with  big  head- 
lines: 


<« 


PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 

SPELLS  WRECK  AND  RUIN 

WHEREVER  IT  IS  FOUND." 


What  would  you  think  of  it?  Simply  a  lie. 
That 's  all.  But  not  neariy  so  desperate  a  lie 
as  the  Seattle  Time$  put  out  in  its  frantic 
tirade  against  municipal  ownership. 

Frank  Pabbonb. 


In  Ike  Jfi 
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ALLAN  L.  BEXSON  ON  PUBLIC  OWN 


to  HsTtaf  PillM. 


IT  WOULD  be  essenfiB^  pwir 
tLe  wigiAUMeirt  of  ^  Unkd 


lor 

to 


cfltobiidb  pcHUl 


trntafoJiKti  Off  uni 


V  off  ^ 


oefiCioa  of  the  iMnkiwg 

want  to  dnil  a  itatiile  agjunil 
do  not  call  vpoD  icpivaestative 
barglan  to  ghe  nt  advioe. 

Bot  wIks  ve  want  to  reriae  the  natinnai 
■BaiKiai  a^Tfteiii,  bjr  ■lucli  tK  pgople  are  voik 
bed  of  doOan  wbm  the  bargbn  take  eenta, 
then  ve  niaflt  p>  to  the  bankfri  to  find  oat 
bov  todoxL 

And  thej  ghe  m  their  advice — freeir. 

Another  defa^  of  tbif  advioe  has  followed 
the  ftartnigof  a  mafcmetit  in  Cbicago  to  pe- 
titiOD  congreai  to  aothoriae  poital  Mvingi- 
banki.  Acting  aa  the  fpc^Eeman  of  the 
banker^  the  Boitoa  HeraU  reeentlj  pab- 
lidied  an  editoiia]  diowing  ooncfauiTelT,  mm 
h  no  dcmbt  belirfcd,  that  bj  adnal  test,  the 
pffirate  banking  sjriiein  of  New  York  bad 
outdone  the  poirtal  saTing»-banks  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  The  ''proof'*  coosisled  of 
the  statement  that  the  deposits  in  the  postal 
savingi-banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
end  ^  1904  amounted  to  f741,700,000,  iHiile 
the  depositf  in  the  saTings4Muiks  of  New  York 
at  the  end  of  the  same  jear  amounted  to  $1,- 

Of  course,  the  mere  fsct  that  in  a  oountrr 
of  Tirgin  resources  the  people  are  able  to  same 
more  than  are  the  people  of  a  country  that 
resembles  a  squeezed  lemon  has  nothing  to 
^  with  the  larger  savingB  of  some  of  the  peo- 
1^  of  New  York.  We  must  believe,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  difference  between  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  of 
New  York  and  the  postal  savings-banks  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  due  solely  to  the  in- 
creased satisfaction  that  the  New  York  de- 
positon  derive  from  doing  business  with  the 
New  York  banks.  Else,  why  make  the  com- 
parison at  all  ? 

Yet  these  banker  gentlemen  who  circulate 
their  advioe  so  freely  Uirou^  their  new^iapen 


advantage  that 
pie  through  the  mafaffity  of 
baafcn  to  tam  owr  the 


Inafl 

pecnliar. 


both 


about  bwing 
utilities.  'Sndi  kfle 
pity.    We 
hasnotthe 

Tben'in^ 
le  do  not  want  postal 
the  guPLfiiment  never  coiilq  and 
profitable,  sale  means  of  in  westing  aodb  hqge 
sums  off  money.  Yet 
own  business,  wwidrT  raihoad 
sale  and  profitable  iufutmuda. 

From  the  point-of-view  off  tte  Danker,  po|^ 
nlar  wisdom  lies  in  lending  mon^  to  tihe  banhi 
at  three  per  cent,  and  buHUwiiy  it  back  at  sii 
per  cent.  What  the  people  do  not  boeniw 
badL,  the  banks  invest  in  raihoad  boocb  and 
other  securities  and  thus  get  their  pound  of 
flesh  from  the  people  by  a  diffeient  route. 
Any  time  the  bankers  become  frightenrd,  they 
call  in  their  loans  and  precipitate  a  paI^^<^ 

Over  in  New  Zeahmd,  they  do  not  aee  it 
that  way.  The  government  of  New  Zealand 
oontrc^B  the  colony's  own  finanrea  and  New 
Zealand  had  no  panic  in  188S  wben  all  (rf  the 
rest  of  the  worid  did.  Over  in  New  Zealand, 
they  have  postal  saving^banks,  and  nobody 
ever  loses  a  cent  by  reason  of  a  bank  failure. 
Tbe  whole  credit  of  the  government  is  bdbind 
eveiy  dollar  of  savings  on  depoait,  and  the 
government  finds  profitable  use  tor  tbe  money 
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in  extending  its  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  the 
New  Zealanders  are  advised  by  their  private 
bankers  that  this  is  very  foolish  business. 
But  New  Zealand  no  longer  lets  private  bank- 
ers shape  its  financial  policy.  It  has  learned 
better.  Allan  L.  Benson. 


The  Detroit  United   Railway  Oonmany 

Bribing  Detroit  Newipapen  to  Get 

Its  Street  Bailway  Franohisea 

Extended. 

For  three  months,  the  Detroit  United 
Railway  company  has  been  giving  in  Detroit 
an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  a  public-service 
corporation  to^rsuade  newspapers  to  swal- 
low their  principles  and  betray  the  people  in 
a  crisis. 

The  Detroit  United  Railway  company 
operates  187  miles  of  stoeet-railways  in  De- 
troit. In  1909,  the  franchises  on  65  miles  of 
its  tracks,  including  all  of  the  main  lines  that 
reach  the  heart  of  the  dty,  wiU  expire  and 
every  two  or  three  years  thereafter,  the  fran- 
chises on  80  or  80  miles  of  tracks  wiU  expire 
until  the  last  franchise  passes  out  of  existence 
in  1924.  And  inasmuch  as  the  street-railway 
company  has  neariy  $12,000,000  of  bonds 
that  are  to  run  until  1982,  the  company  is 
exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
its  franchises. 

Early  in  August  of  this  year,  George  P. 
Codd,  a  Republican  who  had  been  elected 
mayor  on  his  representation  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  municipal-ownership  of  the  street- 
railway  system,  startled  thedty  by  announc- 
ing that  he  had  "forced"  the  street-railway 
company  to  accept  certain  terms  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  franchises,  and  laid  before  the 
common  council  an  ordinance  embodying  the 
"concessions"  he  had  "compeUed"  the  com- 
pany to  give.  The  mayor  proposed  to  extend 
all  of  the  company's  franchises  until  1924, 
the  company  agreeing  to  sell  ten  tickets  for  25 
cents  from  5  o'clock  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  from  4.80  until  6.80  in  the  after- 
noon, with  six  tickets  for  25  cents  at  all  other 
hours  and  five  cents  for  each  cash  fare.  Un- 
der the  franchises  that  are  about  to  expire, 
the  company,  on  most  of  its  lines,  sells  eight 
tickets  for  25  cents  from  5  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6.80  A.  M.  and  from  4.45  P.  M.  until 
5.45  P.  M.  These  rates  of  fare  obtain  on  all 
except  what  is  known  as  the  "Pingree  Line'* 
whidi  differs  from  the  others  only  in  that  six 


tickets  are  sold  for  25  cents  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  other  lines  charging  straight 
five-cent  fares  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

A  rule  of  the  conmion  council  prevents  the 
council  from  finally  passing  any  ordinance 
granting  a  franchise  until  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Hie  street- 
railway  company  therefore  entered  upon 
what  it  called  a  "campaign  of  educaticm,"  in 
preparation  for  the  elections  to  be  held  on 
November  6th.  Half-page  advertisements 
were  daily  placed  in  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
which  the  street-railway  company  gave  all  of 
tiie  details  of  its  business  that  it  wanted  the 
people  to  know. 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the  newspapers  ? 

Briefly,  this:  Before  the  franchise  was 
brought  out,  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in 
the  dty  that  dared  openly  to  favor  the  grant* 
ing  of  another  franchise  to  the  street-railway 
company.  For  a  year,  the  newspaper  with 
the  laigest  circulation  in  Michigan  had  carried 
at  the  head  of  its  editorial  colunms  in  large 
type  this  declaration  of  prindples: 

''No  more  street-railway  franchises  on  any 
terms; 

"Restoration  of  government  by  the  people 
and  not  by  private  corporations." 

Yet  the  newspaper  that  had  so  long  carried 
this  bold  statement  of  its  belief  absolutdy 
backed  down  in  the  face  of  the  applicati<Hi 
for  a  franchise  and  the  accompanying  order 
for  franchises.  For  days  after  the  applica- 
tion was  made  all  that  appeared  in  its  edi- 
torial <k>lunms  pertaining  to  the  matter  was 
a  jumble  of  words  bul^ng  with  "neverthe- 
has,"  "it  may  be,"  "on  tiie  other  hand,"  "it 
is  difficult  to  tell,"  and  it  finally  wound  up  by 
telling  its  readers  that  every  one  would  have 
to  dedde  for  himself  how  he  should  vote.  So 
astounding  was  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper 
that  its  subscribers  began  to  write  to  it  to  in- 
quire what  had  become  of  its  principles* 
Twice  the  newspaper  was  smoked  out  and 
attempted  to  explain  but  did  not  explain.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September,  the  famous  state- 
ment disappeared  from  its  editorial  page  for 
two  days  and  was  then -re-inserted  with  the 
statement  that  "the  printer"  had  acddentally 
left  it  out  and  nobody  in  the  office  had  no- 
ticed it.  Everybody  else  in  Detroit  had 
noticed  it  much  earlier  and  many  persons  had 
written  to  the  newspaper  about  it.  But  even 
after  the  dedaration  of  prindples  that  were 
no  longer  prindples  had  been  re-inserted,  the 
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editoriab  of  the  newspaper  did  not  square 
with  its  professed  principles.  In  an  attempt 
to  save  its  face,  it  printed  an  occasional  edito- 
rial in  criticism  of  the  proposed  franchise,  but 
the  editorials  were  ineffective,  as  they  were 
meant  to  be.  They  merely  represented  as- 
saults with  a  feather-duster. 

Of  the  other  three  newspapers  only  one  has 
fou^t  the  franchise.  No  other  newspaper 
has  openly  declared  that  the  franchise  should 
be  defeated.  The  rest  pick  at  flyspecks  in 
the  proposed  franchise,  while  printing  the 
railway  company's  advertising  and  printing 
all  the  letters  it  can  induce  broken-down  pol- 
iticians and  others  to  write.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained, bf  the  way,  that  the  street-railway 
company  pays  the  newspapers  for  printing 
all  Uie  letters  from  "citizens"  that  th^  can 
get. 

And  all  of  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  were  unquestionably  opposed  to 
the  franchise  when  it  was  first  submitted  and 
will  be  opposed  to  it  to  the  end  unless  misled 
by  the  silenced  newspapers.  When  the  fran- 
chise was  first  broiijg^t  out,  the  newspaper 
that  had  long  carried  the  declaration  against 
''any'*  franchise  took  a  straw  vote  on  the 
street-raflway  question  among  all  classes  of 
citizens.  The  newspaper's  reporters  went 
up  and  down  streets,  polling  the  vote  of  every- 
body, went  into  the  big  down-town  office- 
buildings  and  into  the  factories.  Three  thou- 
sand votes  were  polled,  and  the  vote  showed 
a  nine  to  one  majority  against  the  franchise. 
Another  indication  of  public  sentiment  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
Mayor  Codd  brought  out  the  franchise,  a 
candidate  appeared  against  him  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  mayor — ^it  having 
previously  been  conceded  that  the  mayor 
would  have  no  opposition — and  another  can- 
didate joined  the  two  others  who  were  striving 
for  the  Democratic  nomination.  All  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  and  the  opposition 
Republican  candidate  nuule  their  campaigns 
solely  on  opposition  to  the  granting  of  the 
franchise.  It  happened  that  the  Republican 
who  took  the  field  against  Mayor  Codd  was  a 
physician  who  did  not  believe  that  it  com- 
ported with  his  dignity  to  make  a  fight  for  the 
nomination,  and  he  did  not  make  a  speech  or 
•a  move  during  the  campaign  preceding  the 
primaries,  nor  did  anybody  make  a  speech 
in  his  behalf.  Yet  it  is  significant  thi^  the 
opposition  Republican  candidate  polled  10,- 
718  votes  while  Mayor  Codd,  who  conducted 
«  strenuous  campaign  with  the  aid  of  the  street- 


railway  company  and  was  nominated,  polled 
only  19,209  votes.  Briefly  stated*  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  candidates  who 
opposed  the  franchise  and  made  their  cam- 
paigns on  no  other  issue  received  a  total  vote 
of  29,089,  while  Mayor  Codd  received  19»209. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  people  will  not 
be  misled  into  voting  for  the  franchise  on 
November  6th.  If  the  newspapers  would 
make  a  fight  the  franchise  could  easOy  be 
defeated.  But  only  one  newspaper  is  fighting. 
The  rest  are  doing  something  else. 

That  the  newspapers  that  are  not  fitting 
the  franchise  have  been  bribed  by  the  adver- 
tising the  street-railway  company  has  given 
them,  and  that  the  street-railway  company 
intended  the  advertising  as  a  bribe,  is  plain. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  company's 
advertisements  contained  alleged  facts  about 
its  business  that  every  newspaper  in  Detrcnt 
would  have  been  eager  to  print  as  news,  be- 
cause the  statements  contained  news  value. 

■ 

But  the  company  saw  the  advantage  of  offer- 
ing to  pay  big  prices  for  printing  what  the 
newspapers  would  have  willingly  printed  for 
nothing  if  no  money  had  been  offered.  And 
after  the  company  had  published  all  the  fads 
it  had  to  give,  it  filled  up  the  advertising  space 
it  had  bought  with  inconsequential  drivel  that 
could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the 
newspapers  silent. 

The  franchise  is  vicious  and  ou^t  to  be 
defeated.  Tlie  company  that  asks  for  it  is 
tremendously  over-capitalized  and  seeks  to 
obtain  the  continuance  of  conditions  that  will 
enable  it  to  pay  dividends  on  its  watered  stocL 
In  1899,  the  late  Governor  Pingree  sou^t  to 
have  the  city  take  over  the  ownershm  of  the 
system,  the  company,  of  which  Tom  L.  Jc^- 
son  was  then  the  principal  owner,  offering  to 
sell  for  $17,500,000.  Professor  Bonis,  at  that 
time,  appraised  the  physical  property  of  the 
company  at  $7,806,737.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
posed purdiase  price  was  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  franchises.  Since  then  the  com- 
pany has  built  only  ten  miles  of  new  tracks, 
yet  it  is  now  stocked  and  bonded  for  $28,007,- 
000. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  such  robbery,  what 
can  the  people  do  if  their  only  source  of  in- 
formation— ^the  press  and  the  public  speaken 
— are  packed  against  them  ? 

And  what  becomes  of  republican  instittt- 
tions  when  the  people  are  denied  the  facts 
that  must  guide  them  if  they  cast  intelligait 
votes? 

Allan  L.  BcNBOir. 
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Public  Ownership  ▼ersus  Private  Owner- 
ship of  PnbUc  Utilities. 

Gentlemen  who  object  to  the  public-own- 
ership of  public  utilities  are  making  much  of 
these  facts: 

That  gross  mismanagement  of  the  Staien 
Island  ferry  under  public-ownership  has 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  operation  without 
improving  the  service; 

That  Grermany,  which  has  made  a  success 
of  the  puUic-ownership  and  operation  of 
railroads,  has  nevertheless  solved  the  problem 
of  operating  a  mileage  which  is  approximately 
only  a  tentib  of  the  mileage  of  Uie  American 
railroads. 

Those  who  are  using  the  Staten  Island  ferry 
example  as  a  bludgeon  against  public-owner- 
ship argue  that  it  constitutes  absolute  proof 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  plan. 

Those  who  are  citing  the  instance  of  the 
German  railroads — ^as  did  the  New  York 
World  in  an  editorial  printed  shorUy  after 
the  return  of  Mr.  Bryan  from  his  world-trip 
— argue  that  while  it  is  palpably  possible  for 
a  government  to  own  and  operate  a  small 
system  of  railways  like  the  German  system, 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  any 
government  to  succeed  at  the  management  of 
so  great  a  group  of  railways  as  our  own. 

But  let 's  investigate  these  arguments. 

Does  any  advocate  of  public-ownership 
contend  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
collective  operation  succeed  under  the  kind 
of  management  that  would  be  afforded  by  the 
governing  bodies  that  now  control  American 
cities? 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  arguments  of  public- 
ownership  advocates  that  such  ownership 
would  remove  from  office  the  aldermen,  may- 
ors and  others  whom  franchise-holding  and 
franchise-seeking  puUic-servioe  corporations 
now  put  into  power  to  do  their  bidding  ? 

Even  tiie  New  York  World  admiU  that  the 
administration  that  has  wasted  money  in  its 
management  of  the  Staten  Island  ferry  is  an 
administration  that  is  dominated  by  the  trac- 
tion company,  the  telephone  company,  the 
electric-ii^ting  company  and  the  other  private 
monopolies  that  at  election  time  resort  to  sudi 
desperate  methods  to  count  their  candidates 
into  office. 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  the  official  representa- 
tives of  such  interests — ^men  who  seek  puUic 
office  not  to  serve  the  people  but  to  accept 


bribes  from  corporations — should  mismanage 
the  Staten  Island  ferry  ? 

Ought  anyone  to  have  expected  anything 
else? 

Yet  must  cities  be  denied,  until  their  public 
bodies  become  pure,  the  opportunity  that 
public-ownership  affords  to  save  the  enormous 
profits  that  now  go  to  private  corporations  ? 

When  a  physician  finds  in  a  closed  room  a 
man  who  has  been  nearly  asphyxiated  from 
escaping  gas,  does  he  decline  to  take  the  man 
from  t^  room  until  he  shall  have  regained 
consciousness  and  become  stronger? 

Aren't  privately-owned  public-service  cor- 
porations asphyxiating  our  public  bodies  as 
effectively  as  gas  can  asph3ndate  an  individual  ? 

And  isn't  it  plain  that  our  public  bodies 
wiD  never  recover — never  become  pure — ^until 
we  remove  the  cause  of  their  impurity — ^the 
public-service  corporations? 

In  any  event  who  can  refute  the  statement 
that  if  all  of  the  public-service  corporations 
were  legislated  out  of  existence  by  the  taking 
over  of  their  properties  by  the  public,  that  their 
legislative  and  executive  toob  would  simul- 
taneously disappear,  to  the  vast  improvement 
of  municipal  official  life  ? 

Then  why  argue  that  the  principle  of  pub- 
lic-ownership is  impracticable  because  the 
Staten  Island  ferry  is  mismanaged  by  the 
MacClellan  administration  ? 

And  why  talk  about  postponing  public- 
ownership  until  such  time  as  we  shall  have 
ridden  ourselves  of  corrupt  administration  ? 

We  shall  always  have  corrupt  administra- 
tions so  long  as  we  permit  the  existence  of  the 
public-service  corporations  that  find  it  profit- 
able to  corrupt  public  officials. 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  forgotten  that  pub- 
lic-ownership, so  far  as  it  pertains  to  public 
utilities,  is  essentially  an  anti-graft  measure — 
a  measure  to  enable  the  people  to  dear  their 
councils  and  mayors'  offices  of  corporation 
toob  and  get  for  themselves  the  legislati(m 
they  really  need.  And  beside  this  great 
achievement,  any  benefit  that  may  come  as 
the  result  of  saving  the  profits  that  now  go  to 
private  owners  will  be  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. 

Taking  up  the  contention  of  the  New  York 
World  that  while  public-ownership  of  rail- 
roads has  succeeded  in  Grermany,  it  could  not 
succeed  in  the  United  States  with  its  vasUy 
greater  railway  mileage,  there  is  only  this  to 
say:  It  is  the  stock  argument  of  the  defenders 
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HEALTHY  GROWTH  OF  COOPERATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


THE  RECENTLY  issued  report  of  the 
Thirtjr-Eif^ith  Annual  Congress  of 
the  CodperatiTe  Union  of  Great  Britain  shows 
the  present  membeiship  of  the  cooperatiiTe 
societies,  so  far  as  returns  haire  beoi  given  to 
the  Congrem,  to  be  2,259,470,  an  incresae  of 
over  fifty  thousand  in  membership  since  the 
report  of  the  preceding  year. 

Hie  sales  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£94,195,514,  or  oonsidenbly  Ofer  $450,000,- 
000.  Hie  profits  amounted  to  X10,458,18S, 
or  over  952,000,000.  This  enormous  sum 
that  for  the  most  part  gives  back  to  the  co- 
operators,  under  the  <M  rSyiime  would  have 
gone  to  middlemen  or  to  pay  for  the  waste  of 


competitive  warfare:  and  under  conditions 
anch  as  prevafl  in  America  it  would  go  to 
further  enrich  trust  magnates  and  monopofat^ 
The  cooperatoTB  of  Great  Britain  are  ^ring 
the  vrorld  one  of  the  most  inspiiing  and  im- 
portant lessons  for  the 
— a  lesson  in  vrhidi  practical 
dearly  erinccd  as  is  the  spirit  of 
ity  or  brothefbood.  CoSperatkm 
the  old  rigiime  of  competitive  wrar  and 
waste  on  the  one  hand,  and  tbe  union  of 
the  few  fn*  the  exploitation  of  tbe 
on  the  other,  by  a  union  of  tbe 
creators  and  consumers  for  the  mutual 
fitofaO. 
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A  Book-Study. 


I.      WHY    THIS  WORK    OUTRANKS    ALL    OTHER 
VOLUMES  ON  THE  RAILWAY  QUESTION. 

THIS  WORK,  which  is  as  authoriUtive 
in  character  as  it  is  exhaustive  in  scope 
and  treatment,  is  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant book  on  the  railwa^rs  that  has  appeared 
from  any  pen.  Never  before  have  the  facts 
germane  to  all  phases  of  this  great  question 
been  investigated  at  first  hand  in  so  extended 
and  exhaustive  a  maimer  as  was  done  by 
Professor  Parsons.  Before  he  set  to  work  to 
prepare  his  book  he  traveled  over  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  from  every  authoritative 
source  all  facts  and  all  views  on  each  phase 
of  the  railroad  problem  that  could  be  obtained 
from  those  in  position  to  know.  During  the 
investigation  he  interviewed  the  most  eminent 
railway  specialists  of  the  land  and  the  working 
officers  of  various  roads,  together  with  per- 
sons in  the  different  departments  of  the  ser- 
vice; also  shippers  and  others  who  had  deal- 
ings with  the  railway  companies.  He  inter- 
viewed statesmen  and  members  of  committees 
of  investigation  appointed  by  legislative  and 
other  bodies. 

Next  Professor  Parscms  went  to  Europe  to 
obtain  all  possible  ftusts  of  importance  from 
the  CHd  World.  He  spent  several  months  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  France  and  other  countries.  Here 
again  he  obtained  interviews  from  various 
leading  authorities, — ministers  of  railways, 
officers  of  the  leading  lines,  parliamentaiy 
leaders,  economists,  and  the  great  shippers  of 
England  and  the  Continent.  In  his  preface 
he  points  out  the  fact  that  materials  for  the 
preparation  of  the  work  '^were  gathered  in 
the  course  of  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  covering  three-fourths  of  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  Libraries  were  consulted  in  eveiy 
country  visited,  and  railway  ministers  and 
managers  and  leading  authorities  almost 
without  exception  afforded  every  assistance 
in  their  power.    Leading  railroad  officials  of 
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twenty  countries  besides  our  own  have  been 
consulted  and  have  given  freely  of  their  wealth 
of  knowledge.  Bcssides  the  Secretaiy  and 
members  of  the  fln^ish  Board  of  Trade  and 
Railway  Commission,  the  Ministers  of  Rail- 
ways in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
Germany  and  Belgium,  and  the  I^^sident  of 
the  Danish  Government  railways,  the  writer 
has  talked  with  many  railroad  managers  and 
others  high  in  the  service  in  all  these  countries, 
and  also  with  leading  officials  of  the  railroads 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  HoUand,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  privilege 
of  directly  questioning  men  who  have  all  the 
facts  at  their  fingers'  ends  and  vocal  termini, 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  research  of  this  sort, 
and  the  writer  wishes  to  render  hearty  thanks 
to  all  who  have  so  cordially  assisted  him. 
Among  these  are  many  not  directly  connected 
with  railway  service  but  familiar  with  the 
economic,  political  or  social  aspects  of  the 
proUem."  • 

With  all  the  facts  obtainable  in  hadd,  as  a 
result  of  four  years  of  the  most  exacting  and 
painstaking  research.  Professor  Parsons  set 
to  work  to  prepare  this  volume.  He  was 
greatly  embarrassed,  however,  because  of  the 
wealth  of  informatioii  he  had  obtained. 
Eveiy  phase  of  the  subject  investigated  jdelded 
enough  important  facts  to  constitute  a  volume. 
The  work  of  condensing  all  this  information, 
so  that  the  most  salient  and  vital  facts  should 
be  retained,  while  treating  the  subject  at  once 
in  an  authoritative  yet  pleasing  and  popular 
maimer,  was  a  task  that  called  for  far  more 
sldU  than  most  persons  who  write  on  social 
and  eccmomic  problems  possess.  Happily 
for  America,  Professor  Parsons  brought  to 
the  work  a  trained  and  eminently  judicial 
mind.  EKs  legal  training  and  wide  experience 
as  an  author  of  legal  text-books,  and  his  equal- 
ly useful  experience  as  a  teacher,  gained  dur- 
ing his  long  service  as  a  professor  in  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Law  and  in  chairs 
in  various  other  educational  institutions,  en- 
abled him  judicially  to  weigh  the  evidence, 
to  sift,  discriminate  and  marshal  the  im- 
portant facts  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  man- 
ner. The  result  is  that  we  at  last  have  an 
exhaustive  and  authoritative  work  that  is  ex- 
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tremelj  dear  and  interesting  while  affording 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactoiy  view  of 
the  railway  question  and  the  true  relation  of 
the  railways  to  commercial  enterprises,  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people,  that  has  been 
published  in  any  land. 

n.      THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  division  deals  with  leading  and  basic  facts 
in  the  history  of  American  railways  and  dis- 
cusses in  a  detailed  way  the  evils  and  abuses 
that  have  made  the  railway  problem  an  over- 
shadowing political  and  economic  issue.  The 
second  part  analyzes  the  railway  problem  in 
a  brilliant  and  illuminating  manner,  showing 
how  other  nations  have  met  and  solved  the 
question  and  overcome  the  great  evils  that 
have  become  rampant  in  America,  where 
these  evils  had  been  permitted  to  spring  into 
existence.  This  division  of  the  work,  as  the 
author  in  his  preface  points  out,  gives  "the 
histoiy  and  results  of  various  systems  of  rail- 
way management  and  control  in  other  lands, 
discussing  broad  questions  of  policy,  capitali- 
zation, safety,  economy,  rate-making,  treat- 
ment of  employ^,  political,  indus^al  and 
80«al  effects  of  public  and  private  railways, 
and  the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed 
for  the  abuses  and  difficulties  that  beset  our 
transportation  system  in  this  country  to-day. 
Tlie  second  part,  in  short,  aims  at  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  for  the  transportation  ills 
described  in  the  first  part  and  further  eluci- 
dated by  the  additional  facts  brouf^t  out  in 
the  second  division  of  the  work." 

In  noticing  this  volume  it  will  only  be  pos- 
sible briefly  to  ^ance  at  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  masteriy  manner, 
and  to  make  short  extracts  from  the  work 
which  will  prove  suggestive  to  thoughtful 
Americans  and  which  will  also,  we  trust,  lead 
all  our  readers  to  secure  the  work,  which  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  solenm  duty  of  eveiy  pa- 
triot to  carefully  peruse. 

m.        RAILWAY      C0N80UDATI0N      AND      THE 

PART  THE  RAILWAYS  HAVE    PLAYED  IN 

CREATING  A  FEUDALI81C  OF  MO- 

NOPOLisnc  WBAi;rH. 

After  presenting  in  a  striking  and  fasdnating 
manner  a  pen-picture  of  the  railway  empire 
in  the  United  States,  Professor  Parsons  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  "Allied  Interests,"  in  which 
he  shows  how  railway  consolidation  has  pro- 
gressed and  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  con- 


centration of  vast  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  few- 
all-powerful  men.  Here  is  shown  trust  con- 
centration, with  all  the  evils  of  monopoly, 
moving  forward  with  irresistible  stride,  largely 
by  virtue  of  alliance  with  the  railways. 

"Railroad  consolidation  began  in  1858," 
says  our  author,  "when  ten  little  raflways 
covering  297  miles  between  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo were  merged  into  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  Now  the  Vanderbilt  system  covers 
22,000  miles;  there  is  another  system  with 
47,000  miles;  another  with  28,000  miles,  etc.; 
and  these  systems  are  interioddng  and  meig- 
ing  into  a  Railroad  Trust  controlling  nearty 
178,000  miles  of  vital  railways,  or  nearly  aD 
the  important  lines  in  the  country. 

"The  formation  of  vast  industrial  trusts 
began  in  1872,  when  the  anthracite  coal  com- 
bination was  formed  by  an  alliance  of  pro- 
ducers and  carriers  and  when  the  interests 
which  compose  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  fint 
began  to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  use  the  power  of  their  railroad  allies  to 
dear  the  field  of  competitors.  To-day  there 
are  450  to  500  trusts,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
talisation, including  the  railroad  and  other 
franchise  trusts,  of  something  like  $80,000,- 
000,000.  And  still  more  trusts  are  forming 
and  the  limits  of  existing  trusts  are  being  ex- 
tended and  their  interioddng  interests  in- 
creased and  intensified.  They  are  readiing 
out  after  the  land,  and  the  control  of  market 
labor,  and  raw  materials.  They  are  estab- 
lishing international  relationships  Aiming  iq 
monopolise  the  g^obe  in  their  lines  of  busiiiesi. 
And  they  are  joining  hands  with  each  other. 

'*On  the  wluAd  the  situation  seems  to  be 
this:  The  railways  and  other  big  handiise 
monopolies  are  coordinating  with  the  great 
combines  into  a  gigantic  madune  controlled 
by  a  few  finanders  and  created  to  manufactme 
or  capture  profit  for  them.  Events  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  consolidation  of  interests  that 
will  give  a  handful  of  capitalists  practicaliy 
imperial  power  throuf^  the  vastness  of  their 
industrial  dominions." 

Tlie  railroads  have  been  one  of  the  great 
fostering  causes  of  monopoly. 

"In  Germany,"  observes  our  author,  *'I 
was  told  that  ihe  comparative  inununity  of 
Germany  from  such  aggressive  trusts  and 
monopolies  as  those  that  prevail  in  the  United 
States  must  be  attributed  diiefly  to  the  bet 
that  all  producers  and  dealers  are  treated  im- 
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partially  by  the  state  railways.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  matter  of  history  and  legislative  in- 
vestigation that  some  of  the  trusts,  the  Oil 
Trust,  Coal  Trust.  Sugar  Trust,  Beef  Trust, 
etc.,  owe  their  development  largely  to  railway 
rebates  and  special  transit  privileges.  If  a 
railway  manager  has  an  interest  in  a  coal  mine, 
iron  company,  or  oil  combine,  he  will  be  likely 
to  give  it  advantages  that  will  add  greatly  to 
its  power  of  crushing  its  rivals.  Notibing  pays 
better  in  the  organization  of  a  trust  or  any 
great  business  enterprise  than  to  have  some 
strong  railroad  men  in  the  combine,  even  if 
you  have  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  stock. 
And  when  the  same  men  own  and  control  both 
the  railways  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coal 
mines,  steel  mills,  etc.,  on  the  other,  it  is  dear 
that  all  the  properties  will  be  handled  as  a 
unit  to  destroy  rival  interests,  enlarge  the 
profit  and  power  and  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  onmivorous  owners." 

Professor  Parsons  next  proceeds  to  give  a 
number  of  concrete  and  typical  examples  of 
how  the  trusts,  by  alliance  with  the  railways, 
rob  the  people: 

*' These  owners  sometimes  use  their  power 
in  ways  that  seem  detrimental  and  oppressive 
to  people  who  are  not  represented  in  the  com- 
bines. For  example,  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion in  New  York  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  Milk  Trust  of  the  Metropolis,  in  league 
with  the  railways,  fixed  the  price  to  the  con- 
suming public  at  seven  and  eig^t  cents  a  quart, 
while  allowing  the  farmer  but  Uiree  cents.  And 
Federal  investigation  has  shown  that  the  'Big 
Four,'  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Hammond, 
constituting  the  Meat  Trust,  adopted  a  plan 
of  indeterminate  prices  to  the  great  confusion 
and  loss  of  faxmeis  and  ranchmen  raising 
cattle  and  hogs.  If  few  cattle  trains  were 
coming,  prices  were  put  up.  Fanners  seeing 
the  improved  quotations  would  ship  their 
stock.  When  the  telegraph  told  the  combine 
that  many  cattle  were  coming  in  they  would 
put  prices  down.  The  cattle  would  so<m  eat 
their  heads  off  if  held  in  Chicago.  There 
were  practically  no  other  buyers  than  the  Trust 
for  the  great  capital  invested  and  the  advan- 
tages which  such  immense  dealers  have  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates  and  transit  accom- 
modations enabled  them  to  dear  the  maricet 
of  competitors.  So  the  fanners  had  nothing 
to  do  but  sell  their  slock  to  the  Trust  at  what- 
ever price  it  diose  to  fix.  Tlie  resulting  loss 
to  the  producers  of  a  sin^^  Western  State  has 


been  estimated  at  fifty  millions  in  a  decade." 

Two  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  in- 
structive chapters  deal  with  ''Railway  Dis- 
crimination" and  "Railway  Favoritism"  and 
how  the  railways  foster  monopoly,  after  which 
the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the 
"Railways  in  Politics."  This  chapter  should 
be  published  in  leaflet  form  and  circtilated 
by  the  millions.  It  shows  in  an  overwhelm- 
ingly condusive  manner  how  the  railwajrs 
have  become  the  real  masters  of  government 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  legislation  touching 
transportation  problems  and  how  this  rule  is 
accomplished  by  graft  and  corruption  at  every 
stage,  so  demoralizing  in  character  that  im- 
mediate and  positive  remedies  are  impera- 
tively demanded  on  ethical  if  on  no  other 
grounds. 

"In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Australia,  and 
other  commonwealths,  the  governments  con- 
trol the  raOways.  In  the  United  States  to  a 
large  extent  the  railways  control  the  govern- 
ment. 

"After  traveling  through  many  lands,  study- 
ing railway  systems,  gathering  facts  and  opin- 
ions from  miiaisters  and  managers  of  railways 
public  and  private,  talking  with  leading  men 
of  all  classes  and  interests,  and  meeting  rail- 
road delegates  from  all  over  the  world  at  the 
International  Railway  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton, the  condusion  rolls  into  my  consdous- 
ness  and  forces  itsdf  upon  my  attention,  that 
this  greatest  of  all  republics  is  the  only  coun- 
try on  earth  of  any  importance  that  is  domi- 
nated by  industrial  interests  in  the  hands  of 
private  corporations,  among  which  the  rail- 
roads and  their  allies  are  the  chief. 

"Government  by  and  for  the  railroads  has 
attained  a  high  devdopment  in  the  United 
States.  James  A.  Garfield  said  in  the  Nation- 
al House,  June  22,  1874:  'The  corporations 
have  become  consdous  of  their  streiigth,  and 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  controlling 
the  States.  Already  they  have  captured  some 
of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  them,  and  these 
discrowned  sovereigns  now  follow  in  chains 
the  triumphal  chuiot  of  their  conquerors. 
And  this  does  not  imply  that  merdy  the  offi- 
cers and  representatives  of  States  have  been 
subjected  to  the  railways,  but  that  the  corpora- 
tions have  grasped  the  sources  and  fountains 
of  power,  and  control  the  dioioe  of  both  offi- 
cers and  representatives.' 

"Wendell  HiiUips  stated  the  situation  years 
ago  when  he  said,  'Tom  Scott  goes  throu^^ 
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dw  cMiuliy  widi  ihwet  himired  mfllkw  Mi 
hk  hmek^  ukd  ewtrj  If  giilifiipr  in  hit  pslh  gets 
down  oo  iU  kneei  before  him/  And  the  po- 
litical power  of  our  natwmj  Idn^  has  not 
dimininhrd  with  the  ezpnnnoos  and  oooaoli- 
dations  that  haire  given  us  railroad  potentates 
with  one  thousand  and  even  two  thousand 
millions  at  their  backs.  Legislative  bodies 
from  aty  councils  to  Congress,  administrative 
officers  from  sherifis  and  ■wsfsaori  to  govern- 
ors, and  judicial  authonties  from  police  judges 
to  courts  of  last  resort,  are  permeated,  and  in 
many  cases  saturated,  with  railroad  influence. 
"At  the  national  capital  and  in  more  than 
twenty  of  our  States  I  have  studied  railroad 
conditions.  ETerywhere  I  have  found  pow- 
erful railroad  lobUes.  In  nearly  eieiy  case 
the  dominance  of  railroad  influence  in  respect 
to  legislation  aflecting  transportation  interests 
is  a  settled  fact,  except  during  spasms  of  popu- 
lar upheaval.  And  in  a  number  of  States  the 
government  is  little  more  than  a  railroad  an- 
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In  the  following  we  have  one  of  the  many 
concrete  illustrations  that  crowd  the  pages  oif 
this  volume  and  illustrate  various  points  under 
discussion.  In  this  special  instance  the  typ- 
ical illustration  in  question  affords  a  strildng 
examf^  of  methods  or  tactics  employed  by 
the  army  of  raflway  henchmen  in  die  Senate 
and  House,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  leg- 
islation which  aims  to  protect  and  guard  the 
people's  interests  but  which  will  incur  addi- 
tional expenses  in  the  railway  system. 

"The  Uniied  SUtes  Constitution  provides 
that  no  UnUidd  StaUi  Senaiar  §hall  take  any 
preient  or  emolument  from  a  prince  or  potent- 
ate. Yet  they  are  continually  taking  presents 
and  emoluments  from  railway  magnates,  who 
are  surely  potentates  if  we  interpret  the  law 
according  to  its  reason  and  substance,  as 
Blackstone  says  we  must,  and  test  the  matter 
not  by  names  but  by  looking  to  the  actual 
power  which  is  the  essence  of  potentateism. 

"To  what  lengths  these  railroad  senators 
will  go  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  mas- 
ters even  in  comparatively  small  affairs  is 
shown  by  a  story  I  had  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  leading  actors.  In  1901  a  bill  requiring 
the  railroads  to  report  aU  accidents  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  passed  the 
House  and  went  to  the  Senate.  It  was  pigeon- 
holed in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, of  which  Senator  Cullom«  of  Illinois, 
was  chairman.    The  Hon.  R.  F.  Pettigrew, 
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bin  and  oidenng  it  placed  am 
Senator  CuDom  said  dus  was  1 
committee.  Senator  Pett^grevr  vepfaed  thit 
the  committee  cnf^A  to  be  MUghtfo^  A  M^pt 
to  report  the  bill  &vorably  or  miavonfalv,  il 
did  n*t  matter  which,  but  report  it  so  the  Sea- 
ate  could  get  action  on  iL  Senatnr  CuBob 
said  that  if  Senator  Pettigrew  would  mH  pns 
his  resolution,  he  (CuUom)  would  get  hii  eoB- 
mittee  together  next  day  and  report  the  bfl. 
He  did,  and  the  committee  repofteo  adfusuj. 
A  few  davs  later  Senator  CuDom  asked  to  haw 
the  bill  reconunitled,  sa3riiig  that  the  eoB- 
mittee  desired  to  suggest  amendments.  TV 
recommitment  was  agreed  to  and  ngpoi  thr 
bill  was  put  in  cold  storage.  Afler  a  tine 
Senator  Pettigrew  put  in  another  motion  Id 
withdraw  the  bill  from  conunitlee.  Sinrtir 
Cullom  said  he  'd  get  his  cominittee  toge&er 
that  afternoon.  He  did,  and  reported  diebS 
with  amendments  calculated  to  kiD  it.  Bat 
the  dangerous  amendments  were  diminatod 
by  a  rare  comlnnation  of  effort  and  good  for- 
tune. Day  after  day  Senator  Pettigirw  held 
the  Senate  to  the  bil|«  while  the  raihrmj  people 
fought  it.  There  were  sixty  or  seventy  pn- 
vate  measures — ^jobs  the  senatCMs  wnnted  to 
get  through.  These  kxal  bilb  have  littfe  or 
no  chance  of  going  throu^  if  thej  me  foogll, 
so  that  in  practice  unanimous  consent  is  nec- 
essary to  pass  them.  Senator  Fettigiew  held 
up  these  private  ImIIs.  It  was  veij  near  the 
end  of  the  session.  Senators  plcnded  witt 
Pettigrew  to  let  their  bills  be  passed  smd  then 
they  'd  take  up  the  Railroad  Accident  hill  and 
vote  for  it.  But  Pettigrew  said,  'No,  I  H  kiD 
off  every  <Hie  of  your  jobs  if  you  do  n*t  act  on 
this  bill.'  Finally  the  Senate  struck  out  the 
dangerous  amendmenti,  leaving  onlj  some 
unobjectionable  dbanges,  and  paased  the  faffl 
the  day  before  the  dose  of  the  sesaion,  and 
Senator  Cullom  was  among  those  who  voted 
for  it.  The  railway  people  thought  it  was  too 
late  for  the  House  to  act  on  the  measure,  ac- 
cepting the  changes,  ete.  But  Senator  Petti- 
grew had  arranged  the  matter  with  Speaker 
Henderson.  The  Speaker  said,  *Wben  the 
bill  comes  back  to  the  House,  have  some  one 
move  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments  and 
1 11  put  it  to  a  vote  at  once.  I  won't  waste  a 
minute.'  This  was  done,  and  the  bill  pawiifd 
and  was  signed  by  the  speaker.  Then  it  dis- 
appeared.   Only  four  hours  more  of  the 
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sion  and  the  bill  could  not  be  found.  Senator 
Pettigrew  sent  a  messenger  to  hunt  it  up.  He 
looked  long  and  eamesUj,  but  in  vain,  till  he 
came  to  a  drawer  which  a  derk  of  the  enrolling 
department  said  was  a  private  drawer  and 
could  not  be  searched.  The  messenger  said 
he  would  search  it  if  he  had  to  get  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  help  him,  so  the  clerk  yielded  and 
the  missing  bUl  was  found  tucked  way  back 
in  that  'private'  drawer.  The  derk  in  ques- 
tion was  a  proiSgS  of  Senator  Sewell,  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  senators  from  New 
Jersey,  who  procured  his  appointment  to  the 
enrolling  department.  The  astute  railroad 
senator  from  New  Jersey  had  coached  his 
friend  in  the  enrolling  department  to  watch 
for  the  obnoxious  bill  and  liide  it  away  till  the 
session  was  over  and  it  was  too  late  for  it  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Then 
it  would  die  a  natural  death. 

"  If  the  railroacU  and  their  senators  will  use 
such  methods  to  kill  a  little  innocent  bill  to 
require  full  reports  of  accidents,  what  will 
they  not  do  to  prevent  legislation  of  a  reaUy 
vital  character  ?  " 

Of  the  sinister  and  subversive  sway  of  the 
railways  in  politics  Professor  Parsons  says: 

**The  railroads  pack  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions, dominate  elections,  control  legislatures, 
commissions,  and  courts,  get  their  men  ap- 
pointed on  important  boards  and  committees, 
choose  national  representatives,  elect  or  de- 
feat at  will  in  many  cases  even  United  States 
Senators.  They  have  their  men  on  the  State 
and  National  Conmiittees  of  the  great  parties. 
They  are  charged  with  organizing  their  em- 
ploy^ for  political  purposes  and  using  their 
votes  en  maa$e  so  far  as  possible  without 
coming  into  the  open.  It  is  even  claimed  that 
the  railroads  and  allied  interests  have  in  sev- 
eral instances  determined  presidential  elec- 
tions, either  by  carrying  the  nominating  con- 
vention of  the  leading  party,  or  by  organizing 
and  instructing  their  employ^,  or  by  raising 
a  massive  campaign  fund  to  buy  up  doubtful 
states. 

*' Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  in  1881  that 
five  or  ten  men  controlling  ten  thousand  miles 
of  railroads  and  billions  of  property,  had  their 
hands  on  the  throat  of  oonmierce;  and  'if  they 
should  need  to  have  a  man  in  sympathy  with 
them  in  the  executive  chair  it  would  require 
only  five  pockets  to  put  him  there.' 

*'Thi8  is  probably  true  except  when  the 


people  are  thoroughly  aroused,  or  a  leader  of 
splendid  powers  and  high  character  sweeps 
aside  the  ordinaiy  plans  and  possibilities  of 
political  campaigns. 

''The  same  prindples  apply  within  the 
states  in  the  election  of  governors.  A  great 
leader  like  LaFoUette  can  win  in  the  teetii  of 
the  railroads,  but  as  a  rule  the  railroads  are 
able  to  see  that  no  one  they  have  reason  to 
believe  opposed  to  their  interests  shall  become 
the  chief  executive,  and  in  a  number  of  states 
the  goveniors  are  men  whose  support  the  rail- 
ways can  implidtly  rely  upon.  Even  gover- 
nors who  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  independ- 
ent are  frequently  paralyzed  by  railroad  legis- 
latures, or  lulled  into  innocuous  desuetude  by 
railroad  favors." 

These  are  merely  the  opening  paragraphs  in 
a  long  and  powerful  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  author  marshals  a  vast 
array  of  official  and  authoritative  data  that 
cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  eveiy  reader  capable  of  coherent  thought. 

A  chapter  of  special  value  deals  with 
"Watered  Stock  and  Capital  Frauds."  "To 
raUroad  men  from  Germany,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  countries  where  the  railroads 
are  public  property,"  says  Professor  Parsons, 
"nothing  in  our  railway  system  is  more  aston- 
ishing— not  even  our  raOway  favoritism  and 
railroad  politics — than  the  exhaustless  freedom 
with  which  we  allow  our  railroad  numipulators 
to  water  and  inflate  the  capitalization  on  which 
the  people  must  pay  dividends  and  interest." 

No  government  having  any  serious  concern 
for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  people,  and 
no  government  not  dominated  by  privileged 
interests,  would  for  a  moment  tokrate  the 
systematic  stock-watering  that  has  disgraced 
America  and  rendered  it  possible  for  a  few 
unscrupulous  gamblers  and  railway  magnates 
to  levy  extortionate  passenger  and  freight  rates. 
Only  by  this  method  of  watering  stock,  which 
the  government  has  culpably  permitted,  has  it 
been  possible  for  the  exploiters  to  cover  up  the 
enormous  dividends  earned  on  the  actual 
capital  invested.  But  by  the  government  be- 
coming the  tool  of  the  railways  and  recreant  to 
its  trust,  the  public-service  companies  have 
been  able  to  juggle  with  capital,  water  stock, 
and  employ  various  methods  to  prevent  the 
people  hom  finding  out  to  what  an  extent  they 
are  being  robbed  through  extortion  and  in- 
direct methods,  for  the  benefit  of  gamblers  and 
railroad  manipulators  whose  interests  are  so 
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whole  of  it  was  afasotfaed  bdbre  da 
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The  goieiiuneiit  cfiqplajB  tincliims  rectitnde 
in  its  pretended  abhorrenoe  of  gunbling  and 
the  little  gambler,  the  promoter  of  a  lottenr  or 
gune  of  chanoe  is  proceeded  against  with  re- 
lentless aeal;  hot  the  most  braaen,  bare-lsoed 
and  imqnitoas  of  all  gunfalen. — die  great 
WaO-street  gunblers  who  systrmaticaPy  plaj 
with  stacked  cards  and  loaded  dice  and  who 
use  the  nuhr^s  of  the  nation  as  their  plaj- 
things,  are  not  onlr  muhstmbed,  hot  Pkui 
dents,  Senatofs  and  fst-frrnur  national  com- 
mhteemen  delight  U.  JS  them,  ft«qo- 
entfy  defer  to  their  views,  and  show  them  all 
the  consideFBtion  wbidi  honorable  and  npfi^ht 
businesB  men  alone  are  entitled  to.  Li  his 
chapter  on  "GamhJing  and  Manipulation  of 
Stock  "  Prof essor  Panons  lifts  the  lid  and  gives 
us  glimpses  of  this  natioo-eneiTating  crime  as 
it  flowers  to-daj.  Space  forl»ds  our  quoting 
more  than  one  or  two  diararteristic  iUustra- 
tions  as  dted  by  our  author: 

*"Ilie  tremendous  frauds  that  may  be  ac- 
complished throu^  the  manipulation  of  stock 
by  cunning  and  unscrupulous  railroad  poten- 
tates find  am(^  illustnttion  in  the  history  of 
the  Erie  Baflway. 

''In  18fi6  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  and  a  noted  Wall-stieet 
operator,  received  from  the  company  (as 
securi^  for  a  loan  of  $8,500,000)  28,000  un- 
issued shares  and  bonds  for  $8,000,000,  con- 
vertible into  slodc  upon  demand.  Drew  be- 
gan to  operate  with  Erie  stodc  He  sold  short. 
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reeled,  and  V anderiatt  bad  dificid^  to 
liiiuwif  and  avert  a  crisis  fle  btg^si 
prooeedingB  awl  the  Erie  ring  fled  to 
City,  cut  mdividoal  canyii^  with  Ua 
containing  $8/100,000  in  areeobtt^Sw    \i 


deibih  had  abaoibed  100,000diaRs  of  Erieaai 
Drew  had  captured  $7,000,000  of  his  antagoa- 
ist*s  moner.  Erie  had  been  watered  and  the 
Commodore's  plan  had  fisfled.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  could  easily  eooog^  boy  up  the 
Erie  Railway,  but  he  could  not  boy  up  tke 
printing  press. 

"In  July,  1868,  Jim  ¥Uk  and  Jay  GoaU 
came  into  full  control  of  the  Erie  Saflroad  aad 
sometime  afleiward  a  swotn  *!^tffinf  I  af  tke 
secretary  of  the  company  revealed  tke  IkI  Ast 
the  slodcof  the  road  had  been  increaaed  €raB 
$84,205,800  on  the  first  of  July  to  $57,788;m 
on  the  £4th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  or  fay 
885,000  shares  in  the  four  montfia.  TU^  too, 
had  been  done  without  consuttation  af  tke 
board  of  directors  and  wilh  no  authority  liat 
tiuU  ccmferred  by  the  resuhitioo  of  Fefarasiy 
19th.  Under  that  blank  vote  Use  atoi^  of  the 
road  had  now  beoi  increased  1S8 
months. 


Professor  Parsons  is  always  jiial  and 

to  give  due  credit  where  cndait 
Our  railway  system  as  a  whoky**  he  ofaservcd, 
must  not  be  deemed  fraudnkn^y  ^m^'^iI^iw^- 

Stock  jobbing  is  not  the  main  poipose 

most  ci  our  roads,  thou^  it  ia 
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more  or  less  strongly  developed  or  ebe  an  in- 
cident in  all.  The  point  is  that  our  system 
leaves  the  door  open  to  such  practices  and 
intensifies  the  prevalent  longing  for  unearned 
gain  by  the  prospect  of  the  prodigious  sums  to 
be  realized,  and  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
possession  of  irresponsible  power." 

He  closes  this  chapter  with  some  exceUent 
observations  on  this  form  of  gambling,  of 
which  the  foUowing  are  excerpts: 

''What  is  the  nature  of  these  stock  trans- 
actions ?  Is  the  winning  of  millions  by  betting 
on  railway  stocks  with  all  who  choose  to  take 
the  offer,  any  different  from  winning  thousands 
by  betting  in  the  Louisiana  lottery?  Is  the 
buying  and  seUing  of  large  amounts  of  stock  on 
margin  in  the  stock  exchange  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  buying  and  selling  small  amounts 
of  the  same  stock  on  margin  in  the  policy  shop  ? 
Is  it  really  any  nobler  to  bet  a  million  on  the 
rise  of  stocks  you  know  you  can  and  will  make  ' 
rise  than  to  bet  a  hundred  on  a  game  of  cards 
with  a  sure  thing  in  trumps  and  aces  up  your 
sleeves  ? 

"There  is  a  difference  in  results,  of  course. 
The 'man  who  wins  millions  on  the  stock  ex- 
change is  petted  and  admired,  whether  he  fixes 
the  game  or  not;  but  policy-shop  people  and 
card   gamblers   are   not   admitted   to   good 

Zvvv»«^l»V  •     •       •      • 

"But  with  all  the  difference  of  tangible  re- 
sults to  the  actors,  is  there  any  real  difference 
in  the  ethical  nature  of  the  proceedings  ?  Is 
Is  there  any  real  difference  in  the  effect  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people  or  the  ideals  of  youth, 
except  that  the  giant  gambler  of  the  nulway, 
with  his  colossal  winnings,  does  more  than  the 
little  man  to  make  a  speculative  life  seem 
more  attractive  than  a  life  of  honest  labor  ?  " 

v.      RAILROAD  GRAFT    AND    OFFICIAL  ABUSE. 

If  no  other  indictment  could  be  fairly 
brought  against  the  managers  and  manipula- 
tors of  the  railway  83rstem  of  America  than  that 
it  is  the  most  prolific  breeder  of  graft,  the  fact 
that  this  demoralizing  influence  has  become 
nation-wide  and  is  in  evidence  everywhere 
where  the  trail  of  the  railway  power  is  found, 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  demanding  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  rSgifne.  The  graft- 
breeding  character  of  the  railway  nyt^m.  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  more  dearly  or  convincing- 
ly set  forth  than  by  Professor  Parsons  in  lus 
diapter  on  "Railroad  Graft  and 
Abuse.** 


"Scratch  our  railroad  system  almost  any- 
where," says  our  author,  "and  you  11  find 
graft.     'Graft'  is  the  street  name,  fast  be- 
coming the  literary  name  also,  for  the  fraudu- 
lent perversion  of  power  or  property  to    pri- 
vate advantage.    Every  chapter  so  far  in  this 
book  has  contained  illustrations  of  railroad 
graft.    There  is  graft  in  consolidation  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  rates  above  the  fair  com- 
petitive   level    and    squeesing  an    unearned 
increment  or  monoply  profit  out  of  the  public. 
There  is  graft  in  the  giving  of  free  passes  and 
rebates,  exc^ive  mileage,  and  elevator  fees, 
midnight  tariffs,  favoritism  in  the  distribution 
of  cars,  speed  of  transport,  etc.,  private-car 
and  terminal  railroad  abuses,  and  all  the  mul- 
titude of  devices  by  which  railroads  give  unjust 
advantages  to  favor  shippers,  or  to  localities 
and  industries  in  which  the  managers  or  their 
friends  or  other  persons  with  a  puU  are  inter- 
ested.   There  is  graft  in  the  building  of  giant 
monopolies  which  are  simply  fortresses  of  in- 
dustrial and  political  graft.    There  is  graft  in 
the  railroad  lobbies,  the  manipulation  of  nom- 
inations and  elections,  the  purchase  of  legisla- 
tors, the  packing  of  committees,  the  subsidizing 
of  newspapers  and  other  means  by  which  the 
railroads  seek  to  control  politics  and  change 
the  form  of  government  in  this  country  so  that 
we  may  not  have  republican  government  or 
government  by  and  for  the  people,  but  corpo- 
ration government  or  government  by  and  for 
the  railroads  and  their  allies.    There  is  graft 
in  the  giving  of  stock  to  influential  men,  the 
watering  and  inflation  of  capital,  and  the  man- 
ipulation  of  stock   for  gambling   purposes. 
And  there  are  many  other  forms  of  railroad 
graft  that  we  have  not  yet  described." 

Page  after  page  is  devoted  to  recitals  of  facts 
and  the  giving  of  examples  that  may  well  alarm 
and  arouse  thoughtful  people.  The  Professor 
shows  the  multitudinous  methods  in  which 
dishonesty  and  graft  are  practiced  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  One  that  is  most  common 
and  whidi  should  interest  every  voter,  as  it 
affects  his  pocketbook,  is  thus  alluded  to: 

"One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  railroad 
graft  is  the  evasion  of  taxes,  or  arranging 
matters  so  that  the  public  will  have  to  pay  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  share  of  taxation  tliat 
should  rest  upon  the  railroads.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  many  states  by  procuring  under- 
assessment of  railroad  properties  so  that  the 
ocMopanies  pay  only  a  half,  a  third,  a  tenth,  or 
even  m  twentkth  of  the  tax  they  would  pay  if 
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assessed  at  the  same  ratio  to  real  values  that  is 
applied  to  small  property  holders  who  have  no 
free  passes  to  give  the  assessors  nor  any  other 
puU  with  the  powers  that  be.  Sometimes 
railroads  even  secure  entire  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  Vermont,  or 
in  perpetuity,  as  in  New  Jersey,  where  'one- 
quarter  of  the  property  of  the  state  belongs  to 
the  railroads  and  is  exempt  from  taxation', 
compelling  the  people  to  pay  $2,000,000  an- 
nually in  taxes  that  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
railroads." 

VI.      THE  POST-OFFICE  SCANDAL;     OR,   WHERE 
THE  RAILWAYS  SYSTEMATICALLY  PRAC- 
TICE ROBBERY  BY  EXTORTION. 

Nowhere  is  graff  more  brazenly  practiced 
than  in  the  carrying  of  the  United  States  mails. 
Nowhere  does  the  bare-faced  robbery  of  the 
American  people  exhibit  at  once  the  depths  of 
moral  turpitude  to  which  the  government  itself 
has  fallen  and  the  absolute  and  imperious 
power  exerted  by  the  corrupt  railway  interests 
over  the  recreant  public  servants  that  are  seen 
in  the  contracts  with  the  railways  for  mail  ser- 
vice. The  postal  deficit  it  a  deficit  only  be- 
*  cause  our  railways  are  owned  by  private  par- 
ties on  the  one  hand,  and  because  the  govern- 
ment is  also  the  servant  of  these  unscrupulous 
interests  on  the  other.  In  his  chapter  on 
"The  Railways  and  the  Postal  Service"  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  lays  bare  this  unholy  alliance  on 
the  part  of  a  department  of  government  with 
the  railways  which  is  a  confession  that  the 
government  is  the  tool  of  the  interests. 

"Another  and  most  grievous  form  of  graft," 
says  the  author,  "consists  in  excessive  charges 
for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  While  the  rail- 
ways in  other  countries  carry  the  mails  for 
nothing  or  at  cost,  our  Government  has  to  pay 
much  higher  rates  than  private  shippers.  The 
railway  tax  on  the  tranmission  of  intelligence 
is  one  of  the  worst  handicaps  resulting  from 
our  transportation  system.  For  hauling  mails 
the  railways  •  receive  from  the  Grovemment 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  they  get 
from  the  express  companies  for  equal  haulage, 
more  than  twice  what  they  get  for  canying 
commutation  passengers  and  excess  baggage 
equal  weights  and  distances,  two  to  five  times 
their  charges  for  first-class  freight,  twelve 
times  what  they  receive  for  some  of  their  daiiy 
freight,  and  sixteen  times  what  they  get  for  the 
mass  of  common  frei|^t." 


Professor  Parsons  cites  at  length  from  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, the  statistician  of  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Commission,  giving  Professor  Adams* 
tables,  after  which  he  continues: 

"On  these  estimates  the  railway  receipts 
from  the  express  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton would  average  50  cents  per  hundred*  and 
88  cents  for  first-dass  freight,  again^  89  cents 
for  the  mails;  New  York  to  Chicago,  75  cents 
freight,  $1.25  express,  and  $8.56  mail;  New 
York  to  Atlanta,  $1.26  freight,  $2  express,  and 
$8.50  mail;  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  25  cents 
freight,  80  cents  express,  84  cents  mail  per 
hundred  (this  seems  fairly  reasonable);  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  $3  freight,  $6.75  ex- 
press, and  $18.28  mail  (this  seems  very  un- 
reasonable); Atlanta  to  Savannah,  61  cents 
freight,  87  cents  express,  and  $3.17  mail 
(more  unreasonable  still). 

"These  and  other  data  too  numerous  for 
insertion  here  indicate  that  as  a  rule  railwajs 
receive  for  express  50  to  100  per  cent,  more 
than  for  first  dass  freight,  and  for  mail  100  to 
800  per  cent,  more  than  for  express. 

"A  specific  case  will  show  more  cdearly  the 
relation  between  railway  receipts  from  mafl 
and  express.  The  New  York  Central  gets  40 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  expreai 
company  operating  over  its  line.  The  result 
is  the  foUowing  relation  between  mail  and  ex- 
press for  the  route  from  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
489  miles. 

"Raflway  earnings  per  year  for  125  tons 

of  mail  daily $1,4473M 

"Raflway  earnings  per  year  for  125  tons 

of  express  £fly 488,W 

"Railway  officers  daim  that  the  value  re- 
ceived from  the  express  should  be  put  some- 
what above  the  40  per  cent.  contra(;t  division  of 
earnings  because  the  express  performs  some 
'gratuitous'  service  in  the  han<Uing  of  railway 
packages,  etc.,  but  even  make  full  allowance 
for  this  and  all  other  claims  of  the  railroads  in 
relation  to  such  comparison,  as  Adams  does  on 
page  22  of  the  'Railway  Mail  Pay*  repmt,  the 
railway  value  from  express  would  <Hily  be 
$570,812  in  the  above  statement,  a^^unst 
$1,447,840  from  the  mail  without  counting 
receipts  for  postal-car  rentals  or  value  resulting 
from  the  stimulation  of  traffic  due  to  the  mails. 

"The  census  of  1890  affords  the  means  of 
a  veiy  broad  and  instructive  comparison. 
From  that  census  we  learn  that  the  express 
companies  paid  the  railways  $10,827,000  for 
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carrying  3,292,000,000  pounds  of  express 
matter,  or  6-10  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  same 
year  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  reported 
the  weight  of  the  mail,  paid  and  free,  to  be 
305,368,417  pounds,  or  1-0  of  the  express 
weight,  and  by  no  means  all  of  this  was  carried 
by  Uie  railways,  yet  they  received  $22,102,000 
for  less  than  a  tenth  of  Uie  weight  the  railways 
hauled  for  the  express  companies  for  several 
millions  less  money.  The  rate  per  pound  on 
maO  was  fuUy  ten  times  the  rate  per  pound  on 
express.  The  average  haul  for  express  is 
estimated  at  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  for 
mail.  So  that  the  ton-mile  rate  for  mafl 
appears  to  have  been  at  least  five  times  as 
much  as  for  express,  according  to  the  data  of 
the  census  and  the  Postmaster-Greneral. 
Since  1890  the  express  companies  have  care- 
fully refrained  from  allowing  the  census  people 
or  any  other  public  authorities  to  acquire  the 
facts  necessary  to  a  broad  and  accurate  com- 
parison. 

''The  express  companies  cany  magazines 
and  newspapers  500  miles  and  more  at  a  cent 
a  pound  and  the  railways  get  less  than  ^  a  cent 
a  pound,  or  two  cents  a  ton-mile.  That  is  not 
all.  Any  general  express  agent  will  tell  you 
that  the  company  will  shade  Uie  rate  for  a  large 
shipper.  For  example.  The  ComnopMtan  is 
carried  from  New  York  to  Boston,  219  miles, 
for  18  censt  a  hundred,  or  less  than  1-5  of  a  cent 
apound.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1.6  cents  per  ton- 
mile  for  the  express  company  and  f  of  a  cent  a 
fton-mile  for  the  railways,  a  rate  about  1-16  of 
the  average  mail  rate  and  1-9  of  the  lowest 
mail  rate  on  the  lines  where  the  volume  of 
mail  is  greatest.  The  railways  charge  the 
government  about  3  cents  a  pound  for  hauling 
second-class  matter,  according  to  Professor 
Adams,  and  8  cents  according  to  Postmaster- 
General  Wilson,  but  the  same  stuff  for  the  ex- 
press companies  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound.  And  if  the  railways  had  any  serious 
objection  to  such  rates  they  would  hardly  have 
permitted  them  to  continue  all  these  years, 
but  would  have  provided  against  them  in  their 
contracts  with  the  express  companies. 

*'The  mail  rate  ought  not  to  be  higher  than 
the  railway  rates  on  express  or  excess  baggage, 
and  should  probably  be  lower  than  the  average 
excess  baggage  rate.  It  is  traffic,  steady, 
homogeneous,  easily  handled,  and  admits  of 
economy  from  every  point  of  view.  It  does 
not  entail  any  such  expenses  for  storage,  load- 
ing and  unloading,  etc.,  as  pertain  to  baggage. 


Station  expenses  are  eliminated.  There  is 
practically  nothing  but  the  cost  of  haulage. 
Wellington,  our  highest  authority  in  railway 
economics,  says  that  only  70  per  cent,  of  rail- 
way expense  is  due  to  transportation .  On  this 
basis  the  railway  mail  rate  would  be  about  1-8 
less  than  that  charged  for  excess  baggage,  or 
about  4  cents  per  ton-mile  instead  of  12. 

*'The  following  table  presents  the  case  from 
the  standpoint  of  probable  total  cost  on  the 
various  bases  we  have  discussed. 

"100,000,000  ToM-MiuBB  or  Mail. 

"At  average  rmilwiy  eipress  rates  would 

cost  perhaps 15,000,000 

"At  average  exoesi  baggage  rates  would 

cost  perhaps 6,000,000 

"At  aTerage  neigfat  rates  would    cost 

about 800,000 

"At  average  freijefat  rales,  makiiig  oof^ 

rection  for  <urereiioe  of  dead  load,    8,000,000 

"At  avera^  passeDoer  rates,  making 
correction  for  mfferenoe  of  deaa 
k>ad 8,000.000 

"At  actual  mail  rates  aOM) 84,754.000 

"In  whatever  way  the  subject  is  regarded, 
the  raUway  mail  pay  seems  many  millions  too 
large." 

But  the  case  of  hi^-handed  lobbeiy  against 
the  American  tax-payers,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican government  is  poiftespt  crmtnif ,  does  not 
stop  with  excessive  charges  for  carrying  the 
mails. 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  rates  the 
government  pays  an  extra  charge  for  postal  cars 
averaging  $6,250  a  year  per  car,  alUiouf^  the 
cost  of  construction  of  cars  is  but  $2,500  to 
$5,000  each.  For  two  80-foot  apartments  in 
two  combination  cars,  each  canying  one  ton  of 
mail,  the  railways  get  no  car  rental;  nothing 
but  the  mail  weight  rates;  but  for  a  60-foot 
postal  car  with  an  average  load  of  two  tons  of 
mail,  heated  and  lighted  like  the  compart- 
ments, and  with  the  same  fixtures  as  the  afore- 
said compartments  plus  a  water  tank,  the  roads 
receive  $6,250  a  year  special  car-rent  in  addition 
to  full  rates  for  the  weight  of  mail  carried. 
This  means  $5,368,000  a  year  for  the  rental  of 
cars  worth  about  $4,000,000. 

"The  total  pay  received  by  the  railways 
from  the  Government  on  account  of  the  maU 
was  $44,499,732  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1904.  Out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $152,362,- 
116,a  part  of  the  mail  payyirts.,  $5,368,000,  was 
paid  as  rentals  for  postal  cars  in  addition  to 
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excessive  rates  for  the  mail  carried  in  the  cars. 
The  express  companies  do  not  pay  rentals  for 
use  of  express  cars,  neither  does  the  Grovem- 
ment  pay  for  the  use  of  postal  apartments. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  pay  rental  for 
postol  cars.  The  whole  of  this  9^,868,000 
therefore  should  be  cut  out.  As  the  remaining 
$39,000,000  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  at 
least  two  or  thiee  times  greater  than  that  re- 
ceived by  the  railways  for  the  carriage  of  ex- 
press, it  is  clear  that  the  total  railway  mail  pay 
should  not  exceed  $20,000,000  and,  probably 
should  be  less  than  $14,000,000  a  year. 

"The  excess  of  $24,000,000  or  more  which 
the  Groverament  now  pays  the  railways  for 
carriage  of  the  mails  is  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  postal  deficit.  For 
1904  the  Postmaster-Cieneral  reported  the  de- 
ficit as  $8,812,769.  The  year  before  it  was 
$4,586,977.  Sometimes  it  has  been  less  than 
$8,000,000  and  at  other  times  more  than 
$10,000,000.  But  there  has  been  no  year  in 
which  the  excess  raflway  mail  pay  would  not 
have  covered  the  deficit  and  left  many  millions 
of  surplus  besides,  surplus  enough  to  have 
justified  the  large  extension  of  the  free  delivery 
system,  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  postal 
telegraph,  and  the  introduction  of  the  parcels- 
post,  such  as  the  nations  of  Europe  enjoy. 
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How  different  is  the  action  of  a  plutocracy  or 
a  government  dominated  by  priveleged  w^th 
from  that  of  a  true  republic  in  such  matters  as 
this  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  our 
government  with  that  pursued  by  Switzerland 
before  that  republic  took  over  the  railways. 

"In  Switzerland,  where  the  roads  were  in 
private  hands,  the  Minister  of  the  Railways, 
in  answer  to  my  question,  said:  'On  the  great 
railways  the  government  pays  nothing  for  the 
mails;  their  concessions  require  them  to  carry 
the  mafl  free.  On  the  small  lines,  if  the  divi- 
dends fall  below  3^  per  cent,  the  government 
pays  the  fair  cost  of  canying  the  mails;  when 
the  road  attains  3^  per  cent,  it  must  carry  the 
mails  free.'  This  is  the  law  relating  to  private 
railways." 

If  this  whole  discussion  could  be  read  by  the 
millions  of  American  voters,  the  great  peril  that 
has  arisen  from  the  people  permitting  a  body 
of  men  to  corrupt  government  and  control  it,  to 
the  detriment  of  fdl  the  people,  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  great  need  of  the  pre- 
sent is  the  forcing  home  upon  the  consciousness 


of  the  easy-going  masses  of  the  grave  facts  that 
will  compel  conviction — ^facts  that  wiU  prove 
how  they  have  been  betrayed  and  how  the 
great  public  opinion-forming  agencies  are 
systematically  blinding  the  more  thou^tless 
to  the  truths  of  the  situation;  and  we  know  of 
no  book  published  in  recent  months  so  well 
calculated  to  do  this  as  The  RaUwoj^^  Th$ 
TrtaU  and ThePeopU,Bnd  perhaps  no  <^pter 
in  this  book  would  accomplish  more  in  this 
direction  than  this  discussion  on  "The  Rail- 
ways and  the  Postal  Service." 

The  next  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  '"Hie 
Express,"  "The  Chaos  of  Rates,"  "Taxation 
without  Representation,"  "Railways  and 
Panics,"  "Railway  Strikes,"  and  "Railway 
Wars."  All  of  these  discussions  merit  careful 
reading.  They  furnish  an  amazing  and  dis- 
quieting revelation  and  are  pr^;nant  with 
truths  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  all 
thinking  Americans  should  be  cognizant  of. 

YII.     ESSENTIAL  ANARCHY;    OB,  THE  STSTEM- 
ATIC  DEFLANCE  OF  LAW  BT  THE  RAILWAYS. 

Next  our  author  takes  up  the  subject  of 
"Defiance  of  Law."  Space  prevents  our 
giving  more  than  two  brief  excerpts  from  this 
very  important  chapter. 

"The  railways  and  their  allies,*'  says  Pro- 
fessor Parsons,  "are  chronic  breakers  of  the 
law.  It  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  ordinaiy 
railroad  company  to  have  the  laws  affecting 
transportation  made  to  order  so  far  as  possible, 
and  if  not  possible,  then  to  defy,  evade  and 
nullify  so  much  of  the  law  as  seriously  con- 
flicts with  their  purpose.  Even  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  legislation  according  to  their 
wish,  they  violate  the  most  sacred  principles 
of  law  and  justice.  The  whole  putrifying 
mass  of  election  frauds  and  legislation  bribery, 
some  specimens  of  which  were  analyzed  in  a 
former  chapter,  is  the  result  of  defying  laws 
intended  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot  and 
defend  the  government  against  corruptioo. 
And  the  discriminations  that  permeate  the 
railroad  system  from  end  to  end,  giving  favored 
shippers  an  unfair  advantage  over  their  rivals, 
constitute  another  most  dangerous  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  both  statute  and  common, 
state  and  National. 

"Long  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  passed  forbidding  such  discriminations. 
President  Stickney,  of  the  Great  Westein 
Railroad,  quoted  with  approval  the  statement 
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of  another  railway  president  that,  'If  all  (rail- 
road officers)  who  had  offended  against  the 
law  were  convicted,  there  would  not  be  enough 
jails  in  the  United  States  to  hold  them/ 

"I  pick  up  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  and  find  that  568 
complaints  have  been  entered  this  year  (1905) 
against  the  roads  for  violation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law.  In  65  cases  formal  suits  were 
instituted,  involving  directly  the  rates  and 
practices  of  321  railroads.  Since  the  commis- 
sion was  established,  in  1887,  more  than  4,580 
complaints,  formal  and  informal,  have  been 
filed,  and  about  800  suits  have  been  brought  for 
breaches  of  this  one  law  and  its  amendments. 

"Passes  and  rebates  are  constantly  given  in 
defiance  of  law,  and  the  decisions  of  tibe  Fed- 
eral Commission  are  treated  with  contempt. 
Soon  after  the  conmiission  was  established 
under  the  law  of  1887,  the  independent  mine- 
owners  of  Pennsylvania  appealed  to  it.  The 
Commission  decided  that  the  rates  charged  by 
the  railroads  were  unreasonable  and  ordered 
them  reduced.  But  the  railroads  ignored  the 
decision,  and  two  years  afterward  Congress 
found  that  the  rates  were  50  cents  a  ton  higher 
than  the  Conmiission  had  decided  to  be  just. 

"Over  one-third  of  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  completely  disregarded  by 
the  railroads.  Many  times  ihej  have  carried 
the  matter  into  court,  and  by  some  technicality 
or  defect  of  the  law,  or  other  contention  (in- 
cluding the  merits  of  the  question  in  some 
cases)  they  have  nearly  always  succeeded  in 
nullifying  the  more  important  decisions  of  the 
Commission. 

"In  March,  1893,  a  Federal  law  was  passed 
requiring  the  railroads  to  equip  their  trains  with 
automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes  before  the 
end  of  1897.  Some  railroads  complied,  but 
most  of  them  asked  for  an  extension  and  some 
had  only  20  per  cent.,  8  per  cent,  and  even  6 
per  cent,  of  their  cars  equipped  when  the  time 
expired.  The  law  was  contested  in  the  courts 
and  it  was  neariy  twelve  years  before  a  decision 
(October,  1904)  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  obtained  sustaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  safety  law." 

After  devoting  considerable  space  to  "Nul- 
lification of  the  Protective  Tariff,"  "Raflway 
Potentates,"  and  "The  Failure  of  Control," 
the  author  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  work 
by  a  brief  but  very  thouf^tful  chapter  on 
"The  Irrepressible  Ccmflict,"  in  which  he  says: 

"Why  are  our  railroads  burdened  with  evils 


so  many  and  so  great  as  those  we  have  found 
clinging  to  our  railway  system? 

"  Can  we  not  discover  the  cause  and  remove 
it? 

"Is  not  the  main  cause  to  be  found  in  the 
antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners  and 
the  public,  together  with  the  vast  power  the 
ownership  and  management  of  these  great 
monopolies  confer? 

"If  this  is  the  tap-root  of  evil,  how  can  it  be 
destroyed? 

"Clearly  the  antagonism  of  interest  between 
the  owners  and  the  public  can  be  abolished  by 
public  ownership,  which  makes  the  owners  and 
the  public  one  and  the  same,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  other  way  of  uprooting  the 
fundamental  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  rail- 
road worid. 

"But  may  not  the  cause  of  evil,  though  left 
alive  and  in  possession,  be  hedged  in  and  con- 
trolled by  regulative  measures  so  as  to  prevent 
any  serious  consequences?  Regulation  can 
put  more  or  less  check  on  anti-public  activities; 
the  question  is  whether  it  can  operate  with 
sufiident  effectiveness  in  a  case  where  the  anti- 
public  interest  is  so  vast  and  so  powerful, 
without  proceeding  to  lengths  that  amount 
practically  to  taking  the  roads,  or  the  essential 
powers  of  ownership  in  them,  for  public  use 
without  compensation. 

"So  long  as  the  roads  are  private  property 
and  managed  by  agents  selected  and  paid  by 
the  private  owners,  the  companies  will  be 
operated  so  far  as  possible  for  private  profit  and 
in  the  interesjt  of  the  owners.  Every  law  that 
attempts  to  interfere  with  this  creates  a  new 
occasion  and  new  motives  to  evade  or  nullify 
the  law,  or  control  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  goveniment  and  regu- 
late the  regulators  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
panies. 

"Besides  the  political  dangon  incident  to 
attempts  at  controlling  these  jAowerful  mo- 
nopolies, regulation  is  wastefuUnd  only  par- 
tially effective.  You  have  oneiiPt  of  men  to  do 
the  work  and  another  set  of  iflan  watching  the 
first  and  tr3ang  to  make  them  manage  the 
roads  in  accord  with  yonr  orders  and  contrary 
to  the  orders  and  finaniw  interests  of  the  men 
who  employ  and  diunuH^pn  and  pay  their 

The  last  half  of  the  work  is  quite  as  import- 
ant as  Part  One,  and  in  some  respects  even 
more  so;  for  the  evils  of  the  railway  system  in 
America  are  coming  to  be  generally  recognised 
by  intelligent  people^  while»  owing  very  laigefy 
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to  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  army  of  editors, 
writers  and  others  beholden  to  public-service 
corporations,  the  public  has  been  systematically 
misled,  often  in  the  most  shameful  manner, 
in  regard  to  the  probable  effectiveness  of  all 
conmion-sense  and  rational  remedies  proposed 
which  are  fundamental  in  character;  and  no 
opportunity  has  been  lost  in  attempting  to  con- 
fuse the  general  reader  in  regard  to  facts  that 
would  long  ago  have  been  accepted  and  acted 
on,  as  they  have  been  accepted  and  put  into 
practice  in  lands  wherever  privileged  interests 
have  not  gained  a  dominating  control  over 
both  the  press  and  the  government  offidab. 

Part  Two  contains  ten  chapters,  which 
appear  under  the  following  titles:  "The  Prob- 
lem," "The  Supreme  Test,"  "Lessons  from 
Other  Lands,"  "The  Aim,"  "Contrasts  in 
General  Policy,"  "Management,"  "The 
Rate  Question,"  "Railway  Employ^," 
"Industrial,  Political  and  Social  Effects,"  and 
"Remedies." 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  some  of  the 
salient  facts  which  crowd  this  section  of  the 
work,  but  our  review  has  already  exceeded  our 
limit  and  we  can  only  state  that  in  our  judgment 
no  honest-minded  man  can  peruse  this  master- 
ly work  without  realiang  not  only  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  evil,  the  overshadowing  char- 
acter of  the  problem  and  the  imperative  de- 
mand that  it  be  promptly  and  fearlessly  faced, 
but  also  that  along  the  highway  of  popular 
ownership  and  operation  alone  is  found  the 
solution  to  the  problem;  the  solution  that  will 
so  change  the  order  that  the  railways  will  be 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
instead  of  conserving  the  selfish  aims  of  a  ring 
of  Wall-street  gamblers  and  anarchistic  law- 
breakers who  have  corrupted  and  are  corrupt- 
ing the  government  in  all  its  ramifications  and 
the  business  ethics  of  the  nation,  while  lowering 
the  moral  ideals  of  the  rising  generation;  a 
solution  that  has  been  vindicated  wherever  put 
into  operation,  proving  even  far  more  success- 
ful than  its  friends  had  predicted,  and  which 
has  never  been  attended  by  any  of  the  dire  evils 
that  the  corrupt  railway  magnates  and  their 
henchmen  predict  would  follow  if  our  people 
took  over  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railways. 

VII.        A    WORD    ABOUT    THE    PUBUBHEB    OF 

THIS  WORK. 

We  cannot  dose  this  review  without  saying 
a  few  words  about  the  publisher  of  the  work. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  for  we  are  not  of  those  who 


believe  that  the  high-minded,  unselfish  apostles 
and  servants  of  liberty,  just  government  and 
civic  righteousness  shoidd  go  unrecognised 
until  the  dods  fall  on  their  cofiin-lids.  And 
in  America  to-day,  among  the  chosen  few  who 
thoughtless  of  self  and  with  brain  and  soul 
consecrated  to  the  cause  of  pure,  just  and  free 
government  are  striving  tirelessly  for  the  cause 
of  human  advancement.  Dr.  Taylor  deserves  a 
foremost  place. 

Years  ago  he  commenced  a  systematic 
educational  propaganda  in  his  journal,  TJu 
Medical  World.  Later  he  and  Professor 
Parsons,  in  discussing  various  ways  and  means 
for  furthering  popular  education  of  the  people 
on  political  and  economic  issues,  conceived  the 
idea  of  publishing  The  Equity  Series.  To 
this  work  Dr.  Taylor  has  contributed  his 
money  without  stint,  seeking  not  to  gain 
wealth,  but  to  educate  the  people  to  tlunk 
fundamentally  and  to  awaken  the  masses  to 
the  peril  of  advancing  plutocracy,  while  show- 
ing the  way.  out  of  the  sooal  quagnnie. 
Among  the  important  works  that  have  already 
appeared  in  this  series  are  the  following: 

Rational  Money^  The  City  for  the  People^ 
The  Telegraph  Monopoly  ^  The  Story  of  New 
Zealandf  Direct  LegitlaHon^  and  The  RaU" 
HHiyt ,  the  Trutte  and  the  People^  all  by  Pro- 
fessor Parsons;  El^menU  of  TaxaUon^  by  N. 
M.  Taylor;  The  Organization  and  Control  cf 
Induetrial  Corporations,  by  F.  £.  Horad^; 
The  Land  Question  from  Various  Points  ef 
View,  by  various  writers;  and  Polities  m  New 
Zealand,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  political  portions  of  The  Story  of 
New  Zealand,  edited  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  influence  of  several  of  these  works  on 
leading  statesmen,  economists  and  thinkers 
has  b^n  very  pronounced,  while  the  effect  of 
many  of  them  on  the  more  progressive  and 
thoughtful  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citisens 
has  been  equally  marked.  It  is  just  audi  self- 
sacrificing  and  patriotic  labors  for  the  great 
cause  of  true  democracy  as  Dr.  Taylor  is  cany- 
ing  forward  that  will  turn  the  scales  for  £pee- 
dom  and  justice  in  the  crucial  hour  to  whidi 
the  nation  is  hurrying.  His  work  is  marked  by 
that  fine  spirit  of  lof^  altruism  and  love  of 
justice  that  led  Morris  and  other  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary patriots  to  stake  all  earthly  posses- 
sions for  the  salvation  of  the  people's  cause. 
Among  our  apostles  and  leaders  of  progressive 
democracy  we  know  of  no  two  men  •  more 
single-hearted  or  more  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  dvic  righteousness  than 
Professor  Parsons  and  Dr.  Taylor. 
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Man  the  Social  Creaior,  By  Hemy  Demarest 
Uoyd.  Qoth.  Pp.280.  Price,  $2.00  net. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

• 

TO  KNOW  Henry  Demarest  Uoyd  was 
to  love  him,  to  see  with  some  of  the  g^ory 
of  his  vision,  to  partly  feel  with  the  incisive 
keenness  of  his  insight,  to  move  upward  with 
the  pulsing  power  of  his  aspirations,  to  be  in- 
spired by  some  of  the  splendor  of  his  passion 
for  man,  for  his  brotherhood,  for  the  social 
organism.  Actually  giving  his  life  at  the  call 
for  a  speech  for  social  justice,  he  has  passed 
from  us  and  we  can  never  again  here  meet  that 
gentle  yet  valiant  and  knightly  spirit.  But  he, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh  and  fiveth,  and  his 
spirit  can  and  will  inspire  others  perhaps  un- 
born. 

Of  the  half  dozen  books  that  he  wrote,  the 
posthumous  one,  Man  the  Social  Creator,  re- 
cently published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany, is  the  fullest  and  finest  revelation  of  his 
rare  spirit.  We  may  mourn  that  his  book 
entitled  The  Stoiee  Sovereign  and  dealing 
more  particularly  with  the  development  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  in  that  model  re- 
public, was  so  much  in  his  brain  as  to  be  now 
lost  to  us,  but  we  must  rejoice  that  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House  and  Mrs.  Anne  With- 
ington,  his  sister,  could  from  notes,  addresses, 
letters,  etc.,  prepare  this  book  which  is  really 
Mr.  Lloyd's  philosophy  of  living,  his  final 
message  to  his  time. 

It  is  a  book  of  optismism.  Friends  coming 
dose  to  Mr.  Uoyd  know  that  the  misery  and 
waste  of  our  time  and  system  often  bore  so 
cruelly  on  his  tender  spirit  as  to  make  him 
seem  a  pessimist,  almost  a  violent  revolutionist, 
but  in  this  book,  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
with  the  broad  sweep  -of  his  vision  and  his 
abiding  faith  asserts  itself  in  an  optimistic,  a 
creative  work.  This  begins  in  its  opening 
where  he  says: 

"Man  is  a  creator,  and  in  his  province  is 
the   creator  and   redeemer  of  himself  and 

•  Book!  intandtd  for  xertow  in  Tn  Abbi ▲  ihoaU  be 
addre«ed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  AUtorUa  Department,  Tn 
Abuca,  Boettm,  Mam. 


society.  .  .  .  Man  is  not  to  be  a  loving 
animal  but  is  one.  From  the  simple  hearth- 
stone up  to  the  magnificent  Capitol,  man  has 
always  oi^ganized  his  love.  This  he  is  about 
to  do  now  in  the  new  territories  of  contact 
opened  by  the  industrial  revolution." 

And  it  only  ends  in  this  last  sentence  which  is: 

"The  sore  consciousness  of  our  worid  of  to- 
day, of  its  evils  and  greed,  is  the  sure  sign  that 
we  are  travailing  into  a  new  conscience,  and 
through  it  into  a  new  and  finally  unconscious 
happiness  of  brotherliness  in  labor.  No  man 
can  be  truly  religious  who  believes  in  the  God 
of  yesterday  or  rests  in  the  God  of  to-day. 
There  is  no  salvation  save  in  the  God  of  to- 


morrow. 

Tlie  fundamental  ideal  of  this  book  is,  to  use 
his  own  words,  that  "the  modem  wealth  pro- 
duction which  is  bringing  all  men  into  propin- 
quity, has  for  its  sure  end  making  aU  these 
men  lovers."  And  from  this  contact  and  the 
love  generated  by  it  is  to  come  a  new  organism, 
or  rather  a  consciousness  of  the  organism 
which  is  already  here,  a  consciousness  that  we 
are  members  one  of  another;  that  we  belong  to 
a  social  whole  which  is  larger  and  finer  and 
greater  than  any  of  its  units  and  to  which  we 
owe  all  loyalty  and  service.  And  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  social  unity  will  grow  the 
social  conscience,  for  as  he  puts  it:  ''The  sud- 
den and  vast  expansion  of  modem  business  has 
made  the  co&perative  commonwealth  a  physical 
fact.  Now  comes  the  next  expansion — that 
which  makes  the  co5perative  commonwealth 
a  moral  fact." 

The  very  titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  show 
the  development  of  his  thought.  They  are  as 
follows:  "The  Discovery  of  Social  Love," 
"Social  Progress  always  Religious,"  "Mere 
Contact  Making  for  Spiritual  Union,"  "Social 
Love  Creating  New  Forms  of  Social  life," 
"The  New  Conscience,"  "New  Conscience  in 
Industry,"  "New  Consdenoe  Transforming 
PoUtics— Killing  the  Party  Spirit,"  "The 
New  Conscience  Manifesting  Itself  in  Educa- 
tional Methods  and  Aims,"  "A  New  PoHtical 
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Economy  Predicting  a  New  Wealth,"  "The 
Church  of  the  Deed/'  and  "The  Religion  of 
Labor." 

As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  genninal,  thought- 
provoking  book.  It  is  deeply  religious  and 
ethically  lofty.  It  is  written  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
luminous,  eloquent  style,  with  many  flashing 
epigrams  and  keen  strokes  of  wit.  Occasion- 
ally the  thread  of  the  thought  is  not  quite  as 
smooth  as  if  Mr.  Lloyd  had  lived  to  finish  it, 
but  the  work  of  the  editors  is  exoeedin^y 
well  done.  Probably  no  two  people  in  more 
complete  S3niipathy  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  thought 
and  work  could  be  found  than  his  sister  and 
Miss  Addams.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  which 
everyone  interested  in  the  development  of  our 
country  should  not  only  read  but  own,  study 
and  mark.  Eltweed  Pomerot. 


American  Charader.  ByBmnder  Matthews. 
Pp.40.  Cloth.  Price,  75  cents  net.  Flex- 
ible leather,  boxed,  price,  $1.50  net.  Post- 
age, 8  cents.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Company. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  and  timely 
contribution  to  the  virile  literature  of  the  day. 
A  French  critic  in  interviewing  Count  Tolstoi 
made  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  American 
people — ^an  arraignment  which  Count  Tolstoi 
did  not  admit  to  be  just,  but  it  did  not  surprise 
the  great  Russian.  Professor  Matthews' 
reply  to  this  arraignment  was  primarily  pre- 
pu«d  and  delivered  before  the  alumnfe  of 
Columbia  University  and  is  marked  by  the 
care  that  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a  dis- 
cussion intended  to  be  delivered  before  the 
very  thoughtful.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  pleas- 
ant contrast  with  the  many  hastfly  written 
essays  that  flood  the  present-day  press. 

One  may  not  agree  with  Professor  Matthews 
at  all  times;  but  for  the  most  part  the  views 
expressed  are  not  only  weU-considered  but  we 
think  they  are  sound.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  author  frankly  admits  many  of  the 
evils  that  form  the  basis  of  the  Frenchman's 
too  sweeping  generalizations  and  that  his  views 
on  them  are  such  as  to  make  for  a  nobler  man- 
hood. We  do  not  entertain  quite  such  optim- 
istic views  as  does  Professor  Matthews  as  to  the 
eariy  social  ostracizing  of  all  the  Captain 
Kidds  of  modem  finance  who  have  acquired 
their  fortunes  largely  by  injustice  and  indirec- 
tion; yet  we  do  believe  that  a  moral  renais- 
sance is  slowly  dawning  and  that  there  is  suffi- 


cient moral  virility  in  the  American  people  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  giant-like  power 
of  the  criminal  rich  and  restore  the  Republic 
to  its  old  moorings  by  bringing  the  people  to  t 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  old  ideals 
that  were  the  impregnable  tower  of  strength 
and  the  gloiy  of  the  Republic  when  the  Uni^ 
States  was  the  moral  leader  of  the  world. 


The  District  Attorney.  By  T'^liam  Sage. 
Qoth.  Pp.  296.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown    &  Company. 

Not  since  Robert  Herrick's  The  Commtm 
Lot  has  there  appeared  a  finer  study  of  pre- 
sent-day American  life  than  The  Dietrid 
Attorney.  Mr.  Sage  has  written  a  strong, 
virile  romance,  compelling  in  its  hold  over  the 
imagination  and  giving  a  startlin^y  realistic 
picture  of  eidsting  political  and  commerdsi 
conditions  in  our  great  metropolis. 

The  hero,  a  splendid  tjrpe  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican manhood  that  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  front  in  our  political  life,  is  the  aon  of  the 
head  of  a  powerfid  trust.  His  father  has 
given  him  a  fine  legal  education  in  order  that 
he  may  aid  him  in  building  up  his  business  to 
even  huger  proportions  and  that  he  may  be 
fitted  to  assume  the  leadership  iriien  the 
father's  period  of  active  labor  shall  be  ended. 
Richard  Haverland  enters  enthutriasHrally 
into  his  father's  proposition  that  he  shall  begm 
his  work  at  once,  but  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
methods  by  which  his  father's  great  wealth  has 
been  acquired  fills  him  with  aversion  and  he 
tells  him  that  he  can  have  no  part  in  the  mercil- 
less  crushing  of  all  competitors  which  is  the 
fibced  policy  of  the  great  combination.  His 
father  argues  with  him,  but  to  no  avail.  Hi^ 
separate,  althouf^  the  young  man  still  visits 
his  home  occasionally.  He  takes  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  marries  the  dau^ter  of  the  man 
who  has  longest  held  out  against  the  power  of 
the  great  trust  of  which  Samuel  Haverland  is 
the  head.  It  is  up-hill  work  at  first,  but  giad- 
ually  he  begins  to  attract  attention.  FkiaOj 
he  is  nominated  by  the  Independents  for 
District-Attorney  and*  is  elected.  He  profcs 
to  be  a  man  who  takes  his  hi^  office  aerionsfy. 
Reports  of  bribery  and  corruption  come  to  lus 
ears.  He  acts  promptly,  beginning  with  tbe 
small  offenders  and  following  the  trafl  until  tt 
last  it  leads  to  his  father's  dosel  business  asso- 
ciate, a  man  who  has  just  been  elected  to  tiie 
United  States  Senate.  He  prooecntes  and 
convicts  him.    Uia  father's  health  is  begiaiiBil 
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to  fail  and  he  sends  once  more  for  his  son, 
making  a  final  appeal  to  him  to  give  up  the 
work  to  which  the  people  have  called  him. 
This  he  steadfastly  refuses  to  do,  and  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
which  describes  the  final  struggle  between  the 
old  captain  of  industry  and  the  young  cham- 
pion of  the  people's  rights. 

The  character  of  Sunuel  Haverland  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  drawn,  although  all  the  cfaar- 
■acters  in  the  story  are  real  and  convincing. 

AifT  C.  Rich. 


The  Undying  Past.  By  Hermann  Sudermann. 
Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall.  Cloth. 
Pp.  S82.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

This  is  a  gloomy  but  powerful  psychologic 
irtudy  which  also  gives  a  &ie  realistic  picture  of 
life  on  the  great  landed  estates  of  Prussia. 

Three  characters  stand  out  in  bold  relief; 
Leo  SoUenthin,  the  hero;  Ulrich  Kletzingk, 
his  friend;  and  Felicitas,  the  wife  of  the  latter 
and  the  former  mistress  of  Leo. 

Leo,  years  before  the  opening  of  the  stoiy, 
had  killed  in  a  duel  Felicitas'  first  husband, 
'Ostensibly  over  a  game  of  cards,  but  really  be- 
cause his  attentions  to  Felicitas  had -become 
known  to  the  husband.  Sollenthin  then  left 
the  country  for  several  years,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  stoiy  has  returned  to  find  that  his 
dearest  friend,  Ulrich  Kletzingk,  an  idealist 
and  dreamer  with  fine  and  endted  ideas  of 
honor,  has  wedded  Felicitas,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  duel  between  her 
former  husband  and  Leo  and  believing  her  to 
be  the  embodiment  of  purity  and  virtue. 
Felicitas  b  at  heart  a  courtezan.  Not  content 
with  the  devotion  of  her  husband,  she  tries 
again  to  throw  the  old  wiles  around  Leo,  and 
succeeds  in  a  measure.  The  ghost  of  by-gone 
days  stands  as  a  haunting  presence  between 
Leo  and  Ulrich;  the  "undying  past"  ever 
throws  its  shadow  over  the  present. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  events  which  grow 
out  of  such  conditions  cannot  be  other  than 
unpleasant  throughout;  although  the  gloom  of 
the  stoiy  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  sweet  and 
simple  character  of  Hertha  and  her  unselfish 
devotion  to  Leo.  At  the  veiy  end  of  the  ro- 
mance a  tiny  ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  break 
through  the  darkness  and  we  see  a  prospect — 
faint,  it  is  true — that  Leo  may  at  length  be  able 
to  lay  the  ghost  of  his  fonner  deeds  and  become 
•once  more  a  normal,  healthy-minded  man  audi 


as  nature  intended  him  to  be,  worthy  of  the 
friendship  of  the  poet  and  idealist,  Ulrich. 

Amt  C.  Rich. 

Blindfolded.  By  Earle  Ashley  Walcott.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth.  Pp.400.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  mysteiy-romance  displaying  con- 
siderable abilil^  on  the  part  of  the  author  in 
construction,  plot  and  counterplot.  It  is  fairly 
well  written  and  is,  we  think,  the  best  stoiy  of 
the  kind  that  has  appeared  in  recent  months, 
though  for  readers  who  demand  the  element  of 
probability  in  fiction  it,  like  most  of  the  present 
ent-day  mysteiy  tales  or  deiective  romances, 
will  hold  little  interest,  for  the  demands  on  the 
credulity  of  the  reader  are  almost  as  great  as 
those  made  by  The  Arabian  NighU.  Blind- 
folded is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  do  for  twen- 
tieth-centuiy  metropolitan  life  what  the  most 
daring  romantic  novelists  have  essayed  in  deal- 
ing with  less  familiar  and  more  remote  feudal 
periods.  Often  the  reader  will  be  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  D'Artagnan  romances  of  the  elder 
Dumas;  not  that  there  is  here  the  wealth  of  .im- 
agination or  the  painstaking  regardfor  historical 
details  and  verities,  or  the  fine  descriptions  that 
have  given  more  than  ephemeral  popularity  to 
The  Three  MuehOeere  and  their  companion 
stories,  for  here  we  have  the  nervous  haste  and 
scorn  of  detail  and  absence  of  wealth  of  descrip- 
tion that  are  peculiar  to  our  present-day  novels 
and  mysieiy  and  detective  tales,  and  there  is  also 
lacking  the  power  of  imagination  that  gives 
peculiar  fascination  to  the  Dumas  romances; 
but  in  other  respects  the  many  points  of  anal- 
ogy are  striking.  In  the  place  of  D'Artagnan 
in  the  loyal  service  of  the  Queen  of  France,  we 
have  the  hero,  unceremoniously,  throu^  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  made  the  knight  of  the 
brilliant  and  immensely  rich  wife  of  Doddridge 
Knapp,  the  king  of  the  Street  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Ejiapp  is  also  the  mother  of  the  beautiful 
Luella,  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  In  the  place  of 
the  companions  of  D'Artagnan,  we  have  his 
faithful  guard  of  mercenaries  surrounding  him 
day  and  ni^t,  who,  however,  do  not  prevent 
the  mercenaries  of  the  powerful  double  of  Dod- 
dridge Knapp  from  working  great  mischief  and 
occasioning  no  end  of  exciting  and  often  tragic 
episodes,  in  which  there  are  enou^  hur- 
breadth  escapes  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
novel  reader.  The  plot  revolves  around  a 
mysterious  child,  for  the  possession  of  which 
the  disowned  brother  of  Doddridge  Knapp, 
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who  passes  under  the  name  of  Lane,  is  battling 
against  Mrs.  Knapp.  The  love  romance  that 
runs  through  the  iaAe  is  subordinated  to  the 
master-theme,  but  is  sufficiently  prominent  to 
lighten  the  stoiy  and  give  to  it  additional  in- 
terest. 


The  Challenge.  By  Warren  Cheney.  Dlus- 
trated.  Cloth.  Pp.  886.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

This  is  a  well-written,  spirited  love-romance 
somewhat  conventional  in  construction,  but 
concerned  with  scenes  and  life  but  little  ex- 
ploited by  novelists,  thus  presenting  a  fresh- 
ness and  interest  that  relieve  it  of  the  monotony 
which  characterizes  so  many  melodramatic 
romances. 

The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  a  fur- 
gathering  post  in  Alaska  during  the  Russian 
occupation.  The  commandant  of  the  post, 
his  aide,  the  hero  of  the  story,  the  blood-signed 
brother  of  the  hero,  the  heroine  and  two 
other  women,  a  malevolent  priest  whose  sinis- 
ter figure  darkens  most  of  the  tale,  and  the  evil- 
minded  father  of  the  heroine  who  seconds  the 
priest  in  much  of  his  mischief-making,  are  the 
central  characters  of  this  romance  which 
abounds  in  spirited  and  frequently  highly  ex- 
citing episodes.  Often,  as  is  wont  in  this  class 
of  novels,  the  outlook  seems  veiy  dark  for  the 
hero  and  the  maiden  of  his  thought,  but  in  the 
end  the  clouds  roll  back,  the  sun  shines,  and  all 
is  well.  There  are  some  very  strong  situations 
and  finely-drawn  scenes  in  the  work,  which  on 
the  whole  is  far  above  the  ordinary  present-day 
stoiy  of  this  character.  It  is  a  novel  that  will 
please  lovers  of  romantic  melodramatic  fiction. 


Stories  from  Dickens,  By  J.  Walker  McSpad- 
den.  niustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  876.  Price, 
60  cents. 

Stories  from  Scottish  History.  By  M.  L.  Ed- 
gar, niustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  840.  Price, 
60  cents. 

TaUs  from  Herodotus.  By  H.  A.  Havell.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  290.  Price,  60  cents. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
these  works  for  the  young.  They  are  all  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  books  that  all  normal  children 
enjoy.    They  are  nothing  if  not  interesting. 


and  no  boy  or  girl  with  any  taste  for  reading, 
who  once  commences  one  of  them,  will  aban- 
don it  until  the  contents  of  every  page  have 
been  enjoyed.  But  they  have  far  more  than 
this  to  commend  them.  They  are  literature 
such  as  is  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  young  of  the 
present  day  when  hastily-written  stories  are 
considered  good  enou^  for  children;  while 
they  will  serve  to  whet  the  child's  appetite  not 
only  for  the  best  in  romance,  but  also  for  his- 
torical knowledge.  Thus  they  will  become  as 
it  were  the  floral-decked  ante-room  to  the 
stately  temples  of  literature  and  history. 

The  Stories  from  Dickens  take  up  the  life- 
tales  of  children  in  Dickens'  great  books,  tell- 
ing them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  great  mas- 
ter's own  language.  They  are  stories  of  the 
most  famous  of  Dickens'  boys  and  girls,  taken 
out  of  the  great  panoramic  sketches  of  life  as  he 
saw  and  painted  them.  In  this  work  we  have 
"The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist,"  "The  Stoiy  of 
Smike  and  His  Teacher,"' "The  Story  of  little 
Nell,"  "The  Story  of  Paul  and  Florence  Dom- 
bey,"  "The  Story  of  Pip  as  Told  by  Himself, " 
"The  Story  of  Little  Dorrit,"  and  "Tlie  P^ 
sonal  History  of  David  Copperfield." 

The  Stories  from  Scottish  History  are  not  a 
whit  less  interesting,  and  for  many  children 
they  will  hold  even  greater  fascination  than 
those  from  Dickens,  for  these  are  taken  bom 
the  wonderful  historical  stories  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  which  he  wrote  for  his  grandson.  They 
throw  the  same  fascinating  spell  over  the  child's 
imagination  that  the  great  masterpieoes  of 
Scott  have  so  long  thrown  over  the  minds  of 
adult  readers.  They  deal  with  only  three  cen- 
turies of  Scottish  history  from  the  days  of  the 
famous  struggle  for  Scottish  independence  un- 
der Bruce  and  Wallace,  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  These  stories  will  do  very  much  to- 
ward stimulating  the  child's  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  while  conveying  a  vast 
amount  of  important  historical  matter  relating 
to  some  of  the  most  stirring  days  in  the  histoiy 
of  Scotland.  It  is  well,  however,  for  the  reader 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  Tory  and  his  historical  tales  are  some- 
times strongly  tinged  with  the  deep  reactionaiT 
prejudices  he  enteretained. 

The  Tales  from  Herodotus  are  equally  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  dbild  who  could  fail  to  feel  the  enthralling 
spell  in  these  marvelous  tales  tc^d  by  the  father 
of  histoiy,  who  was  a  natural  stoiy-teller,  pos- 
sessing something  of  the  child-mind  widi  a 
child's  faith  that  we  are  constrained  at  times  to 
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call  credulity.  The  historian's  tales  in  this 
book  deal  very  largely  with  the  Greek  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  and  they  will  prove  as  help- 
ful and  stimulating  as  they  will  fascinating  to 
the  children  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  their 
reading. 

Common  American  and  European  Insects  and 
Common  Butterflies  and  Moths,  two  manuab 
prepared  by  William  Beutenmiiller,  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
16mo.,  pocket  size,  muslin.  Each,  25  cents 
net.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

In  these  two  admirable  manuab  are  repre- 
sented in  natural  colors  the  common  butter- 
flies, moths,  beetles,  bugs,  etc.,  of  America  and 
Europe.  The  names,  both  scientific  and 
common,  are  given.  These  works  have  been 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  William 
Beutenmiiller,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  The  manuab  are  valua- 
ble handbooks  for  all  persons  who  would  add 
to  their  knowledge  of  insect  life  when  on  vaca- 
tions or  traveb  in  the  country.  They  are 
small  and  can  easily  be  slipped  into  the  side 
pocket;  and  as  the  buttei^es  and  other  in- 
sects are  reproduced  in  their  natural  colors  it 
will  be  easy  to  quickly  and  accurately  identify 
them  by  their  scientific  and  common  names. 
Such  books  are  of  great  value  in  broadening 
the  culture  of  people  who  are  ever  ready  to  ac- 
quire knowledge. 


The  Essentials  of  United  States  History.  By 
William  A.  Mowry  and  Blanche  S.  Mowiy. 
With  maps  and  illustrations.  Cloth.  Pp. 
434.  Price,  90  cenU.  New  York:  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company. 

This  is  without  exception  the  best  brief 
history  of  our  countr}'  for  young  readers  that 
We  have  seen.  As  its  author  indicates,  it  is 
concerned  with  the  essentials  of  history,  but, 
what  is  rare  in  such  a  work,  the  essentiab  are 
presented  in  so  clear  and  interesting  a  manner 
as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  and 
hold  his  interest  in  a  compelling  way.  More- 
over, the  work  b  instinct  with  what  should  be 
a  dominant  note  in  twentieth-centuiy  civil- 
ization— ^the  spirit  of  peace  and  brotheriiood. 
Here  we  have  set  down  the  great  triumphs  of 


peace,  which  are  too  frequently  ignored  by 
writers  in  order  that  they  may  devote  undue 
attention  to  war  and  military  eicploits. 

"The  class-room,"  as  our  author  well 
observes  in  hb  preface,  "should  be  free  from 
the  spirit  of  militarism,  and  the  pupib  should 
see  dearly  that  gloiy  is  not  confined  to  the 
battlefield,  nor  patriotism  to  the  career  of  the 
soldier.  Attention  should  be  given  especially 
to  the  growing  tendency  among  the  nations  to 
avoid  wars  and  to  settle  all  international  dif- 
ficulties by  arbitration.  Nowhere  better  than 
in  the  history  lesson  can  we  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy  and  good-will  for  the  whole 
human  race." 

With  thb  work  in  hand,  any  parent  or 
teacher  who  takes  real  interest  in  the  child's 
education  can  make  the  hbtoiy  of  our  country 
as  fascinating  as  romance.  We  take  pleasure 
in  strongly  recommending  this  book  to  all 
readers  who  have  in  their  charge  the  care  and 
guidance  of  the  young. 


The  Unwritten  Law,  A  novel.  By  Arthur 
Henry.  Cloth.  Pp.  401.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Compnay. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
realistic  novel,  which  we  have  seen,  dealing 
with  American  life.  The  author  has  taken  a 
section  from  present-day  metropolitan  life,  as 
it  were,  and  with  the  accuracy  of  the  camera 
has  revealed  conditions  as  they  actually  ezbt 
in  the  various  stages  of  life.  More  than  thb, 
he  has  brou^t  into  hb  work  the  artist  element 
of  imagination,  which  in  pictorial  work  marks 
the  distinction  between  a  photograph  and  a 
great  painting. 

The  story  deab  with  the  life  of  typical 
Americans,  and  especially  that  of  certain 
children,  following  them  step  by  step,  through 
sunshine  and  gloom,  through  victory  and  de- 
feat, through  success  and  failure,  through 
honor  and  shame,  and  in  so  doing  it  gives  a 
wonderfully  vivid,  if  somewhat  somber  and  at 
times  tragic,  picture  of  preaent-day  life  in  the 
great  American  cities.  It  b  a  truer  reproduc- 
tion of  contemporaneous  cosmopolitan  ex- 
istence than  are  most  historical  essays  that 
claim  to  represent  things  as  they  are,  and  being 
instinct  with  the  higher  realism — ^that  subtie 
convincing  something  which  makes  the  crea- 
tions of  a  man  of  genius  palpitate  with  life — 
the  work  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  from 
loover  to  cover. 
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The  Tin  DiakerM.  By  lloyd  Osboume. 
Illustrated.  Boards.  Pp.  128.  Price,  50 
cents.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus 
Company. 

This  is  a  bright,  breezy  love  story  written 
with  no  other  object  than  to  entertain.  It  is 
artificial,  but  very  ingenious;  and,  thou^ 
not  wanting  in  the  elements  of  improbability, 
it  is  perhaps  probable  enou^  to  satisfy  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  a  fascinating  story 
which  will  enable  him  to  delightfully  while 
away  a  couple  of  hours,  or  who  is  in  search  of 
some  diverting  tale  to  rest  the  tired  brain. 

In  the  stoiy  the  heroine,  a  dau^ter  of  an 
American  trust  magnate,  goes  into  a  seeming 
decline  after  the  death  of  her  mother.  Her 
father,  acting  on  the  physician's  orders,  sends 
her  to  Europe.  She  is  accompanied  by  an 
eccentric  and  miserly  aunt  as  a  chaperon.  In 
London  the  trouble  begins  when  the  aunt  reads 
the  offer,  in  a  newspaper,  of  one  thousand 
pounds  to  any  one  who  can  find  a  tin  disk 
hidden  in  the  groimd  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
dty.  The  aunt  immediately  becomes  a  disk- 
searcher  or  "disker,"as  the  himters  are  termed. 
The  search  is  to  be  carried  on  between  mid- 
night and  morning  and  the  police  are  arresting 
the  diskers  whenever  they  find  them  trespassing 
on  private  land.  Very  exciting  episodes 
occur,  the  culmination  being  reached  when  a 
private  park  is  invaded  by  the  diskers  and  the 
heroine  is  caught  by  the  son  of  Sir  Greorge 
Morse-Galkyn  who  proposes  to  send  her  to  the 
police  court  in  tli^  morning.  He  relents, 
however,  and  the  love  romance  begins. 

The  Tin  Diskere  is  one  of  Mr.  Osboume's 
best  short  stories,  and  this  will  be  sufficient 
guarantee  to  satisty  his  host  of  admirers  that 
the  tale  is  well  worth  the  reading. 

The  Watermead  Affair.  By  Robert  Barr. 
Boards.  Pp.  127.  Price,  50  cents.  Phila- 
delphia:   Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  excellent  short  story  by  Robert  Barr 
is,  ethically  considered,  far  more  valuable  than 
Uoyd  Osborne's  The  Tin  Diskere,  for  it  in- 
cidentally impresses  many  important  truths 
and  it  illustrates  the  rising  of  a  naturally  fine 
nature,  drugged  and  deadened  by  wealth  and  a 
soul-destroying  environment,  into  the  estate  of 
responsible  manhood,  under  the  stress  of 
poverfy. 

The  stoiy  deab  with  a  young  nobleman 
who  has  been  prodigal  with  his  wealth,  giving 


and  loaning  lavishly  while  indulging  his  tastes^ 
and  vanities  without  stint.  He  has  a  passion 
for  automobiles.  No  chauffeur  in  England 
can  better  manage  a  complex  machine  than 
John  Trumble,  Seventh  Eiarl  of  Watermead» 
who,  when  he  finds  himself  thrown  into  bank- 
ruptcy for  a  time,  promptiy  accepts  a  humUe 
position  as  chauffeur  for  an  old  philanthropic 
physician.  This  brings  him  into  social  contact 
with  a  certain  beautiful  but  very  proud  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  venerable  clergy- 
man. A  love  romance  and  a  happy  ending 
comprise  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  and  are 
most  charmingly  set  forth.  It  is  an  excellent 
stoiy  for  those  in  search  of  a  bright,  brief  and 
pleasing  little  romance. 

The  Cynic'e  Rvlea  of  Conduct.  By  Chester 
Field,  Jr.   Boards.   Pp.  07.   Price,  50  cents. 

The  Cynic*9  Dictionary.  By  Harry  Thompson. 
Boards.  Pp.  95.  Price,  50  cents.  I^iila- 
delphia:    B^iy  Altemus  Company. 

These  two  little  books  are  extremely  bri^t 
and  will  delist  the  veiy  laige  number  of 
people  who  enjoy  clever,  keen,  humorous  and 
satirical  epigrammatic  utterances.  There 
have  recentiy  appeared  many  volumes  of  this 
character.  Some  have  been  thorough 
witty,  but  many  have  lacked  the  saving  salt  ci 
genuine  humor  and  originality,  so  they  are 
therefore  not  worth  the  reading.  These  bods 
are,  however,  among  the  very  best  of  this  diss 
of  publications,  scintillating  from  cover  to 
cover  with  mirth-provoking  utterances.  Hiat 
the  reader  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  worki, 
we  give  the  following  extracts  from  The  Cynie'i 
Rules  of  Conduct: 

"Remember  that  your  wife's  wardrobe  is  & 
Bradstreet  in  which  women  look  for  your 
rating." 

"It  is  not  good  form  for  a  young  girl  to  go 
to  the  theater  with  a  gentieman,  unacoom- 
panied  by  a  chaperon.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  good  fun  for  her  to  go  to  the  theater 
with  a  chaperon,  unaccompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man." 

"When  you  step  on  a  lady's  toes  make 
some  offhand  remark  about  her  feet  being  too 
small  to  be  seen.  This  is  older  than  the  cavc- 
dwdkrs;  but  it  still  works." 

"  Do  n't  forget  to  tell  her  that  she  'a  *not  like 
other  girls.'  It  always  works,  whetlier  yon 
spring  it  on  the  belle  of  the  village,  the  pA 
with  a  hare  lip  or  the  bearded  lady  at  the 
cucus. 
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"It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  your  linen  as  the 
leopard  does  his  spots." 

"If  a  man's  worth  doing  at  all,  he  's  worth 
doing  well." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  The  Cynic*9 
Dictionary: 


•f, 
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Conservatism  is  radicalism  in  its  dotage." 
'Alimony — ^The  grass  widow's  pension." 
'Am/xieur  Farming — ^A  form  of  extrava- 
gance practiced  by  men  who  do  not  wish  to  die 
rich." 

**  Banquet — A  fifty  cent  dinner  that  you  pay 
five  dollars  for." 

**  Caution — ^The  brake  that  stops  a  career 
from  running  up-hiU  to  success." 


Confession — Owning   up   when   you   are 
sure  to  be  caught." 

**  Curiosity — Paying  a  thousand  dollars  to 
see  your  appendix." 

**CivU  Service — Something  you  tip  a  waiter 
for  and  do  n't  get." 

**Cozy  Comer — ^Any  comer   that  doesn't 
contain  a  cha]^ron." 

*' Engagement    Ring — Matrimony's    prom- 
issory note." 

**  Furious — A  word  expressing  the  pleasure 
a  girl  experiences  when  she  is  kissed." 

**  Gossip — ^The  counterfeit  coin  of  conver- 
sation." 

'Rouge — Face  suicide." 
'  Ridicule — ^The  pin  that  pricks  the  bubble  of 
egotism." 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


CIYILIZATION-BUILDERS  AT  WORK:  In 
this  iKue  of  The  Arena  we  publish  the 
openiDg  pi^>er  in  a  Bcrita  of  very  important  oontri- 
ImtioDS  Oiat  wiU  add  ((reatly  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  review  during  the  coming  year,  dealing 
with  representative  builders  of  a  nouer  civiliasation 
and  the  practical  work  thev  are  achieving.  Two 
thinffs  are  all-important  at  the  present  time:  one  is 
the  Karless  nniwiialring  of  the  dvilisatjon-destroyinff 
influences;  the  other,  the  nroper  emphasiring  <3 
the  dvilization-buildiiig  work  that  is  being  carried 
forward  and  descriptions  oi  means  and  methods 
for  meeting  and  overoominff  the  present  evils.  In 
the  canjing  forward  of  both  these  works  The 
Arena  will  strive  to  lead.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  manv  great  woricers  and  fundamental  tninkers 
who  are  laying  broadly  and  firmlv  the  foundation 
for  a  better  civilisation.  One  of  these  practical 
way-showers  is  N.  O.  Nelson,  whose  work  is  so 
luminoualv  and  fascinatingly  described  by  Mr. 
Eads.  Tne  fine  iUustrations  that  accompany  the 
wper  also  illustrate  an  important  and  attractive 
feature  which  will  marie  The  Arena  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Fine  illustratwns,  when  they  are  demandea 
to  property  illustrate  an  artide,  will  be  employed. 


Studies  of  Social  Conditions  in  Foreign  Lands: 
In  Matnard  Butler's  very  thoiuditful  p^ier  pre- 
sented in  this  issue  under  the  titw  of  Concerning 
Those  Who  Work,  The  Arena  gives  the  first  of  a 
series  erf  hig^  important  authoritative  studies  of 
social  and  political  conditions  in  foreign  lands.  Our 
Berlin  correspondent  wiD  continue  a  series  of  con- 
tributions dealinff  with  conditions  and  movements, 
fundamental  ana  vital  in  diaiader,  in  the  German 
empire.    Among    other    important    contribiitioaB 


that  belonff  to  this  group  and  which  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent in  earn  issues  will bepapers  by  Hon.  EnwARD 
Trboear,  Secretary  for  Labor  for  New  Zealand, 
and  Hon.  J.  Hennixer  Heatqn,  M.  P.,  the  most 
eminent  of  English  postal  experts. 


Riehard  Seddon:  Speaking  of  Mr.  Treoear  re- 
minds us  of  the  study  which  we  present  in  Uiis  issue 
of  New  Zealand's  great  IVime-Mmister  whose  un- 
timely death  last  June  has  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
progressive  democracy  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
effiaent  statesmen  of  modem  times.  We  have 
si^en  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  this  master- 
puilder  of  a  liberal  commonwealth,  because  his  life 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  ^uns ;  because  his  work 
affords  a  striking  iUustration  m  what  a  courageous, 
incorruptible  ami  truly  democratic  statesman  can 
achieve  for  the  good  <H,all  the  people;  and  finally 
because  it  is  our  conviction  that  in  biognphical 
sketches  of  the  gftai  leaders  and  way-shqwers  of 
democracy,  espeoally  when  they  give  their  ideals 
of  government,  is  found  one  of  tte  most  valuable 
aids  to  the  cause  of  popular  rule. 


Polygamjf  and  the  Constitution:  Temodobm 
ScBROEDER,  oiie  of  the  strongest  and  most  sggra*- 
sive  progressive  thinkers  of  the  day,  contnmites 
a  voir  timely  and  important  paper  on  Polygamic 
and  vie  Constitution  to  this  issue  of  The  Aubna. 
Mr.  ScHROEDER  Went  to  Utah  prejudiced  rather  in 
favor  of  than  against  the  Monnons,  bdievinff  that 
Ihev  were  beii^  persecuted  for  their  religknis  tielief 
and  that  the  <£ugeB  against  them  were  grossly  ex- 
aggerated.   After  a  resideDoe  of  some  time  in  Utah 
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and  a  Tetr  careful  studj  of  the  idiole  aitiiatioii, 
however,  nia  Tiewi  underwent  an  entire  duuDee. 
Etb  kmff  readenoe  among  them  and  hii  exhauatnc 
ftudj  of  the  hteratuR  of  the  Mormona  no  less  than 
of  conditiona  as  he  fomid  t^^em  render  his  peper 

of  special  value.  

Th0  Ccfuwnr^  of  Weal\'  We  have  received 
many  letters  addn^^  for  a«c)ear,  afanple  exposition 
of  the  ideals  of  Socialism, — a  pa^wr  at  onoe  reliable 
in  character  and  jet  so  plain  as  to  be  int^igjble  to 
"the  man  on  the  street  who  has  litde  timeior  ab- 
stract discussions  or  fine-snun  theorizing.  Sudi 
persons  will,  we  think,  find  Mr.  Hitchcock's  con- 
tribution entitled  Conmmpium  of  Wealth:  Individ- 
vol  and  ColUeUve,  a  timdr  and  helpful  paper.  The 
author  is  an  able  and  well-known  Socialist  of  Mas- 
aachusetts.   ' 

The  Mifaeuloui  ConeepHon  and  the  ZeU-QtUL 
In  this  issue  we  present  a  somewhat  lenffthy  and 
exhaustive  reply  to  the  thoughts  presentea  in  such 
pi^^ers  as  Mrs.  Trabk's  The  Vtrgm  Birth  and  the 
article  entitled  Hereey  in  the  Epiecopal  Chvsrth^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Octobv  number.  Dr. 
BuBHBT  18  a  rq>e  scholar  and  presents  the  old-time 
orthodox  views,  we  think,  as  aUy  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  given.  Owing  to  the  fact  ttiat  the 
orthodox  pepers  are  aU  open  to  such  contributions 
as  Dr.  Bubhbt's  we  do  not  fed  it  so  important  to 
give  such  views  as  we  do  the  newer  visions  of  our 
wonderful  ase,  vibrant  with  what  it  seems  to  us  is 
a  loftier  ana  truer  faith,  because  the  new  messaj^ 
is  denied  a  hearing  in  Uie  church  papers;  yet  for 
the  sake  of  giving  our  readers  the  aDlest  possible 
reply  to  the  new  scholarshqp  we  present  Dr.  Bubh- 
bt's acholarty  contribution. 


UnreoogniMed  Insanity:  We  wish  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  important  paper  on 
Unreooqniged  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Petersen.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  roan  who  for  years  m  America  and  Europe 
has  made  a  qwdal  study  of  nervous  and  mental 
phenomena,  especially  in  abnormal  states.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  authors  in  the  New 
World  on  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  agent 


Shaa  Edmsated  Chinamen  Be  WeUomed  to  Ow 
Shone  f  InMrs.GouQAB'scontnbutionoiirreadaB 
wiD  find  a  thoughtpstimulatiiw  uvument  *gMi^ 
the  admission  ofthe  educated  Chinaman  wfaick 
meritB  careful  consideration,  owing  to  the  author's 
travels  in  China,  the  Philippines  and  other  Orientsl 
lands,  where  she  has  made  a  special  stucfy  of  Chi- 
nese life.  This  gives  wpeaaX  vahie  to  her  viem, 
thou^  personally  we  confess  they  are  not  altogether 
oonvmcmg  to  us. 

The  RaOwaye.  The  Trude  and  The  People:  We 
hope  eveiy  reader  of  The  Areka  will  carefuUj 
peruse  the  extracts  given  in  our  book-stucfy  oi  IVo- 
lessor  PABSON'sgreat  railway  work  which  appesn 
in  this  issue.  There  are  some  startling  facts  ^ven 
in  these  quotaticms  that  all  thinkiiig  Amencani 
should  be  cognizant  of,  especially  at  the  present 
time  when  the  struggle  between  the  railways  and 
the  people  is  being  carr^d  forward  in  the  battle  at 
the  polls. 


JHred^Legielation  m  Maine:  Tbe  Abena  pro- 
poses to  keep  iiB  readers  full^  posted  in  regard  to 
every  progressive  step  taken  m  the  great  ***"T*'g" 
for  wresting  the  government  from  the  boss  and  the 
priyileged  mterests  and  restoring  it  to  the  people 
by  securing  Direct-Le|Bpslation.  This  montb  our 
spedal  correspondent  from  Maine,  Mr.  Abneb  W. 
NiCHOiis,  who  is  the  leading  Direct-Legislation 
worker  in  the  Pine-TVee  State,  presents  an  excellent 
account  of  tiie  favorable  outlook  for  the  cause  in 
Maine. 


Our  Story:  In  pursuance  with  our  plan  to  publidi 
eadi  month  some  good  short  sioiy  that  vriD  mterest 
all  members  oi  toe  faniily  and  l^ten  aomewhst 
the  pages  of  the  magaxine,  we  this  mcmth  present 
a  unique  original  sioiy  entitled  The  Woman  With 
the  Knittina,  It  is  a  tale  very  strong  in  human 
interest  ana  highly  suggestive  m  its  iuustntion  of 
how  honest  l^gnlators  are  frequently  made  the  dupee 
of  the  criminal  interests  which  sedc  personal  or 
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two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  people  that  it 
would  be  best  to  nationalize  the  railways  ? 
Had  they  suffered  from  the  abuses  that 
mar  our  railroad  history  ?  Had  the  rail- 
roads dominated  their  governments,  state 
and  national,  built  up  giant  trusts  and 
monopolies  by  discriminating  rates  and 
transportation  favoritism,  compelled  the 
people  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  cap- 
ital, and  seriously  disturbed  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  ?  No;  the  most  vital 
railroad  abuses  we  suffer  from  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  Switzerland.  There 
was  no  fraudulent  stock,  no  rebate  sys- 
tem, no  railroad  lobby  at  the  national 
capital.  The  best-informed  authorities 
in  the  universities,  and  even  Dr.  Zemp, 
the  Minister  of  Railways,  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  discrimination;  and  political  cor- 
ruption had  been  veiy  rare. 

Professor  Borgeaud,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  Switzerland,  was  in- 
clined to  think,  when  I  first  put  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  railways  had  not  been 
guilty  of  bribing  legislators  or  exerting 
corrupt  influence  on  l^islation  through 
lobbies  or  otherwise,  a  fact  which  is  due, 
it  is  said,  to  the  existence  of  the  referen- 
dum, which  makes  it  practically  useless 
to  spend  money  for  corruption,  since  a 
moderate  percentage  of  the  people  may 
demand  a  vote  on  the  franchise  or  other 
measure  and  give  the  voters  a  chance  to 
turn  it  down  at  the  polls  in  spite  of  boodle 
legislation.  Afterward,  however,  the 
professor  caUed  my  attention  to  one  case, 
"the  only  one  he  knew  of,"  where  the 
vote  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  was  necessaiy 
to  the  fusion  of  the  Jura  Berne  and  the 
Swiss  Occidentale  under  the  Simplon 
Company.  The  Canton  owned  a  lot  of 
the  railway  shares  and  nothing  could  be 
done  without  its  vote.  Vesser,  a  man  of 
great  political  influence,  was  offered  an 
option  on  a  block  of  stock,  if  he  would 
carry  the  measure.  The  offer  was  worth 
about  30,000  francs  to  him.  He  took  it 
and  carried  the  bill,  whic^h,  apparently, 
was  not  against  the  public  interest  any- 
way. The  bribe  became  known,  and 
within  three  days  Vesser  had  to  resign 


his  oflEice,  a  result  **  brought  about  bj  the 
moral  pressure  of  his  friends  and  the 
public  and  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
press,  the  papers  of  his  own  party  joining 
in  the  attack." 

The  Government  from  early  years  had 
exerted  a  strong  control  over  the  railways. 
Under  the  law  of  July  £8,  185£,  charters 
were  granted  by  the  Cantons,  but  must 
be  approved  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 
The  railways  must  carry  the  mail,  in- 
cluding the  parcels-post,  free  of  charge; 
also  the  "  railway-post  officers  "  and  postal 
clerks  must  be  transported  free.  Soldiers 
and  accoutrements  of  war  must  be  taken 
at  one-half  the  lowest  regular  rates. 
Special  regulation  was  left  to  the  Cantons 
or  States. 

In  187£  the  Bundesrat  submitted  a  new 
law,  with  a  report  characterizing  as  ''a 
specially  great  evil  the  inability  of  the 
individual  Cantons  to  assert  tiieir  au- 
thority against  the  greater  railway  com- 
panies," which  had  resulted  in  difficulties 
over  the  establishment  of  new  lines  or 
their  transfer,  the  regulation  of  rates  and 
time-tables,  and  ''the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  companies  in  cases  of  liability." 

The  railway  law  of  December  23,  187£, 
subjected  rates  to  the  complete  control 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  opened 
to  Federal  inspection  all  acts  and  con- 
tracts relating  thereto.  A  time-limit  was 
placed  on  the  corporate  life  granted  in 
the  charters,  and  franchise  rights  were 
made  transferable  only  with  Federal  con- 
sent. Railways  were  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the 
expense  of  construction.  The  Gt>veni- 
ment  reserved  the  right  to  order  the  es- 
tablishment of  stations,  double  tracks, 
and  other  facilities.  The  provisions  as  to 
free  carriage  of  the  mails  were  reenact- 
ed.  An  annual  franchise  tax  in  propor- 
tion to  net  profits  was  provided  for,  and 
many  other  important  points  were  covered . 

These  and  other  laws  that  will  be  re- 
ferred to,  together  with  the  repurchase 
provisions  of  the  charters,  held  the  rail- 
ways pretty  well  in  check  as  compared 
with  ours. 


*'  PTf  do  nol  take  posaeuUm  of  our  tdoot,  Imt  art  pommted  bjf  than 
Tkeif  matter  ut  and  foret  ut  into  ihs  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiaiort,  we  mn»t  Jight  /or  tAom."— Huvi. 
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NATIONAUZATION    OF    RAILWAYS    IN    SWITZERLAND. 


Bt  Pkof.  Frank  Parsons,  PhJ>., 

Author  of  3V  CUg/erthe  PBOpU,  Tht  WorUPt  Bid  Boott,  The  Stary  qfNew  Zealand,  The  EaOwagt,  The  TnuU, 

end  The  People. 

FOR  FIFTY  years  Switzeriand  tried  The  change  in  six  years  from  a  two- 
private  ownership  of  railways,  but  thirds  vote  against  public  ownership  lo  a 
with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  public  owner- 
the  thoughtful  Republic  bq;an  to  nation-  ship  was  due  chiefly  to  a  thorough  dis- 
alize  the  roads  and  have  now  for  several  cussion  of  the  subject  in  the  press  and 
years  had  public  ownership  and  operation  on  the  platform,  and  to  a  more  complete 
of  all  the  principal  lines  except  the  St.  and  better  ccMisidered  [dan  for  national- 
Gothard,  which  will  be  taken  over  in  izing  the  railroads  backed  up  by  a  vigor- 
1909,  the  government  having  already  ous  cabinet  aigument  or  *' Message  of  the 
given  notice  of  purdiase  to  take  effect  at  National  Council  lo  the  Fedeval  Assem- 
that  time.  bly  Concerning  the  Purchase  of  the  Prin- 
The  pdicy  of  government  ownership  of  dpal  Lines  of  Swiss  Railways  "  (March 
railroads  was  decided  upon  by  direct  vote  25,  1897).  Consul-General  James  F. 
of  the  people  in  1898.  The  question  of  Du  Bois,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States 
national  purchase  of  railways  was  twice  Government  (February  21,  1898,  U.  8. 
voted  upon  under  the  popular  referen-  ConnUar  Reports,  vol.  56,  p.  584)  says: 
dum.    In  1891  the  vote  was  as  follows :  **  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 

public  has  such  a  bitter  contest  been 

J^^PJ^J^ ;*.*. '.**.■.*.'.'.*.'.'.'  m^OOO    waged,  and  never  before  has  the  Govem- 

AgBnmpuirTrr— ment  received  such  a  large  majority." 

Ma joiity  agsinil  parciiMe 159,500  The  big  majority  for  public  ownership 

A  httle  more  than  six  years  afterward,  was  a  surprise  even  to  the  warmest  friends 

in  February,  1898,  the  question  of  na-  <>'  ^  measure.    The  Zuricher  Past  said 

tional  ownership  of  railroads  was  again  ^^  next  day:  •'The  most  audacious  opti- 

submitted  with  the  foUowing  resuH:  ™^„^  ^^  !r^  remotest  idea  of  the 

possibihty  of  this  result;  Wjs  anticipated 

For  natiooAl  purcfaaie 884,882  only  a  majority  of  50,000  in  favor  at  the 

Ag^purcC;^ 176^11  most." 

Majority  for  public  ownenh^ 807,871        What  was  it  that  convinced  more  than 
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be  graduaUy  extinguished  instead  of  be- 
ing  piled  up,  as  the  companies  are  doing. 
Provision  has  be^i  made  in  Germany 
and  Belgium  for  the  amortization  of  the 
capital  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  French  railways  are  to 
come  to  the  State  free  of  debt  about  that 
time.  We  also  must  extinguish  the  cap- 
ital charges  on  our  railways,  so  thai  rates 
may  be  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  cost  of  operation." 

1£.  ''National  ownership  of  the  rail- 
ways will  tend  also  to  a  closer  national 
unity.  This  is  important,  for  by  reason 
of  differences  of  race,  eto.,  the  union  of 
interests  among  our  States  is  none  too 
strong." 

18.  **  The  success  of  the  German  roads 
affords  a  strong  example  of  the  value  of 
State  ownership."  **We  are  all  con- 
vinced," said  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
Switzerland,  ''that  State  management 
of  railways  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
Germany."* 

The  farmers  were  for  nationalizing  the 
railroads.  They  complained  of  inferior 
service  and  high  rates  on  agricultural 
products.  They  objected  to  stock  specu- 
lation and  to  tiie  holding  of  Swiss  rail- 
road stock  by  foreign  investors.  Capi- 
talists, not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  France,  specu- 
lated in  Swiss  securities,  and  the  common 
people  held,  as  stated  to  me  by  one  of 
their  leaders,  that  "financiers  have  no 
irght  to  speculate  with  interests  of  a 
national  character."  The  Farmers'  Al- 
liance was  for  the  purchase,  and  the 
trades  unions,  including  the  powerful 
union  of  the  railway  employes,  were  for 
it.  Several  of  the  most  prominent  labor 
leaders  of  the  country  told  me  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  workingmen  voted 
for  the  law.     Commercial  and  business 

^Ahhough  the  natxmalization  iA  raQways  in 
Fhiana  was  moot  frequently  referred  to,  the  move- 
ment in  other^countria  hdped  to  oonrinoe  the  Swiss. 
Belgium  after  long  trial  m  both  public  and  private 
roads  had  adopted  in  1870  the  policy  of  SUte  rail- 
ways, and  had  made  a  deciaed  success  of  it 
Austria,  which  at  one  time  sold  its  roads  under  the 
stress  of  financial  need  for  military  necessities,  had 


interests  were  largely  for  it,  also,  and  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Union  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  wrote  a  strong  pam- 
phlet in  favor  of  it. 

The  opposition  was  mainlj  of  two 
sorts,  capitalistic  and  racial.  The  capi- 
talistic opposition  did  not  expcmd  its 
strength  whoUy  in  argument.  Tremend- 
ous pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
employes  and  others  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  owners  and  managers  of 
the  railways  and  allies,  to  prevent  the 
signing  of  petitions  for  the  referendum 
and  voting  for  the  measure  at  the  pcXk, 
The  strongest  adverse  influence,  however, 
was  the  opposition  of  the  French-Swiss 
to  any  further  additions  to  the  power  of 
the  National  Grovemment.  The  Frendi- 
Swiss  constitute  about  one-third  of  die 
population  and  the  Grerman-Swiss  two- 
thirds.  Increase  in  the  power  of  the 
central  Government  means  an  increase 
of  Grerman  preponderance  and  awakens 
French  opposition.  The  French  also 
are  naturally  more  individualistic  and 
less  inclined  toward  public  enterprise 
than  the  Germans.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  Cantons  the  objection  to  centrd- 
ization  was  very  strong  even  ain<Hig  the 
Germans  because  they  feared  it  would 
increase  the  relative  importance  of  the 
big  Cantons,  Berne  and  Zurich. 

Party  politics  was  practically  elimin- 
ated from  the  discussion.  Dr.  Zemf), 
the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  joined 
with  the  Liberals  in  demanding  the  trans- 
fer of  the  railroads  to  public  ownership, 
and  the  nationalization  act  was  drawn 
by  him  and  supported  with  all  his  power. 
So  it  was  easy  for  Conservatives  to  jcin 
with  the  Liberals  in  voting  for  the  law, 
aud  party  prejudice^  was  a  very  smaD 
factor  in  the  result. 

In  the  charters  of  the  roads  and  the 

returned  to  State  ownership,  and  bgr  the  law  o 
December  14th,  1877,  inaugunded  a  new  epodi 
of  State  raflways.  States  bmering  flwitmilaiJ  oa 
the  north — Bavaria,  Wurtemhuig,  RndoD  snH 
other  German  States  had  soooeBrfiilly  iypm!tf^ 
their  raflways  for  many  years.  AH  these  tiiii^lMd 
their  influence  on  Swiss  thou^t. 
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general  railroad  law  provision  had  been 
made  for  national  purchase  on  giving 
three  years'  notice,  and  paying  twenty- 
five  times  the  average  net  profits  for  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  announcement 
of  purchase,  or  the  construction  value, 
whichever  rule  produced  the  larger  sum 
in  any  case,  deduction  being  made  for 
any  sum  necessary  to  bring  tiie  road  up 
to  standard  condition.  In  anticipation 
of  the  possibility  of  national  purchase, 
the  Government  had  passed  ''  accounting 
laws"  in  1883  and  1896  subjecting  the 
railway  companies'  accounts  to  rigid 
regulation  and  inspection,  so  that  the 
books  would  show  the  real  costs  of  con- 
struction and  the  real  net  profits  justified 
by  the  earnings,  instead  of  possible  fic- 
titious values.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Government  was  able  to  buy  the 
roads  at  a  fair  price. 

The  total  value  for  the  five  railway 
systems  named  in  the  Nationalization 
Act,  at  twenty-five  times  the  average  net 
profit  for  ten  years,  was  $189,735,000, 
and  the  construction  cost  down  to  May 
1,  1903  (and  May  1,  1909,  for  the  St, 
Gothard),  was  estimated  in  the  Message 
at  $197,911,000;  or,  excluding  the  St. 
Gothard,  $158,361,000.  The  total  in- 
demnities actually  paid  for  the  four  rail- 
ways now  in  Grovemment  possession  was 
$186,075,000,  about  twenty-eight  millions 
more  than  the  lowest  preliminary  esti- 
mates, and  thirteen  millions  above  the 
preliminary  estimates  excluding  the  ques- 
tion of  depreciation.  The  claims  in 
respect  to  that  amounted  to  $14,897,000. 
The  difference  between  the  preliminary 
estimate  and  the  price  paid  was  due  to 
compromises  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  depreciation  and  to  changes  of  condi- 
tion through  expenditures  for  new  con- 
struction, etc.,  during  the  time  between 
the  estimate  and  the  payment.  The 
Jura-Simplon,  for  example,  in  the  years 
from  1897  to  1908,  down  to  which  the 
construction  cost  had  to  be  calculated, 
spent  some  20,000,000  francs  (including 
the  subsidies  from  Italy,  etc.)  in  tunnel- 
ing the  Simplon. 


The  indemnities  do  not  appear  ex- 
cessive. Take  the  Jura-Simplon,  for 
example,  the  road  in  respect  to  which 
far  the  greatest  increase  over  the  prelimi- 
nary estimate  took  place.  The  Govern- 
ment report  for  1902  shows  that  in  De- 
cember of  that  year  the  actual  cast  of  the 
Jura-Simplon  had  been  $73,260,000,  or 
$l,210,00io  more  than  the  indemnity 
actually  paid.  The  bonds  amounted  to 
$51,230,000  and  were  assumed  by  the 
Government  as  they  stood.  In  addition 
the  Govemmenl  paid  $20,820,000  in  3^ 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, December,  1902,  was  $21,863,000, 
so  tiiat  the  shareholders  got  a  little  less 
than  par.  The  stockholders  of  the  North- 
east got  102,  or  a  shade  above  par,  for 
their  shares,  and  the  other  roads,  except 
the  Central,  also  got  a  littie  less  than  par 
in  3^  per  cent,  bonds.  Under  the  effec- 
tive Federal  regulation  and  inspection 
of  accounts  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  sum  total  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  five  companies  was  less  than 
their  cost,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Central,  whose  stocks  and  bonds 
amounted  to  Iwenty-six  millions  (or 
nearly  20  per  cent.)  more  than  the  con- 
struction account,  January  1,  1897,  and 
this  construction  account  was  itself  re- 
garded as  too  high.  Tlie  profits  of  the 
Central  had  be^i  so  good  that  the  in- 
denmity  valued  at  twenty-five  times  the 
average  net  profits  amounted  to  consid- 
erably more  than  either  the  construction 
account  or  the  total  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
so  that  the  road  received  a  very  liberal 
compensation.  The  Grovemment  as- 
sumed its  $27,000,000  of  debt  and  paid 
$15,000,000  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  its 
100,000  shares — $150  a  share  (par  value 
$100).  This  gave  the  company  a  com- 
pensation which  at  4  per  cent,  would 
yield  the  same  income  (6  per  cent,  on  the 
face  of  the  shares)  that  had  been  received 
by  the  stockholders  on  the  average  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  1898.  On  the  pro- 
position of  1891  the  Central  shareholders 
would  have  received  $200  a  share  instead 
of  the  $150  they  did  receive  in  1901. 
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The  Government  dealt  liberaUy  with 
all  the  companies;  did  not  insist  on  the 
full  deductions  it  thought  it  had  a  right 
to,  preferring  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  rather  than  enforce  at  law 
the  full  measure  or  strict  letter  of  its 
rights.  Moreover,  the  nation  got  pos- 
session of  the  roads  at  an  eariier  date  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  an 
agreement,  owing  to  the  time-limits  fixed 
for  purchase  in  the  charters. 

The  title  to  the  Central  and  the  North- 
east vested  in  the  Government  January 
1,  1901.  Tlie  former  managers  and  em- 
ploy&  were  continued  in  place,  and  the 
roads  were  operated  by  the  companies' 
staff  on  behalf  of  the  State  until  January 
1,  190£.  Even  when  the  State  took  the 
direct  control  as  little  change  as  possible 
was  made  in  the  staff  or  the  ranks  of  em- 
ployes. The  Union  was  transferred  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  and  since  then  the  Republic 
has'  operated  directly  the  three  systems : 
Central,  Union,  and  Northeast.  January 
1,  1903,  the  Jura-Simplon  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  State,  and  the  four 
railway  systems  were  coordinated  into 
one,  including  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
primary  railways  in  one  Government 
system  under  direct  management  of  the 
Republic. 

The  results  of  public  ownership  and 
operation  have  been  most  satisfactory 
to  the  Swiss  people  in  general  though  not 
satisfactory  in  all  respects  to  some  cor- 
poration men  and  French,  English  and 

*Altliou{^  ooDsiderable  eoonomies  were  effected 
in  aome  directioiis,  the  larse  escpenaes  above  indi- 
cated have  prevented  the  balance-sheet  from  hay- 
ing a  pleasinff  appearance  to  one  who  has  a  craving 
for  immediale  psofits.  After  two  or  three  years 
more  of  necessary  improvements  and  extensions  the 
roads  may  make  a  favorable  showing  to  the  com- 
mercial eye  as  well  as  to  the  human  ^e.  The 
financial  results  are  already  satisfactory  to  one  who 
is  not  burdened  with  an  i^petite  for  monopoly 
profits.  Interest  on  the  bonds  has  been  provided 
and  more  than  $880,000  has  been  set  aside  each 
year  for  the  sinkmg  fund  that  is  to  extinguish  the 
capibLl  in  less  than  sixty  years. 

Whfle  discussing  State  raflways  a  few  months 

Xwith  Acworth,  the  great  English  raflway  writer, 
is  strongly  opposecito  public  ownersh^,  the  con- 
versation turned  to  Switagiand,  and  Acworth  said : 
"Switzerland  has  made  a  mess  of  it"  • 


American  visitors  who  regard  the  matter 
from  the  corporation  point-of-view  and 
do  not  see  anything  much  in  a  railway 
system  but  the  dividends.* 

The  Swiss  management  has  not  aimed 
at  dividends  but  at  service.  It  made 
large  expenditures  to  put  the  lines  in  good 
condition  and  make  the  needful  exten- 
sions. Most  of  the  roads  wer«  single- 
track.  The  Government  double-tracked 
all  the  important  lines,  rebuilt  road-beds, 
tracks  and  stations,  and  put  new  cars 
and  locomotives  in  place  of  a  lot  of  old 
rolling-stock,  which  was  sent  to  the  junk 
heap.  Train  service  was  increased, 
wages  were  raised  and  rates  were  re- 
duced, the  Government  taking  the  lowest 
rate  in  force  on  any  road  and  making 
that  the  standard  rate  for  all  the  roads. 

The  service  on  the  Swiss  railways  will 
not  compare  favorably  with  ours;  neither 
will  their  stores,  farms  or  factories  for 
the  most  part;  but  the  Grovemment  rail- 
way service  is  better  than  the  company 
service  was  in  Switzerland.  I  studied 
the  railways  on  the  ground  before  they 
were  transferred  to  public  management, 
and  I  have  just  been  through  the  country 
again  and  can  testify  to  the  great  im- 
provement that  has  token  place  through 
the  unification  of  the  railway  systems 
and  reorganization  and  development  of 
the  service. 

Local  conditions  make  rates  high  in 
Switzerland.  They  are  not  so  high  as 
they  were  under  the  company  rSgime^ 

"YThat  are  yonr  reasons  for  that  condusion  ?**  1 
asked. 

"She  paid  more  for  the  roads  than  she  expected 
to.  Then  she  lowered  rates,  raised  wages,  shorten- 
ed hours,  extended  the  lines  and  increased  the 
staff,  and  spent  large  amounts  on  improvements. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  financial  showing  is 
not  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  companies." 

Tlus  seemed  to  me  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts,  but  considering  the  reasons  for  the  less  favor- 
able balance-sheet,  which  the  famous  Englishman 
stated  so  deari^  and  concisdy,  I  am  not  able  to 
follow  hhn  to  his  condusion  that  ''Switserland  has 
made  a  mess  ol  it."  If  the  sacrifice  of  profit  for  a 
few  years  in  wder  to  lower  rates,  extend  lines,  im- 
prove the  service  and  devate  Isbor  conditioiis,  is 

making  a  mess  of  it,"  there  are  several  people 
in  America  who  would  like  to  have  a  similar  mess 
made  in  our  raiboad  fidd. 
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but  higher  than  the  rates  in  most  other 
countries  because  of  the  short  hauls, 
high  grades,  light  traffic  and  other  ad- 
verse circumstances.  The  average  ton- 
mile  freight  rate  was  £.84  cents  under  the 
companies  just  before  the  transfer.  The 
rate  just  given  me  by  the  Railway  Min- 
ister is  2,56  cents.  These  rates  seem 
very  high  compared  with  our  average 
ton-mile  rate  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  include  the  express;  that  Swit- 
zerland is  a  nest  of  mountains;  that  the 
soil  is  poor,  the  resources  small  and  the 
traffic  Ught,  and  that  there  are  no  rebates 
or  secret  rates  in  Switzerland  to  cut  down 
the  average  rate. 

The  average  passenger  rate  was  1.54 
cents  a  mileTdS^^y  management 
and  1.35  cents  under  public  management. 
The  third-class  rates,  on  which  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  ride,  average 
only  a  shade  over  a  cent  a  mile  (1.12 
cents).  Commutation  tickets  are  sold 
for  t  of  a  cent  a  mile  third-class,  and 
tickets  for  woridngmen  and  school-chil- 
dren are  ^  of  a  cent  a  mile  (1  cent  a  mile 
second-class  and  1^  cents  if  you  want  to 
go  first-class,  which  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary, as  the  other  cars  are  very  comfort- 
able). Circular  tickets  are  sold  at  low 
rates  for  touring  the  country.  Monthly 
tickets  can  be  had  allowing  you  to  travd 
without  limit  on  any  of  the  railways  of 
Switzerland  at  $11  third-class,  $15  sec- 
ond and  $22  first.  For  a  six  months' 
ticket  you  pay  $45,  $59  or  $104,  accord- 
ing to  class.  If  you  used  your  ticket 
pretty  steadily  you  could,  on  day-trips 
alone,  travel  for  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  mile 
on  the  monthly,  and  less  than  that  on  the 
semi-annual. 

The  principles  followed  in  making 
rates  are  the  same  as  those  on  which  the 
best  company  systems  base  their  rates 
except  in  one  respect — the  rates  are  made 
for  public  service,  not  for  private  profit. 
Distance  and  cost  form  the  foundation 
of  the  rate  system,  upon  which  such 
special  adaptations  are  erected  as  may 
be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, agriculture  and  industry,  and  con- 


form to  the  value,  bulk  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  traffic,  aid  education  and 
the  working-classes,  and  facilitate  social 
and  business  intercourse. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  changes  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways in  Switzerland  is  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  administration  that  guar- 
antees the  independence  of  the  roads 
and  protects  them  from  eveiy  political 
influence.  For  this  purpose  the  railway 
management  was  placed  in  a  general  direc- 
tory of  five  or  seven  members,  and  five  cir- 
cuit or  division  directories  of  three  members 
each,  and  along  with  these  executive  bodies 
the  law  established  deliberative  councils 
representing  general  public  and  com- 
mercial interests.  The  ''administrative 
council "  is  a  national  board  of  directors 
for  the  railways  elected  by  the  States, 
and  the  circuit  councils  represent  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  industry  and  the  gen- 
eral public  interest.  This  system  has 
worked  exceUently.  The  railway  ad- 
ministration is  absolutely  free  from  the 
taint  of  party  politics,  and  the  roads 
are  operated  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  have  the 
railways  in  their  own  hands  in  a  triple 
way.  1.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
roads  by  their  own  agents  and  managers. 

2.  Through  the  supervisory,  advisory 
and  regulative  powers  of  the  councils 
representing  national  and  state  interests, 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures. 

3.  Through  the  general  supervision  and 
legislative  control  of  the  regular  Govern- 
ment elected  by  all  the  people.  And 
back  of  it  all  is  the  splendid  power  af- 
forded by  the  initiative  and  referendum 
which  permits  any  question  that  may 
arise  to  be  called  before  the  people  them- 
selves for  direct  and  final  d^jsion  at  the 
polls. 

The  leading  lessons  of  Swiss  railroad 
history  are : 

1.  That  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  put 
the  administration  of  the  railroads  above 
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party  politics  and  secure  their  eflEldent 
management  as  cooperative  business  en- 
terprises. The  railways  of  the  United 
Sti^  are  private  property  and  are  in 
politics  up  to  the  nedc.  The  railways 
of  Switzerland  are  public  property  and 
are  not  in  politics  at  all. 

£.  That  there  may  be  ample  reason 
for  the  nationalization  of  railways,  even 


where  there  is  no  stock-watering  or  dis- 
criminati<m  or  railroad  lobby. 

8.  That  the  extension  to  national  af- 
fairs of  the  referendum  princi|de  which 
is  the  heart  of  our  famous  New  England 
town-meeting  system  makes  it  veiy  easy 
to  nationalize  the  railways  or  accomplish 
any  other  purpose  the  people  may]  derire. 

Boston,  Mcas.         Frank  Parbonb. 


CHILD-LABOR. 


Bt  Elinob  H.  Stot. 


IN  THE  University  Library  at  Berke- 
ley, Califoinia,  is  a  piece  of  statuary 
representing  Liberty  breaking  the  chains 
that  bind  the  limbs  of  a  kneeling  negro 
child.  It  is  a  striking  thing,  but  I  said 
as  I  stood  looking  at  it  the  other  day, 
**0,  Liberty!  you  have  not  yet  done  all 
there  is  to  do,  while  there  are  two  million 
white  children  in  the  United  States  work- 
ing in  mines,  mills,  factories,  stores, 
saloons,  in  every  branch  of  trade,  thread- 
ing the  streets  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  days  and  nights,  and  living  under 
conditions  that  are  foul,  unsanitary  and 
d^rading,  in  a  bondage  more  bitter,  and 
fraught  with  far  more  baleful  influences 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  than  any  black 
bondage  that  ever  existed." 

The  life  of  the  little  negro  children  was 
free,  and  they  were  fed,  housed,  clothed, 
— there  was  for  them  no  anxious  care 
about  to-morrow.  The  black  children 
were  never  jfui  aid  to  work  under  such 
conditions  as  we  find  among  the  white 
children  who  toil  in  these  mills,  mines 
and  factories,  as  is  done  with  these  chil- 
dren in  the  great  cities  of  our  christian 
land.  This  opening  twentieth  century, 
rich  as  it  is  in  the  heritage  of  the  century 
just  gone,  finds  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  abject  slavery  of  white  children — 
slaves  in  the  power  of  greed  and  selfish- 
ness intrenched  in  "'Vested  Rights," 
and  exacting  a  blood  tribute  from  the 


weak  and  helpless.  Call  not  one 
coin,  O,  Liberty!  but  many  Lincofais  to 
your  side  to  help  all  together  to  make 
this  Unicm  a  true  **  union  of  all  who  lore 
in  the  service  of  all  who  suffer,"  in  the 
safeguarding  of  these  little  ones  who  are 
the  future  of  our  Country.  Free  die 
children  with  that  freedom  wfaidi  is 
guaranteed  to  all,  give  them  their  rigliti 
to  ""  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

A  young  man  wrote  to  Lincoln  askuf 
for  advice  about  orgigodzing  a  pofitical 
club.  The  answer  which  came  back  is 
exceedingly  apropos  to  our  own  time  and 
its  needs.  '^AU  get  together,  let  every- 
<me  do  something — the  thing  he  can  do 
best.  Some  rent  a  hall,  some  attend  to 
the  lighting,  some  speak,  some  sing,  and 
holler!  everybody  holler!*'  Here  is  the 
work  all  cut  out — ^"Everybody  hcdkr!" 
It  needs  periiaps,  but  that  the  meanest  of 
us  should  say,  ^Either  I  must  do  tfaifl 
thing  or  none  wiU,*'  and  the  face  of  the 
worid  would  be  changed. 

Two  causes  are  daily  increasing  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  child-labor  in 
the  United  States :  one  the  growing  num- 
ber of  children  who  work,  beginning  at 
the  age  of  infancy,  the  other  the  growing 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  child  as  an 
individual.  It  was  said  during  the  Gvii 
war  that  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  army  *'they  robbed  the  cradle  and 
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the  grave.'*  It  looks  as  though  some- 
thing of  the:same  kind  might  be  in  op- 
eration to-day,  in  order  to  satisfy  an  un- 
natural greed,  when  one  reads  that  in 
New  York  a  child  only  eighteen  months 
old  has  been  found  at  work  that  its  mother 
might  add  fifty  cents  more  a  week  to  her 
wages.  (This  was  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Daniels,  of  the  New  York  infirmary  for 
women  and  children,  who  said  that  a 
child  one  year  and  a  half  old  had  been 
brought  in  for  treatment.)  After  some 
days  the  mother  came  and  took  the  child 
away,  saying  she  needed  it  to  help  her  in 
her  work.  She  made  passementerie 
trimmings,  and  the  child  roUed  tiny  balls 
of  paste  to  which  the  mother  attached 
the  beads  for  a  variety  of  tiinunings  used 
in  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades. 

The  small  hands  of  children  who  are 
only  three,  four  and  up  to  eight  years  of 
age,  are  making  violets,  roses  and  other 
artificial  flowers,  in  places  that  are  a 
constant  menace  to  public  health  and 
this  is  also  true  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  articles  from  hair  omltments  to 
baby  clothes,  in  the  same  rooms  with 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  small-pox,  scar- 
let fever, — all  contagious  diseases.  Tired 
children  these, — ^with  weary  bodies  and 
aching  heads — working  far  into  the  night, 
and  all  day  on  Saturday  and  Sunday! 
The  result  of  this — arrested  develop- 
ment,— ^incapacitated  minds, — diseased 
bodies,— bad  morals:  the  gift  of  child- 
labor  to  our  nation. 

Women  and  children  have  been  found 
living  in  basements,  keeping  soul  and 
body  together  by  folding  paper-bags, — 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  a  week,  and  the 
price  for  this  work  dropping  from  seven 
cents  down  to  four  cents  a  thousand! 
Little  girls  are  at  work  in  sweat-shops 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  kindergarten; 
they  are  pulling  basting  threads  and  sew- 
ing on  buttons.  Juliet  Tompkins  says 
that  last  summer  a  party  of  Americans 
traveling  in  Italy  were  aghast  at  the  sig^t 
of  a  duld  of  six,  plodding  steadily  be- 
tween a  small  quarry  and  an  unfinished 


house,  bearing  upon  her  head  with  each 
trip,  a  stone  weighing  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-five pounds.  The  child  could  not  lift 
it  alone,  but  some  one  would  poise  it  for 
her,  and  some  one  else  would  take  it  off 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  face 
under  the  stone  was  grave  and  uncom- 
plaining, all  expression  of  child-life  was 
lacking;  the  back  showed  a  deep  incurve. 
The  Americans  exclaimed  indignantly, 
and  were  full  of  protest.  **You  don't 
see  such  things  as  that  in  America,  thank 
God!  A  child  cannot  be  treated  like 
that  there!" 

Not  long  ago  a  child  of  six  walked 
down  an  avenue  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
carrying  on  her  head  a  load  of  sweat-shop 
pants  weighing  not  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds.  She  had  to  walk  a  long  dis- 
tance to  reach  the  tene]:^ent  she  called 
home,  climb  four  flights  of  stairs,  and 
then  her  work  was  just  beginning,  where 
the  light  was  dim,  and  the  pover^  of  her 
surroundings  unspeakable.  She  trudged 
back  and  forth  many  times  in  the  week, 
but  no  one  had  noticed  her,  no  one  had 
been  horrified!  There  was  no  expression 
of  public  indignation.  Children  can  be 
'^treated  Hke  that  in  America **  and  the 
poor  children  are  not  complaining.  To 
whom  shall  they  complain?  For  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  a  heart  is  touched 
when  it  beholds  the  pathos,  the  tragedy 
of  this  waste  of  child-life,  who  see  in 
these  stunted,  dwarfed,  deformed  **  Im- 
ages ye  have  made  of  me,"  a  menace  and 
a  scourge  ever  more  threatening, — dollars 
turned  into  disease  and  crime.  Since 
1908  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  stir 
public  sentiment  to  secure  better  laws, 
or  to  enforce  those  already  in  existence, 
but  every  and  any  attempt  for  betterment 
finds  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance  of  the  public  mind,  or 
in  the  downright  oppositionr  of  private 
interest,  and  Uie  slow  growth  of  civic 
consciousness  to  the  extent  of  this  evil 
system,  built  upon  the  shoulders  of  these 
little  children. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
taken  up  child-labor.    The  Consumers' 
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League  has  made  it  their  definite  work, 
and  the  Child-Labor  Committee,  organ- 
ized last  year  in  New  York  city,  stands 
sponsor  for  the  twenty-nine,  million  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
in  need  of  such  protection,  educationally, 
industrially,  physically  and  morally.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  Child-Labor  Com- 
mittee is  to  develop  a  national  sentiment 
for  the  protection  of  children,  and  to 
make  the  power  of  public  opinion  felt  in 
all  localities.  This  organization  realizes 
that  child-labor  is  the  mortgaging  beyond 
redemption,  the  health,  both  in  a  moral 
and  a  physical  way,  of  generations  yel 
unborn,  and  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
sectional,  but  of  national  importance; 
for  while  the  proportion  of  child  over 
adult-labor  is  large  in  the  South,  in  the 
aggregate  it  is  greater  in  the  North.  In 
both,  it  represents  children  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  dividends!  The  Italian 
Consul  in  looking  into  conditions  as  they 
related  to  the  Italian  laborers  in  New 
Jersey,  found  women  and  children  living 
in  absolute  poverty  and  slavery.  In  the 
glass,  works,  there  are  children,  some  as 
young  as  six  years, — others  eight  and 
ten, — ^working,  or  rather  being  worked 
under  the  most  shocking  conditions.  In 
the  woolen  miUs  he  found  two  hundred 
chiklren  under  legal  age.  The  employers 
said  they  had  met  the  l^al  demands, 
which  was  manifestly  untrue,  for  the 
children  were  but  little  more  than  babies; 
and  yet  they  were  worked  the  long  hours 
which  tax  the  endurance  of  men. 

Jane  Welch  has  told  of  seeing  children 
bright  and  precocious  taken  from  school 
at  the  age  of  eight  and  ten  years  and  put 
to  work  in  order  that  thirty  or  forty  cents 
a  week  might  be  added  to  the  wages  of 
parent  or  guardian.  These  wretched 
little  ones  spent  their  nights  and  days 
carrying  pails  of  water  on  their  heads, 
shearing  fag  ends  off  glass  bottles,  carry- 
ing bottles  and  chimneys  from  white- 
heated  ovens,  until  every  vestige  of  child- 
hood was  wiped  out.  There  were  no 
childish  voices,  no  quick  ears,  no  keen 
eyes;  they  were  stamped  with  animalism. 


Mr.  Peixotto  says  this  is  true  in  San 
Francisco.  When  the  Consul  remon- 
strated with  parents,  he  was  met  with, 
''But  we  must  all  work  or  we  shall  all 
starve  together." 

Bishop  McVicker,  of  Rhode  Island, 
said,  that  when  a  class  came  before  him 
for  confirmation  he  noticed  their  small 
size  and  puny  appearance.  They  seemed 
rather  young  to  be  confirmed,  but  the 
minister  to  whom  he  spoke  said :  **  It  was 
not  because  they  were  so  young,  but  be- 
cause they  had  had  no  chance  to  grow.*' 
A  visitor  to  the  coal-breakers  where  chil- 
dren are  worked,  gets  this  apology  from 
the  superintendent  or  foreman;  not  for 
facts  which  make  you  ashamed  of  your 
race — ^not  for  the  destruction  of  child- 
Ufe,  but, — ^"  It 's  a  pretty  bad  place  fw 
your  good  clothes ! " 

In  a  large  Western  mill  a  small  giil 
was  seen  by  a  visitor  bending  over  a 
machine,  face  flushed,  arms  flying,  eveij 
nerve  quivering,  working  at  top  speed; 
she  was  earning  seven  dollars  a  week  od 
piece-work.  TTie  visitor  asked,  "What 
will  she  be  earning  five  years  from  now?" 
"Oh,"  said  the  superintendent,  "I  pre- 
sume we  shall  have  another  giil  by  that 
time!^  We  all  presume  so.  Said  an- 
other mill-man  where  they  employ  young 
children,  "Look  into  the  faces  of  these 
boys  and  you  will  see  they  are  not  fitted 
for  anything  else.  You  must  be  careful 
how  you  play  the  part  of  provid^ioe  to 
people  bom  to  anotiier  kind  of  life.  I 
shall  oppose  every  effort  made  for  im- 
proved legislation.*'  Another  reason 
given  by  child-labor  employers  is  that 
these  little  fellows  are  so  nimble  with 
their  fingers,  and  know  how  to  take  caie 
of  themselves;  and  the  fact  that  a  boy  of 
twelve,  working  for  fifty  cents  or  aitj 
cents  a  day,  can  do  as  much  or  mcHe. 
that  is,  in  some  parts  of  glass  factoiic8» 
and  in  coal  mines  than  a  man  who  would 
be  paid  one  dollar  a  day — explains  quite 
clearly  this  callous  and  inhuman  attitude 
of  the  employer. 

Mrs.  Van  Vorst  says  that  she  got  tins 
why  from  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  cotton- 
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mill  employer,  when  she  (Mrs.  Van  Vorst) 
suggested  that  better  things  might  be 
done  for  these  Southern  children  than 
to  keep  them  at  work  in  the  mills;  that 
they  might  be  freed  from  night  work,  and 
^ven  schools  and  holidays  and  some 
recreation.  "Yes,  it  might  be  done," 
was  the  reply,  "by  concerted  action;  but 
for  my  husband  alone,  it  would  be  ruin ! " 
'"Not  ruin,  but  a  reduction,'*  suggested 
Mrs.  Van  Vorst.  "No,  ruin!"  was  the 
answer  flashed  back.  "To  compete  we 
must  have  our  sixty-six  hours  a  week!" 
And  it  is  upon  such  a  system  of  dishonor, 
dishonesty  and  Ues  that'  child-labor  is 
built.  For  deaf  is  the  ear  to  this  bitter 
ciy,  and  blind  their  eyes  to  this  d^rada- 
tion  wrought  by  their  own  hands — and 
yet,  "  A  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses 
deeper  than  a  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

In  the  textile  mills  the  statistics  show 
that  as  the  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  work,  has  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  men  has  steadily  decreased,  and 
wages  have  gone  lower  and  lower.  Cot- 
ton doth,  violets,  roses,  ornaments,  bot- 
tles, tobacco — every  trade  becomes  a 
tragedy,  and  shows  us  pictures  of  little 
children  who  do  not  know  how  to  laugh 
or  play.  The  peril  is  that  child-labor  is 
so  deeply  rooted  already.  L^slation 
is  imperative;  its  stringent  enforcement 
an  absolute  necessity.  There  are  laws 
in  the  industrial  states — ^fourteen  years 
being  the  rule;  but  their  lax  interpreta- 
tion is  notorious.  In  many  cases  the  law 
is  made  to  be  but  a  screen,  and  this  wrong 
done  to  childhood  does  not  call  for  half- 
hearted interest,  or  shuddery  sentimen- 
tality. It  calls  for  action!  Free  the 
children !  is  the  clear  command  of  sound 
common-sense,  as  well  as  humanity. 
Stunted  bodies,  deteri()ration  in  morals 
and  mentality,  is  the  curse  which  follows 
the  failure  to  protect  the  children,  and 
furnishes  the  army  of  idiots,  indigents, 
incapables  and  criminals,  who  become  a 
drain  upon  the  nation's  very  life.  Does 
it  pay  ? 

The  National  Suffrage  Association,  at 
its  last  meeting,  laid  its  chief  emphasis 


upon  this  waste  of  children.  Emerson 
defines  Civilization  as  "The  power  of 
good  women  to  create  public  opinion." 
And  any  effort  that  good  women  can  make 
is  a  powerful  aid;  but  while  they  dis- 
cussed this  child-problem,  the  greatest 
of  all  problems,  by  day,  and  while  they 
are  sleeping  by  night,  it  is  still  calling  for 
solution.  The  premature  use  of  the 
child  is  the  destruction  of  the  future  citi- 
zen. This  traffic  in  child-labor  is  an  evil 
for  which  we  as  a  nation  are  directly  re- 
sponsible. Not  less  than  eighty  Uiou- 
sand  children — ^mostly  little  giris — are 
employed  in  the  textile  mills,  where  a 
twelve-hour  day  is  the  almost  universal 
rule.  Mrs.  McFadden,  Jane  Addams 
and  Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  have  seen  little 
children  at  work  at  half  past  ten  at  night, 
who  were  so  young  they  did  not  know 
their  own  ages.  In  these  fine  mills  in 
South  Carolina  they  found  little  giris  four 
or  five  years  old  at  work  in  the  spinning 
room.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  little  giri 
only  eight  years  old,  so  small  that  she  has 
to  stand  on  a  stool  to  reach  her  work, 
running  a  speeder  which  has  to  be  re- 
plenished and  kept  in  motion  at  the  same 
time.  She  has  ^o  to  clean  and  oil  the 
machinery  by  climbing  under  it  at  the 
risk  of  her  Ufe  and  limbs.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  child's  hand  or 
arm  to  be  caught  and  crushed  to  a  pulp. 
In  the  spinning-room  the  hair  of  the  chU- 
dren  was  white  with  lint  from  the  frames. 
They  did  not  know  how  old  they  were, 
but  a  girl  standing  near  said  some  of  them 
were  five,  some  seven.  A  beautiful  girl 
with  big  gray  eyes  and  hectic  cheeks,  told 
Mrs.  McFadden  that  she  was  eight,  and 
added,  "I  have  only  worked  one  year." 
Think  of  it!  The  long  hours  of  night 
toil,  where  these  little  babies  fall  asleep 
at  their  tasks,  and  are  awakened  by  hav- 
ing cold  water  dashed  upon  them.  Not 
a  moment  spared  for  sleep  or  food,  no 
cessation  of  the  maddening  racket  of  the 
machinery,  the  foul  air  and  hideous  heat 
breeding  disease,  swollen  glands  and  a 
horrible  form  of  dropsy  prevailing.  A 
physician  who  had  made  a  special  study 
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of  child-labor»  says  that  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  who  work  in  these  nulls  contract 
consumption.  The  flying  lint  forms  an 
exceUent  cultivating  medium  for  tuber- 
culosis; the  dose  atmosphere  and  stifling 
heat  and  the  other  extreme,  the  chill  night 
air,  develop  pneumonia  and  consumption 
follows  quite  naturally,  which  justifies 
the  statement  of  the  woman  who  said, 
**  I  suttenly  never  did  see  such  a  place  for 
dyin' !  I  reckon  there  's  a  funeral  every 
day." 

The  number  of  accidents,  the  danger 
to  life  and  limb  is  appalling.  Tired  with 
the  long  hours,  dazed  with  the  noise  and 
loss  of  sleep,  is  it  any  wonder  they  grow 
careless  of  danger  from  belts  and  bands  ? 
One  doctor,  and  there  is  testimony  from 
many  others,  said  that  he  had  personally 
amputated  more  than  one  hundred  fingers 
belonging  to  baby  hands.  A  cotton  mer- 
chant said  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
diildren  with  fingers,  thumbs  and  some- 
times the  whole  hand  gone,  and  this  crime 
goes  on.  Children  are  literally  being 
fed  to  machineiy  in  mill,  mine  and  fac- 
tory; in  glass  works  they  are  brutalized, 
in  tobacco  factories  they  fall  fainting, 
poisoned  by  the  strong  odor  of  the  tobac- 
co. There  are  childr^  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  coal-produdng 
states,  where  the  law  says  that  fourteen 
years  shaU  be  the  l^al  age  at  which  a 
child  may  be  given  work;  but  we  find 
them  as  young  as  six  eveiywhere.  Mill 
and  mine  compete  with  llie  school  for 
the  children.  Certificates  produced  by 
the  employers  show  that,  as  one  of  them 
said  with  a  laugh,  *'A11  these  kids  must 
have  been  bom  on  the  same  day;  they 
are  always  exactly  fourteen."  Their  real 
ages  are  far  below  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  which  is  violated  over  and  over. 
On  these  breakers  where  the  boys  are  em- 
ployed the  dust  rises  in  clouds  that  hover 
over  the  buildings  long  after  the  day's 
work  is  done,  and  so  darkens  the  place 
where  they  work  that  they  wear  miners' 
lamps  in  tiieir  caps  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  coal  at  their  feet.  Pathetic  little 
figures,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve — 


bending  over  their  tasks  with  aching 
backs,  and  hands  cut  and  bleeding,  thej 
must  learn  to  control  the  nausea  caused 
by  the  thick  dust  which  coats  the  lining 
of  throat  and  lungs,  and  later  on  results 
in  tuberculosis  and  miners'  asthma. 

If ,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  the 
natural  tendency  of  children  to  l^ay  crops 
out,  the  boss  is  behind  them  to  strike  them 
with  stick  or  stone  and  stop  such  ud- 
business-like  recreation.  Here  children 
sprag  cars  and  tend  the  chutes,  but  no 
reconl  is  kept  of  the  number  killed  or 
maimed  for  life.  There  are  five  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  American  children 
in  the  United  States  who  can  neither  retd 
nor  write!  One  fine  young  feUow  of 
eighteen  said  in  a  shamefaced  way:  "I 
can  't  read;  I  have  been  working  eter 
since  I  was  seven."  This,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  is  the  usual  thing.  Eveiywhere  in 
the  competition  between  the  scho<d  and 
employer — ^the  employer  wins. 

Li  North  Carolina  there  are  fifteen 
thousand  children  at  work  in  the  miDs, 
with  wages  decreased  from  thirty-two 
cents  to  twenty-nine  cents  a  day.  Twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age  do  not  attend  school.  There  b  no 
l^al  protection  whatever  in  some  states. 
If  the  father  choose,  he  may  spend  hb 
time  in  idleness  and  in  the  salocms,  living 
upon  the  scanty  wages  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Anodier  bitter  cry  of  the  diil- 
dren against  this  parasitic  system  which 
preys  upon  the  weak  and  the  helfdess. 
Where  is  their  compensation  for  the  in- 
jury done  them — ^this  numerous  injuiy 
— ^when  the  pay  received  for  the  child's 
labor  is  not  enough  to  even  feed  him 
properly?  The  trades  are  growing,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  employer,  too,  is 
increasing;  but  it  is  upon  the  nation's 
most  valuable  asset,  the  children,  who 
are  stifled  in  mental  growth  and  life  is 
balked  of  its  purpose;  for  if,  as  Burbank 
says,  it  is  true  in  plant-life  that  **  Weeds 
are  weeds  because  they  are  jostled,  crop- 
ped, trampled  on,  scorched  by  fierce  heat, 
chilled  with  cold,  starved  for  lack  of  prop- 
er nourishment,"  and  if  there  is  not  a 
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weed  alive  that  will  not  sooner  or  later 
respond  liberally  to  good  cultivation  and 
persistent  selection,  why  may  we  not  hope 
as  much  from  these  child-weeds,  who  are 
foul-mouthed,  profane,  vicious  and  brut- 
ish because  they  have  been  **  scorched, 
jostled,  and  trampled  on"?  Within 
them  are  all  possibilities,  for  Jacob  Riis 
says,  and  truly,  "They  are  all  Grod's 
children."  This  waste  is  unnecessary 
and  unnatural,  and  an  awful  indictment 
when  the  frail  energies  of  infants  are  used 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

"Quirt  18  our  aty. 
Keep  us  in  pitr, 
Andour  faces  oeavenward 
Left  we  grow  hard," 

Lest  we  forget  these  little  ones,  "Grod's 
children,"  who  have  the  door  of  every 
opportunity  shut  in  their  faces,  who  are 
robbed  of  the  hope,  the  aspiration,  the 
*'  Uplooking  and  the  light,"  whidi  is 
theirs  by  right  divine. 

I  would  speak  particularly  of  the  mes- 
senger boys  and  the  newsboys,  for  we 
have  them  here  on  our  streets,  and  we 
also  hare  young,  very  young,  criminals 
in  our  city  prisons  and  courts.  We  have 
forty-two  Uiousand  messenger  boys  in 
the  United  States,  and  many  thousands 
of  newsboys  working  under  conditions 
and  in  environments  so  bad  morally  that 
the  uniform  has  grown  to  be  oftentimes 
a  badge  of  dishonesty,  graft,  untruthful- 
ness and  a  general  lack  of  character. 
The  hours  are  very  long — ^longest  at 
Christmas-time  and  Easter!  At  Christ- 
mas-time and  Easter  !  What  good-will, 
what  thought  of  new  life  and  hope  springs 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  average  messenger 
boy  as  these  seasons  come  round?  To 
him  it  only  is  more  hurry-up,  longer  hours, 
less  time  to  eat  and  sleep.  Children  have 
been  found  frozen  to  death  on  delivery 
wagons;,  they  have  been  found — ^hun- 
dreds of  them — under  fourteen,  working 
unlimited  hours,  ''on  duty  continually 
for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  seventy- 
five  hours,"  their  only  sleep  snatched  on 
wooden  benches  in  the  office.  They 
have  been  foimd  paralyzed  from  over- 


work. There  are  places  to  which  boys 
of  sixteen  may  not  go.  These  are  the 
places,  where,  so  good  people  say,  the 
Pariahs  of  society  live;  where  the  door 
closes  upon  decency  and  purity;  but 
tiiese  tiny,  tiny  messengers  know  the 
**  tenderioin  **  as  we  know  the  faces  of  those 
we  love,  or  the  streets  upon  which  we 
live;  where  friendly  invitations  to  eat 
and  drink,  presents  and  bribes  from  the 
easy-going  who  live  here,  quickly  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  boys,  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  ''You  can  get  a  messenger 
boy  to  do  anything  for  you  if  you  pay  falm 
enough,"  "not  to  let  the  right  eye  tell 
what  the  left  eye  sees,"  as  Thomas  Law- 
son  has  so  cynicaUy  put  it.  He  takes  tips 
on  races  and  knows  all  other  forms  of 
gambling.  It  is  notorious  that  these 
boys  in  street  trades  develop  that  mania. 
Another  gift  of  the  child-labor  system! 

The  rush  and  excitement  stimulate  the 
lower  nature  with  most  disastrous  results. 
A  phjrsidan  has  said  that  the  messenger 
service  is  best  suited  to  feeble-minded 
mep,  and  he  added,  "I  can  supply  all 
they  need." 

Let  us  free  the  children  from  these 
vicious  surroundings,  from  these  late  and 
long  hours  which  cannot  but  produce 
moral  as  well  as  physical  wrecks.  Let 
us  give  them  a  showing  in  this  mad  rush 
we  call  life,  to  learn  its  better  side.  To 
us  character  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  true 
success.  Why  not  for  them?  I  might 
go  on  giving  statistics  and  showing  you 
"  Facts  dressed  in  tights,"  as  Mark  Twain 
says;  but  one  cannot  put  tired  eyes,  pal- 
lid cheeks  and  the  languid  limbs  of  chil- 
dren of  five  and  six,  in  mill,  mine  and 
factory,  into  figures.  I  wish  I  could,  for 
they  are  figures  you  hear  and  see,  not  the 
human  units  which  make  them,  else  we 
should  never  forget  the  sight  of  these  wee 
toilers  working  ten,  twelve,  even  thirteen 
and  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance, in  a  country  which  has  established 
in  its  industries  an  eight-hour  rule  for 
men.  North,  South,  East  and  West.  It 
is  a  shame  to  our  civilization  and  a  crime 
against  humanity! 
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A  visitor  to  one  of  the  large  textile  mills 
chanced  to  say  that  it  was  his  birthday. 
"I  am  forty-two  years  old  to-day."  A 
tired,  hollow-eyed  child  standing  near 
him  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  *'My! 
but  I  should  think  you  'd  be  awful  tired 
of  living!^  Think  of  that  from  the  lips 
of  a  little  six-year-old  child!  Victor 
Hugo  said  he  had  seen  the  suffering  of 
men  and  women,  but  until  he  saw  the 
suffering  of  children,  he  knew  not  the 
awful  meaning  of  that  word!  A  picture, 
just  a  picture  I  saw  one  day  in  an  illus- 
trated paper  in  a  Broadway  window, 
keeps  itself  before  my  eyes.  I  want  to 
show  it  to  you.  It  is  a  wild,  wintry  day. 
The  stieet  is  piled  deep  with  snow.  In 
the  foreground  is  an  elegant  carriage. 
The  groom  is  holding  the  door  open  that 
a  woman,  young,  beautiful  and  richly- 
dressed  may  enter.  In  her  arms,  cud- 
dled up  safe  and  warm  is  a  dog,  an  aris- 
tocratic, bewashed,  beribboned,  long- 
eared,  hand-tooled  affair  in  the  dog  line. 
Near  by  is  a  tiny  newsboy,  with  ragged 
clothes  fluttering  in  the  fierce  wind,  worn 
shoes  through  which  show  the  naked 
little  feet,  face  pinched  and  wan  with 
suffering,  eyes  wistful  as  he  looks  at  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  fortunates, 
and  he  is  saying, — eveiy  bit  of  him  is  say- 
ing,— ^as  he  clutches  his  bundle  of  papers 
tighter,  '*I  wisht  I  was  a  dog."  Must 
not  this  wish  find  utterance  oftentimes 
on  the  lips  of  the  little  white  slaves  who 
toil  in  the  mills,  mines  and  factories,  and 
on  the  streets  through  long  hours  of  days 
and  nights,  as  wretched  and  forlorn  as  he  ? 

Is  there  not  a  social  responsibility 
somewhere?  Aye!  coming  closer — ^an 
individual  responsibility.  May  Mary 
Livermore's  prayer  find  an  echo  in  our 
hearts.  *'  If  it  is  to  be  a  question  of  su- 
premacy of  freedom  or  slavery,  I  pray 
God  it  may  be  settled  now,  and  not  left 
to  our  children,  and  Oh,  may  I  be  a  hand, 
a  foot,  a  voice,  an  influence  in  this  cause 
of  freedom  and  my  country!"  It  is  a 
cause  which  has  its  claim  upon  humanity. 
A  claim  of  justice  and  mercy.  It  is  a 
claim  which  is  up  for  settlement,  it  will 


have  to  be  paid  sometime  and  with  ac- 
cruing interest,  and  in  a  way  of  whid 
those  who  look  ahead  do  not  even  like  to 
think.  It  is  a  claim  of  children  who  fall 
fainting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  school' 
rooms,  from  starvation,  though  they 
work,  while  dogs  are  fed  and  cared  for 
with  a  tender  solicitude  which  these  little 
ones  never  know.  A  claim  of  the  chil- 
dren who  do  not  know  happy  hours  or 
play-time,  even  as  voiced  by  a  tot  of  four 
or  five, "  lused  to  play  when  I  was  young!** 
A  claim  of  the  five  hundred  and  ei^ty 
thousand  American  children  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write!  A  daim 
upon  the  mother-heart  of  our  Countiy. 
If  it  were  your  child  ?  Upon  the  chivalir 
of  the  men  in  defense  of  the  weak  and 
helpless  little  ones.  The  benefactors  of 
the  human  race  are  those  who  have  thou^t 
high  thoughts  about  it,  and  have  crp- 
tallized  those  thoughts  into  high  ami 
noble  deeds.  Great  reforms  have  come 
by  each  doing  his  part  with  a  eonaecrited 
purpose;  such  as  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  oo 
behalf  of  the  enslaved  women  and  chfl- 
dren  of  England;  John  Howard  and 
Elizabeth  Frye  bringing  about  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  prisoners;  Find 
braving  ostracism,  ridicule  and  hostility 
to  prove  that  humane  treatment  would 
work  wonders  in  the  cure  of  insanitj. 
Jacob  Biis,  Josephine  Lowell,  Jane  Ad- 
dams  and  others  whose  names  you  know. 
A  mere  handful  it  is  true,  where  so  many 
are  needed  to  help  do  what  they  can  to 
better  the  condition  of  these  infant  toileB 
whose  fate  is  precisely  that  same  bitter 
bondage  of  the  children  of  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Shaftesbury  did  his  part,  and 
over  one  hundred  years  after  DenKxrracy 
defined  its  principles  of  **EUiual  rights 
to  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none.*' 

Let  us  take  a  step  onward  toward  ^*  That 
divine,  far-off  event,  which  we  sing  about 
and  talk  about,  but  do  not  to  any  extent 
work  about,"  when  shall  be  set  over 
against  that  old  doctrine  of  Cain,  "  Eveir- 
body  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,"  this,  ''All  for  each  and  eadi 
foraU!" 
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There  is  a  great  painting  by  an  Italian 
master,  who  died  before  tibe  picture  was 
finished.  It  was  taken  and  completed 
by  his  pupil,  and  bears  this  inscription: 
"'The  work  that  Titian  left  unfinished, 
Palma  reverently  completed  and  dedi- 
cated to  God." 

The  work  for  freedom  was  left  unfin- 


ished. Let  us  reverently  complete  it 
and  dedicate  it  to  Grod — ^this  work  for  his 
children — and  so  shall  come  into  these 
barren  lives,  ''  the  tender  grace,  not  of  a 
day  that  is  dead,  but  of  a  day  yet  to  be 
bom,withthe  Grolden  Rule  grown  natural." 

EuNOR  H.  Stoy. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT:    THE  YANKEE  PIONEER 
OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Bt  Prof.  Frederic  M.  Noa. 


PART  I. 

IN  THE  enterprising  City  of  Valpa- 
raiso, the  chief  commercial  port  of 
the  progressive  Republic  of  Chile,  there 
is  a  beautiful  statue  to  the  memory  of 
WiUiam  Wheelwright,  the  modest  and 
fearless  Yankee  pioneer  of  modem  peace- 
ful conmierce,  industry  and  enlighten- 
ment in  South  America.  The  name  of 
this  great  benefactor  of  humanity,  who, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  wrought  a  won- 
derful revolution  of  peace,  is  a  beloved 
household  word  throughout  Spanish  and 
Portuguese-speaking  America,  but,  as 
yet,  his  own  state  Massachusetts  and  his 
own  native  country  the  United  States 
have  almost  forgotten  that  he,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Americans,  ever  existed,  and 
no  stately  national  monument  has  ever 
been  erected  ''in  the  land  of  the  brave 
and  the  free,''  in  recognition  of  his  trans- 
cendent merits. 

WiUiam  Wheelwright  was  bom  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  March  16, 
1798.  He  inherited,  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  those  sterling  qualities  of  deep 
reUgious  intensity,  lofty  ideals,  undevia- 
ting  purity  of  character,  and  inflexible 
devotion  to  principle  and  duty  which  have 
made  the  Puritans  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  such  a  tremendously  regenera- 
tive, vital  force  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Far  back  in  1686,  soon  after  the  settle- 


ment of  Newbury,  his  ancestor  the  Bev. 
John  Wheelwright  sought  religious  free- 
dom in  New  England,  but  found  no  tol- 
erance in  Boston,  as  he  had  become  an 
advocate  of  the  heresies  of  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, and  was  accordingly  disfranchised 
and  banished  from  the  colony  by  the 
General  Court.  Subsequently,  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  settled  in  Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in 
1679.  His  descendant  were  men  and 
women  of  strong,  rugged  character,  who 
lived  in  various  parts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and,  by 
their  industrious,  well-regulated  lives, 
contributed,  with  unassuming  simplicity, 
towards  the  upbuilding  of  the  conmiuni- 
ties  in  which  they  dwelt.  Some  of  them 
were  teachers,  others  shipmasters,  and 
not  a  few  rendered  valuable  military  ser- 
vice in  the  various  wars  of  New  En^nd 
against  the  French  and  Indians  of  Canada. 
When,  at  length,  the  Thirteen  United 
Colonies  of  North  America,  from  Maine 
to  Greorgia,  revolted  from  the  tyranny  of 
Greorge  HI.  and  the  British  Pariiament, 
and  declared  their  independence  in  1776, 
Abraham  Wheelwright,  of  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  the  unde  of  WilUam, 
the  future  industrial  regenerator  of  South 
America,  rendered  important  services  to 
the  patriots.  He  saw  service  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army  under  Captain  Enoch 
Putnam,  assisted  in  the  fortification  of 
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Dorchester  Heights,  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware with  the  Northern  Army  under 
Washington,  aided  in  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians,  took  part  in  the  batUe  of  Prince- 
ton, and  February  15,  1777,  was  dis- 
charged from  service.  ELis  restless  en- 
ergy led  him,  however,  to  engage  as  a 
privateersman,  on  his  own  account,  on 
the  high  seas,  and  many  were  the  adven- 
tures he  encountered,  being  more  than 
once  captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, but  finally  escaping  back  to  America. 

After  the  war,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Ebenezer,  he  established  a  large 
and  profitable  business  with  the  West 
Indies.  He  died  April  19,  1852,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  from 
what  sturdy  stock  William,  destined  to 
be  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  family, 
sprang.  His  father,  Ebenezer,  a  ship- 
master in  his  early  life,  was  a  man  of 
intense  earnestness  and  his  mother  Anna 
(Coombs)  Wheelwright  possessed  the 
highly  practical  yet  religious  nature  of 
her  Puritan  ancestors. 

The  environment  surrounding  young 
William  Wheelwright,  from  his  earUest 
infancy,  was  well  fitted  for  preparing  him 
for  his  future  career.  He  passed  his 
boyhood  in  the  fine  house,  on  the  com- 
manding hill  of  the  *'  Old  Indian  Ridge,'* 
on  High  street,  Newburyport,  built,  two 
years  after  his  birth,  by  his  father,  in  1800, 
but  now  remodeled  and  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  John  James  Currier,  the  local  his- 
torian. Here,  in  those  eariy  days,  could 
be  seen  a  wide,  unobstructed  view  of  the 
Parker  river,  with  the  wharves  and  ware- 
houses and  vessels  of  the  growing  and 
thriving  port  on  its  right  bank,  the  thick 
woods  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbuiy,  on  its 
farther  bank,  and  the  Atlantic  in  the  dis- 
tant east,  Parker  river  being  really  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimack  and  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  ocean  itself.  Behind  the  house 
southward  and  westward,  stretched  a 
wide  sweep  of  hills  and  valleys,  still,  in 
our  own  time,  retaining  much  of  the 
charm  and  loveliness  of  the  primeval 
wilderness. 


The  Newburyport  of  Whedwii^ht's 
boyhood  days  vied  with  Boston  and 
Salem  as  a  conmiercial  port,  in  qiile  of 
a  sandbar  which  blocks  its  free  aooen  to 
the  sea.  Its  substantial  merduoits  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  trade  with  MexioOk 
South  America  and  the  West  IndieB,  and 
were  the  owners,  captains,  and  not  in- 
frequently, builders  of  the  compact  sail- 
ing-ships with  which  thej  biaved  the 
terrors  of  the  deep,  not  a  few  of  these 
staunch  vessels,  of  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  tons,  being  wrecked  in  tem- 
pests of  the  ocean  and  never  being  heard 
of  again.  Although  Newbuzypoit  has 
completely  changed  its  industrial  activi- 
ties and  is  now  chiefly  a  shoe  city  and 
imports  quite  large  amounts  of  coal  hoffl 
Philadelphia,  the  warehouses  of  the  old 
international  maritime  port  are  yet  stand- 
ing on  the  water-front,  and  one  may  see 
high  spacious  rooms  in  them,  twenty  Ceet 
square.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  dtj, 
there  are  many  straight*  nanaw»  jet 
scrupulously  clean  streets,  with  pcakwij 
gable  and  projecting-roofed  hcniaes,  boA 
externally  and  in  their  interiors  canying 
the  mind  back,  long  before  the  Amerieen 
Revolution,  to  the  British  ccdonial  rCyme. 
In  the  upper  part  of  Newbuiyport  are 
broad  avenues  shaded  on  both  sides  by 
noble  trees,  and  where  quite  a  number 
of  large  houses,  the  homes  of  its  long- 
deceased  merchant-princes,  may  be  seen, 
with  their  antique  furniture^  their  huid- 
scape  wall-paper,  and  their  hig^  roona. 
with  five  to  six  windows  apiece.  On 
eveiy  hand,  there  are  reminders  of  the  old 
days  of  shipmasters  and  sea  5*aptir«"» 
when  the  town  was  an  important  mUrtfii 
of  international  conmieroe. 

Newburyport,  although  one  of  tiie 
lesser  cities  of  New  England,  has  always 
enjoyed  a  deserved  reputation  for  ^ 
exceptional  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 
Its  cemeteries  contain  the  names  of  die 
Danas,  Pillsbuiys  and  those  of  other 
families  who  have  furnished  philanthro- 
pists, statesmen,  heroes,  lawyers,  jouinsl- 
ists  and  captains  of  industry  who  ha^ 
notably  contributed  towards  making  the 
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United  States  the  splendid  and  great  re- 
public which  it  has  become.  Ivocally, 
New  bury  port  is  indebted  to  Captain 
Bromfield  for  the  beautiful  broad  avenues 
of  elm  and  other  trees  that  impart  a 
special  charm  to  her  best  quarter,  as  he 
left  a  special  fund  to  be  perpetually  de- 
voted to  that  beneficent  purpose.  One 
of  the  noblest,  however,  of  all  Newbury- 
port's  sons  is  William  Wheelwright's 
contemporaiy,  the  elder  William  Lloyd 
Garrison ,  born  December  10,  1 805, 
whase  unswerving  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  made  him  face  mob 
violence,  persecution  and  astracism  until 
he  had  awakened  the  deadened  conscience 
of  the  American  people,  broken  the 
shackles  of  millions  of  human  Iteings, 
and  rendered  forever  impossible  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  curse  of  African  and 
negro  slavery.     He  died  in  1879. 

The  influence  and  example  of  Garri- 
son, the  Liberator,  doubtless  helped  to 
mould  the  character  of  William  Wheel- 
wright, no  less  an  emancipator  of  millions 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  who  successfully 
implanted  modem  enlightenment  and 
civilization  in   the  vast   Latin-American 


continent,  from  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas 
and  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  at  the  extreme 
southern  extremity  of  South  America. 
Fortunately,  this  latter  revolution  was 
peaceful  and  was  accomplished  without 
the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  human 
blood. 

Young  William  eariy  developed  such 
a  strong  love  of  the  sea  that  his  parents 
wisely  directed  his  natural  bent.  With 
their  consent,  he  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy 
on  a  vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  three  years  rose  rapidly  through 
all  the  grades,  until  he  became  a  captain 
in  1817,  at  the  age  of  only  nineteen  years. 
He  had  previously  passed  through  the 
experience  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  Bahamas, 
the  ship  taking  fire  and  all  on  board  hav- 
ing a  narrow  escape  with  their  Uves.  The 
leaky  boat  in  which  they  embarked  had 
to  be  bailed  out  with  their  hats.  Wheel- 
wright, on  this  occasion,  very  neariy  lost 
his  life  in  saving  a  drowning,  intoxicated 
sailor.  On  reaching  shore,  they  traveled 
a  long  distance  through  the  tall  grass, 
until  they  came  to  a  plantation,  where 
they  were  kindly  cared  for.  A  second 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  was  hardly 
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more  fortunate:  he  was  taken  ill  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  It  was  only 
ia  1817  that  he  had  his  first  prosperous 
voyoffe,  as  capt^n  of  a  bark  bound  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  the  return  trip,  he 
was  viciously  attacked  and  nearly  assas- 
sinated in  his  berth  by  a  mutinous  sailor, 
and  scarcely  escaped  with  his  hfe,  his 
assailant  being  overpowered  with  the  aid 
of  the  mate.  On  another  occasion,  an 
ever- vigilant  Providence  preserved  him 
for  his  future  great  work  of  redemption 
in  South  America,  through  a  summons 
from  his  father,  which  prevented  him 
from  embarking  in  the  ship  "Pilgrim," 
some  of  the  officers  of  which  were  his 
friends,  and  which,  sailing  for  her  desti- 
nation, was  never  heard  from  again. 

The  critical  turn  whi(rh  determines  the 
controlling  destiny  and  dominant  career 
of  every  remarkable  character  occurred 
in  Wheelwright's  case  in  1823,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  a  famous  merchant 


of  the  period,  placed  him  in  command  of 
the  ship  "  Rising  Star  "  bound  from  New- 
buryport  for  Buenos  Ayres.  When,  after 
a  long  passage,  this  sailing  vessel  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  broad  estuaiy  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  it  stranded  on  what  b 
known  as  the  Ortiz  bank  and  became  a 
total  loss.  The  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  succeeded,  after  desperate 
rowing,  for  a  day  and  night,  in  saving 
themselves,  and  made  their  way  to  a 
settlement  of  Indians,  whose  good-will 
they  secured  by  offering  some  of  the 
muskets  which  they  had  saved  from  the 
wreck.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  youthful 
but  dauntless  captain  that  the  ship  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  owner,  Mr. 
Bartlet,  offered  him  another  vessel  if  be 
would  return.  Our  hero,  however,  per- 
ceived thai  he  had  a  mission  to  perform 
in  South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
South  Temperate  shore  of  which  he  had 
been  so  strangely  cast.  He  was  to  be- 
come, in  the  language  of  his  Argentine 
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idisn  Ridn."  Newburyjwrt,  Huauliiuatta,  long  tha  r«aid«Dn  of  the  Hod.  A.  C.  Titcomb.    Thighouas 
Mby  Abrahiun  Wbaelwricht,  d»  uncle  of  William,  m  nun  of  runad  inUcrity.  gnat  •DWiy.  Mid  lunou* 


tempestuous  voyage  southward  through 
the  dangerous  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
thence  northward  up  the  Pacific  coast, 
he  arrived  at  his  destination.  His  dis- 
cerning eye  and  trained  powers  of  ob- 
servation quickly  perceived  the  terrible 
lack  of  lighthouses,  docks  and  other  in- 
dispensable improvements  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  in  South  America 
and  for  her  industrial  development. 

It  was  a  difficult  and  trying  position  in 
which  the  daring  North  American  pio- 
neer found  himself,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  chief  seaport  of  Chile.  Ten  thou- 
sand miles  separated  him  from  his  Massa- 
chusetts home  in  Newburyport.  Years 
passed  before  a  ship  bound  for  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  brought  tidings  of  him 
to  his  parents  and  friends.  The  projects 
of  which  he  was  dreaming  for  the  benefit 
of  the  vast  southern  half  of  the  New  Worid 
met  with  no  favor  in  the  backward  South 
America  of  those  days,  not  yet  emana* 
pated  from  the  thraldom  of  three  centu- 
ries of  Spanish  misrule.     He  came  to  her 


biographer,  SeQor  Alberdi,  "a  new  Her- 
nando Cortes,  who  remained  in  the  land 
of  his  shipwreck,  to  conquer  its  soil,  not 
by  arms  but  by  steam,  not  for  Spain  but 
for  civilization,  not  for  all-absorbing 
North  America,  but  to  assure  to  South 
America  the  sovereign  possession  of  her- 
self." 

Great  minds  rise  superior  to  disaster. 
It  was  even  so  with  young  Wheelwright, 
who  found  himself  a  penniless  stranger 
in  a  foreign  land.  He  repaired  to  Buenos 
Ayres  where  he  made  his  situation  known. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  at 
the  time,  that  he  was  disconsolate  and 
lonely  in  a  distant  country,  without  re- 
sources or  friends,  and  adtls :  "  After  the 
loss  of  my  ship  I  became  weary  and  worn 
out  with  misfortune.  Distance  and  ac- 
tive business  I  hoped  would  in  some 
measure  obliterate  painful  memories." 

Fortunately,  the  desired  opportunity 
soon  came.  He  was  offered  the  position 
of  supercargo  in  a  ship  g<Mag  to  Valpa- 
raiso, and  gladly  accepted  it.     After  a 
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shores  just  at  the  momeat  when  the  great 
liberator  Bolivar  was  bringing  to  a  close 
the  wonderful  aod  titanic  fifteen  years' 
latin -American  war  for  independence. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  18*4.  Bolivars 
brilliant  second  in  command.  General 
Sucre,  gained  the  splendid  \nctori"  of 
Ayacuclio,  in  the  lofty  Andes  of  Peru, 
thus  assuring  forever  the  political  free- 
dom of  I^tin  America,  and  the  stability 
of  the  Slonroe  doctrine.  The  Spanish 
garrison  of  Callao,  however,  still  tena- 
ciously defended  that  important  Peru\-ian 
seaport,  and  surrendered  to  the  patriots 
only  in  18*6. 

Three  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
of  histori'.  Bolivar,  San  Martin  and  Sucre, 
conferred  the  boon  of  political  liberty 
and  independence  upon  South  America, 
but  her  inhabitants  were  still  enveloped 
in  the  darkest  barl>arism  an<l  ignorance, 
and,  in  their  blind  gntping,  were  w.^iting 
for  a  leaiter  to  bring  llicni  into  the  light 
of   modem    civilization.     It    seeme<l    as 


though  Rivadavia,  for  a  short  time  So- 
preme  Director  of  Argentina,  mi^ll^ 
come  that  leader,  but  Rivadavia.  vA 
his  great  projects  for  connecting  the  p» 
cipal  ri\~ers  of  South  America  bv  n^ 
naWgable  canals,  was  a  hundred  nff 
ahead  of  his  fellow  countr\-inen.  He 
deposed  and  the  Argentine  territory  » 
distracted,  for  twenty  \-ears,  bv  a  fri^ 
ful  reign  of  anarehy  and  terror. 

It  was  prondential,  for  the  rcdempli* 
of  South  .\meriea.  that  William  Wbt* 
wright  was  cast  upon  her  shores  thrMfl 
a  shipwreck.  He  was  a  stranger  •i' 
had  no  personal  ambitions  to  serve,  u^ 
who  had  no  selfish  interest  in  her  tmiU 
conflict  of  races  and  in  her  suiddil  * 
temal  strife  that  was  causing;  avilinii* 
in  that  portion  of  the  wt>rid,  to  trenN 
in  the  balance.  His  lofty  aim  »a* ' 
lift  her  out  of  her  awful  de^risdatioa. ' 
to  teach  her,  by  practical  objert-leii"> 
the  inestimable  value  of  induslrr,  T^ap* 
morality    and    enli|^tenmeDt.  *  He  ■ 
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fortunately  gifted  with 
rare  tact  and  firmness 
and  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  the  worst  tyrant* 
with  which  the  South 
American  republics  were 
afflicted.  In  1824,  he 
was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Guaya- 
quil, Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor, then  the  most  im- 
portant port  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  His  house 
l)ec-anie  an  asylum  for 
political  refugees  during 
the  civil  war  distracting 
that  country.  

In    1849,  he  paid  a  fly-    PJ»W.  by  Rtud.  S«wburyport,  Mu*. 

iiig  risit   to    his    native        hali,  and  stairway   in  the  wheelwright  house, 

WwhiirVTMirt       niiH       (>»  fOW     THE     -OLD   LADIES'  .  HOME,"     NEW- 

.NewDuiyport,    ana,    on  buryport.   mass. 
February    5th,    married 

Miss  Martha  G.  Bartlet,  the  daughter  of  and  making  it  the  great  Pacific  emporium 
Edmund  Bartlet,  Esq.  Their  honeymooD  of  South  America  which  it  has  since  be- 
was  a  very  uncomfortable  voyage  to  Pan-  come.  He  had  already,  as  a  merchant 
nma,  where,  as  a  compensation,  Mrs.  and  navigator,  spent  several  years  ex- 
Wheelwright  received  flowers,  fruit  and  ploring  the  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
other  tokens  of  appreciation  from  the  western'  coast  between  Valparaiso  and 
people.  An  equal  ovation  awaited  them  Panama.  He  witnessed,  in  1830,  the 
at  Guayaquil.  His  long  absence  from  that  dissolution  of  the  unwieldy  Colombian 
city  caused  him  to  lose,  through  the  mis-  Union  of  Northern  South  America,  found- 
management  of  others,  all  his  personal  ed  by  General  Bolivar,  into  the  separate 
property,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  he  had  republics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
to  begin  business  anew.  A  few  years  Ecuador.  The  dissolution  meant  the 
later,  he  was  further  tried  by  domestic  rise  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  inevitable 
aflliction,  for,  Mrs.  Wheelwright  returned,  decay  of  Guayquil  as  a  seaport,  where 
in  1835,  to  the;  United  States,  with  her  Wheelwright  had  held  the  commanding 
twochildren,  Maria  Augusta  and  Marian-  position  of  United  States  Consul,  then 
ita.  The  severity  of  the  sudden  change  equivalent  to  that  of  being  ambassador, 
to  the  northern  climate  of  Massachusetts  He  was  favorably  regarded  by  all  the 
killed  the  younger,  who  died  Decern-  rulers  and  most  prominent  public  men 
ber  18th,  of  the  Latin-American  States  of  the  Pa- 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  WTieelwright  had  re-  cific,  and  he  exerted  a  tremendous  in- 
moved  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  then  an  in-  fluence  over  them.  Among  the  friend- 
significant,  exposed  port.  Its  trade  was  ships  he  thus  formed  was  that  with 
languishing,  as  it  had  only  fifteen  thou-  Andres  Bello,  the  learned  Venezuelan, 
sand  inhabitants,  hampered  by  the  old  and  both  took  up  their  abode  in  Valpa- 
restrictive  Spanish  r^ulations,  with  its  raiso.in  1829;  themissionof Bellobeipgto 
custom-house  in  the  interior,  ninety  establish  schools  in  Chile,  while  that  of 
miles  distant,  at  Santiago,  He  now  per-  his  North  American  contemporary  was 
ccivcd  that  the  psychological  moment  to  develop  commerce,  industry  and  public 
had  come  for  revolutionizing  Valparaiso,  improvements  in  the  same  country. 
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Wheelwright  and  his  family  soon  be- 
came  the  most  popular  of  all  in  Valpa- 
raiso. A  brother  of  his  opened  a  private 
academy  for  young  ladies,  and  to  this 
day  the  highest  families  of  Chile  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  that  courtly,  patient 
Puritan  schoolmaster  of  Valparaiso. 

Wheelwright  found  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Chile  in  very  much  the  same 
dilapidated  condition  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican army  found  those  of  Cuba,  at  the 
close  of  die  late  war  with  Spain.  They 
were  unhealthy,  dirty,  badly  paved, 
worse  lighted,  generally  deprived  of  good 
drinking  water,  and  lacking  in  every- 
thing necessary  to  attract  useful  and 
sturdy  immigrants.  He  at  once  set  to 
work  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  He 
established  a  kind  of  waterworks,  by 
means  of  which  he  furnished  pure  drink- 
ing-water to  such  houses  as  desired  it; 
the  water  b^ng  introduced  through  iron 
pipes  such  as  were  in  use  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

His  next  public  improvement  was  in- 
troducing and  successfully  establishing 
gas-lighting  in  the  city  of  Copiapo,  Chile. 
He  brought  about  the  same  beneficent 
reform  in  Callao,  Peru,  where  he  also 
established  a  system  of  good  waterworks. 


WALI^PAPER 
Old  Lsdiea'  Homa,- 
euuiry  and  Spaoish 


To  the  cities  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  South 
America,  wilh  thdr 
houses  built  of  inflam- 
mable matraials,  aod 
liable  to  be  destroyed 
and  set  on  fire  by  earth- 
quakes at  any  momgit. 
he  conferred  an  inesti- 
mable boon  by  provid- 
ing them  with  abundant 
water,  of  the  best  quali^. 
He  rendered  tbe  eztraa- 
ive  arid  deserts  of  Peni 
and  Chile  at  least  in- 
habitable by  providing 
apparatus  for  distilling 
water  from  tbe  salt 
waves  of  the  Pacific. 
He  established  in  many 
localities  kilns  for  tbe 
manufacture  of  bricks  by  powerful 
machinery.  He  made  navigation  safe 
by  means  of  lighthouses  and  buoys  off 
many  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  He  engaged  in  constant  voy- 
ages of  exploration  along  that  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  or  discovering 
natural  products  useful  for  commercial 
exploration,  such  as  coal,  saltpeter,  borax, 
Ume,  copper  and  other  minerals  and  sub- 
stances which  now  constitute  so  lai^  a 
portion  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
South  America.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  many  improvements 
due,  in  Valparaiso  alone,  to  his  initiative 
and  influence,  and  one  need  not  wonder 
that  tbe  grateful  people  of  Chile  venerate 
tbe  memory  of  their  great  Puritan  bene- 
factor, and  that  a  splendid  statue  of 
Wheelwright  stands  in  front  of  tbe  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  of  that  city. 

The  greatness  of  this  North  American 
pioneer  was  now  to  be  revealed  in  a  most 
striking  manner.  He  concaved  the  idea 
of  a  fine  line  of  fast  steamships  which 
should  bind  together  the  ports  of  tbe 
western  coast  of  South  America,  over  a 
stretch  of  three  thousand  miles,  from 
Valparaiso  to  Panama,  where  British 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Istb- 
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mus  could  swiftly  reach  Europe  itself, 
thus  bringing  Soutli  America  into  inti- 
mate and  frequent  touch  with  all  the 
great  European  commercial  emporiums. 
The  project  he  proposed  seemet]  so 
impracticable,  in  those  days,  that  even 
the  British  minister  resident  in  Lima, 
Peru,  instructed  his  servants  not  to  admit 
"that  wild  visionary  Wheelwright"  if 
he  should  call  again.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  enumerate  the  obstacles  he  en- 
countered. All  this  has  been  exhaust- 
ively explained  in  Seflor  Alberdi's  Span- 
ish biography,  an  excellent  English  trans- 


lation of  which,  under  the  title  of  Lije 
aiii  Indu^riaX  Labors  of  William  Wheel- 
tvright  in  South  America,  was  published, 
in  1877.  by  tbe  late  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
of  Newbuiyport,  Massachusetts.  The 
outlook  for  support  among  South  Amer- 
icans, who  would  be  incalculably  bene- 
fitted by  the  innovation  proposed,  was 
most  unpromising.  They  inherited  a 
deep-rooted  conservatism,  the  result  of 
centuries  of  the  old  Spanish  rSgime, 
which  made  them  cling  tenaciously  to 
their  traditional,  slow  methods  of  doing 
things.     Moreover,  only  recently  eman- 
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cipated  from  the  y<iAte  of  Spain,  and  toni  cessions  he  solicited  for  his  exceptional 

by  internal  strife  and  a  terrible  conflict  ttiterprise.     He  now  proceeded  overland 

of  races,  the  Latin-American  Republics  through  the   lofty   Andes,   at   imminei^t 

fell  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  the  awful  ex-  risk  of  his  life,  to  Potosi,  Bolivia,  \nt- 

.  and  exactions  of  native  tyrants,  nessed  a  battle,  and  won  the   reluctiuit 


Hie  whole  atmos- 
phere of  South 
America  was  sur- 
charged with  the 
militant  spirit. 
Native  dictators 
and  adventurers  of 
the  worst  type  rose 
to  power  through 
revolutions  and  by 
force  of  arms,  only 
to  be  swiftly  de- 
posed by  other  ad- 
venturers fully  as 
bad  and  irrespons- 
ible. 

Such  was  the 
gloomy  prospect 
when  Wheel- 

wright, in  18S5, 
first  broached  his 
project.  He  was 
fortunate  in  hav- 
ing been,  for  many 
years,  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at 
Guayaquil,  where 
his  position  as  the 
chief  representa- 
tive of  the  power- 
ful and  neutral 
Unite<l  States  com- 
manded universal 
respect  throughout 
South  America. 
His  genial  cour- 
tesy, strong  will- 
power and  rare 
tactfulness     grad- 


9TATUE   OF  WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT 
Breciecl    in   VaLpnrnisa,  Chile,  in    187fl.  by   popular 


of  the 
go  vemmen  t  of  that 
repubUc  to  faispro- 
pcwed  line  of 
Pacific  steamers . 
A  concession  from 
Ecuador  was  ob- 
tained in  1837,  but 
it  was  to  last  only 
four  years,  and  a 
restriction  was 
added,  forbidding 
the  company  from 
engaging  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 
Wheelwright  was 
planning  to  have 
his  new  Pacific  line 
touch  at  all  South 
American  ports, 
from  Valparaiso 
to  Panama,  where 
a  corresponding 
steamship  line,  on 
the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Isthmus, 
should  carry  com- 
merce to  and  from 
Europe.  The  co- 
operation of  Col- 
ombia, then  owner 
of  the  Isthmus, 
was  indispensable. 
This  seemed  a 
matter  of  course. 
as  that  extensive 
country  is  bathed 
by  both  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic. 
however,   a   republic    the 


ually  smoothed  away  all  difficulties,  and  he  Colombia 

had,  moreover,  a  thorough  command  of  greater  part  of  whose  territory  is  inland 

both  Spanish  and  English.     He  applied  and    consists    lai^ty    of    the    towering 

first  to  Chile,  as  that  republic  had  the  mountain-chains  of  the  northern  Cordil- 

most  stable  and  enlightened  government,  lent  of  the  Andes.     B<^^a,  the  capital. 

The  Chilian  authorities,  by  a  law  dated  is  on  an  elevated  plateau  of  8,000  feet, 

August  25,  1835,  granted  him  all  the  con-  and  to  reach  it  from  the  coast,  evea  in 


William  Wheelwright.  m\ 

tlie  present  twentieth  century,   requires  mendous  commercial  advantages.    An  ad- 

an    arduous,    rough-riding    journey    on  ditional  obstacle  was  the  fact  that  a  French 

mulehack,    of    fully    three    weeks.     In  company  operated  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels 

those  sublime  gigantic  Andes,  the  liber-  and   dreaded   any   curtailment   of  their 


ator  General  Bob 
var  had  gained,  at 
a  height  of  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  some  of 
his  most  brilliant 
victories  over  the 
Spaniards.  On  one 
public  occasion,  he 
declared  that  "the 
glory  of  having  car- 
ried aloft  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty  into 
these  frigid  regions 
totally  outweighs  all 
the  gold  that  lies  at 
our  feet."  Sefior 
Alberdi  justly  re- 
marks that  this 
language,  trans- 
lated into  that  of 
the  economist, 
simply  means  that 
provincial  isolation 
is  better  than  free 
intercommunica- 
tion with  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  it 
furnishes  the  key  to 
the  singular  condi- 
tions which  ulti- 
mately rendered 
inevitable  the  sec- 
ession of  the  present 
Republic  of  Pan- 
ama from  Colom- 
bia, so  that  the 
Panama  canal 
might  be  construct- 
ed by  the  United 
States. 

One  can  now  un-  of  hisenterpTise,but 

derstand  why  the  narrow-minded  congress  completely  lacked  the  capital  to  carry  it 
of  Colombia  rejected,  for  several  years,  forward.  The  question  arose:  In  what 
Wheelwright's  proposals,  although  the  quarter  could  he  find  such  financial  bacl;- 
president  of  that  republic  was  sufficiently  ing  ?  He  turned  at  first  to  bis  own  native 
enlighented  to  perceive  clearly  their  tre-    country,  but  Americans,  with  the  fatal 


exclus 

opoly.  Experience, 
however,  the  most 
costly  yet  efficient 
of  all  teachers,  at 
length  convinced 
the  Flench  com- 
pany of  the  folly  of 
opposing  modern 
progress,  and  they 
consented  to  an 
amicable  arrange- 
ment with  Wheel- 
wright. Still  an- 
other difficulty  had 
to  be  overcome  as 
Colombia  adhered 
to  the  old  Spanish 
restriction  of  tax- 
ing very  heavily  the 
transport  of  mail 
and  merchandise 
overland  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama; but  at  length 
Lhe  United  States 
succeeded  in  nego- 
tiadng  a  treaty  with 
that  republic,  by 
the  terms  of  which 
free  transit  was 
perpetually  as- 
sured. 

Wheelwright,  by 

overconung    South 

American     opposi- 

7ir%^Glt^^lT^^\^","\f^i:^Z^'Z    tion  to  his  revolu- 
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bUndness  which  has  ever  characterized 
them  in  their  commercial  dealings  with 
Latin  America,  looked  coldly  upon  a 
project  which  promised  no  immediate 
returns  in  profits  or  dividends.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  interest 
British  capitalists. 

Armed  with  official  concessions,  not 
great  to  be  sure,  but  indispensable  for 
his  purpose,  and  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared, luminous  pamphlet,  illustrated 
by  his  own  map  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America,  TMieelwright,  in  1838, 
crossed  the  oceans  and  presented  him- 
self in  London  and  Glasgow.  His  win- 
ning personaUty  and  convincing  argu- 
ments secured  him  at  once  a  favorable 
reception  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
he  won  the  friendship  of  Sir  Clements 
R.  Markham,  the  eminent  geographer, 
and  of  many  other  noted  British  public 
men.  The  entire  press  of  London  freely 
published  his  communications,  which 
they  cordially  supported' m  long  leading 
editorials.  It  happened,  also,  fortunately 
for  his  cause,  that  the  Hon.  P.  Campbell 
Scarlett  had  just  returned  to  England 
from  a  long  journey  of  several  thousand 
miles  across  the  pampas  and  Andes, 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  and 
had  published  a  scientific  book  entitled 
South  America  and  the  Pacific.  As  an 
appendix  to  his  work,  in  two  volumes, 
Mr.  Scarlett  added  a  memorial,  addressed 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  advantages 
of  making  use  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
as  the  most  rapid  highway  of  communi- 


cation between  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
ports  of  South  America.  Wheelwright's 
ideas  coincided  so  much  with  his  own 
that  Mr.  Scarlett  inserted  into  his  book 
the  former's  pamphlet  entitled  StatemerUs 
and  Plans. 

Befiecting  men  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain were  soon  convinced  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Panama  route,    by  vessels 
propelled  by  steam,  over  the  dangerous 
circuitpus  Straits  of  Magellan,   effected 
in  sailing  ships,  delayed  by  the  calms  of 
the  Pacific,  were  too  obvious  to  be  longer 
neglected.     It    was   self-evident   that   it 
was  not  worth  while  wasting  from  one 
himdred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
in  reaching  Valparaiso,  lima  and  Guaya- 
quil when  the  voyage  could  be  accom- 
plished by  steam,  by  way  of  Panama,  in 
from  forty-six  to  sixty-two  days. 

As  a  result  of  his  propaganda,'  Whed- 
wright  soon  secured  the  cooperation  of 
leading  British  capitalists,  and  a  company 
was  formed,  in  London,  under  the  name 
of  "The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany," which  readily  obtained  a  royal 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  of  which 
the  directors  appointed  Wheelwright 
Chief  Superintendent.  A  capital  of  $1,- 
250,000,  divided  into  five  thousand  shares, 
was  subscribed.  Two  sister  steamers, 
the  "Chile"  and  the  "Peru,**  of  700  tons 
and  150  horsepower  each,  were  built  by 
Messrs  Charles  Young  &  Company, 
of  Limehouse,  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Maiden^  Mass.       Frederic  M.  Noa. 
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By  Thomas  Speed  Mosby. 

Pardon- Attorney  for  the  State  of  Missouri. 


MORE  pecuUarly  and  distinctly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  of 
equal  prominence  in  the  public  life  of 
America  to-day.  Governor  Folk  of  Mis- 
souri is  known  by  his  works. 


Folk  is  a  man  of  few  words  and  ire- 
mendous  accomplishments.  He  seldom 
talks  about  what  he  is  going  to  do,  but 
does  it  and  lets  the  worid  talk  about  it 
afterwards. 
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Such  was  his  character  as  Circuit- 
Attorney  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  where 
he  convicted  more  men  of  political 
crimes  than  were  ever  before  convicted  at 
any  one  time  and  place  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  such  has  been  his 
subsequent  record  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

First  of  all.  Folk  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
force  and  eflScacy  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  of  the 
United  States.  Although  a  profound 
student  and  an  advanced  thinker,  and  not 
in  any  sense  retrogressive  or  ultra-con- 
servadve,  his  policy  throughout  has  been 
to  first  enforce  the  laws  we  have  before 
casting  them  aside  as  worthless  and  rush- 
ing into  the  wilderness  of  new  policies  and 
systems  of  government.  He  has  always 
taken  his  oath  of  office  seriously,  and, 
indeed,  literally.  Having  sworn  to  up- 
hold and  enforce  the  laws  and  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office  he  has  always  per- 
formed those  duties  to  the  letter. 

Folk  has  become  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  as  a  theorist  or  a  political 
leader.  He  has,  in  the  course  of  his 
speeches  and  lectures  said  many  things 
which  have  been  widely  quoted;  but  his 
doings  rather  than  his  sayings  have  made 
him  known.  When  he  speaks  he  usually 
speaks  from  experience,  not  from  specu- 
lation or  hearsay.  He  never  has 
"dreams"  or  sees  "visions."  Plain, 
practical,  sober-minded;  not  fanciful, 
empirical  or  inconsiderate  in  thought  or 
deed,  this  plodding  man  of  the  people  has 
started  a  moral  wave  which  has  moved 
forward  with  the  force  of  an  avalanche  in 
the  political  life  of  the  United  States. 

When  Joseph  W.  Folk  began  his  work 
for  the  purification  of  St.  Louis  he  was 
laughed  at  as  an  impractical  dreamer. 
Up  to  that  time,  indeed,  the  utterance  of 
the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas, 
that  "honesty  in  politics  is  an  iridescent 
dream,"  had  been,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, accepted  as  a  fact.  Reformation 
seemed  impossible.  When  the  anti- 
boodle  prosecutions  were  begun  in  St. 
Louis  many  of  the  greatest  journals  of  the 


United  States  declared  that  the  work  of 
renovating  the  politics  of  our  great  cities 
was  a  hopeless  task.  They  hooted  at  the 
idea  that  convictions  could  be  secured. 

But  Folk  plodded  on,  saying  little  and 
doing  much,  and  he  succeeded.  News- 
paper comment  began  to  change.  Public 
opinion  grew  more  hopeful.  Then  the 
moral  wave  began  to  spread ;  first  through 
the  State  of  Missouri,  where  it  swept  all 
before  it,  then  rapidly  across  the  continent, 
and  even  beyond  the  seas.  Early  in  1904 
a  law-enforcing  official  in  Honolulu  was 
referred  to  in  a  local  newspaper  there  as 
"the  Joe  Folk  of  Hawaii." 

Nominated  and  elected  Governor  of 
Missouri,  Folk  carried  his  gospel  of  law- 
enforcement  into  other  States.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Ohio  campaign  which 
elected  Governor  Pattison  and  overturned 
the  power  of  "  Boss  **  Cox  in  Cincinnati. 
In  the  same  campaign  he  entered  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  Philadelphia,  erstwhile 
the  "corrupt  and  contented,"  he  was 
given  the  greatest  ovation  ever  gi^en  a 
political  speaker  in  that  city.  And  the 
election  returns  showed  that  the  hearts  of 
the  people  had  been  aroused. 

Wherever  he  has  traveled,  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  multitudes  have  as- 
sembled to  hear  him  present  the  "Mis- 
souri Idea,"  which  he  has  defined  as  "the 
idea  that  citizenship  in  a  free  country  im- 
plies a  civic  obligation  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  every  public  trust  by  holding 
every  public  official  to  strict  accounta- 
bility before  enlightened  public  opinion 
for  all  official  acts." 

But  the  message  he  brings  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  no  new  gospel.  It  is  as  old 
as  Sinai.  He  electrified  the  public  con- 
science simply  by  showing  that  all  was  not 
lost;  by  simply  showing  that  righteous 
government  and  righteous  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  government,  was  but  a 
matter  of  honesty  and  courage. 

This  was  not  a  new  gospel ;  it  was  mere- 
ly a  forgotten  truth,  which,  in  our  struggle 
for  the  material  things  of  life,  we  of 
America  had  forgotten. 

We  knew  that  honesty  was  the  best 
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policy;  but  it  remained  for  Folk  of  Mis- 
souri to  teach  us  that,  after  all,  in  his  own 
phrase,  **  Honesty  is  the  best  politics.^* 

The  concrete  results  of  the  great  moral 
wave  are  now  coming  to  be  understood 
and  acknowledged.  The  average  of 
honesty  has  been  rising,  and  its  rise  dates 
from  the  time  when  Folk  came  upon  the 
stage  of  public  affairs.  All  this  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Philip  Loring  Allen,  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  well  known  periodical. 

In  his  New  York  speech  welcoming 
Mr.  Bryan,  Governor  Folk  said: 

"  We  are  on  the  threshhold  of  the  great- 
est political  awakening  this  nation  has 
ever  known.  It  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  age.  The  next  few  years  will  be 
distinguished  as  the  time  in  which  indus- 
trial problems  are  solved,  the  reign  of  the 
special  privilege  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  fixed  in  nation- 
al politics  and  in  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. Only  a  few  years  past,  bribery 
was  considered  merely  conventional. 
Legislative  halls  were  made  dens  of 
thieves,  and  the  touch  of  the  unclean  dol- 
lar of  privilege  was  over  all.  Dishonesty 
in  public  life  was  either  unnoticed,  or  else 
regarded  with  despair.  Then  a  dormant 
public  conscience  was  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  stamping  out  the  offense  that 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  free  government. 
The  energies  of  this  public  conscience 
have  been  extended  from  the  domain  of 
the  public  wrong-doer  to  that  of  the  pri- 
vate wrong-doer,  and  are  probing  into 
the  workings  of  rascals  of  every  kind. 
The  insurance  investigations  have  sent 
forth  their  message,  the  rebate  revelations 
have  been  seen  and  heard,  and  innumer- 
able grand  juries  have  drawn  aside 
the  curtain  and  revealed  the  anarchs  of 
corruption  and  greed  in  their  bacchanal 
of  avarice. 

"The  regenerated  conscience  of  the 
people  has  been  assailing  these  abuses  one 
by  one,  and  has  now  commenced  to  attack 
the  deeper  evil  of  privilege.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  legislator  being  bribed  to  give 


equal  rights  to  aU  the  people.  It  is  al- 
ways for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special 
privilege  for  the  few.  Graft  cannot  be 
fully  done  away  with  until  special  privi- 
l^es  are  exterminated  and  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  becomes  the  standard  for 
governmental  action." 

When  Folk  says  that  privilege  is  the 
source  of  graft,  every  man  in  Americ-a 
knows  that  it  is  true,  for  he  speaks  upon 
the  subject  with  the  authority  of  expert 
knowledge.  In  his  boodle  prosecutions 
he  learned  from-  actual  experience  that 
every  graft  may  be  traced  directly  to  some 
special  privilege. 

In  the  speech  above  referred  to  the 
Missouri  Governor  announced  the  fol- 
lowing epitome  of  democracy: 

"  In  this  epoch,  so  important  to  Ameri- 
can liberty,  we  ask  the  people  to  set  up  no 
new  gods ;  we  ask  them  to  follow  no  new 
paths  which  may  lead  into  the  quicksands 
of  dishonor  and  despair.  Our  safest  and 
surest  guide  is  still  the  old  maxim,  that 
there  shall  be  "  equal  rights  to  all ;  special 
privileges  to  none."  With  this  maxim  as 
our  chart,  we  cannot  lose  our  course; 
with  this  rule  for  our  guidance,  the  in- 
famies of  privilege  in  every  form  will  be 
destroyed,  and  unto  all  men  there  will  be 
restored  the  equal  right  that  belongs  to 
each,  the  fair  and  equal  opportunity  of 
every  man  to  live  and  labor  upon  the 
earth  which  God  has  given  to  all,  and  to 
enjoy  untrammeled  the  gains  of  individ- 
ual industry." 

What  grander  concept  can  there  be,  of 
human  government?  It  is  indeed  the 
soul  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  democrat, 
that  speaks  for  ''the  free  and  equal  op- 
portunity of  every  man  to  live  and  labor 
upon  the  earth  which  God  has  given  to  all, 
and  to  enjoy  untrammeled  the  gains  of  in- 
dividual industry  " — how  suggestive  of  the 
spirit  of  a  John  Bright  or  a  Henry  George ! 

Here  are  no  meaningless  words;  noth- 
ing for  mere  ornament,  show  or  rhetorical 
effect.     When    Folk   speaks,   he    speaks 
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advisedly  and  to  the  point,  and  he  is 
every  bit  in  earnest ;  just  as  he  was  when 
he  laconically  accepted,  from  a  St.  Ix)uis 
politician,  the  nomination  for  circuit- 
attorney — "  I  will  accept,  but  I  will  obey 
my  oath  of  office."  And  the  world  knows 
how  well  he  obeyed  that  oath! 

As  Governor  of  Missouri  he  has  driven 
the  corporation  lobby  from  the  State 
capitol,  abolished  the  practice  of  legisla- 
tors and  appointees  of  the  governor  riding 
on  free  railway-passes,  forced  the  passage 
of  a  law  extending  the  statute  of  Hmita- 
tions  in  bribery  cases  from  three  to  five 
years,  has  taken  the  poUce  out  of  politics 
in  Ihe  large  cities  of  Missouri,  forced  the 
passage  of  a  law  penalizing  race-track 
gambling  and  enforced  that  law  to  the 
letter,  incidentally  driving  the  largest 
race-track  syndicate  in  the  world  out  of 
business  although  it  enjoyed  the  protect- 
tion  of  local  county  officials.  He  has 
closed  the  wine-rooms  and  gambling-dives 
of  the  great  cities,  driven  out  the  panel- 
workers  and  stamped  out  grafting  from 
the  poh'ce  departments  of  the  great  cities 
of  his  State.  He  has  so  conducted  the 
elections  through  his  election  commission- 
ers in  the  great  cities  that  no  cry  of  fraud 
has  l>een  raised  after  any  city  election  held 
under  his  administration.  Most  re- 
markable has  been  his  enforcement  of  the 
law  requiring  the  Sunday  closing  of  dram- 
shops. 

The  great  brewery  syndicate  which, 
allied  with  the  retail  liquor  dealers  of  the 
State,  represents  a  capital  of  some  three 
hundred  millions,  determined  that  the 
law  should  not  be  enforced.  No  Missouri 
Governor  had  ever  before  attempted  its 
enforcement.  The  idea  was  laughed  at 
as  impracticable  and  foolish.  The 
enormous  campaign  funds  which  backed 
the  would-be  violators  of  the  law  won  over 
many  newspapers  and  politicians;  but 
Folk,  backed  by  the  moral  sentiment 
which  has  ever  been  his  unfailing  support, 
was  greater  than  them  all,  and  now  Mis- 
souri is  probably  the  most  completely 
law-abiding  State  in  the  Union.  Not 
satisfied    with    viUfication,    threats    and 


intimidation,  the  liquor  interests  caused 
enormous  petitions  to  be  presented^  calli]i|^ 
upon  the  Grovemor  to  enfoix^e  the  law. 
But  there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 
The  wives  and  mothers  who  had  been 
starved  and  neglected  that  the  Sunday 
saloon  might  thrive,  began  writing  Jetters 
to  the  Governor,  and  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  fight,  when  it  looked  as  though 
victory  was  yet  afar  off;  the  Governor  gave 
out  to  the  press  one  of  these  letters  from  the 
wife  of  a  poor  laboring  man,  who  thanked 
God  that  her  husband  was  now  spending 
his  Sunday  at  home,  instead  of  in  the  bar- 
room, and  that  she  and  her  children  now 
had  food  and  clothing  instead  of  starvation 
and  rags.  "  I  am  praying  that  God  may 
give  you  strength  to  keep  up  the  fight," 
she  wrote.  And  Folk  publicly  declared: 
"  I  would  rather  have  the  prayers  of  one 
good  woman  than  the  support  of  all  the 
liquor  dealers  in  the  world." 

He  kept  up  the  fight,  and  won. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  every  species  of 
lawlessness  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  combat.  Everywhere  wealth  and 
power  has  been  against  him;  and  every- 
where the  prayers  of  good  people  have 
gone  up  in  support  of  his  good  work,  and 
that  work  has  in  every  instance  been 
crowned  -with  victory. 

But,  although  his  name  is  coupled 
more  conspicuously  with  the  idea  of  law- 
enforcement  than  that  of  any  other  man 
living  or  dead,  Folk  is  not  merely  an  en- 
forcer of  the  laws.  His  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Government  of  his 
State  are  far-reaching,  and  toward  their 
successful  accomplishment  he  is  moving 
forward  with  a  certainty  than  does  not 
admit  of  question. 

He  has  made  and  is  now  making  a  fight 
to  place  the  burdens  of  maintaining  the 
government  so  far  as  possible  upon  the 
holders  of  special  privileges,  and  exempt- 
ing to  that  extent  the  fruits  of  individual 
industry;  is  striving  to  establish  a  system 
of  local  option  in  taxation,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  consider  plans 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  present 
system  of  taxation  in  Missouri. 
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In  addition  to  this  he  is  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  public-utility  commission  with 
power  to  inquire  into  and  determine  the 
actual  amount  invested  in  public-utility 
corporations,  and  to  fix  upon  a  reasonable 
and  fair  basis  the  rates  which  such  con- 
cerns shaU  be  allowed  to  charge  the  pub- 
lic.    Speaking  of  this  project  he  has  said : 

"  If  the  rates  of  all  public-utility  corpo- 
rations were  regulated  upon  a  basis  of 
actual  investment  (and  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  the  legislature  can  do 
this),  the  result  would  be  to  materially 
lower  the  rates  charged  by  gas,  electric- 
light,  telephone,  telegraph  and  street-car 
companies,  where  the  rates  now  charged 
are  based  upon  fictitious  values.  Corpo- 
rations controUing  public  utiUties  exercise 
privileges  that  are  denied  the  ordinary 
individual.  It  is  not  only  fair  to  them 
that  their  rates  be  regulated  on  a  reason- 
able basis  by  the  State,  but  such  action 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  this  day  of  im- 
mense consohdation  of  capital  for  the 
protection  of  the  pubUc." 

This  is  no  flowery  speech.  It  is  simply 
the  plain,  practical  expression  of  a  practi- 
cal statesman,  and  those  who  know  Folk 
know  that  he  means  just  what  he  says. 
Will  he  succeed  ? 

If  he  lives,  yes.     Folk  always  succeeds. 

Another  reform  he  is  working  out  is  the 
substitution  of  the  ballot  primary  election 
for  the  delegate  convention,  as  a  means  of 
nominating  candidates  for  office.  He  has 
already  won  Missouri  over  to  this  propo- 
sition, and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
State  primary  law  can  fail  of  passage  in 
the  next  legislature.  But  Folk  goes 
farther,  and  would  apply  the  ballot  to 
matters  of  legislation  as  well.  He  has 
repeatedly  endorsed  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  and  if  his  busy  life  is  spared 
to  the  people  for  a  few  more  years  Mis- 
souri will  see  this  reform  engrafted  upon 


the  organic  law  of  the  state.  £>uriiig  a 
prior  administration  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  was  defeated  by  a  popular 
vote,  because  not  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  people. 

In  private  life  Grovemor  Folk  is  plain, 
impretentious,  and  severely  democratic  in 
his  habits.  Although  personally  congen- 
ial, the  cares  of  state  have  not  allowed 
him  to  greatly  indulge  a  disposition 
toward  the  usual  social  indulgences.  In 
the  capital  dty  he  is  seldom  seen  excepting 
at  his  office  or  at  the  executive  mansion. 
He  is  an  omnivorous  and  incessant  reader, 
and  never  tires  of  delving  among  his  books. 
Determination  is  written  in  his  face,  and 
he  knows  no  such  thing  as  fear.  During 
his  various  crusades  against  lawlessness 
his  life  has  been  repeatedly  threatened, 
but  he  has  always  refused  a  guard.  He  is 
a  cleveivshot,  and  his  favorite  sports  are 
hunting  and  trap-shooting,  although  for 
these  his  official  duties  give  him  little 
time.  Although  calm  and  dignified  in  his 
demeanor  and  apparently  unemotional,  I 
have  frequently  seen  him  moved  to  tears 
by  the  plea  of  a  poor  widow  for  the  pardcm 
of  her  son,  and  once  I  knew  him  to  pardon 
a  widow's  only  son  and  then  give  her  $10 
with  which  to  buy  him  clothing.  In  the 
administration  of  the  pardoning  power  he 
is  probably  the  first  American  executive  to 
invariably  couple  conditions  with  his 
pardons.  Wherever  it  is  known  that  the 
prisoner's  ruin  was  due  to  some  particular 
vice,  such  as  gambling  or  drinking. 
Governor  Folk  specifies  in  the  pardon 
that  a  lapse  into  those  vices  again  shall 
cause  the  return  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Folk,  the  statesman 
and  the  man.  His  character  may  be 
written  in  three  words : 

Honesty,  courage,  strength;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  honesty. 

Thomas  Sj^eed  Mosbt. 

Jefferson,  Mo. 
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Bt  Professor  Frank  T.  Carlton, 

Chair  of  Eoonomfcs  and  History,  Albion  Collece. 


THE  NOW  wide  and  constantly 
widening  separation  and  differen- 
tiation of  classes,  ihe  changing  industrial 
and  social  life  of  the  people,  and  the  close 
contact  with  the  civilization  and  the 
swarming  millions  of  the  Orient  are  forc- 
ing the  question  of  population  into  the 
foreground  of  American  thought.  New 
conditions  are  modifying  and  compli- 
cating this  problem.  Disregarding  the 
more  narrow  aspect  of  the  question  of 
population  or  of  "race-suicide,"  three 
points-of-view  may  be  taken.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  class  question,  a  national 
question,  or  a  racial  or  religious  question 
— Orient  versus  Occident.  Although 
passing  by  the  narrow  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, no  implication  tending  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  those  aspects  is  in- 
tended. The  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
large  families  upon  home  conditions,  and 
upon  the  life  and  progress  of  the  female 
sex  is,  of  course,  extremely  important; 
but  it  is  this  phase  of  the  problem  which 
is  now  being  discussed  with  bitterness 
and  vehemence  in  the  forum  of  public 
opinion.  Other  important  factors  in  the 
population  question  are  almost  wholly 
lost  sight  of. 

Economic  considerations  are  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  playing  an  important 
rdle  in  determining  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population.  An  estabUshed  stand- 
ard of  living,  together  with  its  accom- 
panying social  position,  is  tenaciously 
clung  to  by  all  men  and  women ;  but  es- 
pecially by  those  who  are  raised  above 
very  low  standards  of  living.  If  a  large 
family  endangers  the  maintenance  of 
this  accustomed  standard,  smaller. fami- 
lies will  be  the  inevitable  result  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  While  large  famiUes 
in  rural  communities  in  earlier  times 
spelled  increase  of  products  and  of  in- 


come, to-day,  under  essentially  different 
conditions,  a  large  family  means  greatly 
increased  expense  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  income,  and  leads  inev- 
itably in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  loss 
of  accustomed  comforts  and  enjoyment. 
A  young  man  is  seriously  handicapped  at 
the  present  time,  if  he  becomes  the  father 
of  a  large  family.  These  are  facts  so 
germane  to  the  subject  that  they  cannot 
be  overlooked.  The  instinct  or  desire 
for  offspring  is  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  strong  human  ambition  to  maintain 
and  to  advance  one's  social  and  economic 
position.  Whereas  a  few  generations 
ago  a  widow  possessing  a  large  family  of 
minor  children  was  considered  to  be  an 
excellent  marriageable  proposition,  to- 
day she  becomes,  unless  wealthy,  a  drug 
on  the  matrimonial  market.  Widows 
are,  no  doubt,  just  as  spritely  and  good- 
looking  to-day  as  were  those  of  half  a 
century  ago;  economic  conditions  rather 
than  the  personal  characteristics  of  wid- 
ows have  changed. 

As  soon  as  education  and  skill  raise  a 
class  or  a  group  of  men  above  the  lower 
strata  of  economic  and  social  life,  the 
struggle  to  maintain  themselves  on  this 
new  level  begins,  and  small  families  are 
the  fruits  of  the  majority  of  marriages 
between  individuals  in  their  classes.  It 
is  in  essence  a  class  struggle.  Those  in 
the  depths  are  not  affected;  they  have 
lost  heart,  and  fear  nothing  further,  or 
they  are  apparently  contented  with  their 
condition  and  mode  of  living.  The 
wages  of  the  unskilled  may  be  kept  down 
by  two  means:  by  immigration  from 
other  countries,  or  by  large  increase  in 
the  native  working  population.  The 
immediate  interests  of  the  landowning 
and  employing  classes  are  favored  by 
large  increases  in  the  population  of  the 
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laboring  people,  because  as  a  result  a 
large  number  of  workers  compete  against 
each  other,  thus  tending  to  keep  down 
the  wage  level.  Indeed,  our  present  in- 
dustrial system  demands  a  large  floating 
population  of  unemployed.  Low  wages 
abo  lead  to  relatively  high  land  values 
and  to  high  rents  and  excessive  returns 
from  the  use  and  ownership  of  market 
opportunities  of  various  sorts.  Large 
numbers  of  would-be  employes  offer 
golden  opportunities  to  the  employers. 
The  .situation  may  be  fairly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: the  employers  desire  a  surplus  of 
laborers;  the  unions  are  desirous  of 
restricting  the  numbers;  but  the  general 
public — society — ^wishes  a  perfect  ad- 
justment between  work  and  workers. 
This  is  the  ideal  toward  which  society  is 
climbing.  The  employing  class,  the  na- 
tional leader  who  fears  foreign  aggression, 
and  the  imperialistic  statesman  unite 
upon  the  question  of  race-suicide;  al- 
though each  attains  his  position  as  a 
result  of  a  somewhat  different  line  of 
reasoning. 

The  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
large  families  and  of  rapidly  increasing 
population  is  frequently  considered  from 
a  point-of-view  which  was  pertinent  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  but  which  is  no 
longer  applicable.  As  long  as  questions 
involving  the  increase  of  productive 
possibilities  and  the  exploitation  and  ap- 
propriation of  natural  resources  occupied 
a  predominant  place  in  our  economic 
and  political  activity,  the  question  of 
population  assumed  one  aspect;  but 
when  these  questions  yield  in  relative 
importance  to  those  involved  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  industry  and 
of  the  eflScient  consumption  of  the  same, 
it  is  presented  to  society  in  a  diflFerent 
form.  As  Burke  pointed  out,  we  are 
prone  to  see  historic  needs  and  dangers, 
but  we  are  also  liable  to  overlook  those 
of  the  present.  We  are  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  far-sightedness  which  blurs  the 
vision  as  to  the  present,  which  destroys 
our  mental  perspective.  Mere  increase 
in  numbers  to  till  our  broad  fields,   to 


tend  our  many  machines,  and  to  sell  or 
transport  our  products,  is  unnecessaiy. 
We  possess  a  Boating,  semi-idle  popula- 
tion which  is  imperfectly  adjusted  to  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  country.  Industir 
now  needs  skilled  workers  rather  than 
unskilled.  The  question  of  population 
when  large  quantities  of  tillable  land  lie 
fallow  on  our  Western  frontier  is  much 
diflFerent  from  the  question  which  con- 
fronts us  when  the  frontier  has  been 
trampled  under  the  foot  of  advancing 
civilization.  This  class  element  in  the 
problem  did  not  appear,  or  at  least  did 
not  assume  important  dimensicMis,  until 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier. 

If  the  working  people  of  one  countn' 
are  able  to  raise  their  standard  of  Uving 
above  that  of  other  countries,  interna- 
tional competition  inmiediately  acts,  tend- 
ing to  force  down  the  wage  level  in  the 
first  country.  Only  by  erecting  trade 
barriers,  such  as  apprenticeship  r^ula- 
tions,  unions,  and  restriction  of  inmii- 
gration,  can  one  country  raise  its  scale 
of  wages  far  above  that  of  another  coun- 
try, except  in  so  far  as  the  efiSciency  of 
the  workers  may  diflFer.  The  existence 
of  low  standard-of-living  workers  acts 
as  a  positive  check  upon  social  better- 
ment. Class  distinctions,  trade  demar- 
cations, unionism,  and  professional  re- 
quirements are  the  concrete  results  of 
efforts  to  diflFerentiate  certain  classes  of 
people  from  the  evils  of  this  situation. 
The  Chinese  exclusion  act  is  based  upon 
a  class  or  caste  effort  to  prevent  the  de- 
pression of  the  American  wage  level. 
Remove  the  barriers  of  legal  restriction, 
custom  and  the  immobility  of  labor,  and 
the  wage-level  of  the  worid  will  tend  to- 
ward uniformity.  Where  large  masses 
of  labor  are  employed,  special  ability  or 
efficiency  is  rarely  recognized  except  by 
lifting  an  occasional  individual  to  a  higher 
trade-level.  The  wages  of  all  membeis 
of  a  railroad  section  gang,  a  gang  of  hod- 
carriers  or  of  mine  shovelers,  are  not 
differentiated  and  graded  according  to 
the  personal  efficiencies  of  different  mem- 
bers;  all  members  of  the  same  gang  re- 
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ceive  like  wages.  Race-suicide  tends  to 
prevent  the  depression  of  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  grades  of  workers  who 
have  differentiated  themselves  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  unskiUed.  The  skiUed 
man  with  a  large  family  must  expect  to 
see  his  children,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
forced  down  in  the  scale  becaase  he  can- 
not give  them  proper  training. 

With  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
curative  and  particularly  preventive,  with 
increasing  vigor  of  the  race  and  longer 
average  span  of  life,  the  economic  de- 
mand and  the  social  need  of  large  fami- 
lies ought  normally  to  decrease.  This 
is  the  lesson  which  nature  teaches.  The 
higher  and  stronger  animals  are  given 
fewer  offspring  than  those  lower  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life.  Statistics  is  also 
the  bearer  of  good  tidings  to  the  inquirer; 
statistics  indicates  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  population  decreases  as  the 
race  or  class  moves  toward  a  higher  plane 
of  mental  and  physical  development. 
Thus,  nature  labors  to  prevent  over- 
population. Nevertheless,  independent 
of  the  physical  effects  of  culture,  luxury, 
and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  mental 
worker,  and  the  business  and  professional 
man,  small  families  are  logically  to  be 
expected  among  many  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. As  has  been  shown,  a  slight 
analysis  of  the  situation  will  place  this 
fact  clearly  before  us.  Large  families, 
in  a  fairly  well-populated  Occidental 
country,  are  the  rule  only  among  the 
poorly-paid  classes  of  the  community, 
among  the  classes  from  whom  increase 
is  not  particularly  desirable.  Exhorta- 
tions against  race-suicide,  if  they  produce 
any  appreciable  effect,  act  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  very  class  which  does  not 
need,  from  any  point-of-view,  such  ad- 
monitions. If  the  theory  is  accepted,  as 
undoubtedly  it  must  be  in  the  light  of 
modem  investigation,  that  the  child  is 
chiefly  molded  by  his  home,  school,  and 
street  environment  and  influences,  then 
the  task  before  society  is  the  betterment 
of  those  conditions  through  educational 
and  municipal  improvements. 


The  wide  separation  of  classes  means 
distrust  and  lack  of  sympathy  between 
the  members  of  different  groups,  and 
consequently  leads  easily  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  weaker  groups.  In  a  democ-  * 
racy,  which  is  enduring,  organization  of 
the  conflicting  interests  is  imperative,  in 
order  that  one  may  effectively  check  the 
excesses  of  the  other.  A  democracy  be- 
comes an  unstable  balance  of  conflicting 
interests  if  class  differentiation  becomes 
too  wide.  The  danger  of  aggression  by 
other  nations  or  races  and  the  fear  of 
economic  exploitation  by  other  nations 
must  be  weighed  against  the  claims  of 
democracy  and  humamty  which  ask  for 
greater  equaUty  in  well-being,  which  ask 
for  a  closer  approximation  of  income'  to 
services;  and  this  danger  must  also  be 
weighed  against  the  possibiUties  of  ex- 
ploitation of  certain  classes  by  others 
within  our  own  borders.  The  true  prob- 
lem is  not  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  so-ciedled  middle  class,  but 
rather  to  inaugurate  such  improvements 
in  the  economic  and  mental  conditions 
of  the  laboring  class  as  will  lower  its  rate 
of  increase  and  improve  its  efficiency. 
The  hope  of  society  lies  ultimately  in  re- 
striction of  the  numbers  of  the  unskilled. 
Scientific  and  industrial  education  for 
the  masses,  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  parks,  playgrounds, 
reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  baths,  con- 
certs, lectures,  and  other  collective  en- 
joyment, are  among  the  most  potent  in- 
struments which  must  be  utilized  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  unskilled.  Race-rsuicide 
in  this  country  is  a  class,  not  a  national, 
phenomenon;  herein  lies  the  danger. 

From  the  point-of-view  of  the  nation, 
the  demand  for  large  population  may  be 
ascribed  to  two  influences:  First,  to  the 
necessities  of  the  past,  such  as  the  need 
of  more  people  to  develop  land  and  in- 
dustry under  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions; and,  secondly,  international  jeal- 
ousy and  fear, — ^the  real  danger  of  the 
dominance  of  the  many  over  the  best. 
In  the  days  of  tribal  warfare,  or  in  the 
later  days  of  fierce  and  protracted  strug- 
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gles  for  supremacy  between  the  various 
nations  and  peoples,  the  life  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  people  depended,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, upon  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Supremacy  or  escape  from  sub- 
jection depended  upon  this  increase. 
In  those  troublesome  times  stem  neces- 
sity, not  ethics,  formulated  the  demand 
for  large  families.  Modem  imperialism 
is  but  a  rebirth  of,  or  a  reversion  to»  the 
old  conquering  and  subduing  instinct  of 
the  races.  With  the  growth  of  a  feeling 
of  international  comity  and  of  rational 
views  as  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  this 
demand  or  outcry  for  larger  and  larger 
populations  should,  under  any  rational 
interpretation  of  the  goal  of  progress, 
become  less  insistent.  The  recent  wave 
of  imperiahsm  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
however,  menaces  international  peace, 
and  unfortunately  introduces  new  rea- 
sons, in  the  sacred  name  of  patriotism, 
for  an  insistence  upon  the  demands  for 
large  families.  Imperialistic  rulers  and 
those  hungry  for  territorial  expansion 
have  ever  urged  the  propriety  of  large 
families.  President  Roosevelt  is  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  long  line 
of  preceding  rulers. 

Side  by  side  with  this  wave  of  imperial- 
ism is  seen  another,  brighter,  more  cheer- 
ful, and  more  hopeful  movement, — de- 
mocracy. Where  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy and  of  brotherhood  has  permeated 
the  people  of  a  nation,  we  can  no  longer 
anticipate  that  the  common  people  who 
are  the  food  of  the  Dogs  of  War,  will  con- 
sent to  be  led  to  slaughter  each  other  in 
the  name  of  patriotism  or  of  reUgion. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  past  democracies 
have  often  been  ready  and  eager  to  enter 
upon  a  war;  but  with  the  improvement 
in  education  and  with  the  growth  of 
broader  conceptions  of  humanity  and 
brotherhood,  die  spirit  of  democracy 
will  become  more  gentle  and  less  hostile 
toward  other  nations  and  peoples.  Im- 
perialism and  democracy  arc  antagonistic 
conceptions.  Imperialism  calls  for  large 
populations  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 


the  government  for  militaiy  purposes; 
a  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
citizens  who  will  serve  her  in  peace.  The 
hero  of  a  true  democracy  earns  his  title 
through  living  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  betterment  of  humanity.  The 
hero  of  a  democracy  is  the  worker;  that 
of  a  truly  imperialistic  power  is  the  fighter. 

To  a  nation  that  is  not  troubled  with 
imperialistic  dreams  and  that  has  little 
fear  of  aggression  by  other  nations,  the 
phantom  of  race-suicide  ought  to  excite 
Uttle  fear.  Quality  in  population  rather 
than  quantity  of  population  is  needed; 
and  too  much  quantity  leads  to  deterio- 
ration under  modem  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  Exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eralization there  may  be;  but  in  the  long 
run  the  rule  is  a  true  one.  The  happiness 
of  the  individual,  or  the  greatness  of  a 
nation  is  by  no  means  entirely  a  product 
which  increases  directiy  with  Uie  numbers 
composing  that  nation. 

The  call  for  large  population  is  also 
justified  by  the  conceited  belief  of  each 
people  that  they  are  the  chosen  people, 
that  their  civilization  should  be  impressed 
upon  all  nations,  and  further  that  it  is 
that  particular  nation's  duty  and  mission 
to  spread  the  blessings,  and  evils  as  well, 
to  all  the  heathen  and  the  benighted.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  faintly  and  half- 
heartedly recognize  that  each  people, 
each  period  of  history,  and  eacdi  geo- 
graphical division  have  their  own  pecu- 
liar and  valuable  contribution  to  make 
toward  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of 
society.  Imperialism  and  bmte  repres- 
sion lead  toward  destruction,  toward 
uniformity,  and  towards  a  flat,  insipid, 
improgressive  world  civilization.  In- 
stead of  two  or  three  giant  civilizations 
armed  to  the  teeth,  let  us  hope  and  work 
for  many  civilizations  bearing  the  oUve 
branch  of  peace  and  tolerance.  Each 
nation,  like  each  individual,  has  its  own 
peculiar  influence  and  mission.  The 
Occident  needs  to  learn  from  the  Orient 
the  lesson  of  peace,  non-aggression,  and 
the  value  of  tolerance,  llie  West  may 
teach  the  East  science  and  sjrmpathy  for 
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the  suffering;  the  West  may  reveal  to  the 
East  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

Since  1898,  the  world  has  been  moving 
rapidly.  The  old  liberal  programmes 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  crush  of  world- 
wide events.  Europe  and  America  now 
look  anxiously  toward  the  Far  East. 
There  is  the  new  center  of  world  politics. 
Is  the  meeting  of  the  Orient  and  the  Oc- 
cident to  be  peaceful,  or  is  it  to  be  followed 
by  a  war  of  civilizations,  a  test  of  brute 
strength  and  of  mere  numbers?  Is  the 
prevention  of  race-suicide  the  hope  of  the 
West?  If  awakening  China  and  awak- 
ened Japan  become  endued  with  the 
spirit  of  Europe  and  America,  if  their 
common  people  consent  to  be  hurled 
against  the  West  in  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
in  the  desire  to  snuff  out  the  lamp  of 
Western  civilization  and  to  trail  the  stand- 
ard of  Christianity  in  the  dust,  then  in- 
deed this  question  does  attain  the  dignity 
of  a  world-wide  problem,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  strength  lies 
not  solely  in  numbers.  While  the  Asiatic 
hordes  may  easily  cast  the  men  of  the 
West  out  of  Asia,  a  successful  invasion 
of  Europe  by  Asiatics  is  probably  im- 
possible. But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  religion  of  the  Oriental,  Moham- 
medanism excepted,  his  manner  of  living 
and  his  ideals  lead  to  peace  and  industry 
instead  of  to  war  and  aggression.  The 
vast  numbers  living  in  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire are  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  stand- 
ard of  living  and  culture  of  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  certain  religious 
beliefs  and  customs.  Captain  Brinkley 
mentions  the  following  incentives  to  in- 
crease of  population  in  China:  A  relig- 
ious belief  in  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  family;  an  ethical  obli- 
gation to  continue  the  family;  a  social 
stigma  which  attaches  to  an  unwedded 
marriageable  girl;  and  a  law  which  re- 
quires that  husbands  shall  be  furnished 
females  sold  into  service.  Such  beliefs 
introduce  factors  into  the  problem  which 
are  unknown  in  the  Western  coimtries. 
The   gradual   introduction    of   Western 


methods  of  industry,  means  of  transpor- 
tation, science  and  sanitary  measures  will 
slowly  raise  the  average  standard  of  effi- 
ciency and  of  living;  and  as  a  result  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  birth-rate 
will  be  reduced.  Japan,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  China  are  now  accepting  Western 
industrial  and  commercial  methods. 
Sudbi  action  must  inevitably  react  upon 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  people. 
At  first  it  will  probably  lead,  as  it  did  in 
the  West,  to  the  exploitation  of  the  poorer 
classes  by  the  employers;  but  increase  in 
production,  and  improvement  and  modi- 
fication of  their  educational  system  must, 
if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  experience, 
inevitably  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
of  democracy  and  to  greater  considera- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  be- 
cause they  will  have  increased  their 
strength  and  unity. 

International  jealousies,  engendered  by 
the  desire  for  conmiercial  aggrandize- 
ment— ^profits — are  then  at  the  root  of 
this  demand  for  an  increased  birth-rate. 
Each  nation  demands  men  to  watch  the 
men  of  other  nations  and  of  their  own 
country  as  well.  Think  of  the  tliousands 
and  millions  of  human  beings  whose 
Uves  aie  frittered  away  in  the  empty  task 
of  attempting  to  prevent  various  kinds  of 
real  and  fanciful  aggression, — soldiers, 
policemen,  lawyers,  judges,  sheriffs,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list!  Is  the  United 
States  to  enter  upon  the  fixed  policy 
of  rapidly  adding  to  her  quota  in 
this  list? 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  increasing 
true  culture, — education  in  its  broadest 
sense — ^not  in  wars  of  aggression  or  in 
brutal  assimilation  of  races.  Even  in 
autocratic  Russia  the  spirit  of  democracy 
is  raising  its  head;  and  with  the  fall  of 
autocracy  will  come  better  education  for 
the  masses,  and  the  conclusion  of  her 
vast  imperialistic  schemes.  In  our  own 
United  States,  not  race-suicide  but  the 
reverse  is  to  be  feared.  Large  families 
and  the  consequent  low  standards  of 
living  are  the  curse  of  our  great  cities, 
and  the  fruitful  cause  of  misery,  crime. 
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and  degradatioD.  Our  schook  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  our  increas- 
ing population.  Improper  school  facili- 
ties and  bad  home  environment  are  an- 
nually condemning  thousands  of  innocent 
young  children  to  lives  of  inefficiency  or 
criminality.  Until  those  near  the  pov- 
erty line  can  be  brought  to  abstain  from 
propagating  unreasonably  large  numbers 
of  offspring,  betterment  of  these  people 
as  a  class  is  hopeless.  Teachers  rather 
than  soldiers  are  needed;  and  money  for 
education  rather  than  for  imperialistic 
m(*asures  is  to  be  desired. 

Demands  for  large  families  are  then 
the  result  of  one  or  more  of  three  influ- 
ences: separation  of  the  people  into 
classes  with  the  resultant  class  prejudice 
and  desire  for  class  exploitation;  the 
desire  for  national  aggrandizement  or  the 
fear  of  aggression  by  other  nations;  and 
inii)erialistic  schemes  and  wild  dreams 
of  converting  the  hordes  of  Asia  into 
tribute-payers. 

America  as  the  exponent  of  democracy 
and  as  a  representative  of  Western  ideals 
cannot  afford  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
one  of  these  three  aims.  America  does 
not  wish  class  division ;  the  very  stability 
and  permanence  of  a  democmtic  govern- 
ment is  endangered  by  forces  which  lead 
toward  class  differentiation  and  the  caste 
system.  This  country  has  no  neighbors 
whom  she  fears  or  with  whom  she  wishes 
to  play  the  part  of  an  aggressor.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  maintain  permanent  control  by  force 
of  arms  over  any  inferior  race.  The 
world  needs  to-day  those  forces  which 
make  for  higher  intellectual  grade  of  life. 
Not  a  leveling  down  is  desired*  but  a  lev- 
eling up  through  universal  training  and 
through  the  increase  of  collective  enjoy- 
ment of  good.  Not  a  large  population 
living  upon  the  limit  of  sub»stence  whose 


individual  span  of  life  is  short,  but  a 
smaller  popidation  enjoying  greater  com- 
fort and  greater  longevity  oi  life,  is  the 
rational  hope  of  the  world,  from  the 
standpmnt  of  Western  civilization.  As 
J.  S.  Mill  has  well  said,  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
and  cheerful  prospect,  if,  in  the  future, 
the  land  must  all  be  parceled  out  and  in- 
tensively cultivated.  Commonplace,  in- 
deed, will  be  the  lot  of  man  if  all  beauty 

• 

spots  must  give  place  to  hives  of  indus- 
trial activity,  if  the  now  solitary  places 
of  the  earth  are  all  to  be  densely  popula- 
ted. Instead  of  looking  toward  increas- 
ing the  birth-rate  among  all  classes,  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  look  toward  decreas- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people. 

The  world  is  near  another  fork  in  the 
path  of  development.  We  may  be  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  civilization.  Ti^ 
ends  of  the  earth  have  been  searched  and 
parceled  out;  expansion  of  population 
will  soon  tend  to  be  a  menace  rather  than 
a  blessing.  The  surplus  energy  of  the 
nation  may  be  turned  from  aggression 
and  expansion  to  the  more  peaceful  and 
desirable  triumphs  of  science,  art  and 
education.  Or  we  may  be  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  "Dark  Age"  in  which 
brute  strength  and  imperialistic  tenden- 
cies will  roam  at  will  among  the  ruins  of 
our  present  civilization.  The  result 
hinges  on  the  decision  of  the  contest  now 
being  waged  between  imperialism  and 
democracy,  between  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion and  those  of  progress  toward  greater 
soUdarity  among  the  races  and  peoples 
of  the  earth.  And  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated and  made  difficult  by  the  low 
standards  of  living,  judged  by  the  crite- 
rions  of  the  West,  of  the  people  living  in 
the  Orient. 

Frank  T.  Carltok. 

Albion  College^  AOnon^ 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  ESTHETIC  SOCIALISM. 


Bt  Thomas  Dickinson  Ph.D. 


ESTHETIC  socialism  is  a  new 
thing  for  the  modem  worid; 
When  its  spirit  shall  have  attained  matur- 
ity there  will  be  a  Twentieth-Century 
Hellenism.  By  esthetic  socialism  is 
meant  that  theory  of  the  relationship  of 
the  souls  of  men  that  bears  scrutiny  on 
their  tastes  and  joys  rather  than  on  their 
rights  and  obligations. 

The  ethical  socialism  of  Kingsley  and 
Maurice  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  sick 
discontent  of  Chartism.  These  men 
went  into  socialism  with  heart  and  soul 
in  the  hope  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  workingman.  They  attempted  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  the  solving  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  modem  industry.  Essentially 
their  scheme  left  industry  as  it  is.  It 
propounded  no  formula  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  society  and  strove  to  effect  its 
ends  through  the  arousing  of  the  latent 
consciousness  of  right  in  the  heart  of  every 
individual.  Kingsley  in  Alton  Locke  and 
Carlyle  in  Chartism,  while  admitting  the 
workingman's  condition  to  be  unhappy, 
tacitly  feel  secure  in  the  opinion  that  the 
only  safety  of  government  is  mass  under 
class.  The  theory  of  thte  "benevolent 
whip-handler"  was  still  dominant  in 
socialism. 

When  Chartism  got  its  death-blow  in 
1848  William  Morris  was  but  a  boy.  The 
social  ferment  of  the  surrounding  years 
affected  the  young  aristocrat  littie.  As  a 
thoughtless  child  he  accepted  the  privi- 
leges of  wealth  without  question.  If  he 
had  thought  at  all  on  the  matter  he  had 
considered  his  a  divine  right  to  enjoy 
blessings  which  were  closed  to  his  brothers. 

There  may  be  two  kinds  of  rights :  the 
right  to  have  and  the  right  to  enjoy. 
These  rights  are  not  identical  and  the 
possession  of  the  one  does  not  presuppose 


the.  possession  of  the  other.  And  it  was 
through  a  pathway  of  art  that  Morris 
came  to  Socialism  rather  than  through 
the  pathway  of  industry. 

Tlie  right  to  have  is  the  world-old  basis 
of  equity.  The  industrial  age  is  so  old 
and  the  world  has  held  property  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  earthly  blessing  so  long 
that  our  social  thinkers  have  accepted 
material  wealth  without  questioning. 
Economics,  which  was  the  first,  is  still 
the  fundamental  social  science.  From 
it  as  the  science  of  wealth  the  sciences  of 
politics  and  sociology  have  sprung.  Gov- 
ernment is  held  to  exist  for  the  protection 
of  property  rights.  Even  socialism  as 
commonly  understood  deems  that  the 
imperfections  of  man's  common  life  are 
imperfections  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  that  when  an  equitable  system  of 
share-and-share-alike  has  been  put  into 
operation  the  children  of  man  will  live 
in  eternal  peace. 

The  conception  of  the  human  right  to 
enjoy  is  a  newer  one.  To  grasp  it  there 
is  necessary  the  possession  of  a  newest  of 
intellectual  muscles,  ftn  intelligence  un- 
assodated  with  the  conventional  formu- 
lae of  political  thinkers.  When  the  art- 
ists began  to  think  of  rights  they  thought 
in  terms  other  than  those  of  possession. 
This  is  partiy  because  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  doctrine  and  a  taste.  A  think- 
er may  isolate  his  intellectual  life  even 
from  himself.  He  does  not  find  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  guiding  the  forces 
of  his  character  by  the  outlines  of  his 
philosophy.  But  the  artist  does  not  ex- 
press himself  in  doctrines.  He  expresses 
himself  in  appreciations;  principles  to 
him  are  generalizations  of  himself.  It 
did  not  detract  from  the  cogency  of  La- 
salle's  system  of  thought  that  his  person- 
ality was  unlike  that  system.     But  the 
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rery  force  ot  Morm*  sodaUsm  was  the 
force  of  the  man  hiinflelfy  the  artist  and 
enjoyer  of  the  beautiful. 

mien  in  Unio  This  Last  Rusldn  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  that  there  is  wealth 
aside  from  the  gatherings  in  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  trader  he  ciAed  forth  on  all 
sides  indignant  rebuke.  In  his  four 
essays  in  CornhiU  he  took  the  field  against 
the  political  economy  of  Ricardo  and 
Maltnus.  lie  brought  to  his  aid  the  soul 
of  an  artist  and  the  vigor  of  a  moralist. 
Not  a  socialist  himself  he  followed  the 
Christian  Socialism  of  Maurice  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  esthetic  socialism 
of  MorriH. 

It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that  the 
tlircc  men  to  whom  above  all  we  owe 
tliiN  new  socialism  of  art  were  men  whose 
lives  made  possible  every  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  riches.  Ruskin,  Morris 
and  Tolstoi  all  belonged  to  the  wealthy 
dasH.  Each  was  reared  amid  luxurious 
surmundings  and  to  each  was  given  in 
full  measure  opportunities  for  the  appre- 
ciation and  culture  of  beauty.  It  is  be- 
cause wea)th  has  held  in  fee  even  the 
blessings  of  beauty  that  artists  and  poets 
— thasc  who  above  all  others  would  give 
mere  beauty  its  due — have  been  blinded 
witli  the  economists  and  have  considered 
possession  a  fundamental  good.  Wealth 
gets  our  country  places,  plans  our  gardens, 
bup  our  pictures  and  statuary  and  tapes- 
try. No  wonder  that  even  the  profes- 
sional lovers  of  these  things  came  to  look 
upon  material  wealth  as  fundamental. 
Hofp  was  a  condition  with  which  only 
the  wealthy  artist  could  cope.  None 
other  could  see  the  true  ** worth  while** 
l)ehind  the  unwieldy  medium  of  property.' 
Only  he  who  has  possessed  from  birth 
the  beauty  in  art  and  nature  which  wealth 
can  buy  can  judge  <^  the  value  of  that 
beauty  in  and  dF  itself.  To  the  other 
the  value  of  beauty  is  forever  involved  in 
the  conventional  question  ''How  mudi 
capital  is  represented  in  tiiat  beauty?** 
or  ^  By  what  means  may  I  lay  up  enough 
weahh  to  sufBce  in  exdiange  (or  it?** 
Tb  the  three  men  menlioiied  beauty  was 


a  birthright  UneDcumbeied  with  the 
considerations  of  a  practicml  wcxld  thej 
could  measure  the  value  of  the  beaofj 
in  which  they  Uved  in  terms  of  social  weaL 

It  is  then  an  ideal  combination  that  is 
found  in  the  Uves  of  these  three  men. 
First,  they  are  artists  with  definite  prin- 
ciples of  expression  and  theories  of  the 
province  of  art  in  life.  And  then  they 
are  materiaUy  free  artists.  Their  joy  in 
their  art  was  hampered  by  no  sordid 
considerations  of  subsistence.  Untram- 
meled  artists  and  thinkers  that  they  were 
they  could  not  escape  the  social  theories 
to  which  they  came.  Not  as  iccmodasts 
and  philosophers  but  as  artists  and  think- 
ers these  men  generalissed  on  themselves 
and  sought  to  find  in  the  heart  of  all  the 
world  the  passionate  joy  in  beauty  that 
they  found  in  their  own  natures.  They 
began  life  unquestioning  believers  in  an 
inalienable  human  right  to  enjoy.  When 
they  found  that  this  right  was  denied  to 
many  of  their  fellows  they  questioned 
the  difference  between  themselves  and 
other  men  (as  does  Tolstoi  in  What  Shall 
We  Do  Then?)  and  discovered  that  differ- 
ence to  be  statable  in  terms  of  material 
wealth. 

When  we  say  that  the  differences  in 
enjoyment  may  be  statable  in  terms  of 
material  wealth  we  do  not  mean  that 
possession  gives  enjoyment.  It  is  meant 
that  a  system  of  life  in  which  all  endeavor 
is  bent  to  material  accumulation  has  per- 
verted the  springs  of  joy. 

There  are  in  life  what  Whitman  calls 
certain  ''primal  sanities.'*  Browning 
has  sung  the  ''mere  joy  of  living/*  and 
Kipling  in  VEnvoi  has  struck  the  note 
of  the  "joy  of  the  woridng.*'  This  latter 
is  the  artist's  joy,  says  Morris.  It  is  the 
joy  <^  the  healthy  animal,  beast  or  human, 
says  T<dstoi.  It  is  the  inalienable  right 
<^  all  m»i,  wise  or  simple,  to  have  work 
to  do  which  is  worth  doing  and  whidi 
they  may  find  pleasant,  hclds  tiie  new 
esthetic  socialism. 

Here  we  get  the  bond  between  William 
Monis*  tiiTOiy  of  art  and  of  fife.  ''Art 
is  tiie  expression  of  nian*s  joj  in  labor,** 
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Ruskin  has  said.  The  life  of  William 
Moms  was  keyed  to  this  joy  of  creation. 
Art  he  made  broader  than  it  had  ever 
before  been.  While  the  art  principle  is 
ordinarily  applied  only  to  those  works 
which  are  done  outside  the  sphere  of 
utiUty  Morris  appUed  it  to  all  labor  that 
is  worth  while,  to  all  life  that  is  worth 
living.  More  strenuously  still  he  insisted 
on  its  application  to  all  men.  To  him 
applied  art  was  consecrated  art.  The 
shoemaker  who  made  shoes  to  the  glory 
of  God  was  not  so  religious  as  he  was  ar- 
tistic. ''The  man  is  an  artist  who  finds 
out  what  sort  of  work  he  is  fitted  for,  and 
who  by  dint  of  will,  good  luck  and  a  com- 
bination of  various  causes,  manages  to  be 
employed  upon  the  work  he  is  fitted  for 
— ^and  when  he  is  so  employed  upon  it 
does  it  conscientiously  and  with  pleasure 
because  he  can  do  it  well,"  Morris  wrote. 
Ruskin,  more  sententious  for  a  change, 
had  said  the  same  thing  in  fewer  words. 
**  Life,"  said  Ruskin,  "  without  industry  is 
guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  bru- 
tality." 

It  would  seem  that  if  just  the  joy  of 
creation  is  necessary,  conditions  should 
be  happy  as  they  are  for  surely  there  is 
labor  enough.  But  it  is  labor  without 
joy  in  it.  It  is  labor  ill  directed  because 
done  under  the  impulse  of  acquisition. 
Not  all  labor  is  joyous  and  artistic.  Only 
that  which  satisfies  the  individual  craving 
for  the  beautiful  expressed  in  the  forms 
of  one's  own  workmanship  may  so  be 
considered.  It  has  been  the  fact  that 
labor  has  been  directed  to  improper  ends 
that  has  made  it  seem  the  bane  of  life. 
That  socialism  that  is  based  on  the  right 
to  enjoy  is  not  misled  by  the  fact  that 
labor  is  held  to  be  disagreeable.  It 
would  take  away  not  the  labor  but  the 
cause  of  labor's  unpleasantness.  It  would 
change  the  poor  man's  labor  from  indus- 
trial serfdom  to  free  and  joyous  creation. 
It  would  recreate  the  ancient  ideal  of 
the  dignity  of  toil. 

Out  of  a  beautiful  art  idealism  Morris 
evolved  his  socialism.  He  looked  over 
the  world  of  labor  and  found  it  sodden  in 


hopelessness.  The  deadly  frenzy  of  com- 
modity had  made  life  a  battle  for  the 
gaining  and  retaining  of  wealth.  Society 
was  based  on  war,  complicated  in  con- 
centric rings  from  embattled  nations  to 
newsboys  fighting  for  crusts.  All  the 
resources  of  man's  mind  had  been  de- 
voted to  cheapening  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth.  The  division  of  labor 
had  taken  joy  out  of  work.  The  inven- 
tion of  machines  had  made  slaves  and 
produced  waste.  The  age  was  one  of 
''ceaseless  endeavor  to  spend  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labor  on  any  article 
made,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
as  many  articles  as  possible.  To  this 
'cheapening  of  production'  as  it  was 
called  everything  was  sacrificed — ^the  hap- 
piness of  the  workman  at  his  work,  nay  his 
most  elementary  comfort  and  bare  health." 

Morris'  ideals  were  dynamic.  As  long 
as  he  remained  an  artist  he  could  accom- 
plish nothing.  He  would  be  an  anchorite 
bawling  in  his  cave.  Recognizing  that 
the  fallacy  of  wealth  upon  which  society 
depends  is  a  universal  one  he  wasted  no 
time  appealing  to  artists  and  employers 
to  revolutionize  their  methods  of  work. 
He  resolved  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  by  a  campaign 
of  education  to  modify  their  conception 
of  life's  verities. 

Ti^^am  Morris'  socialist  idealism  was 
grievously  misunderstood  and  nowhere 
more  thaii  in  the  Social  Democratic  Fed- 
eration and  the  Socialist  League.  Prac- 
tical man  though  he  was,  he  was  never 
less  practical  ti^an  when  he  went  into  a 
revolutionary  movement  for  the  remak- 
ing of  men's  souls.  Over  and  over  again 
he  preached  that  his  doctrine  was  one  of 
spritual  regeneration.  As  such,  the  move- 
ment for  which  he  stood  takes  its  place 
in  the  esthetic  realm  with  the  far-reach- 
ing slow-moving  religious  trends  that 
count  their  advance  in  centuries.  To 
Morris  beauty  was  a  religion.  In  speak- 
ing to  his  hordes  of  the  London  unem- 
ployed he  was  speaking  an  unknown 
language.  He  was  attempting  to  ac- 
complish a  millenium  in  a  day. 
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Yet  these  theories  of  his  will  take  root. 
It  was  a  significant  day  when  the  theory 
of  the  democracy  of  art  was  added  to  the 
idea  of  democracy  of  government.  If 
democracy  has  failed  in  anything  it  has 
been  in  its  failure  to  connect  between 
theoretical  rights  considered  in  the  mass 
and  the  special  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  As  a  result  it  has  been 
found  that  a  democratic  civilization  tends 
more  and  more  to  a  dead  level  of  type  in 
opinion  and  taste.  Convention  is  the 
most  rigorous  slave-master  of  to-day. 
Against  this  ^tendency  of  domination  of 
the  individual  by  the  colorless  average 
the  esthetic  sociaUsm  of  ^illiam  Morris 
is  an  efficient  force.  Socialism  is  alv&ys 
democratic  but  art  is  always  individual- 
istic. If  democracy  has  conserved  the 
mass  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  we 
need  art  to  arouse  Ugain  in  the  individual 
the  isolated  joys  of  self-directed  exist- 
ence. That  social  organism  that  main- 
tains a  healthy  public  opinion  and  taste 
through  the  widest  individual  freedom 
will  have  the  best  solidarity. 

In  his  combination  of  the  utmost  of 
democracy  with  the  extreme  of  individ- 
uaUsm  Morris  fell  sometimes  into  appar- 
ent inconsistency.  But  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  that  inconsistency  was  not 
more  apparent  than  real.  Probably  he 
is  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  ideal 
society  would  be  in  that  Nowhere  that 
Morris  so  beautifully  depicts.  Granted 
that  a  society  Kke  that  of  News  from 
Nowhere  could  exist  it  would  be  a  two- 
sided  society.  Like  everything  in  the 
material  world  it  would  have  an  inside 
and  an  outside.  The  one  is  never  in- 
consistent with  the  other  though  their 
purposes  and  forms  may  be  different. 
Even  when  mankind  dwells  in  perfect 
social  accord  there  must  be  a  secret 
chamber  to  which  the  individual  may 
withdraw  to  commune  with  the  beautiful 
and  the  good.  According  to  Morris' 
own  theory  the  Goths,  though  fired  by  a 
common  inspiration,  worked  with  indi- 
vidual joy  the  details  of  the  great  edifices 
that  are  th^r  monuments. 


With  characteristic  breadth  Monis 
sets  himself  up  as  a  spokesman  for  til 
men.  All  men  may  be  artistic,  says  be. 
Oscar  Wilde  in  The  Saul  of  Man  Under 
Socialism  writes  as  the  spokesman  of  lit 
and  the  artists.  I  wouki  pxolect  lit 
from  the  people,  says  he.  With  Morris 
it  is  art  for  the  sake  of  man.  With  WOde 
it  is  man  for  the  sake  of  art.  Yet  both 
are  socialists.  To  Oscar  Wilde  the  pub- 
lic is  the  bugaboo  of  art.  In  trencjianl 
sentences  he  pillories  that  inert,  unre- 
sponsive mass  called  the  public.  ''In 
England  the  arts  that  have  escaped  best 
are  the  arts  in  which  the  public  take  no 
interest."  ''The  public  make  use  of  the 
classics  of  a  country  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  art.'*  Behind  this 
contempt  for  the  public  which  we  see  in 
Wilde  and  the  pity  for  the  people  we  have 
seen  in  Morris  there  is  the  same  sfMiit. 
But  it  is  differently  applied.  \^de 
looks  upon  that  as  a  cause  which  Morris 
considers  an  effect.  The  uneducated, 
poorly  appreciative  people  tend  to  de- 
grade any  art  they  touch.  For  this  rea- 
son Wilde  would  deny  art  to  the  public 
until  they  are  ready  to  receive  it.  Morris 
looks  behind  con<fitions  as  he  sees  them 
through  a  long  series  of  causation.  As 
well  deny  the  hungry  man  food  until  he 
is  sated,  he  would  say.  The  arts  are 
low  because  the  people's  spirits  are  en- 
slaved. Instead  of  using  this  fact  to 
show  that  the  people  should  be  denied 
art  he  uses  it  to  emphasize  the  conunon 
need  of  art.  Men's  spirits  are  enslaved 
because  they  have  no  longer  the  liberat- 
ing joy  of  labor.  That  there  is  no  joy  in 
labor  Morris  blames  the  economic  sys- 
tem upon  which  our  society  is  based.  He 
would  change  the  system,  but  leave  art 
free. 

"Art  should  never  try  to  be  popular. 
The  public  should  try  to  make  them- 
selves artistic,"  says  Wilde.  If  by  the 
democracy  of  art  we  mean  the  conven- 
tionalizing of  the  fair  face  of  beauty  to  a 
conunon  type  our  scheme  would  be  an 
ill  one  for  art  and  for  humanity.  But 
William  Morris  knew  art  well  enough 
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to  be  sure  that  the  best  there  is  in  it  is  its 
impulse  and  idealism.  Not  to  make  the 
art  common  but  to  make  universal  its 
impulse  was  the  dream  of  his  esthetic 
socialism.  *'Art  for  art's  sake**  to  him 
was  balderdash.  '^Art  for  man's  sake" 
expressed  the  ideal.  And  was  he  not 
right?  The  causes  that  make  art  good 
for  a  few  of  the  people  would  not  be  in- 
operative if  applied  to  all  the  people. 
Oscar  Wilde  in  protecting  his  art  from 
the  unfit  is  pampering  it.    Morris  would 


say  that  it  is  the  fact  that  the  joy  of  art 
is  denied  the  people  that  has  made  them 
unfit.  How  closely  art  has  nestled  to 
the  simple  uncouth  breasts  of  nature 
history  will  show.  H  in  the  mutations 
of  time  the  old  art  must  die  for  the^sake 
of  a  broader  expression  of  the  more  uni- 
versal heart  of  man  it  may  be  well  for  art. 
More  important  still,  it  may  be  well  for 
man. 

Thomas  Dickinson. 
Madison^  Wis. 


OUR  VANISHING  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Bt  Theodobb  Schroeder. 


FOR  OVER  a  century  it  has  been 
believed  that  we  had  abolished  rule 
by  divine  right,  and  the  accompanying 
infallibility  of  officialism,  and  that  we 
have  maintained  inviolate  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  of  speech  and  of  press.  How- 
ever, this  belief  of  ours  is  fast  becoming  a 
matter  of  illusion.  Though  a  love  for 
such  liberty  is  still  verbally  avowed,  yet 
in  every  conflict  raising  an  issue  over  it, 
it  is  denied  in  practice.  There  is  not  a 
state  in  the  Union  to-day,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  not  abridged  upon 
several  legitimate  subjects  of  debate. 
Here  will  be  discussed  but  one  of  these, 
and  that  perhaps  the  most  unpopular. 

By  gradual  encroachments  and  un- 
conscious piling  of  precedent  upon  prece- 
dent, we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
stage  in  which  we  will  enjoy  any  liberties 
only  by  permission,  not  as  a  matter  of 
right.  In  this  progressive  denial  of  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech  and  press, 
all  three  branches  of  government  have 
transgressed,  without  seriously  disturb- 
ing the  serene,  sweet,  centuiy-long  slum- 
ber, into  which  we  are  lulled,  by  the  songs 
of  liberty,  whose  echoes  still  resound  in 
our  ears,  but  whose  meaning  we  have 
long  since  forgotten. 

A  century  ago  we  thought  that  we  had 


settled  all  these  problems  of  liberty.  In 
all  our  constitutions  we  placed  a  verbal 
guarantee  of  liberty  of  speech  and  press, 
and  then  stupidly  went  to  sleep,  assuming 
that  the  O)nstitution  had  some  mysterious 
and  adequate  potency  for  self-enforce- 
ment. Tliis  is  the  usual  mistake,  always 
so  fatal  to  all  liberties,  and  the  multitude 
is  loo  superficial  and  too  much  engrossed 
with  a  low  order  of  selfish  pursuits  to 
discover  that  constitutions  need  the  sup- 
port of  a  public  opinion  which  demands 
that  every  doubtful  construction  shall  be 
resolved  against  the  state  and  in  favor  of 
individual  liberty. 

In  the  absence  of  such  construction, 
constitutions  soon  become  the  chains 
which  enslave^  rather  than  the  safeguards 
of  liberty.  Thus  it  has  come  that  under 
the  guise  of  ''judicial  construction,"  all 
constitutions  have  been  judicially  amend- 
ed, until  those  who,  by  a  dependence 
upon  the  Constitution,  endeavor  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper 
liberty,  only  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
Persons  finding  satisfaction  or  profit  in 
repudiating  constitutional  guarantees, 
and  combining  therewith  sufficient  polit- 
ical power  to  ignore  them  with  impunity» 
unconsciously  develop  in  themselves  a 
contempt  for  the  fundamental  equalities- 
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which  most  founders  of  republics  sought 
to  maintain.  This  contempt  is  soon 
shared  by  those  who  find  themselves  the 
helpless  victims  of  misplaced  confidence 
in  constitutions,  and  through  them  is 
transfused  to  the  general  pubUc»  until 
that  which  we  should  consider  the  sacred 
guarantee  of  our  liberties  becomes  a  joke, 
and  those  who  rely  upon  it  are  looked 
upon  as  near  to  imbecility. 

Some  years  ago  a  United  States  Senator 
(Mr.  CuUom)  was  reported  as  saying  that 
*'in  the  United  States  there  is  no  consti- 
tuiton  but  public  opinion."  We  should 
also  remember  the  unconscious  humor 
which  made  Congressman  Timothy 
Campbell  famous.  He  was  urging  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  sign  a  bill  which  had 
passed  Congress  and  the  latter  objected 
because  he  believed  the  bill  to  be  violative 
of  the  organic  law.  Our  ingenious  states- 
man broke  in  with  this  earnest  plea: 
"What  's  the  Constitution  as  between 
friends  ?*'  (jeneral  Trumbull  once  said: 
"  The  Constitution  has  hardly  any  exist- 
ence in  this  country  except  as  rhetoric. 
...  By  virtue  of  its  sublime  promise  to 
establish  justice,  we  have  seen  injustice 
done  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It 
answers  very  well  for  Fourth-of- July  pur- 
poses, but  as  a  charter  of  liberty,  it  has 
very  little  force."  In  Idaho,  at  the  time 
of  the  official  kidnaping  of  Moyer  and 
others  in  Colorado,  the  attorney  of  these 
men  tried  to  show  the  court  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  procedure,  when  the 
baffled  rage  of  the  judge  prompted  him 
to  exclaim:  "  I  am  tired  of  these  appeals 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  a  defective,  out-of-date  in- 
strument, anyhow,  and  it  is  useless  to 
fetch  that  document  into  court.  But 
Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  we  have 
got  the  men  we  went  after;  they  are  here; 
they  are  going  to  stay  here  until  we  have 
had  our  final  say,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it  ?  " 
No  wonder  that  the  wise  Herbert  Spencer 
wrote:  ** Paper  constitutions  raise  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  have  observed 
their  results." 
f^  AU  this  is  true  because  the  great  mass 


are  indifferent  to  the  constitutionally- 
guaranteed  liberties  of  others,  and  so 
allow  sordid  self-interest  and  bigotry  to 
add  one  Umitation  after  another,  untfl  aD 
freedom  will  be  destroyed  by  judicial 
amendments  to  our  charters  of  libeitjr. 
Furthermore,  to  most  persons,  the  wrad 
liberty  is  only  an  empty  sound,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  know  not,  because  they 
have  never  learned  the  reasons  underly- 
ing it.  Thus  they  are  too  stupid  to  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  thor  dis- 
approval of  an  opinion  and  their  oppo- 
nent's right  to  disagree  with  them.  They 
love  their  own  power  to  suppress  intd- 
lectual  differences  more  than  another's 
liberty  of  expressing  them,  and  more  tiian 
the  progressive  clarification  of  human 
conception  of  Truth,  which  can  only  come 
through  freedom  of  discussion.  Sudi 
persons  specially  owe  to  themselves,  and 
to  those  against  whom  they  are  oicour- 
aging  injustice,  that  they  should  read  the 
defenses  of  liberty  as  made  by  the  master- 
mind^ of  the  past. 

That  the  state  is  a  separate  entity  is  i 
mere  fiction  of  the  law,  which  is  usefid 
within  the  very  narrow  limit  of  the  neces- 
sities which  called  it  into  existence.  TUs 
is  judicially  recognized  by  our  courts  and 
by  thoughtful  laymen.  By  getting  be- 
hind the  fiction,  to  view  the  naked  fad, 
we  discover  that  the  state  has  no  exist- 
ence except  as  a  few  fallible  oflice-holdos, 
theoretically  representing  the  public  sen- 
timent, expressing  its  power,  sometimes 
doing  good  and  often  thriving  on  the  ig* 
norance  and  indifference  of  the  masses. 
When  we  abolished  the  infallibility  of 
rulers  by  divine  right,  we  at  the  same  time 
abolished  the  politieal  duty  of  bdieving 
either  in  God  or  what  was  theretoloie 
supposed  to  be  His  political  rieation,  the 
State. 

Henceforth  government  was  to  be 
viewed  only  as  a  human  expedient.  Is 
accomplish  purely  secular  human  ends, 
and  subject  to  be  transformed  or  abol- 
ished at  the  will  and  discretion  of  tiiose 
by  whose  will  and  discreticm  it  was  cse- 
ated  and  is  maintained.  The  exciuaiwlf 
secular  ends  of  government  were  lo  piO' 
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tect  each  equally  in  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  So  the  fathers  of 
our  country  in  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence wrote  that:  "Whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  i^."  Similar  declara- 
tions were  made  by  the  separate  colonies. 
Thus  the  Pennsylvania  Declaration  of 
Rights  contains  these  words:  "The  com- 
munity hath  an  indubitable,  inalienable, 
and  indefeasable  right  to  reform,  alter 
or  abolish^  government,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  by  that  community  judged 
most  conducive  to  the  public  weal."  In 
harmony  with  these  declarations  we  made 
laws,  such  that  political  offenders,  though 
they  had  been  in  open  revolt  to  a  tyran- 
nous foreign  government,  or  had  slain 
the  minions  of  the  tyrant,  they  might  here 
find  a  safe  retreat  from  extradition. 

All  this  has  passed  away.  Formerly 
it  was  our  truthful  boast  that  we  were  the 
freest  people  on  earth.  To-day  it  is  our 
silent  shame  that  among  all  tlie  tyran- 
nical governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
ours  is  probably  the  only  one  which 
makes  the  right  of  admission  depend 
upon  the  abstract  political  opinions  of 
the  applicant.  Our  people  denounce  the 
unspeakable  tyranny  of  a  bloody  Czar, 
and  pass  laws  here  to  protect  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  brutalities  in  Russia.  In- 
stead of  being  "the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave  "  we  exclude  from 
our  shores  those  who  are  brave  and  seek 
freedom  here,  and  punish  men  for  ex- 
pressing unpopular  opinions  if  they  al- 
ready live  here.  In  vain  do  the  afflicted 
ones  appeal  to  a  "liberty  loving''  popu- 
lace for  help  in  maintaining  liberty. 

In  this  snort  essay  I  can  discuss  spe- 
•dfically  only  the  denial  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, speech,  and  press,  as  it  affects 
one  class  of  citizens,  and  I  choose  to  de- 
fend the  most  despised. 

Under  our  inmiigration  laws  no  anar- 
ohist,  that  is,  "no  person  who  disbelieves 
in  or  who  is  opposed  to  all  organized  gov- 
ernments '*  is  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States,  even  though  such  per8<»i  be  a  non- 
vesidtant  Quaker.    In  other  words,  the 


person  who  believes  with  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
those  who  create  and  maintain  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  abolish  them,  and 
who  also  desire  to  persuade  the  majority 
of  their  fellow-men  to  exercise  this  privi- 
l^e,  are  denied  the  admission  to  our  na- 
tional domain. 

Of  course  that  and  kindred  legislation 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  most  crass  ig- 
norance and  hysteria,  over  the  word 
"  anarchist."  I  say  most  crass  ignorance 
deliberately,  because  to  me  it  is  imthink- 
able  that  any  sane  man  with  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  what  is  believed  by 
such  non-resistant  anarchists  as  Count 
Tolstoi,  could  possibly  desire  to  exclude 
him  from  the  United  States.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  most  people  were  stiU  so 
unenlightened  as  not  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  socialism,  anarchism,  and 
regicide,  and  so  wanting  in  imagination 
that  they  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  a 
case  in  which  the  violent  resistance  or 
resentment  of  tyranny  might  become 
excusable.  Thus  it  is  that  the  vast  mul- 
titude whose  education  is  limited  to  a 
newspaper  intelligence,  stupidly  assume 
that  no  one  but  an  anarchist  could  com- 
mit a  political  homicide,  and  that  every 
anarchist  of  necessity  condones  eveiy 
such  taking  of  human  life.  Nothing  of 
course  could  be  farther  from  the  fact,  but 
out  of  this  ignorance  it  comes  that  every 
attempt  at  violence  upon  officials  is 
charged  against  anarchists  even  before 
it  is  known  who  the  perpetrator  was,  and 
without  knowing  or  caring  whether  he 
was  an  anarchist,  a  socialist,  an  ordinaiy 
democrat,  a  man  with  a  personal  grudge, 
or  a  lunatic.  From  sudi  foundation  of 
ignorance  comes  the  result  that  we  pun- 
ish those  who  disagree  with  the  EngUsh 
tyrant  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  who 
said  that  the  worst  government  imagin- 
able was  better  than  no  government  at  all. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  indo- 
lence precludes  them  from  going  to  a 
dictionary  to  find  out  what  "anardiism** 
stands  for  I  will  take  the  space  necessary 
to  quote  Professor  Huxley  on  the  suh- 
jeet.    He  says: 
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**  Doubtless,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
true  '  Civitas  Dei,'  in  which  eveiy  man's 
moral  faculty  shall  be  such  as  leads  him 
to  control  all  those  desires  which  run 
counter  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to 
cherish  only  those  which  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  society;  and  in  which  every 
man's  native  intellect  shall  be  sufficiently 
strong  and  his  culture  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  enable  him  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  do  and  to  seek  after.  And  in 
that  blessed  Stale,  police  will  be  as  much 
a  superfluity  as  eveiy  other  kind  of  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  Anarchy,  as  a  term  of 
political  philosophy,  must  be  taken  only 
in  its  proper  sense,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  disorder  or  with  crimes;  but 
denotes  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
rule  of  each  individual  by  himself  is  the 
only  government  the  legitimacy  of  which 
is  recognized.  Anarchy,  as  thus  far  de- 
fined, is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  form 
of  political  theory  which,  for  the  last  half- 
centuiy  and  more,  has  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Individualism." 

And  men  who  merely  believe  this  beau- 
tiful ideal  attainable  are  unfit  for  residence 
in  a  land  that  boasts  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  press! 

If  the  distinguished  and  scholarly  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  Jesns^  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  should  be  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, he  would,  under  present  laws, 
be  compelled  to  exclude  from  the  United 
States  the  founder  of  Christianity,  should 
He  seek  admission.  In  his  Life  of  JesuSy 
Renan  expresses  this  conclusion:  "In 
one  view  Jesus  was  an  anarchist  for  he 
had  no  notion  of  civil  government,  which 
seemed  to  him  an  abuse,  pure  and  simple. 
.  .  .  Every  magistrate  seemed  to  him  a 
natural  enemy  of  the  people  of  God.  .  .  . 
His  aim  is  to  annihilate  wealth  and  power, 
not  to  grasp  them." 

If  the  Rev.  Heber  Newton  were  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  he,  too,  would 
have  to  exclude  Jesus  from  our  land  as 
an  anarchist.  Dr.  Newton  says:  ''An- 
archism is  in  reality  the  ideal  of  political 
and  social  science,  and  also  the  ideal  of 
rdigion.     It  is  the  ideal  to  which  Jesus 


Christ  looked  forward.  Christ  founded 
no  church,  established  no  state,  gave 
practically  no  laws,  oiganized  no  govern- 
ment and  set  up  no  external  authority, 
but  he  did  seek  to  write  on  the  hearts  of 
men  Grod's  law  and  make  them  self-leg- 
islating." 

Surely  people  who  only  ask  the  liberty 
of  trying  to  persuade  their  fellow-men  to 
abolish  government,  through  passive  re- 
sistance, cannot  possibly  be  a  mienace  to 
any  institution  worth  maintaining,  jet 
such  men  we  deny  admission  into  the 
United  States.  If  they  chance  to  be 
Russians,  we  send  them  back,  perhaps 
to  end  their  days  as  Siberian  exiles,  and 
all  because  they  have  expressed  a  mere 
abstract  ''disbelief  in  government," 
though  accompanied  only  by  a  desire  for 
passive  resistance. 

Julian  Hawthorne  wrote  this:  ''Did 
you  ever  notice  that  all  the  interesting 
people  you  meet  are  Anarchists  ?  "  Ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  "all  the  inter- 
esting people  "  would,  under  present  laws, 
be  excluded  from  the  United  States.  An 
industrious  commissioner,  zealous  to  en- 
force the  law  to  the  very  letter,  could 
easily  take  the  writings  of  the  world's 
best  and  greatest  men,  and  if  foreigners, 
on  their  own  admissions,  could  exclude 
them  because  thev  had  advocated  the 
anarchist  ideal  of  a  "  disbelief  in  govern- 
ment." Among  such  might  be  named 
the  following:  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Prince 
Peter  Kropotkin,  Michel  Montaigne, 
Thomas  Paine,  Henry  Thoreau,  Lord 
Macaulay,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Hall 
Caine,  Turgot,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Max  Stimer, 
Elisfe  Reclus,  Frederick  Nietzsche,  Thom- 
as Carlyle,  Horace  Treubel,  Walt.  Whit- 
man, Elbert  Hubbard,  Samuel  M.  Jones, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  Joseph  Proudhon,  Michael 
Bakunin,  Charles  O'Conor,  and  probably 
also  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Hiomas 
Jefferson,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and — ^but  what 's  the  use  ?  They 
can  't  all  be  named. 

These  are  the  type  of  men  who  hold 
an  ideal,  only  a  dream,  perhaps^  of  Eberty 
without  the  invasion  even  of  govenuneni 
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and  therefore  we  make  a  law  to  exclude 
them  from  the  United  States.  But  that 
is  not  all  we  do  in  this  "free"  country. 
If  a  resident  of  this  "land  of  the  free" 
should  "connive  or  conspire"  to  induce 
any  of  these  non-resistants,  who  "dis- 
believe in  governments,"  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  by  sending  one  of  them  a 
printed  or  written,  private  or  public,  in- 
vitation to  visit  here,  such  "conspirer" 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  three  years'  imprisonnient, 
or  both.  And  yet  we  boast  of  our 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech  and  of 
press! 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  sane  adult,  worthy  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican, who  knows  something  of  our  own 
revolutionary  history,  who  does  not  be- 
heve  revolution  by  force  to  be  morally 
justifiable  under  some  circumstances, 
as  perhaps  in  Russia,  and  who  would  not 
defend  the  revolutionists  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  official  tyrants  of  Russia,  if  no 
other  means  for  the  abolition  of  their 
tyranny  were  available,  or  who  would 
not  be  a  revolutionist  if  compelled  to  live 
in  Russia  and  denied  the  right  to  even 
agitate  for  peaceable  reform.  And  yet 
"free"  America,  by  a  congressional  en- 
actment, denies  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  any  Russian  patriot  who  agrees 
with  us  in  this  opinion,  even  though  he 
has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  anar- 
chist ideals.  It  is  enough  that  he  justi- 
fies (even  though  in  open  battle  for  free- 
dom) the  "unlawful"  killing  of  any 
tyrant  "officer"  of  "any  civiUzed  nation 
liaving  an  organized  government."  Here, 
then,  is  the  final  legislative  announcement 
that  no  tyranny,  however  heartiess  or 
bloody,  "of  any  civilized  nation  having 
an  organized  government"  can  possibly 
justify  violeni  resistance.  It  was  a  vich 
lation  of  this  law  to  admit  Maxim  Gorky 
into  this  country,  though  he  is  not  an 
anarchist. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  although 
satisfied  with  American  conditions  and 
officials,  and  although  you  believe  in 
democratic  government,  if  you  should 
OFaUy,  or  in  print,  advocate  Uie  cause  of 


forcible  revolution  against  Russia,  or 
against  "any  civilized  nation  having  an 
organized  government,"  you  would  be 
liable,  under  a  state  statute,  to  a  fine  of 
(5,000  and  ten  years'  imprisonment  be- 
sides. Have  we,  then,  freedom  of  con- 
science, speech  and  press?  Do  we  love 
liberty  or  know  its  meaning  ? 

Yes,  it  may  be  that  a  dispassionate 
and  enlightened  judge  must  declare  such 
laws  unconstitutional,  but  such  judges 
are  as  scarce  as  the  seekers  after  martjrr- 
dom  who  are  willing  to  make  a  test  case. 
Hence  we  all  submit  to  this  tyranny. 
Furthermore,  the  same  hysteria  which 
could  make  legislators  believe  they  had 
the  power  to  pass  such  a  law,  in  all  prob- 
ability would  also  induce  courts  to  con- 
firm such  power.  A  Western  jurist,  a 
member  of  the  highest  court  of  his  state, 
once  said  to  me  that  it  must  be  a  very 
stupid  lawyer  who  could  not  write  a 
plausible  opinion  on  either  side  of  any 
case  that  ever  came  to  an  appellate  court. 
Given  the  mental  predisposition  induced 
by  popular  panic,  together  with  intense 
emotions,  and  it  is  easy,  very  easy,  to 
formulate  verbal  "interpretations"  by 
which  the  constitutional  guarantees  are 
explained  away,  or  exceptions  interpo- 
lated,— ^a  conmion  process  for  the  judicial 
amendment  of  laws  and  constitutions. 

If,  then,  we  truly  believe  in  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  speech  and  press,  we  must 
place  ourselves  again  squarely  upon  the 
declaration  of  rights  made  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  defend  the  right  of  others  to 
disagree  with  us,  even  about  the  benefi- 
cence of  government. 

As  when  your  neighbor's  house  is  on 
fire  your  own  is  in  danger,  so  the  protec- 
tion of  your  liberty  should  begin  when 
it  is  menaced  by  a  precedent  which  at- 
tacks your  opponent's  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  disagreement  with 
you.  Let  us  then  unite  for  the  repeal  of 
these  iniquitous  laws,  bom  of  hysteria 
and  popular  panic,  and  maintained  in 
thoughtless  disregard  of  others'  intel- 
lectual freedom. 

Theodore  Schroeder. 

New  York  CUy. 


IS  RAILROAD  RATE-REGULATION  A  STEP  TO   GOV- 

ERNMENT-OWNERSHIP  ? 

Bt  Edwin  F.  Gruhl  and  Edgar  E.  Robinson 


"I'haye  already  readied  the  oondunon  that  rafl- 
roads  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly 
that  tney  must  ulthnatdy  become  public  property, 
and  be  managed  by  pubuc  offictala  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  in  accordance  with  the 
wdl-defined  theory  that  public  ownership  is  necess- 
ary where  competition  is  impossible.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  country  is  ready  for  this  change: 
I  do  not  know  that  a  majority  of  my  own  party  favor 
it,  but  I  bdieve  that  an  increasing  number  of  the 
members  of  all  parties  see  in  pubhc  ownership  the 
only  sure  remedy  for  discrimination  between  per- 
sons and  places  and  for  extortionate  rates  for  the 
carrying  oi  frei^t  and  passengers.  .  .  •  The  high- 
lumdecr  method  in  which  they  have  violated  the 
laws  and  ignored  authority,  together  with  the  cor- 
ruption discovered  in  high  places  has  done  more  to 
create  sentiment  in  favor  oi  puUic  ownership  than 
all  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 

Srivate  ownershm.** — niUiiam  Jennings  Bryan,  at 
iadimm  Square  Garden,  Auguit  80,  1006. 

THIS  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  thought- 
ful student  of  American  conditions,  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  form  his  con- 
elusions  unbiased  by  the  recent  railroad 
agitation,  has  created  endless  comment. 
The  average  American  citizen,  whose 
interest  in  great  issues  often  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper and  who  had  at  least  hoped  that 
the  railroad  problem  had  been  solved, 
was  surprised  at  this  seemingly  radical 
utterance  coming  as  it  does  from  a  man 
of  world-wide  prominence,  but  a  careful 
review  of  the  literature  of  the  past  agita- 
tion already  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap  of  ''settled'*  political  questions 
shows  that  the  thoughtful  citizen  in  every 
walk  of  Ufe  had  alreadv  reached  kindred 
conclusions  although  not  clearly  expressed 
&s  such.  There  are  but  three  alterna- 
tives,— laissez  faire,  government  regOla- 
tion,  government  ownership.  The  fail- 
ure of  regulation  leaves  a  choice  of  the 
other  two  alternatives.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  question.  Is  regulation 
a  step  to  ownership  ?  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  review  and  classify  the  re- 


cently-expressed opinions  and  arguments 
on  this  point.  For  convenience  we  wiH 
discuss  Uie  matter  from  four  view-points 
— that  of  the  statesman,  the  economist^ 
the  lawyer,  and  the  railroad  man.  The 
distinction  is  an  arbitrary  one.  Few 
confine  themselves  to  one  point-of-view 
in  their  arguments. 

I.  The  statesman,  carefully  scrutiniz- 
ing the  trend  of  public  opinion  and  weigh- 
ing the  expediency  of  government  activ- 
ity, urges  as  follows : 

(a.)  President  Roosevelt  took  pains  in 
his  last  annual  message  and  on  his  South- 
em  trip  to  impress  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment regulation  was  the  only  safeguard 
against  government  ownership.  William 
J.  Bryan  has  for  a  long  time  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  government  r^ulation 
because  it  was  a  step  to  government  own- 
ership, while  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  ex- 
Secretaiy  of  State  under  Cleveland,  op- 
poses regulation  because  it  is  a  step  to 
government  ownership.  The  views  of 
these  worthy  men,  so  much  at  variance, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  much  editorial 
wit,  yet  they  do  not  differ  essentially. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  for  granted  that  the 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  his  plan 
of  rate-reflation,  while  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Olney  supposed  that,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  they  would  continually  ask  for 
"more.**  We  may  judge  for  ourselves 
which  is  the  more  probable  and  states- 
man-like view  of  the  trend  of  pubfic 
opinion.  One  thing  is  certain,  Mr. 
Roo6evelt*s  ideas  of  rate-regulation  have 
been  considerably  tempered  by  conserv- 
atism since  his  Southern  trip,  while  with 
increased  delay  public  opinion  has  trav- 
eled^ in  the  opposite  direction.  Senator 
Clay  of  Georgia  said  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  January  22d:  "Let  me  say  to 
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you  now  that  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  government  ownership  is  growing  every 
day.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it,  but  unless 
you  check  it  by  government  regulation 
you  will  watch  it  grow  and  continue  to 
grow."  We  cannot  expect  popular 
clamor  to  cease  until  some  relief  is  granted 
for  present  abuses.  As  Congressman 
Joseph  Goulden  stated  in  the  House  on 
February  2d:  "Continued  failure  must 
lead  to  the  question  of  government  own- 
ership, short  of  which  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  matter  could  be  regulated.  When 
all  other  means  are  found  to  be  inadequate 
the  countiy  will  have  to  face  that  ques- 
tion." 

(6.)  Says  a  prominent  college  president : 
"The  only  benefit  I  can  see  in  govern- 
ment control  is  that  it  is  a  step  toward 
government  ownership.  Under  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  like  our  own, 
the  people  have  to  be  educated  and  dis- 
ciplined before  they  can  appreciate  the 
need  of  leform.  The  attempt  at  gov- 
ernment control  will  be  such  a  discipline." 

(c.)  The  movement  for  government  own- 
ership of  railroads  has  already  been  start- 
ed in  the  municipal-ownership  of  electric 
car-lines,  water-works  and  street-lighting 
plants.  The  general  success  of  the  own- 
ership of  public  utilities  in  municipalities 
by  the  public  has  done  more  thaii  any- 
thing else  to  substantiate  the  more  con- 
servative claims  of  the  advocates  of  such 
action,  and  to  remove  the  more  extrava- 
gant fears  of  the  political  pessimist. 
Municipal-ownership  of  public  utilities 
is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  Doubtless 
the  time  will  come  in  this  countiy  when 
under  the  beneficent  results  of  its  success- 
ful operation  men  will  wonder  how  pri- 
vate-ownership was  ever  tolerated. 

(d.)  That  government  regulation  is  a 
step  to  government-ownership  is  amply 
evidenced  by  the  experiences  of  foreign 
countries.  Italy,  which  in  1885  aban- 
doned government-ownership,  again  re- 
sumed it  in  1906  as  far  the  better  solution 
of  the  problem.  Switzerland,  which 
prior  to  1898  was  almost  wholly  operated 
and  controlled  by  five  private  companies, 
has  gradually  assumed  complete  control. 


Germany  has  recently  purchased  the  few 
remaining  privately-owned  roads  in  that 
countiy.  aJSbeingW  last  step  of  a  poUcy 
of  general  encroachment  inaugurated  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  France  is  but  waiting 
the  expiration  of  contracts  with  private 
companies.  It  is  the  same  story  of  grad- 
ual encroachment  in  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  Mex- 
ico has  distinctly  passed  through  eveiy 
stage  of  the  proceedings  from  general 
supervision  to  complete  ownership  in 
the  short  period  of  189&-190S.  As  Sen- 
ator Foraker  said  in  an  Ohio  speech: 
"  Biyan  may  well  entertain  the  views  for 
experience  of  other  countries  where  tlie 
two  systems  have  been  tried  shows 
that  without  exception  government-own- 
ership has  proven  less  injurious  than 
government  rate-making."  President 
Hadley  of  Yale,  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  of  April  1,  1905,  says:  "I  do 
not  know  a  single  instance  of  successful 
rate-making  by  a  government  which  at- 
tempted to  control  roads  somebody  else 
operated."  Says  ex-Governor  Larrabee 
of  Iowa  in  the  same  newspaper,  February 
18,  1905:  "Congress  must  provide  for 
efficient  government  restrictions,  or  gov- 
ernment-ownership is  inevitable.  Gov- 
ernment-ownership is  not  the  bugbear  to 
intelligent  people  that  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Those  who  have  made  a  thorough 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  subject 
are  surprised  to  fiiid  that  the  objections 
to  it  are  far  less  than  are  generally  sup- 
posed. Neariy  all  foreign  governments 
have  adopted  government-ownership  of 
railroads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and 
their  experience  of  many  years  has  proved 
it  to  be  entirely  practicable,  and  upon  the 
whole  shows  much  better  results  than 
private  management.*' 

n.  The  economist,  fearing  for  compe- 
tition, urges  as  follows: 

(a.)  The  railroad  is  by  nature  a  monop- 
oly. For,  according  to  Professor  Richard 
T.  Ely,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  natural  monopoly.  It  is  "  a  business 
which  controls  a  peculiarly  desirable 
location,  which  can  increase  its  service 
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without  corresponding  cost  and  which 
supplies  a  service  available  only  in  con- 
nection with  its  {dant.  Private  monopoly 
is  intolerable  in  a  free  countiy.  Such  an 
enterprise  must  be  regulated  by  the  State 
or  must  be  owned  by  the  State.  The  ob- 
ject of  regulation  is  to  secure  a  safe,  effi- 
cient and  inexpensive  service  for  the  pub- 
lic." The  professor  concludes  that  regu- 
lation has  not  brought  greater  safety  and 
that  **  private  enterprise  when  it  becomes 
monopolistic  ceases  to  be  enterprising, 
and  cannot  be  made  so  by  regulation," 
while  "  in  the  matter  of  expense  our  judg- 
ment must  be  most  severe." 

(6.)  Consolidation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  has  developed  to  an 
alarming  extent  since  1900.  The  roads 
being  capitalized  at  something  over  $1S,- 
000,000,000,  one-seventh  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  hands  of 
six  great  groups,  who  operate  nine-tenths 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  States. 
The  cooperative  spirit  is  the  cloak  under 
which  much  of  this  centralization  of 
ownership  has  been  carried  on.  For 
instance,  the  Pennsylvania  road  owns 
and  operates  150  dependent  roads,  the 
New  York  Central  something  over  100 
such  roads.  In  few  instances  have  the 
original  names  been  changed.  Among 
the  six  great  groups  such  "community 
of  interest "  is  realized  that  in  the  matter 
of  hostility  to  government  regulation 
they  are  already  one.  Where  combina- 
tion is  possible  and  profitable,  competi- 
tion is  impossible.  Issue  must  be  taken 
with  this  centralized  and  consolidated 
monopoly.  Says  Governor  Cummins  of 
Iowa,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  "  Whenever  the  railroads  are 
consolidated  in  one  great  company,  I 
think  that  great  company  will  be  the 
United  States."  Commenting  upon  this 
tendency,  a  distinguished  economist  re- 
cently said :  **  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
industrial  development  that  would  be  so 
great  a  menace  either  to  our  political  in- 
tegrity or  our  industrial  welfare." 

(c.)  By  far  the  greatest  danger  of  rail- 
roads in  private  hands, — a  danger  that 


will  necessitate  increased    regulaticm  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  felt, — is  the 
effect  upon  the  general  competitive  field. 
Railroad  rates,  plajing  as  they  do  such 
an  important  part  in  the  business  world, 
private  carriers  possess  the  power  of  life 
or  death,  not  only  over  single  competiton 
but  over  entire  competing  communities. 
The  possibiUty  of  the  misuse  of  this  power 
coupled  with  the  uncertain  business  cod- 
ditions  that  it  creates,  make  it  questioo- 
able  whether  it  should  be  lodged  in  private 
hands.    The  power  to  restrict  competitioD 
or  to  turn  it  into  other  channels  can  reside 
only  in  the  National  Government.    Hus 
principle  is  recognized  in  our  protective 
policy.     Inequality  of  railroad  rates  pro- 
duces   economically    the   same  effect  as 
a  protective  tariff  and,  in   fact,  in  Gtx- 
many,  is  used  as  a  commercial  barrier. 

m.  The  lawyer,  in  view  of  funda- 
mental legal  <fifBculties,  forecasts  the 
result  as  follows: 

(a.)  Underourdual  form  of  government, 
Congress  may  l^slate  only  over  inter 
stale  commerce  and  l^slatures  only  o?er 
state  commerce.  Power  so  divided  makes 
it  impossible  to  insure  a  system  of  uni- 
form regulation.  "'The  situation  to  be 
anticipated  then,  is  that  railroads,  private 
properties  and  representing  private  in- 
vestments aggregating  billions  of  ddlars, 
will  find  themselves  controlled  in  the  vital 
matter  of  their  charges  by  two  public 
boards — one  representative  of  IogaI  in- 
terests and  the  other  of  national  interests, 
and  both  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of 
the  private  owners  concerned.  The  two 
boards  will  aim  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  each  in  behalf  of  the  piurticular 
business  under  its  charge,  and  wiU  theie- 
fore  be  in  constant  rivalry  with  each  other 
in  the  endeavor  to  extort  from  the  carrier 
the  best  service  at  the  smallest  cost 
Under  these  conditions  anything  lib 
just,  skilful,  reasonable  or  stable  rate- 
making  becomes  impossible.  A  situa- 
tion is  created  intolerable  alike  to  die 
carriers  and  the  public,  and  the  sure  out- 
come— unless  the  whcde  scheme  of  gov- 
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eminent  rate-making  is  abandoned — ^is 
government-ownership."*  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Senator  Mor- 
gan of  Alabama  in  his  speech  before  the 
Senate,  Januaiy  9,  1906. 

(b.)  The  law  of  the  land  declares  that 
railroad  rates  shall  be  reasonable  alike 
to  the  investor  and  to  the  shipper.  This 
double  claim  for  justice  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  reasonable  and 
what  is  not  reasonable  an  exceeding  fine 
one.  Reasonableness  of  rates  must  be 
determined  accurately,  quickly  and  ab- 
solutely. If  this  is  impossible,  regula- 
tion must  fail.  Neither  cost  of  service 
nor  value  of  service  can  determine  it, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  these 
are.  Nor  can  comparison  be  used  as  a 
basis.  The  words  **  just  and  reasonable  " 
do  not  imply  comparison,  for  decisions 
of  the  courts  hold  that  rates  must  not  only 
be  comparatively  reasonable  but  reason- 
able in  themselves.  Again  the  commis- 
sions are  not  certain  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  its  1908  report, 
page  54,  admits  this:  "It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  rate 
although  the  Supreme  Court  has  given 
certain  rules  by  which  to  test  that  reason- 
ableness. Although  ibe  commission  has 
endeavored  to  apply  those  rules,  yet 
whenever  it  has  questioned  railroad  offi- 
cials as  to  whether  or  not  ihey  were  gov- 
erned by  them  in  making  rates,  they  have 
invariably  answered  in  the  negative  and 
declared  that  to  do  so  would  be  imprac- 
tical. The  carriers  do  not  apparently 
possess  such  data  and  there  is  at  present 
no  other  source  from  which  to  obtain  such 
data.*'  Then  to  what  purpose  has  addi- 
tional power  been  bestowed  upon  the 
commission.  Justice  Brewer  says:  **No 
more  difficult  problem  can  be  presented 
than  this."  (64  Federal  Reporter,  165.) 
Senator  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin  said 
in  his  speech  before  the  Senate:  '^When 
you  doUie  a  commission  merely  with  the 
power   to   ascertain    whether   rates   are 

*Ricliard   Obey,  in    North  Amenean  Review. 
November,  IMS. 


simply  relatively  reasonable,  but  with- 
hold from  it  all  authority  and  all  means 
of  determining  whether  those  rates  are 
just  and  reasonable,  you  cannot  expect 
that  legislation  to  settle  the  matter." 

IV.  The  railroad  man  holds  a  prac- 
tical business  view: 

(a.)  "  The  industries  of  the  country  as 
they  exist  to-day,  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing as  they  are,  rely  upon  the  present  re- 
lation of  rates,  based  upon  commercial 
considerations,  competitive  and  other- 
wise. All  this  will  be  changed.  The 
conmiission  will  undo  the  results  which 
the  competition  of  waterways  and  rail- 
ways and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
have  created.  It  will  inaugurate  its  own 
system  of  equality  and  uniformity,  giving 
to  each  city  and  to  each  industry  the  rates 
to  which  they  think  it  is  naturally  entitled 
by  reason  of  its  geographical  position. 
.  .  .  From  this  condition  there  will  be, 
in  a  republic  with  universal  suffrage,  but 
one  way  out — government-ownership; 
there  can  be  no  backward  step."f 

(6.)  A  prominent  railroad  official  re- 
cently said:  "If  the  railway  companies 
are  to  be  interfered  with  in  making  the 
rates  for  their  services,  without  govern- 
ment assuming  any  responsibility  for  the 
obligations  and  expenditures  of  the  rail- 
way ^companies,  such  confusion  and 
trouble  will  naturally  follow  as  to  make 
it  right  and  proper  for  the  government 
to  take  over  the  railways,  absolutely. 
No  business  of  any  kind  can  be  success- 
fully carried  on,  if  the  authority  to  fix 
prices  and  the  responsibility  for  debts 
and  expenses,  are  not  lodged  in  the  same 
hands.  This  Ls  a  fundamental  law,  as- 
certained by  efforts  of  government  in 
past  times  to  regulate  prices  of  commodi- 
ties. No  government  with  pretensions 
to  civilization  and  intelligence,  attempts 
now  to  do  such  a  thing."  The  same  idea 
was  expressed  by  WilUam  Sproule  before 
the  Conmionweiedth  Club  of  California 
on  September  18,  1905. 

tW.  W.  Baldwin,  addren  before  Denver  Fliik>* 
•ophiGal  Society,  November  28, 1005. 
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(c.)  "The  effect  of  such  regulation  un- 
doubtedly would  be  the  curtailment  of 
future  railroad  constructions  and  im- 
provements, not  only  by  reason  of  the 
impairment  of  railroad  credit,  but  also 
from  the  unwillingness  of  investors  to 
own  or  to  enlarge  property,  the  revenues 
of  which  would  be  practically  under  gov- 
ernmental or  political  control  and  the 
expenses  still  be  subject  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  industrial  conditions.*'* 

These,  then,  are  briefly  the  lines  of 
argument  which  have  led  the  farsighted 
statesman,  the  learned  economist,  the 
skilful  lawyer  and  the  practical  railroad 


man,  each  from  his  separate  view-point 
and  each  following  his  distinct  trend  of 
thought  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
regulation  is  a  step  to  government-own- 
ership. From  the  vehemence  with  which 
it  was  scoffed  at  by  the  less  thoughtful, 
and  the  persistency  with  which  it  crept 
into  the  brief  of  argument  of  the  more 
conservative,  it  may  be  gathered  that, 
even  if  concealed,  the  question,  **  Is  rail- 
road rate-regulation  a  step  to  govern- 
ment-ownership?'* was  undoudedly  an 
issue  in  the  much-debated  raUioad 
question.  Edwin  F.  Grxthi^ 

Edgar  E.  Robinson. 
Madison^  Wis. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE. 


Bt  J.  ROMIKUX. 


NO  COUNTRY  was  ever  converted 
to  Catholicism  in  so  short  a  time 
as  France.  Historians  assign  as  the 
reason  for  that  quick  change  some  like- 
ness between  Druidism  and  the  new  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
it,  we  must  recognize  that  at  the  time  of 
Clovis  almost  all  Grauls  were  followers 
of  Christ.  Invaders  sought  the  support 
of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Fraiiks  with  Clovis 
were  called  to  the  West  by  priests.  To 
them  also  is  due  the  conversion  of  this 
chief  and  his  elevation  to  kinship  with 
the  Gauls.  Charlemagne  increased  the 
Church  power  and  endowed  the  Pope 
with  the  Roman  States.  His  successors 
acted  in  the  same  spirit  and  the  Crusades 
abo  served  to  give  prominence  to  the 
Clergy. 

With  such  a  start,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  so  rich  and  so  powerful. 
Church  properties  escaped  taxation  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 

^Ptesident  Suniid  Spcnoer  in  his  addren  before 
the  Traffic  Qub  of  Fittobmg,  Apni  7, 1005. 


downfall  of  royalty  and  the  riise  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  clerical  orders  did  not  want  to  be 
taxed,  they  wished  to  satisfy  the  natioD 
by  voluntary  gifts.  At  least  this  was  the 
idea  of  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  order. 
When  the  States  Greneral  sj^t,  many 
clergymen  went  with  the  Tiers  Etat  and 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  what 
has  been  called  the  *' Constitutional 
Clergy." 

When  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul, 
reorganized  tiie  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
put  to  great  trouble  to  get  appointments 
for  these  sworn  priests. 

The  Concordat  between  the  Pope  and 
France  was  a  patched-up  treaty  and  was 
followed  by  the  **  Articles  Organiques.** 

To  understand  the  recent  dispute  be- 
tween France  and  Rome  we  must  see 
what  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  First  Consul  believed  in  religion; 
his  early  education  had  been  Catholic  and, 
although  not  a  great  churchgoer  himsdf, 
as  a  ruler  he  favored  some  form  of  ortho- 
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dox  worship.  His  associates  and  friends 
did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
reestablishing  the  old  Church  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  form  a  new  reUgion. 
Bonaparte  disregarded  their  advice  and 
demonstrated  to  them  the  foolishness  of 
their  plan;  he  remembered  what  a  fail- 
ure had  been  the  cult  of  Reason  under 
the  Revolution. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  Churches 
in  France :  one  composed  of  sworn  priests, 
the  other  of  the  so-called  orthodox.  The 
former  were  in  possession  of  churches 
and  other  properties,  the  latter  only  were 
trusted  by  the  faithful  and  attended  to 
their  spiritual  wants.  These  divisions 
were  alarming  and  caused  distrust  every- 
where. 

Bonaparte  was  acquainted  personally 
with  Pope  Kus  VII.  By  request,  M. 
Spina  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Holy  See. 
For  a  long  time,  nothing  could  be  done. 
Tired  of  lengthy  discussions,  Talleyrand 
and  de  Hauterive  were  ordered  by  the 
First  Consul  to  draw  a  treaty  which  was 
offered  for  the  signature  of  M.  Spina. 
This  draft  contained  substantially  the 
terms  of  the  Concordat,  which  was  signed 
by  both  parties  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1801. 

The  Pope  accepted  it  because  he  could 
do  no  better;  Bonaparte  did  not  ask  for 
greater  concessions  because  he  wanted 
to  comte  to  a  prompt  agreement.  It  is 
likely  that  both  of  them  hoped  later  on 
to  perfect  the  pact.  This  was  apparent 
in  that  the  Concordat  was  followed  by 
the  **ArtieUs  0rganique9** 

The  ** Articles  Organiquea*^  constitu- 
ted the  moduB  vivendi  of  the  French 
clergy  in  France.  Since  there  has  been 
a  Minister  of  Churchs,  this  minister  has 
to  rule  over  the  church's  tenants  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws.  It  has  been  said  that 
priests  became  government  officers  and 
were  therefore  liable  to  government  con- 
trol. Paid  by  the  French  government 
and  living  within  its  jurisdiction,  they 
might  be  ruled  spiritually  by  Popes;  but 
they  were  not  thereby  absolved  from 
obedience  to  the  State.  ^  For  many  years 


no  substantial  objections  were  made  to 
these  Articles. 

However,  the  Popes  never  recognized 
them  formally.  They  were  conmiuni- 
cated  to  M.  Caprara,  who  sent  a  copy 
of  the  rules  to  Pius  VII.  The  latter's 
reply  shows  that  Rome  accepted  them 
but  hoped  that  ihey  would  never  be  ap- 
plied as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  under  Napoleon  I.,  Ix>uis 
XVlli.,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe, 
the  second  Empire,  France  and  Rome 
did  not  develop  any  disagreement.  The 
kings  and  emperor  needed  the  support 
of  the  Church  and  the  middle  class  was 
not  anti-catholic. 

The  Republic  bom  after  the  Franco- 
Pnissian  war  was  at  first  too  fully  occu- 
pied in  other  directions  to  dispute  with 
Rome.  When  it  finally  came  to  this 
question,  the  government  faced  two  al- 
ternatives: whether  to  maintain  the 
Concordat  or  let  the  Church  live  alone 
and  become,  as  formeriy,  a  power  in  the 
State.    They  decided  for  the  former. 

But  Frenchmen,  were  sore,  when,  de- 
pressed by  the  Franco-Prussian  war's 
disasters  and  in  bad  need  of  troops,  they 
recalled  from  Rome  the  few  soldiers  left 
there.  Garibaldi  took  possession  of  the 
dty  and  the  papal  court  made  fun  of  the 
French  misfortunes. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Freemasonry 
rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  **  Bour- 
geoisie" and  with  the  ascendence  of  the 
**  Bourgeoisie  "  became  a  factor  in  the  na- 
tion's affairs.  Church  and  Freemasonry 
do  not  go  together  in  Latin  countries. 
The  latter  in  France  is  atheist  and  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Catholic  Church.  To 
these  leaders  is  due  the  new  law. 

Foreigners  are  surprised  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  enact  such  legislation  in 
a  Catholic  country.  Travelers  and  tour- 
ists go  through  Paris  and  see  churches 
crowded.  But  Paris  is  not  France  and 
in  spite  of  the  lai^  attendance  at  the  ser- 
vices, thousands  are  not  attending.  The 
strength  of  religion  is  with  the  women 
and  with  the  royalist  and  Bonapartist 
parties.    The  workingman   has   no  re- 
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ligion.  Often  he  hates  priests.  The 
peasants  are  not  very  different,  and  ex- 
cept in  a  few  sections,  such  as  Bretagne 
and  Vend^,  the  churches  are  deserted. 

Catholicism  remains  because  of  wom- 
an's influence.  Even  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  have  Catholic  wives.  Children 
are  brought  up  by  the  mother  and  to  their 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  year  sons  go  to 
church  and  then  each  one  does  as  he 
pleases.  In  the  same  family  you  may 
see  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  thirty-third 
degree  Freemason. 

We  must  say  also  that,  althou^  France 
enjoys  a  universal  suffrage  in  elections, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  do  not  vote  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  active  service. 
And  many  people  who  shout  loudly  against 
the  "horrible"  leaders,  are  very  careful 
not  to  vote. 

With  such  conditicms  confronting  them 
it  required  the  diplomacy  of  a  Leo 
XIII.  and  RampoUa  to  deal  with  the 
French  government. 

\Mien  they  were  superseded,  trouble 
began.  To  the  new  secretary  of  state. 
Bishop  Merry  Del  Val,  is  due  the  rupture. 
Truly  the  French  leaders  waited  only  for 
the  occasion.  The  law  against  Congre- 
gations was  endorsed  by  the  nation  when 
the  actual  deputies  were  elected.  It  is 
only  proper  to  say  that  even  Catholics 
at  this  time  recognized  that  there  were 
too  many  convents,  but  they  never  thought 
of  the  great  numerical  increase  of  monks 
and  nuns. 

But  what  of  this  new  law  ? 

In  America  we  think  it  is  good  for  both 
Church  and  State  to  keep  them  separated. 
But  in  France  this  would  not  work  in 
favor  of  the  Church. 

First  of  all.  Frenchmen  are  not  accus- 


tomed topaydirecttaxforthe  support  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  new  associations  must  be 
composed  of  laymen.  Of  course,  for  a 
few  years  to  come  the  rich  Catholic  will 
pay  for  himself  and  many  more.  He  will 
pride  himself  in  showing  to  the  govern- 
ment that  its  support  was  not  needed  to 
maintain  in  the  future  what  exists  to-day. 
But  he  is  French,  that  rich  man,  and  wi^- 
in  five  years  he  will  think  the  burden  too 
heavy.  He  may  then  be  willing  to  pay 
his  share,  but  no  more.  And  this  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Thousands  of  churches  will  be  closed 
for  lack  of  funds. 

Then  what  becomes  of  St.  Peter's 
Pence  ?  France  was  a  heavy  contributor 
to  it;  but  now  French  Catholics  have 
their  own  burdens.  Charity  bq;ins  at 
home  and  the  Popes  will  have  to  look 
somewhere  else  for  money. 

Is,  then,  the  new  law  partisan  ?  Yes, 
it  is,  and  it  will  work  havoc  amongst  the 
Catholics  who  do  not  even  retain  the 
churches.  These  belong  to  the  State  and 
municipalities,  to  be  rented  from  them  if 
the  church  is  willing  to  do  so. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  crisis  ? 
It  is  hard  to  tell  at  present.  Chuich-and- 
State  struggles  last  for  years  and  when 
we  think  that  the  former  is  down  forever, 
it  rises  stronger  than  before.  Freemason- 
ry has  to  deal  with  a  power  which  is  as 
much  secret  as  it  is  and  acts  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  people.  Its  only  chance  of 
final  victory  is  in  the  versatile  mind  of 
Frenchmen.  A  society  in  that  countij 
may  keep  at  its  aim  for  a  long  time.  WiD 
the  Catholics  show  the  same  spirit  long 
enough  to  give  them  victory  P 

J.    RoiOKUX. 

Didvihy  Minn. 


A  WANING  OF  THE  INTEREST  IN  COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY  IN  THIS   COUNTRY. 

Bt  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.D. 


FOR  SOME  time  past  I  have  had  it 
in  mind  lo  call  attention  to  the  veiy 
evident  lack  of  interest  that  is  being  taken 
at  the  present  time  in  this  country  in  the 
cultivation  and  progress  of  the  important 
science  of  comparative  anatomy.  To 
my  mind  this  decreasing  interest  may 
now  be  truthfully  spoken  of  as  a  positive 
decadence. 

Within  comparatively  recent  times 
there  has  rapidly  taken'  possession  of  our 
people  as  a  whole  a  fierce  craving  for  the 
certain  and  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Everything  else  is  suffering  in  this  mad 
race  for  money,  while  we  appear  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  future  out- 
come of  it  all  may  be  in  so  far  as  the  life 
and  growth  of  science,  literature,  the  fine 
arts,  the  drama  and  national  morals  are 
concerned.  It  is  the  influence  and  the 
work  of  men  and  women  in  these  several 
callings  that  make  a  nation  great  and  re- 
spected by  the  world,  and  not  her  mil- 
lionaires, or  at  least  the  millions  that  any 
number  of  individuals  may  gather  into 
their  several  coffers.  When  the  question 
is  in  everyone's  mouth,  and  the  thought 
is  uppermost  in  everyone's  mind, — ^WiH 
this  or  that  pay  ? — ^meaning  in  a  financial 
way,  then,  indeed,  may  we  count  our 
vaunted  civilization  a  miserable  failure. 
It  has  been  the  Darwins,  the  Huxleys, 
the  Tyndalls,  and  her  army  of  writers 
and  thinkers  in  all  departments  and  ac- 
tivities who,  in  recent  and  past  times, 
have  made  England  great  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  entire  world,  and  certainly 
not  her  money-hoarders.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  all  other  nations,  and  certain 
it  is  that  America  will  be  so  rated  at  any 
period  of  her  civilization,  and  thus  form 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Now  as  to  the  importance  of  such  a 
science  as  comparative  anatomy — ^and  I 


am  not  at  all  sure  but  what  I  am  now 
about  to  point  out  may  also  be  more  or 
less  true  of  other  lines  of  research  in  biol- 
ogy, as  comparative  physiology  and  morph- 
ology as  a  whcde — ^this  science,  or  these 
sciences  and  their  importance,  I  say,  are 
liu'gely  responsible  for  the  most  material 
and  substantial  advances  that  have  at 
all  times  been  made  in  medicine  and 
surgeiy.  Hey  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible in  the  demonstration  of  the 
law  of  organic  evolution, — a  law  that  has 
revolutionized  the  entire  thought  of  the 
modem  world;  while  the  researches  in 
these  sciences  have  tended  to  improve 
the  power  of  correct  observation  in  the 
cases  of  scores  of  America's  best  thinkers 
and  profound  philosophers. 

I  have  been  a  researcher,  a  writer,  an 
illustrator,  a  teacher  and  a  publisher  in 
this  science  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
have  personal  letters  from  such  men  as 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  hundreds  of  other 
savants  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  recog- 
nizing and.  acknowledging  the  value  of 
my  early  work.  This  is  stated  simply 
as  a  fact  and  in  no  egotistical  way.  It 
permits  me  to  speak  with  authority  and 
to  judge  of  what  others  have  told  me  or 
have  observed  in  the  same  field.  At  the 
outset  I  may  say  that  the  number  of  ex- 
haustive, far-reaching  and  solid  contri- 
butions to  the  published  literature  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  this  countiy,  by 
American  anatomists  and  based  on  Amer- 
ican material,  is  becoming  markedly 
less  and  less  eveiy  year.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  of  our  popula- 
tion it  practically  amounts  to  nil  at  this 
writing.  We  have  no  great  journals  or 
magazines  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
science  of  comparative  anatomy  in  this 
country, — a  most  pitiable  confession  for 
an  American  to  make.    Some  ten  years 
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ago  the  great  leader  in  this  respect  was 
the  Journal  of  Morphology^  now  as  dead 
as  dead  can  be,  despite  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  its  last  editor.  Dr.  C.  O.  Whitman, 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  save  it. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  collected 
from  eveiy  available  source  open  to  me 
in  the  world  a  mass  of  material  to  illus- 
trate two  important  groups  of  birds, 
osteologically.  When  printed  either 
would  make  a  large  quarto  volume  with 
many  fuU-page  plates.  As  these  memoirs 
now  stand  in  manuscript  they  are  of  no 
use  to  anybody.  They  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive contributions  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. When  Mr.  Carnegie  generously 
provided  ten  millions  for  the  publication 
of  such  work,  I  submitted  them  to  the 
proper  persons  at  Washington,  with  the 
view  of  having  them  pubUshed.  There 
being  no  comparative  anatomists  on  the 
board  capable  of  judging  of  the  valif^  of 
such  work,  both  memoirs  were  returned 
to  me  without  their  even  having  been  ex- 
amined. For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
these  same  two  memdlrs  have  been  await- 
ing publication  in  the  Carnegie  Museum 
at  Pittsburg.  Since  this  experience  I 
have  ceased  to  submit  my  work  on  com- 
parative anatomy  in  this  country  for  pub- 
Ucation,  and  it  rests  on  the  shelves  of  my 
study.  Did  space  permit  I  could  tell  of 
many  similar  experiences — ^happenings 
of  veiy  recent  years — ^that  have  not  only 
befallen  me,  but  that  refer  to  the  labors 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  re- 
searchers in  comparative  anatomy  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.     But  who  cares? 

Still  one  more  personal  experience. 
During  the  last  four  years  I  have  com- 
pleted 1,400  pages  of  manuscript  and  150 
photograph!  of  mammals  for  a  two-vol- 
ume work  on  The  Oame  Mammals  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  thoroughly  popular 
in  treatment  and  covers  the  life  histories, 
classification,  geographical  distribution 
and  nomenclature  of  all  the  game  and 
fur-bearing  mammals  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  rejected  for  publication  by  no 
fewer  than  five  of  the  largest  publishing 


houses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the 
reason  that  the  demand  for  such  works 
no  longer  exists.  It  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  experts  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  of  New  York  dty,  and  accepted 
for  publication,  provided  the  author  put 
up  the  money  for  the  expense. 

A  few  years  ago  a  well-known  com- 
parative anatomist  of  this  country  wrote 
an  iUustrated  and  formal  work  on  com- 
parative anatomy.  It  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  late  T^^lliam  Kitdien 
Parker,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  England,  and  published  by  the 
firm  of  Macmillan  &  Company  of  Lon- 
don, to  whom  it  had  been  offered  by 
Professor  Parker.  The  Macmillans  now 
report  that  but  150  copies  of  the  work 
were  sold,  and  the  balance  were  disposed 
of  for  waste-paper  at  eight  pence  per 
copy. 

lie  late  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  the 
most  distinguished  biologist  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  his  death,  failed  to  pub- 
lish a  popular  work  he  had  written  on 
comparative  paleontology,  and  consulted 
with  the  present  writer  with  the  view  of 
having  him  use  his  influence  with  the 
Macmillans  to  have  them  accept  it. 

There  is  a  department  of  a  very  large 
institution  in  New  York  dty  that  supplies 
museums,  colleges  and  the  primaiy 
schools  in  the  United  States  with  material 
for  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy. 
He  head  of  this  department  recently 
informed  me  that  the  demand  for  sudi 
material  had  faUen  off  to  such  an  extent 
lately  that  the  firm  was  very  much  con- 
cerned indeed  about  the  matter,  and  he 
greatly  deplored  the  present  lack  of  in- 
terest in  such  studies  in  the  United  States. 
He  went  on  to  state  that  the  interest  was 
distinctly  decreasing  from  year  to  year 
and  that  it  was  very  evident  that  Ameri- 
cans did  not  believe  that  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy  paid. 

A  sdentist  friend  of  mine  who  has  a 
very  wide  knowledge  of  this  subject  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  work 
of  any  importance  in  comparative  anat- 
omy now  being  done  in  the  United  States, 
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— ^that  is,  individual  undertakings  of  any 
great  extent. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  now  rapid 
and  passing  all  conception;  finance  is 
the  bugle-call  of  the  coming  young  Amer- 
ican, the  goal  the  coveted  ndllion.     Mean- 


while the  manuscripts  of  the  toilers  in 
science  lie  rotting  on  the  shelves.  In  the 
insane  race,  the  racers  do  not  believe 
that  they  can  be  made  to  pay. 

R.  W.  Shxtfeldt. 
New  York  City. 


THE  BRINGING  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 


Bt  Jbbub  F.  Obton. 


DOES  the  Church  leally  desiie  that 
Grod's  kingdom  shoidd  come  and 
that  his  will  should  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven?  Is  it  working  intelli- 
gently and  earnestly  toward  thb  end  ? 

The  doing  of  Grod's  will  on  earth 
means  a  great  deal.  It  means  the  reali- 
zation of  the  standard  of  character  set 
up  by  Jesus  when  he  said  the  whole  duty 
of  man  is  found  in  love  to  God  and  love 
to  fellowmen.  It  means  that  men  shaU 
dwell  together  as  brothers,  the  children 
of  a  conmion  father. 

The  Church  has  done  much  work  for 
human  brotherhood  in  the  past,  but 
usually  the  field  of  labor  has  been  limited 
in  extent.  In  certain  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  of  life,  the  church  has 
seldom  gone,  and  as  a  consequence  it  has 
not  been  the  power  that  it  might  be  for 
the  bringing  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
doing  of  Grod's  will.  What  are  some  of 
the  neglected  fields?  The  first  step  to- 
ward realizing  true  brotherhood,  is  that 
a  man  should  respect  his  brother's  rights. 
To  call  a  man  my  brother  and  yet  deny 
to  him  the  rights  which  I  claim  for  my- 
self, is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  I  may 
deceive  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  love 
him  and  I  may  give  him  alms  or  charity; 
but  if  I  do  not  recognize  him  as  having 
equal  rights  with  myself  to  the  gifts  of 
our  common  Father,  equal  rights  to  the 
means  of  life,  development  and  enjoy- 
ment, I  do  not  treat  him  as  a  broUier, 
and  I  am  not  bringing  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth. 

The  words  of  Jesus  strike  deep;  the 
reign  of  love  among  men  would  indeed 


bring  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  But  the 
Church  has  never  quite  dared  to  attempt 
the  complete  application  of  this  doctrine. 
In  many  ways  it  has  not  yet  taken  the 
first  step;  for  the  first  step  toward  real 
brotherhood  is  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  men  as  brothers.  This  step 
must  be  taken  before  love  in  the  sense 
of  sacrifice  is  possible.  In  utter  disre- 
gard of  this  truUi,  we  have  often  applaud- 
ed those  who  attempt  to  be  charitable 
before  they  are  just.  I  use  the  word  at- 
tempt, because  it  is  as  impossible  to  be 
truly  charitable  before  being  just  as  it  is 
to  take  the  second  step  upon  a  journey 
before  we  take  the  first. 

More  than  half  a  centuiy  ago,  when 
some  men  were  still  the  leged  property  of 
other  men,  the  church  counseled  masters 
to  be  kind  or  generous  to  their  slaves.  It 
did  not  take  the  initiative  in  demanding 
that  masters  should  take  the  first  step 
demanded  by  justice,  to  restore  to  slaves 
their  freedom,  the  birthright  of  all  chil- 
dren of  a  conmion  father.  He  master 
could  never  be  kind  to  his  slave  in  the 
true  sense  so  long  as  he  denied  him  the 
right  of  self-dominion  which  he  claimed 
for  himself. 

In  our  day  we  often  encourage  or  com- 
mend so-called  charity  when  what  is 
needed  is  justice  instead.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  seem  to  be  charitable  than  to  be 
really  just.  To  keep  up  a  good  appear- 
ance of  charity,  may  taJce  no  more  than 
one-tenth  of  our  income,  when  to  be  really 
just  might  compel  us  to  surrender  one- 
half  or  nine-tenths  of  it.  What  the  sub- 
merged classes  in  society  need  first,  is  not 
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a  dole  of  alms,  but  a  recognition  of  their 
equal  rights  to  the  common  inheritance 
of  the  race  and  a  fair  chance  to  improve 
their  own  condition.  With  these  rights 
accorded  them,  they  might  need  no  alms. 
Charity  without  justice  is  futile;  it  de- 
stroys the  self-respect  of  him  who  takes 
and  deceives  the  conscience  of  him  who 
gives.  But  when  justice  has  first  been 
done,  then  charity,  if  perchance  it  is 
needed,  becomes  a  beneficent  thing, 
binding  together  and  ennobling  botii 
those  who  give  and  those  who  receive. 

It  is  often  a  cause  for  regret  among  re- 
ligious people,  that  the  poor  and  the  so- 
caJled  laboring  classes  do  not  attend 
church  or  join  in  church  activities.  We 
sometimes  reproach  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  more  friendly  with  those  who  come, 
or  that  we  wear  too  fine  clothes  so  that 
many  persons  do  not  feel  at  ease  in  the 
church.  I  believe  these  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  reach  the  masses,  are  merely 
superficial.  The  fundamental  reason  is 
that  the  masses  feel  that  we  are  oul  of 
sympathy  with  them,  or  at  least  that  we 
do  not  actively  support  them,  in  their 
struggle  for  justice,  for  the  equal  rights 
which  the  children  of  a  conmion  father 
ought  to  have.  We  shall  never  reach  the 
masses  effectively  until  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  first  step  before  we  attempt  to 
take  the  second,  to  do  justice  before  we 
attempt  to  give  charity. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  justice  comes 
first  because  it  is  the  basis  and  beginning 
of  all  love.  There  are  other  and  very 
practical  reasons  why  it  should  come 
first.  The  realization  of  unselfishness 
and  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  is  the  goal  in  building  character 
and  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Church;  but 
spiritual  qualities  must  grow  out  of  and 
rest  upon  the  physical  and  the  intellect- 
ual. It  is  useless  to  expect  to  develop 
fine  spirit  in  bodies  that  are  half- 
starved  by  lack  of  nutrition  or  half-stujH- 
fied  by  excessive  labor.  For  example, 
so  long  as  children  of  tender  years  are 
having  their  physical  strength  and  their 
mental  vigor  drained  by  grinding  toil, 
when  they  ought  to  be  developing  body 


and  mind  at  home  and  in  school,  so  long 
will  it  be  impossible  to  build  up  in  them 
a  high  spiritual  character  and  make  of 
them  worthy  members  of  society.  God's 
kingdom  cannot  come  until  all  his  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  develop  into  com- 
plete men  and  women  of  whom  it  is  not 
a  travesty  to  say  they  are  made  in  God's 
image.  His  will  cannot  be  done  upon 
earth  so  long  as  men  distort  the  image  ol 
God  by  making  beasts  of  burden  of  their 
fellowmen. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  religion  must  not 
meddle  with  politics,  and  these  matters 
are  to  some  extent  political.     If  it  is  the 
mission  of  religion  to  bring  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  and  to  bring  it  com- 
pletely, then  we  must  not  be  frightened 
by  words.     We  must  look  to  the  essence 
of  things  and  determine  what  is  necessaiy 
to  bring  the  kingdom  and  cause  the  doing 
of  Grod's  will.     I  beUeve  that  the  church, 
in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  would 
have  increased  its  self-respect  and  would 
have  greatly  multipUed  its  power,  if  it 
had  meddled  with  politics  enough  to  say: 
"The  slave  must  be  freed**;    and  that 
now  it  would  increase  its  power  mistily 
by  saying:    "Justice  must  come  first  in 
every  field  of  human  activities;   all  men 
are   brothers   and  therefore   must   have 
equal  rights  to  the  gifts  of  their  common 
Eather.    They  have  equal  rights  to  the 
means  of  Ufe  and  development  into  ro- 
bust  manhood   and   womanhood;    they 
have  a  right  to  equal  opportunities  to 
use  their  industry  and  slall  to   supply 
their  wants  and  develop  their  capacities." 
Unless  the  Church  has  the  courage  and 
wisdom  to  speak  for  justice,  its  hands 
are  tied,  it  labors  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  bringing  of  God's  kingdom,  and 
may  be  compelled  to  see  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  its  work  being  done  by 
others.     For  God's  kingdom  is  coming, 
with  its  reign  of  justice  and  true  brother- 
hood.    Shall  those  who  profess  that  the 
bringing  of  the  kingdom  is  the  first  aim 
of  their  lives,  shrink  from  taking  the  most 
e£Fective  means  for  making  it  a  reality 
upon  earth? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  develop- 
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ment  of  love  is  the  only  thing  needed; 
that  this  would  solve  all  problems  in 
industry,  in  society,  and  in  politics;  that 
we  would  not  need  to  worry  about  sys- 
tems or  methods  of  doing  things  if  all 
men  had  sufficient  love  for  their  fellow- 
men.  This  is  true  or  false  according  to 
the  way  in  which  we  understand  it.  It 
is  false  if  it  means  that  love  need  not  be 
intelligent  and  may  disregard  the  most 
effective  means  to  the  ends  sought.  We 
may  be  sure  that  true  love  will  show  itself 
in  the  abolition  of  a  vicious,  unjust  or 
cumbersome  system  just  as  certainly  as 
it  will  manifest  itself  in  any  other  way. 
The  system  of  human  slavery  cannot 
exist  when  true  brotheriiood  takes  pos- 
session of  men's  hearts;  and  a  system, 
denying  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
cannot  exist  when  genuine  love  for  fellow- 
men  becomes  widely  diffused.  The  over- 
throw of  unjust  systems  and  the  intro- 
duction of  just  laws,  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  ways  in*  which  love  for  our  fel- 
lowmen  can  manifest  itself.  The  mighty 
love  of  a  John  Howard  for  the  human 
race  was  spent  in  overthrowing  the  sys- 
tem which  condemned  the  inmates  of 
prisons  to  a  living  death.  The  tremen- 
dous love  of  a  Garrison,  a  Phillips  and  a 
Lincoln  was  devoted  to  overtiirowing 
the  cruel  system  of  human  slavery.  The 
wonderful  love  of  a  Henry  Gleoi^  for 
his  fellowmen,  leading  him  to  pour  out 
his  very  life  without  stint,  was  devoted 
to  the  overthrow  of  what  is  probably  the 
the  greatest  remaining  system  of  injus- 
tice, the  ownership,  by  a  few,  of  this 


planet  from  which  all  must  live.  Jesus 
attacked  relentlessly  the  system  of  ec- 
clesiastidsm  which  in  his  day  was  choking 
the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  most  practical  love  for  humanity 
in  human  history  has  been  devoted  in 
large  measure  to  the  destruction  of  sys- 
tems. Love  is  the  principal  thing,  but 
it  must  work  through  forms  and  institu- 
tions; and  systems  handed  down  from 
the  past  often  become  the  useless  shells 
which  impede  the  exercise  of  such  love 
as  exists  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Let  us 
make  human  nature  more  lovely  as  fast 
as  possible,  but  let  us,  whenever  we  can, 
improve  our  systems  in  society,  in  politics, 
in  industry,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  love  and  unselfishness  that  now  ex- 
ists in  human  nature.  There  is  not  so 
much  that  we  do  not  need  to  utilize  it  all. 
Let  us  not  repress  or  hinder  it  by  making 
it  work  through  machinery  so  cumber- 
some and  unscientific  that  the  friction 
uses  up  most  of  the  energy  applied. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  coming  now 
faster  than  it  has  for  many  years.  The 
conscience  of  the  nation  is  becoming 
aroused  to  the  difference  between  charity 
and  justice  as  never  before.  Let  the 
Church  make  the  most  of  its  opportunity 
and  put  itself  in  the  front  of  the  attack 
upon  selfishness  and  injustice.  Let  it 
strive  to  realize  completely  the  lofty  ideals 
of  Jesus  and  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  a  genuine  brotherhood  of  all 
humanity. 

Jesse  F.  Obton. 

Orand  Rapida,  Mich, 
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Bt  Gibela  DiTTRicK  Brtit. 


'•'T^HE  FROG  he  would  a-wooing 
1     go " 

"Wooin'  go — ^Wooin'  go — "  laughed 
the  echo. 

''Whether  his  mother  would  let  him 
or  no — 


» 


i€ 


Let-him-or-no  —  let-him-or-no 


>» 


mimicked  the  saucy  echo,  as  the  canoe 
swept  gracefully  around  into  the  shady 
little  cove  and  two  tired  chaps,  with  sigli^ 
of  reUef,  dropped  their  paddles,  while  a 
third,  lazily  propped  against  a  big  red 
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cushion,  ceased  his  song  and  looked  up 
with  a  questioning  glance. 

The  answer  to  this  unspoken  query 
was  enei^tic  and  immediate.  As  with 
one  accoid,  the  Ughl  running-gear  of  each 
was  stripped  off,  and  down  into  the  cool, 
green  water  they  plunged,  and  the  fright- 
ened wavelets  went  scudding  frantically 
in  toward  the  shore. 

The  light  canoe,  with  the  one  motion- 
less figure,  tossed  for  a  moment  or  two 
on  the  crest  of  the  biggest  wave,  then 
drifted  gently  down  toward  a  little  fern- 
bordered,  Uchen-coated  landing,  where 
it  rested  against  the  mossy  sleepers. 

Bales  Cuthbert  lay  back  against  the 
cushions,  his  arms  above  his  head,  watch- 
ing the  fleecy  clouds  as  they  chased  each 
other  across  the  open  blue  between  the 
big  trees,  listening  dreamily  to  the  dis- 
tant splashing  and  merry  shouts  of  the 
swinmiers. 

It  seemed  good  to  be  quiet;  to  be  out 
of  the  confusion  and  merriment  for  a 
while;  just  for  a  while^  of  course,  he 
could  not  be  discourteous  to  the  girls  of 
the  jolly  house-party,  but  he  was  sudden- 
ly glad  that  he  had  come  on  this  canoeing 
trip  up  the  Uttle  lake.  Somehow  he  was 
tired,  tired  of  his  big  red  auto.,  of  his  swift 
roadsters,  of  his  handsome  new  yacht, 
of  everything!  It  was  a  change  just  to 
lie  still  and  watch  the  little  squirrels  leap 
nimbly  from  limb  to  limb,  and  to  feel  the 
soft  breeze  blow  across  his  hot  face.  He 
didn't  even  care  for  a  plunge  with  the 
other  fellows  whose  voices  were  waking  up 
the  echoes  in  the  sleepy  little  cove,  and 
he  lay  back,  whistling  softly,  his  eyes 
half-closed. 

But  he  could  not  be  still  long, — ^it  was 
not  his  nature.  The  pretty  "Camp," 
with  the  quaint  legend  over  the  door, 
attracted  his  wandering  attention.  The 
shutters  were  closed,  evidently  there  was 
no  one  at  home;  he  could  prowl  around 
a  bit;  there  might  be  something  to  dis- 
cover. So  he  leaped  lightly  out  and 
pulled  the  canoe  up  on  the  sloping  beach. 

"Back  at  nine.  Leave  groceries  in 
dug-out." 

The  note  was  nailed  to  the  tall  flag- 


staff. They  were  out  for  the  day;  he 
had  a  free  field ;  perhaps  the  "  feed  "  had 
come;  he  would  investigate,  and  he  dis- 
appeared rapidly  around  the  comer  of 
the  house,  only  to  return  slowly  and 
gloomily. 

"  Nothin'  doin',"  he  said,  briefly,  to  the 
inquisitive  little  squirrel  who  had  follow- 
ed, chattering,  at  a  safe  distance.  "  Noth- 
ing but  three  old  pumpkins ! ''  He  kicked 
a  bit  of  lichen  vindictively.  Then  he 
suddenly  had  an  inspiration. 

Round  the  house  he  dashed,  coming 
back  with  a  big  pumpkin;  the  next  time 
with  the  other  two,  which  he  deposited 
on  the  wide  verandah.  Then,  taking 
out  his  knife,  he  went  swiftly  to  work. 

He  always  worked  with  a  vim,  this  big, 
handsome  chap,  and  half  an  hour  later, 
when  Sims  and  Holland  came  up,  fresh 
and  glowing  from  their  swim,  they  stared 
in  blank  amazement  at  the  three  hideous 
things  ranged  side  by  side  on  the  porch, 
while  the  artist  stood  off  and  criticaUy 
surveyed  his  handiwork. 

"Je-hos-a-phat!"  ejaculated  Sims,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  three  horrors. 

"Where  *d  you  get  the  pattern,  Bate- 
sy?"  laughed  Holland,  tlm>wing  himself 
down  beside  the  ugliest  of  the  three  and 
turning  it  around  to  make  a  closer  scru- 
tiny. "They  're  a  bally  lot;  what 's  the 
idea,  old  man  ?  " 

For  answer,  Cuthbert  took  one  of  the 
big  pumpkins  carefully  in  his  arms  and 
carried  it  out  toward  the  little  wharf, 
while  the  others  watched  him  curiously. 
They  saw  him  cUmb  up  and  take  down 
the  big  globe  that  covered  the  electric 
light  on  one  of  the  high  poles  overiooking 
the  lake;  then  they  divined  his  intent, 
and  a  mighty  shout  went  up,  while  eadi 
seized  a  pumpkin  and  bore  it  down  to 
the  landing.  Soon  the  three  hideous, 
grinning  faces  were  looking  out  on  the 
lake  from  their  tall  pedestals  on  the  wharf. 

"Hully-gee!    When  the  electrics  come 

on    to-night    won't    they **      Words 

failed  Sims  as  he  stood  looking  up  at  the 
one  he  had  put  in  place. 

"  Hope  there  are  no  infants  in  the  fam- 
ily," said  Holland,  dubiously,  as  he  gave 
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his  pumpkin  a  little  twist  around.  ''  These 
'gargoyles '  of  yours  will  shove  them  into 
fits." 

Cuthbert  threw  back  his  head,  and  his 
laugh  was  good  to  hear.  "They  'U  show 
up  great  at  night,  won't  they?  Hope 
they  vnll  give  *m  the  horrors.  Serve  'm 
right  for  not  leaving  a  blamed  thing  out 
there  but  pumpkins!" 

"They  were  not  expecting  your  Wor- 
shipful Appearance,"  laughed  Holland, 
but  Sims  grinned  knowingly: 

"  Should  n't  be  surprised  if  they  v)ere 
— ^that  's  the  reason  things  are  locked 
up."  And  at  the  memory  of  a  certain 
lawless  raid  of  the  day  before  there  were 
shouts  of  merriment  that  caused  the 
curious  little  squirrel  to  retreat  in  sudden 
aflFright. 

Their  lark  had  been  a  gay  one  and  not 
always  "according  to  law";  for  these 
three,  sons  of  millionaires,  had  never 
known  restraint.  The  two  were  guests 
,  of  Cuthbert's,  helping  to  make  up  the 
gay  house-party  in  the  beautiful  Cuth- 
bert "Camp"  at  the  further  end  of  the 
lake.  They  had  toured  the  country  in 
the  big  red  motor;  they  had  scandaUzed 
the  villagers  by  their  wild  rides  up  and 
down  the  quaint  old  streets  on  their  fieiy 
thoroughbreds;  they  had  had  some  nar- 
row escapes  on  the  handsome  new  yacht; 
and  now,  sighing  for  "more  worids  to 
conquer,"  they  had  planned  a  three  days* 
canoeing  trip  up  the  lake,  while  the  giris, 
under  the  easy  chaperonage  of  Cuthbert's 
mother,  went  down  to  the  dty  for  a  day 
or  two's  shopping. 

Reckless,  thoughtless,  fun-loving,  they 
were  leaving  in  their  wake  a  trail  of  com- 
plaints; of  orchards  invaded,  of  corn- 
fields despoiled,  of  melon-patches  de- 
populated, of  store-houses  plundered.  It 
would  not  be  well  if  they  ever  returned 
that  way,  and  knowing  that,  they  had 
planned  to  go  on  to  the  railroad  terminus 
and  take  the  train  back,  leaving  the  canoe 
to  be  shipped  later. 

This  was  the  last  day,  and  reluctantly 
they  were  nearing  the  station;  they  could 
hear  the  faint  whistle  of  the  locomotives. 
The  day  was  perfect;   they  should  not 


go  in  till  the  last  moment;  they  would 
give  themselves  just  time  to  reach  the 
"Camp"  for  Sunday  breakfast  as  they 
had  promised,  and,  after  lying  for  a  time 
on  the  soft  pine-needles,  lazily  shying 
stones  at  the  adventurous  squirrels,  they 
started  o£F  for  a  tramp  across  country, 
leaving  the  canoe  safdy  beached  for  a 
eouple  of  hours. 

It  was  not  easy  breaking  their  way 
through  the  thick  underbrush,  and  the 
day  was  hot,  so  when  they  came  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  out  upon  a  well-trav- 
eled road  and  saw  before  them  a  low 
white  building,  they  gave  a  simultaneous 
yell  of  delight, — they  had  found  the 
country  people  all  along  the  way  willing 
to  change  cool,  refreshing  milk  into  shin- 
ing dollars. 

A  few  more  steps  and  their  joy  was 
turned  into  lamentation,  for  it  was  only 
a  modest  little  church  bearing  the  name, 
"African  Church,  South."  And  they 
cast  themselves  down  upon  the  rickely 
platform  with  groans  fd  muttering 
There  was  n't  a  house  within  sight  down 
the  long  dusty  road. 

It  was  Holland  who  first  discovered 
the  Uttle  spring  bubbling  gleefully  up 
under  the  shadow  of  the  big  tree,  and  the 
next  moment  their  hot  faces  were  buried 
in  the  cooling  stream. 

"A-a-a-h!"  Cuthbert  raised  his  head 
and  drew  a  long  breath  of  rapturous  en- 
joyment. "That's  bully!"  lien  the 
spirit  of  foolishness  entered  into  him  as 
he  stood  erect,  his  arms  outstretched. 

"Water,  my  hearers,"  he  began  in  a 
grandiloquent  way,  "is  the  subject  of  my 
discourse  this  afternoon,  and  my  text  is 
found  in  the  Gospel  by " 

"Hear!  Hear!"  interrupted  the  other 
two,  as,  falling  on  him,  they  dragged  him 
in  through  the  low  doorway  of  tibe  Kttle 
church — ^the  door  was  hosjHtably  ajar — 
up  the  carpetless  aisle,  into  the  plain  old 
pulpit,  where  a  worn  old  Bible  and  a 
dilapidated  hymn-book  lay  on  the  rough, 
dust-covered  desk. 

"Hold  on.  Parson,"  said  Sims  hastily, 
"we  want  an  up-to-date  preacher."  And 
pulling  down  an  old  rusty  black  curtain. 
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that  hung  in  front  of  the  back  door,  he 
draped  it  about  Cuthbert's  tall  figure. 
Some  one  had  left  a  big  white  apron  in 
the  box  under  the  desk»  and  in  an  instant 
it  was  converted  into  a  stole  which  they 
hung  over  the  black  garb.  They  smooth- 
ed his  rebellious  locks  into  ecclesiastical 
prinmess  and  improvised  a  conventional 
collar  out  of  the  back  of  a  paper  chart 
which  they  ruthlessly  tore  from  the  wall. 
Then,  for  the  second  time  that  afternoon, 
they  stood  back  to  admire  their  handiwork. 

This  time  it  vxis  an  admiration,  for  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  room — the  shutters 
were  closed  on  three  windows — there  was 
a  grace  and  dignity,  a  subtle  power,  about 
the  black-gowned  figure  behind  the  pul- 
pit that  made  them  stand  suddenly  silent, 
and  for  a  moment  involuntarily  hold  their 
breath.  Was  it  a  dim  prescience  of  the 
future? 

But  the  spell  was  soon  over;  the  two 
settled  themselves  comfortably  in  an  old 
pew;  the  church  was  cool  and  shady  and 
most  agreeable  after  their  long,  hot  tramp. 
They  did  not  notice  a  small  black  man 
who  tip-toed  in  through  the  half-open 
door  and  quietly  took  his  seat  behind 
them,  bending  forward  eagerly,  his  eyes 
on  the  tall  form  in  front,  his  trembling 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  pew,  his  whole 
being  visibly  excited. 

"  We  '11  only  have  time  for  the  first 
lesson,  Bishop.  We  '11  have  to  get  back 
to  the  boat  pretty  soon." 

Holland  spoke  lazily.  The  figure  be- 
hind gave  a  start  of  delight  and  listened 
intently;  he  could  not  see  the  grins  of 
amusement  on  the  faces  before  him;  he 
heard  only  the  words.  The  "Bishop"! 
That  Great  Man !  The  "  Bishop  *'  whom 
he  had  so  longed  to  see !  Surely  the  Lord 
had  led  him  to  come  over  to  his  little 
church  that  afternoon  to  hear  the  "  White 
Folks'  Bishop"!  Perhaps  to  speak  with 
him!  His  simple  mind  did  not  reason 
out  the  presence  in  the  church.  It  was 
the  "Bishop" — ^he  knew  he  was  some- 
where on  the  lake  for  the  sunmier — ^it 
was  the  "  Bishop" ;  that  was  all  he  cared 
about. 

The  black-gowned  figure  at  the  desk 


opened  the  old  worn  Book  and  aimlessly 
turned  over  a  few  pages.  He  was  not 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures  except  as 
represented  by  a  gilt-edged  prayer-book 
in  his  soft,  luxuriously-appointed  pew  at 
home,  and  that  not  often.  Then  some- 
thing suddenly  caught  his  eye.  With  a 
smile  he  sbradghtened  himself.  They 
would  find  he  was  "game";  they  could 
n't  "stump"  him;  and  taking  the  Book 
in  both  hands  he  began : 

"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money; 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat:  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price." 

He  was  a  fine  reader,  and  as  he  went  on 
the  wonderful  words  seemed  insensibly 
to  make  his  voice  deeper  and  richer;  he 
was  feeling  their  beauty  and  majesty 
without  knowing  it. 

"Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near. 

"Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  him." 

The  smiles  died  away  from  the  faces 
of  the  two  listeners,  while  a  little  un- 
easiness came  into  their  hearts  and  minds. 
They  had  not  meant  to  be  irreverent; 
they  had  not  thought  that  he  would  really 
read  from  the  Holy  Book.  That  was 
the  trouble  with  Cuthbert — he  always 
went  too  far. 

But  to  the  third  unseen  listener  the 
reading  was  a  revelation.  He  almost 
knew  the  words  by  heart,  and  he  had 
read  them  many  times  in  his  halting  way 
to  his  people  from  the  same  old  pulpit: 
but— to  hear  the  "  Bishop  "—the  "  White 

Folks'  Bishop" !    He  closed  his  eyes 

and  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  joyful 
religious  abandon  of  his  race. 

"  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth  and  mak- 
eth  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
eater;  so  shall  my  word  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto 
me,  but  it  shall  accomplish  ihat  ^vriiiidi  I 
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please  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it." 

He  nodded  his  head,  then  he  smiled 
gladly.  Somehow  the  words  had  never 
come  to  him  with  such  power  before. 
Why  should  he  be  discouraged  as  he  gave 
the  Word  to  his  people  ?  God  had  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  it;  why  should  he 
worry  ?  And  a  song  of  trust  such  as  had 
never  been  there  before  filled  the  old 
man's  tired  heart. 

'*  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy  and  be 
led  forth  with  peace:  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing:  and  all  the  trees  pf  tiie  field 
shall  clap  their  hands." 

The  words  rang  out  through  the  Uttle 
church  with  joy  and  gladness,  as  the 
reader  closed  the  Book  and  laid  it  down 
upon  the  desk. 

**Will  some  one  lead  in  prayer?**  he 
asked  solemnly.  They  had  not  ''stump- 
ed" him;  he  had  carried  out  his  part;  it 
was  up  to  them  now,  and  he  looked  down 
at  them  with  a  mocking  Uttle  smile. 
There  was  silence  in  the  dim  old  church. 
The  two  men  in  the  dark  sweaters  frown- 
ed a  bit;  Cuthbert  was  carrying  the  farce 
too  far — ^they  might  have  known  he  would. 
Sims  moved  uneasily  in  his  comer,  while 
Holland  opened  his  lips  to  utter  a  sharp 
protest,  when  there  was  the  sound  of 
moving  feet  behind  them  and  a  thin, 
trembling  voice  broke  the  stillness.  The 
old  colored  man  had  risen  and  was  stand- 
ing just  behind  them,  the  Ught  from  one 
of  the  shutteriess  windows  falling  full 
on  his  bowed  head.  His  eyes  were 
closed  so  that  he  did  not  see  the  sudden 
start  of  the  two  men  in  front,  nor  the 
quick,  authoritative  gesture  of  silence 
from  the  tall  figure  behind  the  desk.  The 
two  sank  back  with  a  faint  gasp — ^they 
usually  agreed  to  Cuthbert's  imperious 
commands — ^while  he  stood  motionless, 
like  a  statue,  as  the  old  man's  voice  rose 
upward: 

"  Oh,  Lawd  God  A'mighly,  I'se  heerd 
fur  de  fust  time  in  all  my  Kfe  de  Gloiy 
en  de  Majesty  ob  thy  Holy  Word.  I'se 
heerd  de  M^sage  from  lips  dat  's  dun 


bin  teched  by  de  fire  ob  thy  Spirit.  I*se 
heerd  er  Royal  Embassader  straight 
from  de  King's  presence,  en  I  Uf  my 
hyart  in  joy  'n'  praise  dat  my  feet  wuz 
turned  dis  way. 

''  In  dis  great  ol'  worl'  dar  's  jes  one 
place  whar  de  rich  en  de  po',  de  great  en 
de  small,  .  kin  meet  togedder.  In  de 
House  ob  de  Lawd  de  Greates'  in  de 
Kingdom  kin  look  down  kin'ly  on  de 
leastes',  en  de  lil',  po',  weak  one  kin  hoi' 
de  do'  open  fur  ter  let  'm  in.  In  de  Army 
ob  de  Lawd  de  servant  kin  rej'ice,  a-keep- 
in'  de  Capt'in's  armor  aU  bright  en  shinin' 
en  ready  fur  de  battle.  Help  me,  Lawd, 
ter  do  de  breshin'  en  de  polishin'  en  de 
rubbin'  de  bes'  I  kin.  It 's  hard  some- 
times fur  ter  do  dem  liT  tings,  en  help  de 
Capt'in'  up  yondah  ter  be  strong  en  brave 
en  fuU  ob  courage,  ready  en  willin'  en 
glad  ter  meet  de  foes  ob  de  Kingdom  es 
dey  cum  er  marchin'  up.  En  den.  Oh 
Lawd  A'mighty,  help  him  ter  win!  'case 
it 's  de  winners  dat 's  gwine  ter  enter  in, 
— de  obercummers  dat  hes  de  Promis' 
Lan'. 

''  Hou  hast  made  him  er  leader  ob  thy 
people.  Thou  hast  given  him  Power  and 
Strength;  Thou  hast  given  him  thy  great 
giTs;  but  help  him  ter  remember,  dat 
fur  dese  beiy  t'ings  he  mus'  cum  inter 
judgment." 

The  old  man's  voice  was  stem  and 
solemn;  the  figure  in  front  had  not  moved, 
the  other  two  were  keeping  veiy  still  in 
their  comer.  Then  he  raised  his  thin, 
black,  wrinkled  hands  and  his  voice  grew 
low  and  tender: 

**  My  Lawd,  take  him  inter  thy  keepin', 
now  en  fur  eber^ — him,  thy  Bishop.  Lay 
on  him  thy  hands  this  day  en  an'int  him 
fur  thy  Holy  Service — ^fur  de  winnin'  ob 
thy  po'  los'  ones.  An'  w'en  his  work 
heah  is  done,  tek  him  inter  de  Kingdom 
ob  Heaben,  whar  he  'U  sen'  many  a  weary, 
wanderin'  one;  en  gib  him  his  Crown  ob 
Bej'idn'  en  his  New  Name  dat 's  writ  in 
de  Lam's  Book  ob  life.    Amen." 

A  short  time  ago,  in  a  great  cathedral 
in  a  big  dty,  midst  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
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with  triumphal  swelling  of  the  organ's 
notes  and  the  melody  of  the  sweet-voiced 
choir,  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
Reverend  Bates  Cuthbert  was  made  a 
Bishop;  but  God  and  he  knew  that  his 
real  "'Ordination"  was  years  ago,  away 


back  in  the  old  pine  woods,  where  a  little 
old  black  man  poured  out  upon  him  the 
Oil  of  God's  Spirit. 

GiSELA  DrrTRicK  Britt. 
SU  LouU,  Mo, 


NUDE  LIPS. 


Bt  Albert  R.  Carman, 

Author  of  **The 


SOME  said  that  it  was  because  his 
name  was  Eli,  and  that  he  disliked 
so  sUppeiy  and  inconsequential  a  verbal 
tair.  Others  blamed  it  upon  his  habit  of 
^K>iniskus  reading  "-^H  Saunders 
would  '"read  anything,  good  or  bad," 
was  the  unrepressed  opinion  of  Gains- 
town.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
staring,  ridiculous,  pathetic,  preposterous 
fact  was  that  Eli  had  turned  Moslem, 
had  the  Koran  on  his  center-table  in  the 
parlor,  and  called  himself  Mohanmied 
Eli  Saunders.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  he  had  turned  so  far  into  a 
Mohammedan  as  he  knew;  and  that  that 
was  not  very  fiu*,  but  still  quite  far  enough 
to  make  him  the  amusement  and  scandal 
of  the  village. 

It  went  without  sajdng  that  Matilda 
Saunders,  his  wife,  and  Miriam  Saunders, 
his  sister,  who  lived  with  them,  and  his 
two  daughters.  Bertha  and  Annie  Saun- 
ders, turned  with  him;  for  he  was  the 
most  persistent  ^'arguer'*  in  Gainstown 
and  not  nice  to  live  with  when  opposed. 
And  his  wife  was  beginning  to  take  it 
seriously. 

''Miriam,"  she  said,  after  turning  the 
heel  of  a  sock  for  Eli  in  silence,  **  I  do  n't 
know  as  we  should  let  our  Eastern  sisters 
outdo  us  in  modesty." 

"  Do  we  ?  "  asked  Miriam,  in  surprise. 

"*Do  we?*  Do  n't  you  remember 
what  Eli — ^what  Mohammed  Eli,  I  mean 
— ^was  reading  us  last  night  ?  Do  n't  we 
go  about  with  all  our  faces  naked  ?  *' 


Miriam  first  looked  hastily  around  to 
see  that  her  brother  was  not  listening, 
and  then  at  her  sister-in-law  to  measure 
the  depth  of  her  sincerity. 

''Veils  are  stuffy  in  hot  weather,'*  she 
hazarded. 

"  Heathens  do  not  always  like  the  fed 
ot  clothes — ^just  at  first,**  returned  Ma- 
dame Matilda,  impressively. 

"No*' — ^with  a  sigh,  and  then  explo- 
sively— "see  here,  Matilda,  you  *d  better 
make  up  your  mind  good  and  sure  that 
you  want  to  go  veiled  before  you  let  E3i 
hear  you  talking  this  way,  or  else  you  '11 
have  to  do  it." 

"  I  shall  obey  my  own  conscience  in  the 
matter,"  said  Madame,  loftily. 

Miriam  heard  nothing  more  of  the  sub- 
ject for  several  days,  when  Annie  said 
without  any  preface: 

"  Say,  Auntie,  do  n*t  you  think  the  East- 
ern women  have  to  go  veiled  because  the 
Eastern  men  are  so  bad  ?  ** 

"Veiy  likely.  But  what  put  that  in 
your  head  ?  *' 

"Why,  Manuna.  She  wants  us  aU  to 
go  veiled." 

"  Veils  are  poisonous  and  ruin  the  eyes," 
said  Aunt  Miriam,  shortly. 

"That 's  what  I  say,"  joined  in  Aiinie, 
heartily;  "  but  Bertha  says  that  she  really 
thinks  the  eyes  should  be  covered." 

"Hmp!**  said  Aunt  Miriam;  and  the 
next  day  the  topic  reached  Mohammed 
Eli  and  the  end  was  certain.  Strange  to 
say.  Aunt  Miriam's  conversion  was  the 
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most  thorough.  She  scouted  the  thin 
compromise  of  veiling. 

"  You  would  n't  wrap  your  body  in  a 
veil  and  consider  yourself  decently  cloth- 
ed," she  said.  "'  If  a  part  of  your  face  is 
improper,  cover  it  up  and  cover  it  up 
good." 

Mohammed  Eli  had  a  picture  of  a 
veiled  Eastern  woman  which  showed  the 
eyes  looking  over  the  curved  top  of  the 
veil;  so  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
eyes  need  not  be  hidden.  Bertha  was 
for  doing  better  than  the  Turks,  but 
Annie  was  not — ^Annie  had  an  effective 
eye — ^and  Madame  Matilda  said  that 
they  could  not  see  to  go  about  if  they 
bandaged  the  eyes  at  aU  thickly. 

^  I  have  always  read,"  said  Aunt  Mir- 
iam after  the  debate  had  gone  on  for  a 
while,  *'that  the  mouth  is  sensuous.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  mouth." 

"That's  so,"  said  Madame.  "'He 
had  a  sensuous  mouth.'  How  often  have 
I  seen  that  in  novels!^ 

"It  certainly  would  be  better,"  said 
Mohammed  Eli,  "if  people  never  thought 
of  one's  mouth  at  all.  The  mouth  sug- 
gests kissing — ^yes,  it  does.  You  can  't 
tell  me.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  know  our  Eastern  sisters  are  right.  A 
woman  goes  out  on  the  public  street  with 
her  sinuous,  projecting,  unclad  lips — 
hardly  a  layer  of  skiii  over  them — ^fuUy 
exposed  to  every  man  who  passes.  I  tell 
you  it  is  provocative  of  evil  thoughts. 
Eveiy  decent  woman  should  cover  her 
lips  " — and  he  thrust  his  own  out  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  dictum. 

"I  declare  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of 
mine,"  said  Aunt  Miriam  covering  hers 
with  her  hand ;  but  it  was  not  shame  that 
twinkled  in  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  me,  yes,"  agreed  Bertha.  "  We 
ought  to  set  ihe  example  of  just  putting 
them  out  of  sight." 

"  It 's  plain  enough,"  added  Madame, 
serenely.  "Qothe  the  lips  and  people 
will  forget  that  there  are  such  things." 

So  it  came  about  that  the  ladies  of  the 
Saunders  household  walked  down  Main 
street  the  next  afternoon,  each  one  with 


a  neat  covering,  like  a  respirator,  over  the 
lips.  Gainstown  balanced  between  sym- 
pathy and  uproarious  amusement.  Was 
it  a  sudden  and  four-pronged  attack  of 
lung  trouble;  or  was  it  a  new  freak  of 
Mohammed  EU's?  It  was  a  venture- 
some thing  to  ask  Madame,  for  she  dis- 
Uked  enquiry  into  her  new  religious  cus- 
toms. She  lacked  the  missionary  spirit. 
But  Mohammed  EU  courted  enquiry; 
so  when  he  came  along  a  little  later,  every- 
one stopped  him  with 

"  Saw  your  women  folks  wearing  some- 
thing on  their  mouths  to-day.    Anything 

And  then  he  would  explain  and  ex- 
pound. That  night  Gainstown  well- 
nigh  exploded.  Never  before  were  the 
mouths  of  the  Saunders  ladies  so  much 
in  the  4>ubUc  mind.  People  tried  to  re- 
member what  they  looked  like;  photo- 
graphs of  them  in  the  old,  unregenerate 
days  became  new  objects  of  interest;  and 
young  men  sat  about  the  village  grocery 
and  turned  the  "sensuous  lips "  idea  over 
conversationally  until  ladies  hesitated  to 
go  shopping  there  of  an  evening.  Before 
long  every  woman  in  Gainstown  felt  when 
in  public  that  her  lips  were  being  exam- 
ined to  see  if  they  were  "suggestive,"  and 
the  custom  of  holding  a  handkerchief  to 
one's  mouth-or  a  fan— gyew  in  a  mark- 
ed manner.  If  they  escaped  temporarily 
from  this  lip-conscious  feeling,  one  of  the 
Saunders  quartette  would  come  in  sight 
and  inslantly  every  mind  was  riveted 
upon  LIPS. 

One  day  Bertha  met  a  catastrophe. 
When  coming  home  from  the  post-office, 
the  elastic  holding  the  lip  bandage  in  its 
place  broke,  and  the  iMUDdage  fell  off. 
She  reached  for  her  handkerchief,  but 
she  had  forgotten  it,  and  she  was  glove- 
less.  Hunying  home,  she  airived  there 
with  a  face  of  fire  and  panting  as  if  she 
had  been  running. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  after  the  terrible  ac- 
cident had  been  told  and  mourned  over, 
"it  was  awful.  As  soon  as  people  saw 
me  they  looked — they  looked  right  at  my 
mouth.    Even  poor  old  Mr.  Adamson, 
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though  he  tried  not  to  look  at  me,  took  a 
quick  glance  at  my  lips  as  he  passed. 
Oh,  Mother,  as  soon  as  anyone  sees  us, 
he  thinks '  lips,  lips,'  whether  we  have  our 
bandages  on  or  off." 

Mohammed  Eli  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  things  that  that  man  knew  about 
what  constituted  proper  behavior  for 
his  women  folk  were  astonishing. 

"  You  need  n't  imagine," .  he  said, 
"  that  the  long  experience  of  your  Turk- 
ish sisters  has  taught  them  nothing. 
They,  no  doubt,  experimented  with  cov- 
ering the  mouth  only,  and  found  that  it 
produced  the  very  effect  they  wished  to 
avoid — ^that  it  called  attention  to  what 
they  had  hidden.  So  they  veiled  the 
whole  face.  There 's  your  lesson  for 
you.     Profit  by  it." 

So  the  Saunders  ladies  came  out  in 
thick,  white  veils,  crossing  the  face  just 
below  the  eyes  and  hanging  dropped 
from  the  nose  like  a  doll's  apron  out  of 
place.  Gainstown  was  hilarious  at  first, 
but  they  kept  at  it;  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  dogged  sincerity  will  gain  in 
respect  for  any  cause.  "Advanced" 
people  began  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
after  all  "  Uie  Saunderses  "  were  not  right. 
The  very  fact  that  these  women  of  their 
own  town  thought  it  " improper*'  to  show 
the  face,  gave  ^very  other  woman  a  feel- 
ing of  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  ex- 
posing hers.  They  had  never  thought 
of  the  thing  as  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  before;  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
walked  the  streets  with  nude  faces.  But 
now,  that  they  thought  of  it,  was  it  right  ? 
The  modesty  of  woman  always  wishes 
to  retreat  from  the  questioned  position; 
and  the  question  put  so  steadily  and 
soberly  by  the  Saunders  sisterhood  sent 
more  and  more  of  feminine  Gainstown 
behind  the  veil — the  full  Western  veil 
that  hides  eyes  and  all.  As  time  went 
on,  it  became  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  native 
woman  in  any  public  place  in  Gainstown 
without  her  veil,  and  people  instinctively 
felt  that  strangers  who  came  there  and 
paraded    the    streets    with    naked    faces 


were  unfeminine — or  inclined  to  be  **  rap- 
id," as  the  case  indicated. 

Bertha  early  began  an  agitation  for 
the  substitution  of  the  conunon  AmericaD 
veil  for  the  curious  rendering  of  the  Turk- 
ish variety  they  were  wearing. 

"  You  'd  best  be  careful,*'  Mohammed 
Eli  warned  them.  "You  know  how  you 
got  into  trouble  first  along  by  ignoring 
the  experience  of  centuries." 

But  the  feminine  mdispositi<»i  to  be  a 
guy  weighed  against  him,  and  after  a 
time  his  "  harem,"  as  the  irreverent  called 
it,  was  distinguished  only  by  the  thick- 
ness of  its  veils.  But  that  was  a  poor 
distinction,  for  all  the  veils,  having  been 
donned  for  modesty's  sake,  were  thick. 
Feminine  Gainstown,  on  the  street,  was 
a  procession  of  muffled  mourners.  The 
churches  of  a  Sunday  looked  as  cheerful 
as  a  flower-bed  from  which  the  blossoms 
have  all  been  cut.  When  a  strange 
woman  appeared  on  the  street,  every 
man  in  the  village  who  heard  of  it  turned 
out  to  catch  a  stray  ray  of  sunshine  from 
her  unswaddled  face.  Men  who  had 
business  in  other  towns  took  it  as  a  holi- 
day and  were  marked  by  the  nuuiner  in 
which  they  stared  at  the  women  they  met 
Gainstown  was  under  an  eclipse;  "a 
young  man's  fancy*'  could  have  "as 
lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love**  at  a 
funeral;  it  seemed  wicked  to  remember 
that  there  were  women  in  the  community. 
Why  had  the  Deitv  conunitted  the  initial 
impropriety  of  creating  them  ? 

Of  course,  this  could  not  last.  One 
Sunday,  Clara  Wilson  appeared  at  dburdi 
in  a  short  veil  that  hung  just  below  the 
lower  lip,  but  exposed  the  chin.  Noth- 
ing shone  so  white  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  congregation  as  that  one  naked 
chin.  It  was  a  plump  chin  and  a  dimple 
lay  right  in  the  center,  and  mascuUne 
Gainstown  feasted  its  eyes  <m  its  soft 
curves,  its  alluring  flesh-tints,  and  its 
sweet,  satiny  femininity  to  the  utter  b^ 
getfulness  of  all  else.  The  congiegalioo 
was  considerably  over  half  composed  of 
women,  but  there  seemed  to.  be  only  one; 
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and  to  think  of  that  one  was  to  think  of 
her  chin. 

"  I  never  knew,"  said  old  Phil.  Johnson 
to  the  crowd  about  the  offidaUy  deserted 
railway  station  that  afternoon,  "that  a 
chin  was  so  pretty  before." 

"Pretty!  Gum!  I  should  say  so," 
said  a  young  fellow,  pulling  one  side  of 
himself  straight  so  he  could  push  a  hand 
into  his  trousers  pocket  in  search  of  his 
knife. 

"  We  've  had  a  long  fast,  fellers ;  that  *8 
what 's  the  matter  with  us,"  observed 
another. 

"  But  that 's  a  wicked  little  chin,"  said 
a  fourth,  with  a  sly  smile,  whereat  there 
was  a  guffaw  of  laughter  all  round. 

In  the  Macuish  drawing-room  the  con- 
versation was  more  decorous. 

"That  Wilson  girl  made  herself  very 
conspicuous  this  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
Taylor. 

"Very,"  agreed  Mrs.  Macuish.  "I 
can  't  imagine  what  her  mother  is  think- 
ing of." 

" Her  mother!"  scoffed  Miss  Chandler. 
"  She  pays  no  attention  to  her  mother." 

"A  very  forward  piece,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Macuish. 

"Everybody  was  staring  at  her  chin," 
added  Mrs.  Taylor  with  emphasis.  "I 
expected  to  see  it  turn  red  with  shame." 

"  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have 
felt  uncomfortable — sort  of  undressed- 
like,"  observed  Mrs.  Mosely,  mildly. 

"Yes — and  the  effect  on  the  men," 
said  Mrs.  Macuish  in  a  passion  of  em- 
phasis. 

But  the  days  went  by,  and  Clara  Wil- 
son's evident  popularity  whenever  she 
appeared  in  public  b^an  to  stir  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  Grainstown  maiden 
of  her  own  age.  Was  it  so  terrible  a 
thing  to  show  the  chin?  Apparently  it 
was  not;  for  now  this  one  did  and  now 
that,  until  chins  became  quite  conmion 
sights  again  upon  the  streets,  and  men 
ceased  to  compare  them  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  only  the  contour  of  those  still 


hidden  was  ever  disucssed — and  that  in 
a  jocular  way. 

Strange  to  say,  the  next  step  toward 
emancipation  was  taken  by  the  Saunders 
quartette  who  again  dropped  the  veil 
below  the  eyes,  thus  distancing  in  the 
race  for  public  attention  those  who  had 
commenced  to  wear  a  more  transparent 
veiling.  This  riveted  common  thou^t 
upon  eyes,  and  Mohammed  Eli  had  a 
deal  of^arguing  to  do  with  those  who  held 
that  they  were  more  mischievous  and 
more  productive  of  evil  than  aU  the  rest 
of  the  face  together. 

"  It 's  a  funny  thing,"  said  one  man  to 
him;  "you  go  and  swaddle  up  aU  the 
rest  of  a  woman  and  let  her  show  her  eyes. 
She  'd  be  less  disturbing  to  the  peace  of 
mankind  if  you  reversed  the  process." 

But  the  eyes,  bright  as  they  are,  were 
soon  eclipsed;  for  Clara  Wilson  came 
out  one  day  with  a  bare  face.  There  it 
was  in  its  staring  nudity,  "  sensuous  lips  " 
and  all.  Gainstown  caught  its  breath — 
and  then  let  it  out  in  a  sigh  of  relief.  He 
lower  part  of  a  hill  is  so  much  more  slip- 
pery than  the  top. 

"Dum!  If  I  do  n't  believe  Grod  made 
no  mistake  when  he  made  a  giri's  face," 
declared  old  Phil.  Johnson.  "  We  thought 
they  was  all  right  until  that  crazy  loon 
Eli  Saunders  came  around  with  his  dum 


nonsense. 
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He  was  just  civilizing  us,"  said  one 
of  the  young  fellows,  teasingly. 

"Civilizing!"  snorted  Phil.  "Making 
fools  of  us!" 

"  No,  no ;  civilizing,"  persisted  the  tease. 
"There  are  folks  that  don't  wear  any 
clothes,  and  we  civilize  them  into  wearing 


some. 


Well,"  said  Phil.,  rubbing  his  head, 
dubiously,  "that's  right,  I  guess;  and, 
goodness  knows,  they  need  clothes  bad 
enough.  The  fact  is,  Grod  should  have 
made  'em  with  clothes  on  up  to  the  neck; 
but  no  higher,  by  gum;  no  higher!" 

Albert  R.  Carbcan. 
Montreal^  Canada. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 

THE  CONVICTION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  AND 

ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 


The  Story  of  The  Sinister  Attempt  of  a  Con- 
federacy of  The  Great  Criminals  to 
Debauch  Free  Government  in  The 
InterestB  of  The  Feudalism 
of  Frivileged  Wealth. 

THE  RECENT  conviction  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
what  United  States  Judge  Holt  described  as  a 
^deliberate  and  premeditated  crime,  and  which 
he  holds  to  be  "a  very  much  more  heinous 
act  than  the  ordinary  conmion,  vulgar  crimes 
which  come  before  criminal  courts  constantly 
for  punishment,  which  arise  from  sudden 
passion  or  temptation,"  the  scathing  arraign- 
ment by  the  Judge  of  the  great  criminals,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  among  tiie  leading  pillars  of 
Wall  street;  and  the  imposing  of  a  fine  of 
$108,000  on  this  criminal  corporation,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  recent  events 
in  America,  showing,  first,  what  can  be  done 
in  exposing  and  punishing  crimes  when  men 
really  want  the  criminals  brought  to  justice; 
second,  how  the  judiciary  and  government 
officials  respond  to  their  masters;  and,  finally, 
that  the  people  are  at  last  awakening  to  a  re- 
alization of  the  fact  that  their  hope  lies  in 
again  becoming  the  real  power  in  politics  in- 
stead of  abandoning  government  to  the  "safe, 
sane  and  conservative  "  criminals  who  in  recent 
decades  have  gained  control  of  the  government 
in  city,  state  and  nation,  manned  the  posts  of 
vantfl^  with  their  tools,  and  then  proceeded 
to  rob  and  plunder  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land. 

So  long  as  the  people  slept  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  marched  forward  with 
apparently  irresistible  tread.  Monopoly  after 
monopoly  rose,  and  trusts  were  formed  to 
enable  the  privileged  few  to  become  the  mas- 
ters of  the  wage-earning  millions,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  might  dictate  the  wage  and 
lower  the  prices  paid  to  workers  on  the  one 
hand,  while  placing  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  mercy  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
monopolists  on  the  other. 

With  corruption  and  dishonesty  rife  in  pub- 
lic life,  business  ideals  naturally  reflected  the 


same  eclipse  of  old-time  integrity.  Sobiti- 
tutions  and  fraud  marked  the  products  of  tlie 
corporations.  Foods  were  poisoned  and  often 
prepared  under  filthy  conditions,  to  be  placed 
before  the  people  as  tempting  articles  of  <fiet, 
that  corrupt  and  essentuJlj  criminal  multi- 
millionaires might  acquire  still  other  millioiii 
filched  from  the  people. 

The  great  railways,  the  arteries  of  the  na- 
tion's business  life,  were  the  pioneer  and  chief 
offenders  in  the  corrupting  of  govenuneBt; 
nor  did  they  stop  with  defeating  many  lawi 
intended  to  protect  the  people  from  tibe  ra- 
pacity and  extortion  of  the  puUic  oarrieii 
They  deliberately  engaged  with  other  un- 
scrupulous corporations  in  defying  sudi  livi 
as  were  made,  feeling  that  such  was  their 
power  in  city,  state  and  nation  that  they  were 
secure  in  their  anarchal  course.  The  hd 
that  these  great  criminals  posed  as  moni 
mentors  of  society  and  in  college^  chuidi  and 
press  loudly  descanted  on  probity,  integii^ 
and  national  honor,  helped  to  render  their 
continued  crimes  possible;  for  it  seemed  in- 
credible to  the  people  that  men  with  appu> 
ently  such  high  ideab  and  who  were  so  in- 
dustriously helping  church  and  adiool,  oooU 
be  deliberately  and  habitually  criminiils,  d^ 
fying  the  laws  as  flagrantly,  though  to  be  sme 
more  cunningly,  than  the  professional  boi]g^i 
highwa3rman  and  sneak-thief. 

With  Depew  descanting  €m  nati<Mial  honor; 
with  Rockefeller  preaching  Christian  virtue; 
with  the  whole  army  of  other  criminals  and 
law-breakers  parroting  moral  platitudes  wUe 
purchasing  immunity  from  punishment  hf 
princely  campaign  contributioi&s  and  **ydlot 
dog"  ^nds:  and  finally,  with  the  whole  con- 
federacy of  law-breakers  and  their  agents  and 
mouthpieces  with  one  voice  denouncing  nl 
high-minded  men  and  women  who  exfotd 
their  crinunality  as  "muck-raken**  or  men 
guilty  of  'Moose  talk,**  the  plutocracj  wel- 
nigh  transformed  the  Republic  into  an  ofi- 
garchy  of  privileged  wealth,  with  almost  tf 
absolute  sway  as  that  exerted  by  the  bnveaa- 
cracy  of  Russia.    It  therefore  becMne  neeen* 
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saiy  for  the  reformen  to  back  up  eyeiy  charge 
wiUi  proof,  and  this  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  has  been  done.  The  magazines  led  the 
battle,  but  certain  newspapers  nobly  seconded 
them,  chief  among  whidi  were  the  Hearst 
chain  of  papers,  and  with  the  great  wealth  at 
their  command  they  were  able  to  obtain  proofs 
of  the  most  damaging  character.  Last  spring 
the  '*safe,  sane  and  conservative  **  criminals  of 
Wall  street  were  disturbed  one  morning  by 
the  announcement  that  Mr.  Hearst  had  se- 
cured proof  positive  of  rebates  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Sugar- 
Trust.  The  proof  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  government,  after  the  Attorney- 
General  had  promised  to  proceed,  as  the  evi- 
dence was  of  such  a  character  as  to  prove  con- 
clusive. As  a  result,  indictments  were  found 
and  the  trial  on  the  first  counts  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  and  the  imposing  of  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  criminal  company. 

The  Masterly  Arraignment  of  The  Qreat 
Criminals  by  Judge  Holt. 

The  masterly  arraignment  of  the  great  crim- 
inals by  Judge  Holt  should  be  preserved  by 
friends  of  free  government  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
utterances  in  the  battle  of  the  people  to  over- 
throw the  confederacy  of  the  great  criminals 
and  restore  the  Republic  to  its  old  place  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  Space  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  give  the  entire  arraignment,  but  we 
quote  in  the  following  lines  the  Judge's  ad- 
mirable words  describing  how  infinitely  more 
culpable  and  infamous  are  the  great  criminals 
of  the  railway  company  than  are  the  vulgar 
criminals  who  have  throu^  drink  or  stress  of 
necessity  committed  crimes  for  which  the  law 
deab  swift  and  heavy  penalties: 

"The  Government's  evidence  to  establish 
the  defendants'  guilt  was  clear,  conclusive 
and  undisputed.  The  case  was  a  flagrant 
one.  The  transactions  which  took  place 
under  this  illegal  contract  were  veiy  large; 
the  amounts  of  rebates  returned  were  con- 
siderable, and  the  amount  of  the  rebate  itself 
was  large,  amounting  to  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  tariff  charge  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  from  this  city  to  Detroit. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  my  opinion, 
that  if  this  business  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  that  basis — that  is,  if  this 
discrimination  in  favor  of  this  particular  ship- 
per was  made  with  an  18  instead  of  a  28-cent 


rate  and  the  tariff  rate  was  maintained  as 
against  their  competitors — ^the  result  mij^t 
be,  and  not  improbably  would  be,  that  their 
competitors  would  be  driven  out  of  business. 

"This  crime  is  one  which  in  its  nature  is 
deliberate  and  premeditated.  I  think  over  a 
fortni^t  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Pidmer's 
letter  requesting  the  reduced  rate  and  the 
answer  of  the  railroad  company  deciding  to 
grant  it,  and  then  for  months  afterward  this 
business  was  carried  on  and  these  claims  for 
rebates  submitted  month  after  month  and 
checks  in  payment  of  them  drawn  month  after 
month. 

"Such  a  violation  of  the  law,  in  my  opinion, 
in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  very  much  more 
heinous  act  than  the  ordinary,  common,  vul- 
gar crimes  which  come  before  criminal  courts 
constantly  for  punishment  which  arise  from 
sudden  passion  or  temptation.  The  crime  in 
this  case  was  committed  by  men  of  education 
and  of  large  business  experience,  and  whose 
standing  in  the  communi^  was  such  that  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  set  an  example 
of  obedience  to  law,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  alone  in  this  country  the  security  of 
their  property  depends.  It  was  conunitted 
on  behalf  of  a  great  railroad  corporation, 
which,  like  other  railroad  corporations,  has 
received  gratuitously  from  the  State  large 
and  valuable  privileges  for  the  public's  con- 
venience and  its  own,  which  performs  quasi- 
public  functions  and  which  is  charged  with 
the  highest  obligation  in  the  transaction  of  its 
business  to  treat  the  dtisens  of  this  country 
alike,  and  not  to  carry  on  its  business  with 
unjust  discriminations  between  different  dti- 
sens  or  different  classes  of  citisens. 

"This  crime  in  its  nature  is  one  usuaUy 
.done  with  secrecy  and  proof  of  which  is  very 
difiicult  to  obtain. 

"Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  proof  is  so  dear  and  the  facts  so  flagrant, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  fix  a  penalty 
which  shall  in  some  degree  be  commensurate 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  As  between 
the  two  defendants,  in  my  opinion,  the  prin- 
dpal  penalty  should  be  imposed  on  the  cor- 
poration. The  traffic  manager  in  this  case 
presumably  acted  without  any  advantage  to 
himself  and  without  any  interest  in  the  trans- 
action, either  by  the  direct  authority  or  in 
accordance  with  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  policy  or  the  wishes  of  his  employer. 

"The  sentence  of  this  Court  in 
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that  the  defendant  Pomeroy,  for  each  of  the 
six  offenses  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted, 
he  fined  the  sum  of  $1,000,  making  six  fines, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $6,000:  and 
the  defendant,  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  for  each 
of  the  six  crimes  of  which  it  has  been  con- 
victed, be  fined  the  sum  of  $18,000,  making 
six  fines,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
sum  of  $108,000,  and  judgment  to  that  effect 
will  be  entered  in  this  case." 

Some  of  The  Oreat  Law-Breaken. 

The  responsible  companies  caught  by  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  crime  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  and  by  him  handed  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment, were  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railway  Company  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  better 
known  as  the  Sugar-Trust.  It  is  interesting 
and  highly  suggestive,  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
lation of  some  of  these  men  to  state  and  na- 
tional politics,  to  notice  the  names  of  the 
master-spirits  in  this  criminal  conspiracy, 
who  as  such  are  the  responsible  agents  for 
the  deliberate,  premeditated  crimes.  Here 
are  some  of  these  '*safe,  sane  and  conservative  " 
law-breakers: 

John  E.  Parsons,  father  of  Herbert  Parsons, 
Republican  leader  in  New  York  politics  and 
especiaUy  favored  by  President  Roosevelt; 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  James  Stillman,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank  (the  Standard  Oil  Bank) ; 
Greorge  F.  Baker,  great  financier  of  unsavory 
insurance  fame;  W.  K.  Vanderbilt;  F.  W. 
Vanderbilt;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan;  D.  O.  Mills; 
H.  O.  Havemeyer;  and  (reorge  F.  Frazier, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Commit- 
tee. 

These  gentlemen  law-breakers'  have  for 
years  been  largely  influencing  the  political 
destinies  of  the  nation  and  posing  as  pillars 
of  national  honor  and  of  the  business  strength 
and  integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  Most  Dangerous  Oriminals  in 

America. 

Viewing  the  question  in  its  broadest  aspects  * 
considering  its  influence  on  the  state,  on  so- 
ciety and  on  the  individual  and  the  rising 


generation,  we  believe  it  is  not  too  mudi  to 
say  that  these  great  law-defiers,  these  whited 
sepulchers  of  modem  life,  these  men  of  brotd 
culture,  education  and  great  riches  who  have 
had  every  advantage  to  help  them  to  be  lead- 
ers of  moral  idealism,  upholders  of  true  re- 
ligion and  the  bulwark  of  a  tree  state,  but  who 
have  deliberately,  premeditatedlj  and  sys- 
tematically committed  crimes  that  Jud^ 
Holt  characteriases  as  "veiy  much  more  hein- 
ous" than  "the  ordinary*  common,  vulgar 
crimes  which  come  before  criminal  cowto 
constantly  for  punishment,"  are  the  greatesi 
criminals  and  Uie  most  dangerous  characten 
in  America  to-day.  They,  we  believe,  more 
than  any  class  of  criminals  save  those  wiio 
commit  murder,  should  receive  long  prison 
sentences,  and  they  more  than  any  other  diss 
of  criminals  merit  no  leniency  in  the  puniidi- 
ment  that  should  be  meted  out  to  them,  for 
they  have  not  the  mitigating  or  extenuating 
causes  that  the  poor  man  or  the  criminal, 
who  has  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  moral 
and  intellectual  environment,  can  urge,  while 
their  influence  is  more  far-reaching  and  mor- 
aUy  disintegrating  than  the  crimes  of  any  other 
class  of  criminab,  for  the  reason  that  their 
wealth,  position  and  pretensions  make  the 
masses  look  up  to  them.  When  the  millions 
see  those  who  pose  as  the  pillars  of  state, 
church  and  society  brazenly,  deliberatdj 
and  premeditatedly  defying  the  law,  it  not 
only  brings  the  law  of  the  land  into  contempt, 
but  it  lowers  the  moral  idealism  of  sodetj 
and  plays  havoc  with  that  respect  for  justice, 
law  and  order  that  is  the  essential  safeguard 
of  a  civilized  state. 

Judge  Holt  made  a  good  beginning,  bj 
serving  notice  on  the  greatest  criminal  daas 
that  its  days  of  immunity  from  punishment 
for  crime  are  numbered,  but  the  penalty  im- 
posed is  wholly  inadequate  for  proper  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  which  the  Judge  himsdf 
has  declared  to  be  more  heinous  and  leas  ex- 
cusable than  the  crimes  of  ordinary  criminals 
who  are  promptly  sent  to  prison.  Nothing 
is  more  needed  at  the  present  time  than  laws 
imposing  long  prison  sentences  instead  ol 
fines  for  such  deliberate  and  premeditated 
commission  of  crimes  by  the  criminal  rich  as 
that  for  which  Judge  Holt  imposed  a  fine  of 
$108,000. 
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THE  UNHAPPY    PLIGHT    OF    TWO    DISTINGUISHED    DEFENDERS 
OF  NATIONAL  HONOR  AND  "SAFE,  SANE  AND 

CONSERVATIVE  ••  POLITICS. 


ON  THE  twenty-second  of  October  James 
Grordon  Bennett,  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  Herald^  wa^  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  sending  through 
the  mails  his  paper,  which  daily,  week  in  and 
week  out,  contained  a  directory  of  vice.  The 
"red  light"  columns  of  the  Herald  had  been 
only  less  noticeable  than  the  solicitude  of  Mr. 
Bennett  for  national  honor  when  Mr.  Bryan 
ran  for  the  Presidency,  or  for  public  decency 
when  Mr.  Hearst  was  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  City. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October  United 
States  Senator  Burton,  the  prominent  Repub- 
lican and  corporation  politician,  entered  upon 
his  six  months'  sentence  in  jail  at  Ironton, 


Missouri.  He  happened  to  be  caught  red- 
handed  and  had  not  quite  as  strong  financial 
backing  as  certain  brother  senators.  It  is 
quite  needless  to  say  that  Senator  Burton  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  among  the  *'safe,  sane 
and  conservative"  politicians  for  revenue  who 
joined  loudly  in  the  chorus  of  the  corporation 
tools  whenever  an  incorruptible  champion  of 
the  people,  like  Mr.  Bryan,  for  example,  hap- 
pened to  be  selected  to  lead  the  popular  cause. 
Slowly,  but  we  trust  surely,  our  people  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  true  character  of  the 
men  who  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
been  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  high- 
minded  patriots  and  reformers  as  enemies  of 
national  honor. 


THE  TRUE  SECRET  OF  MR.  BRYAN'S  GREAT  POPULARITY  WITH 

THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  RECENT  trips  made  by  Mr.  Bryan 
through  various  states.  North,  South 
and  in  the  Middle  West,  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  those  people  in  every  community  where 
he  has  appeared  who  have  been  reading  the 
"  safe,  sane  and  conservative**  press.  In  many 
instances  it  is  stated  that  the  crowds  and  the 
enthusiasm  were  greater  than  during  the 
presidential  campaigns  in  which  Mr.  Bryan 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Many  of  these  meetings  were  the  largest  ever 
held  in  the  districts  visited,  people  coming  in 
teams  sometimes  from  places  twenty-five  and 
thirty  miles  distant.  Nor  is  this  all.  On 
many  occasions  during  the  recent  campaign, 
when  Republican  speaxers  inadvertently  men- 
tioned Mr.  Bryan's  name,  the  audiences  have 
nonplussed  the  orators  by  breaking  into  deaf- 
ening applause.  This  was  very  noticeable 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  states  where  the 
Republican  speakers  seemed  to  think  the 
calunmies  and  misrepresentation  of  the  press 
for  the  past  ten  years  had  been  accepted  by 
the  people  as  other  than  exhibitions  of  the 


shameless  mendacity  of  the  corporation-con- 
troUed  dailies. 

In  Philadelphia,  on  October  18th,  when 
Speaker  Cannon  was  addressing  an  audience 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  occurred  which  was  reported 
by  Warren  T.  Lowe  for  The  Public.  During 
a  pause  in  Mr.  Cannon's  speech  a  voice  in 
the  audience  shouted,  "How  about  Bryan?" 

Mr.  Cannon  replied,  *'He  is  wasting  his 
time  going  about  the  country  speaking." 

"He  's  the  next  President,  all  ri^t,"  an- 
swered the  voice. 

"That  is  one  man's  opinion,"  replied  Mr. 
Cannon. 

And  the  voice  answered,  "Is  it?  Three 
cheers  for  Bryan ! " 

This  was  followed  by  such  cheers  as  have 
seldom  been  heard  in  a  Pennsylvania  audience. 

These  extraordinary  evidences  of  the  faith 
in  and  the  love  of  the  millions  for  the  great 
commoner  are  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  Mr.  Roosevelt  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Republican  party  have  been  in- 
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dustriouslj  searching  for  the  footprints  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  following  in  his  steps,  even 
though  often  afar  off,  and  in  so  doing  they 
have  paid  a  significant  tribute  to  the  wisdom, 
practicality  and  foresight  of  the  Western  states- 
man whom  in  former  years  they  so  vigorously 
denounced  as  an  impractical  visionaiy. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  wonder- 
ful popularity  that  is  so  intense  and  passionate 
in  character.  The  people  have  come  to  see 
that  whatever  else  Mr.  Bryan  is,  he  is  honest 
and  sincere;  as  brave  as  he  is  incorruptible; 
as  high-minded  as  he  is  just;  as  loyal  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  as  he  is  relentless  in  his  opposition  to 
all  forms  of  privilege,  corruption  and  injus- 
tice. They  see  that  among  all  our  statesmen 
to-day  no  man  is  more  absolutely  free  from 
the  tricks  and  subterfuges  of  the  demagogue 


and  more  candid  and  frank  on  all  subjects  ia 
which  the  people  are  concerned  than  he;  wbfle 
above  and  beyond  all  else,  they  see  and  knov 
that  no  living  statesman  is  more  thorou^ 
under  the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism  thu 
Mr.  Bryan.  This,  indeed,  we  bel^ve  is  Uk 
master-secret  of  his  power  over  the  brain  of 
America's  conscience-guided  millions.  Num- 
bers who  have  not  agreed  with  him  on  msnj 
questions  have  come  to  deeply  admire  the 
man  because  of  his  transparent  nobility  d 
purpose,  his  lofty  patriotism  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  vision  that  was  the  pillar  of  fire  to  Wash- 
ington, Franklin  and  Jefferson  in  the  infut 
days  of  our  national  history.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
sound  of  heart.  Of  this  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ica are  persuaded,  and  because  tbey  feel  and 
know  this  to  be  true  they  are  ready  to  folkv 
him. 


THE  ELECTION. 


The  Ctoneral  Result. 

THE  ELECTION,  while  disappointing 
to  friends  of  free  institutions  and  fund- 
amental democracy,  was,  considering  the  odds 
against  which  the  people  fought  in  this  open- 
ing conflict  in  the  great  battle  with  entrenched 
privilege  and  criminal  wealth,  not  surprising. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  cases  like  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York. 

The  result  in  Colorado  is  bitterly  disap- 
pointing to  friends  of  pure  government  and 
democratic  institutions,  showing  how  com- 
pletely the  corrupt  and  despotic  plutocracy 
has  the  state  by  the  throat  and  how  disastrous 
it  is  for  friends  of  popular  rule  t6  divide  their 
forces  in  the  face  of  a  united  attempt  to  de- 
stroy republican  institutions  in  the  interests 
of  corporate  wealth. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Democrats  have  won 
the  governor  and  one  congressman. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  has  suffered  a  severe  rebuke  by  the 
failure  of  the  regular  Republican  candidate 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  save 
the  election  being  thrown  into  the  House. 

Pennsylvania  has  returned  to  the  mire,  and 
unless  the  conscience  element  promptly  or- 
ganises over  the  state  and  oommenoes  another 
aggressive  campaign  to  redeem  the  conmion- 


wealth  from  the  rule  of  the  grafters  and  the 
corporations,  we  may  expect  another  riot  of 
corruption  such  as  has  made  Pennsylvania  a 
by-word  since  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company,  the  coal  interests  and  the  sted- 
trust  have  gained  complete  control  of  the 
Republican  machine.  The  treachery  of 
Mayor  Weaver  in  deserting  to  the  camp  of 
the  corrupt  ring  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
brands  the  man  for  what  he  is.  It  is  such 
Benedict  Arnolds  in  the  cause  of  ciTic  ri^t- 
eousness  and  of  popular  reform  that  make 
the  people  distrust  their  leaders  and  often  fall 
the  prey  of  designing  politicians  who  seek  to 
discredit  the  incorruptible  popular  leaders  by 
pointing  to  the  betrayers  who  have  once  posed 
as  friends  of  dean  government  or  the  people's 
cause. 

The  most  disgraceful  inddent  of  the  whole 
campaign  was  ^e  shameful  and  baseless  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Hearst  made  in  the  Preaidoit's 
name  by  Secretary  of  State  Root.  The  latter, 
as  long  attorney  for  Ryan  and  for  many  of  the 
criminal  corporations  and  predatovy  bands, 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  his  masters* 
bidding,  but  that  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  have  been  dragged 
into  the  mire  and  made  responsiUe  for  a  base 
less  calunmy  that  had  one  year  befoie  been 
adjudged  too  scurrilous  and  slanderoiis  to  be 
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pennitted  to  go  through  the  United  States 
mail,  is  a  subject  for  humiliation  and  regret 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens  who  wish  to  think 
well  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  New  Jersey  the  friends  of  dean  govern- 
ment and  progressive  reform  made  an  excel- 
lent beginning.  By  organization  and  a  per- 
sistent educational  campaign  we  believe  New 
Jersey  can  be  rescued  from  the  iron  grip  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  company  and  the 
public-service  corporations  of  the  state,  ere 
the  next  presidential  election. 

The  Oongressional  Election. 

The  Republican  majority  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  Congress,  but  the  failure  of  several 
candidates  who  represent  fundamental  de- 
mocracy is  a  subject  of  deep  r^^t.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  Robert  Baker,  the  incor- 
ruptible and  able  champion  of  progressive 
democracy  of  Brookl3m,  who  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  McCarren  and  his  corrupt 
henchmen  by  his  brave  stand  for  purity  in 
government  and  the  overthrow  of  boss-rule. 
Ex-Governor  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island,  Joseph 
Worth  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  F.  F. 
Ingram  of  Michigan  are  others  among  the 
genuine  democratic  leaders  whom  the  pLunder- 
bund  succeeded  in  defeating. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  genuine 
democrats  and  friends  of  Direct-Legislation 
have  been  elected  to  office.  In  Pennsylvania 
two  of  these  successful  candidates  were  elected 
by  the  laborers.  In  New  York  George  C. 
Hisgen,  the  foe  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
has  been  elected  to  Congress,  while  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  James  W.  Wadsworth,  who 
made  himself  so  notorious  last  year  as  the 
special  champion  of  the  beef-trust  and  who 
more  than  any  other  one  man  was  responsible 
for  saddling  three  million  dollars  annually 
on  the  tax-payers  of  this  government  whidi 
the  powerful  trust  should  have  paid  for  in- 
spection of  meat,  has  been  defeated  in  New 
York  by  a  large  majority  in  a  district  that  has 
hitherto  been  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wadsworth  received  a 
majority  of  over  11^,000  votes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  stinging  rebuke  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  other  traitors  to  the  people's 
interests.  But  perhaps  the  most  gnttifying 
result  connected  with  the  Congresriooal  elec- 
tion is  the  defeat  of  Joseph  W.  Baboock,  the 
odious  *'  fat-fryer"  of  Wisconsin. 


The  Besnlt  in  MMsaehusetts. 


The  result  in  Massachusetts,  though  a  pres- 
ent victory  for  the  Republican  organization, 
was  a  moral  victory  for  the  people's  cause, 
when  the  facts  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Indeed,  the  last  election  in  Massachusetts 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  battle  of 
Bunker  HiU,  in  that  while  it  was  a  technical 
defeat  for  the  people,  it  is  a  decisive  moral 
victory.  In  the  first  place,  the  Democratic 
party  has  for  years  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
political  ring  absolutely  subservient  to  cor- 
rupt predatory  wealth,  the  master-spirit  being 
Henry  M.  Whitney,  the  most  odious  and  sin- 
ister corporation  figure  in  Massachusetts. 
This  year  the  Democratic  party  repudiated 
the  whole  corporation  ring  and  cut  itself  loose 
from  all  connection  with  predatory  wealth. 
This  in  itself  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
cause,  for  there  could  be  no  hope  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  public  so  long  as  both 
parties  were  the  subservient  henchmen  of  the 
public-service  corporations  and  privileged 
wealth.  During  Uie  last  two  years,  it  is 
stated,  the  Democrats  have  had  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  aimually  with  which 
to  conduct  their  campaigns,  and  they  also  had 
the  active  and  ardent  support  of  all  the  pluto- 
cratic or  corporation-controlled  and  influ- 
enced Democratic  journals  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Moran,  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  Independence  League, 
declined  an  offer  of  fiftv  thousand  dollars 
from  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  also  declined  an  offer  of  one  himdred 
thousand  dollars  from  certain  privileged  in- 
terests that  were  willing  to  raise  the  money, 
with  the  tadt  understanding  that  their  inter- 
ests would  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  event 
of  his  election.  He  furthermore  refused  any 
campaign  contributions  from  the  liquor  in- 
terests, frcHn  corporations,  brokers  or  any 
perisons  who  mi^t  expect  favors  in  the  event 
of  his  election.  He  insisted  that  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  an  ample  sum  on  which  to  conduct  a 
campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears 
that  only  about  one  thousand  dollars  was 
raised  by  the  committee.  This  of  course  pre- 
vented the  state  being  covered  by  speakers; 
the  sending  out  of  the  ordiiuiry  amount  of 
literature;  the  use  of  posters,  or  almost  any 
of  the  ordinary  legitimate  aids  for  interesting 
afkd  arousing  the  people;  while  <m  the  other 
hand  the  Republican  party  had  unlimited 
wealth  with  whidi  to  conduct  its  campaign. 
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and  it  used  this  wealth  lavishly.  Eveiy  part 
of  the  state  was  covered  and  on  election  day 
automobiles  were  in  readiness  to  cany  any 
voters  to  the  polling  booths  who  were  willing 
to  support  the  ticket. 

Such  has  become  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tions over  the  public  press  of  Massachusetts 
that  with  the  exception  of  Hearst's  Boston 
American  practically  every  powerful  news- 
paper in  \he  Democratic  party  either  actively 
opposed  the  Democratic  nominee  or  ignored 
him  when  not  sneering  at  him  and  the  ticket. 
Thus  the  tremendous  inlBuence  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  which  belong  to  the  plutocratic 
Democratic  element  was  thrown  against  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  in  the  interests  of  priv- 
fleged  wealth. 

In  Boston  the  liquor  interests  united  to 
defeat  Moran,  because  he  had  enforced  the 
laws.  Eveiy  public-service  corporation  in 
the  state  fought  him  and  worked  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  ticket.  A  systematic 
campaign  of  calumny  and  slander  was  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  press,  and  there  were 
no  financial  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  refute  the  falsehoods 
that  were  industriously  circulated  and  that 
influenced  thousands  of  voters. 

The  Democratic  speaking  campaign  was 
conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  Hon.  Greorge 
Fred.  Williams,  John  B.  Moran,  candidate 
for  governor,  and  E.  Grerry  Brown,  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor.  These  men  spoke 
nightly  to  enormous  concourses  of  enthusi- 
astic people  in  the  large  centers  of  the  state, 
but  they  were  of  course  unable  to  cover  the 
state.  Mr.  Williams'  addresses  were  broad, 
statesmanlike  and  convincing,  but  the  press 
for  the  most  part  ignored  his  addresses,  and 
thus  the  people  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  his 
arguments. 

Mr.  Moran  entered  the  campaign  a  sick 
man,  his  health  shattered  by  his  long  and 
arduous  duties  as  district-attorney,  he  haiong 
declined  to  take  any  vacation  during  the  year. 
For  one  week  after  he  was  nominated  his 
health  was  so  precarious  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  run  or  not,  and  during  the 
entire  campaign  he  was  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse at  the  dose  of  every  evening. 

On  the  Republican  side  no  stone  was  left 
unturned  to  get  out  the  entire  plutocratic  as 
well  as  the  Republican  vote.  Senator  Lodge 
and  Secretary  Moody  were  imported  froAi 
Washington  and  labored  desperately  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  the 


people's  cause.  Never  did  a  party  wage  a 
more  gallant  fig^t  against  overwhelming  odds 
than  did  the  Democrata  of  Massachusetts 
during  the  last  campaign. 

The  result  was  tiie  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  governor  by  something 
over  31,000  votes,  and  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidate  for  lieuteiiant-f;ovenior 
by  something  over  9,000  votes.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Massachusetts  is  normalh 
Republican  by  from  45,000  to  100,000  and 
that  Mr.  Moran  polled  over  190,000  votes  in 
the  state,  with  no  weU-oigaDised  tnjfc^^in^ 
and  with  but  one  prominent  newspaper  in  his 
support,  the  result  is  truly  phenomenal  and 
gives  encouragement  to  all  fnends  of  popular 
rule. 

In  this  election  labor  for  the  first  time  threw 
its  vote  in  a  telling  manner  against  the  cor- 
poration henchmen,  defeating  several  sub- 
servient tools  of  predatoiy  wealth. 

The  New  York  Election. 

In  the  New  York  election  the  conditions 
were  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  in 
Massachusetts.  True,  the  candidate  of  the 
Independence  League  and  the  Democratic 
party  was  not  handicapped  by  lack  of  means, 
but  in  Greater  New  York,  outside  of  his  own 
papers,  Mr.  Hearst  had  no  paper  of  large  cir- 
culation sustaining  him;  while  the  great  plu- 
tocratic Democratic  journals, — papers  like 
the  New  York  World,  the  New  York  TitMt, 
the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle, — were  vying  with  the  Republican  ma- 
chine-oigans  in  their  virulent  attacks  on  Mr. 
Hearst. 

The  great  corporation  and  Wall-stieet  in- 
terests succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Choate  to 
select  a  judicial  ticket  which  was  promptly 
ratified  by  the  Republican  party  and  sup- 
ported by  such  corporaticm  journals  as  the 
New  York  World. 

The  Independence  League  and  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  a  ticket  o»npoaed  partly  of 
strong,  clean  and  incorruptible  men,  and 
partly  of  lawyers  and  satidfactory  machine- 
politicians.  The  men  placed  on  the  ticket 
by  the  Independence  League  were  men  ^o 
could  be  depended  upon  to  stand  firmly  for 
the  interests  of  justice  and  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  the  corrupt  aggressiona  of 
criminal  wealth.  Such  men,  for  ezanq>le,  as 
J<^m  Ford,  Samuel  Seabuiy  and  Recorder 
Goff,  were  ideal  selections.  The  Independ- 
ence League  refused  to  accept  one  of  the 
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Tammany  nominationB  and  endorsed  a  Re- 
publican nomination  in  its  place.  To  the 
amazement  and  confusion  of  the  plutocratic 
Democratic  and  corporation  interests,  the 
corporation  judiciary  ticket  went  down  in 
defeat.  The  people  therefore  have  on  the 
Supreme  Bendi  for  a  long  term  of  years  a 
number  of  men  whose  integrity  and  loyalty 
to  the  interests  of  justice  are  unquestioned. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  the  opposition  of  all  predatory 
wealth  was  active  and  aggressive.  Mr. 
Hughes  had  fighting  for  him  every  member 
of  the  great  criminal  corporations  that  have 
exploited  the  people  and  corrupted  the  nation, 
as  well  as  all  the  organs  in  the  state  which 
they  could  control.  Unlimited  capital  was 
also  at  the  disposal  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, while  Mr.  Hearst  had  the  active  and 
virulent  opposition  of  such  Democratic  bosses 
as  the  notorious  Pat.  McCarren,  long  the 
master  of  Brookl}^.  McCarren  as  the  legis- 
lative tool  and  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  and 
other  corrupt  corporations,  was  naturally 
bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Hearst,  who  has 
waged  sudi  relentless  and  oftentimes  effective 
war  on  the  criminal  rich  and  corporate  ag- 
gressors. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  went  further.  He  refused 
to  endorse  the  judiciary  ticket  which  Pat.  Mc- 
Carren and  his  corporate  confederates  insisted 
on  imposing  upon  the  people.  This  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  notorious  boss  and  he  openly 
repudiated  the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  gave  orders  to  his  henchmen  everywhere 
to  knife  him. 

During  the  opening  weeks  of  the  campaig^ 
the  Republican  and  plutocratic  Democratic 
press  confidently  declared  that  they  were  not 
only  going  to  overwhelmingly  defeat  Hearst, 
but  the  defeat  was  going  to  be  so  decisive — 
so  absolutely  overwhelming  in  character — 
that  Mr.  Hearst  would  never  again  be  a  factor 
in  politics.  This  confidence  was  also  voiced 
by  Mr.  Hughes.  Later  in  the  campaign  it 
was  found  that  the  power  of  wealtfi  and  the 
power  of  the  great  plutocratic  dailies,  which 
have  hitherto  been  practically  invincible  in 
political  life,  was  failing  in  its  influence  over 
the  public  mind,  and  there  was  general  con- 
sternation in  Wall  street.  The  Rogerses,  the 
Ryans,  the  Morgans  and  other  diiefs  among 
the  predatory  bands  that  have  so  long  ex- 
ploited the  people,  became  panic-stricken 
when  confidential  reports  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.    Then  it  was  that  Boss  Croker 


was  called  upon  to  attack  Mr.  Hearst  in  the 
interests  of  the  corrupt  corporations;  while 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pennitted 
his  Secretary  of  State — who  by  the  way  since 
the  days  when  he  entered  public  life  as  the 
defender  of  Boss  Tweed  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  and  effective  defenders  of  crim- 
inab  and  promoters  of  the  interests  of  the 
criminal  trusts'  among  the  lawyers  of  New 
York — ^to  enter  the  arena  and  deliver  the  most 
baseless  and  shamefully  scandalous  mud- 
throwing  attack  on  the  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  that  has  disgraced  the  political 
annals  of  America  in  recent  decades,  and  this 
shameful  address  was  published  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other  and  circulated,  it  is 
stated,  by  millions  of  copies. 

Under  these  drcimistances  the  result  of  the 
election  in  New  York  was  in  our  judgment  one 
of  the  most  phenomenal  moral  victories  for 
the. people's  cause  that  has  been  won  in  many 
years.  That  Mr.  Hearst  should  have  been 
knifed  by  McCarren  and  his  corrupt  crowd 
was  to  be  expected,  and  in  Brookl}^  alone  he 
lost  something  like  thirty  thousand  votes. 
AU  the  ballot-box  stuffers,  the  grafters  and 
the  agents  of  the  plutocracy  who  obey  the 
bidding  of  McCarren  naturaUy  worked  against 
Mr.  Hearst.  In  Greater  New  York  the  in- 
fluence of  the  unspeakable  Jerome  and  the 
fraud  Mayor  McClellan  was  thrown  for  Mr. 
Hughes,  together  with  the  influence  of  all 
their  congenial  spirits. 

In  spite  of  the  amny  of  plutocratic  dailies; 
in  spite  of  all  the  power  of  the  criminal  rich 
of  Wall  street  and  the  great  corporations;  in 
spite  of  McCarren  and  his  hordes,  Mr.  Hearst 
carried  Greater  New  York  by  nearly  75,000 
votes. 

Mr.  Hughes'  plurality  in  the  whole  state 
at  this  writing  appears  to  be  something  over 
60,000  in  a  vote  of  more  than  1,440,000;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  Democratic  and  Inde- 
pendence League  ticket  appears  to  have  been 
elected.  Mr.  Hearst  polled  over  684,700 
votes  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  powerful  oppo- 
sition ever  massed  against  a  popular  candi- 
date in  the  Empire  State. 

In  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  election, 
the  London  papers  make  a  number  of  very 
significant  remarks  which  indicate  that  our 
fki^sh  cousins  have  followed  the  great  con- 
flict with  considerable  intelligence.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  London  Daily  Tdegraph 
holds  that  the  moral  of  the  election  is  that 
Americans,  *' while  not  quite  ready  to  accept 
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Hearstism  in  full,"  are  "heartily  sick  of  being 
robbed  by  trusts  and  corporations,  and  are 
prepared  to  go  a  considerable  way  in  that 
direction." 

The  London  Mail  sees  in  the  result  evidence 
of  "a  growing  exasperation  against  trusts  and 
their  tactics";  and  the  Chronide  holds  that 
the  "Americans,  if  they  are  wise,  will  read 
the  true  moral,  not  in  the  majority  against 
Mr.  Hearst,  but  in  the  huge  minority  for  him." 

The  Result  in  WiseoBsin. 

AU  friends  of  clean  government  and  popu- 
lar rule  will  be  gratified  at  the  results  in  Wis- 
consin. They  constitute  a  magnificent  vic- 
tory for  Senator  La  FoUette,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Chairman  Connor  and  all  the 
enemies  of  Senator  La  Follette.  The  most 
notable  victories  for  good  government  were 
the  defeat  of  Congressman  Babcock,  else- 
where noticed,  and  the  election  of  the  fearless 
and  aggressively  honest  District-Attorney  of 
Milwaukee,  Frank  McCrovem,  who  had  been 
turned  down  at  the  Republican  primaries. 
The  defeat  of  Babcock  and  the  reelection  of 
McGovem  were  due  to  the  magnificent  work 
of  Senator  La  Follette,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Connor,  Senator  Spooner  and 
the  grafting  and  corporation  interests  of  the 
state. 

In  our  January  number  we  intend  to  give  an 
extended  account  of  the  results  of  the  conflict 
in  Wisconsin,  based  on  facts  reported  to  us 
by  our  special  correspondent  in  Wisconsin 
which  have  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in 
this  issue. 

Direct-Legislation  Triumph  in  Delaware 

The  result  of  the  submission  to  the 
electorate  of  Delaware  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  voters  favored  Direct- 
Legislation  through  the  advisory  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  must  be  gratifying  to  all 
friends  of  free  institutions  and  fundamental 
democracy.  Both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  in  their  platforms  advocated 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  Delaware, 
and  the  vote  stood  17,818  for  and  12,188 
against  these  measures.  This  represents  a 
little  less  than  one-half  the  entire  vote  of  the 
state.  As  is  always  the  case  in  such  instances, 
the  ignorant  voters  and  those  who  have  no 
special  interest  or  concern  for  the  public  weal 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other.  While  this  measure  is  not  binding 
on  the  legislature,  it  deariy  shows  the  peo- 


ple's servants  the  desires  of  the  electorate  and 
will  doubtiess  prove  the  opening  victory  in 
the  great  campaign  for  the  securing  of  a  con- 
stitutional Direct-Legislation  amendment  in 
Delaware. 

Great  credit  for  this  victory  is  due  to  Mr. 
Francis  I.  du  Pont,  the  able,  energetic  and 
earnest  President  of  the  Initiative  and  Refers 
endum  League  of  Delaware.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  some  months  ago  vire  pub- 
hshed  in  "The  Mirror  of  the  Present**  an 
exceptionally  fine  argument  in  favor  of  Direct- 
Legislation,  by  Mr.  du  Pont.  It  is  the  faith- 
ful, aggressive,  untiring  and  unselfish  labors 
of  high-minded  citizens  like  Mr.  du  Pont  in 
our  various  commonwealths  at  the  present 
time  that  give,  we  think,  sure  promise  of  the 
retiun  of  Uie  nation  to  the  ideals  of  the  great 
fathers  and  the  restoration  of  the  government 
to  the  people,  through  practical,  fundnmentaU 
but  simple  measiues  such  as  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Right  of  Recall. 

Mr.  Benson  on  Secretary  Boot's  Baseless 
Attack  on  Mr.  Hearst. 

Secretary  Root's  shameful  and  baseless 
attack  on  Mr.  Hearst  aroused  the  indignation 
of  right-thinking  men  everywhere,  without 
regard  to  party  afiiliations.  £x-Attomey- 
General  Monett  of  Ohio  telegraphed  to  li^. 
Hearst  that  if  the  election  were  to  take  place 
in  Ohio  the  speech  would  give  Mr.  Hearst  at 
least  fiffy  thousand  votes.  The  baseless 
charges  which  were  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Root's  attack  were  ezduded  from  the  United 
States  mails  as  too  scandalous  and  scurrflous 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  throu^^  the  mails  during 
the  mayoralty  campaign  a  year  before. 

Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson,  one  of  our  editorial 
staff,  reviewed  the  outrage  in  an  admirsble 
editorial  in  the  Detroit  Timef,  which,  as  it  so 
ezcellentiy  presents  the  facts  in  the  case*  we 
reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Onij 
the  exigencies  of  the  Republican  party  and 
the  dire  need  of  the  criimnal  rich  who  have 
filled  the  campaign  coffers  of  the  RepuUicsn 
party  during  recent  years,  could,  we  think, 
possibly  explain  this  indefensiUe  and  morsQy 
eriminal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  unsavory  record  as  a  professioiisl 
defender  of  rogues  and  promoter  of  the  inte^ 
ests  of  the  criininal  corporations  has  few  equals 
in  the  bar  of  New  York.  In  his  editorial  Mr. 
Benson  says: 
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4igaiiist  William  R.  Hearst  must  wane  irom 
now  on. 

"The  limit  wa»  reached  when  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  State,  speaking  not  only  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  for  himself, 
denounced  the  man  whose  candidacy  Mr. 
Biyan,  only  yesterday,  again  endorsed,  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  muider  of  William  McKinley. 

"As  the  murder  of  the  head  of  a  state  is  the 
highest  crime  known  to  the  law,  including, 
as  it  does,  both  the  crime  of  murder  and  tfa^ 
crime  of  treason,  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
slander  has  been  reached. 

*'And  as  those  who  may  reiterate  the  charge 
are  only  obscure  persons,  as  compared  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
wave  must  recede  from  now  on,  from  sheer 
inability  to  maintain  itself  at  the  height  to 
which  Root  rolled  it. 

'*  Anything  that  Elihu  Root  does  is  done  as 
weU  as  it  can  be  done.  His  is  a  master-mind 
and  upon  everything  it  bears,  it  bears  power- 
fully. 

"His  charge  against  Hearst  of  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  murder  of  Mr.  McKinley 
was  made  with  all  the  skill  of  the  trained  law- 
yer and  thundered  forth  with  all  the  power  of 
the  great  orator. 

"Such  evidence  as  he  had — scattered  ex- 
tracts from  the  Hearst  newspapers — ^he  as- 
sembled with  all  the  art  of  a  field-marshal 
stationing  his  battalions  for  battle. 

"And  his  deductions  from  the  facts  were 
as  strong  as  the  facts  themselves — and  no 
stronger. 

"All  of  these  things  being  true,  it  becomes 
of  importance  to  consider  what  are  the  known 
facts  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  William 
McKinley. 

"William  McKinley  was  shot  by  Leon 
Czolgoscz,  a  dtisen  of  Cleveland,  who  de- 
dared  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  that  he  had  sou^t  frcnn  him  an  office. 

"  After  Mr.  McKinley 's  death,  Mark  Hanna, 
believing  as  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
affect  to  believe,  that  the  assassin  might  have 
l)een  indted  to  murder  by  reading  the  Heant 
newspapers,  made  an  effort  throu^  agents 
to  obtain  frc»n  Cn^goscz  an  admission  that 
he  reedved  from  the  Hearst  newspapers  his 
suggestion  to  murder  the  president. 

"But  Csdgosci  insisted  to  the  day  of  his 
death  that  he  had  never  read  the  Hearst  news- 
papers and  killed  McSanley  only  because  he 
believed  he  ought  to  be  killed. 

^'These  AuHa  were  printed  in  all  the  news- 


papers at  the  time,  and  President  Roosevelt 
and  Elihu  Root  may  be  presumed  to  have 
known  them. 

"But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  immediately  became  president  after  Mr. 
McKinley's  death,  was  not  aware  of  these 
facts,  or  did  not  believe  them  to  be  facts,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  he  not,  as  the  head  of  the 
nation,  begin  proceedings  to  bring  Mr.  Hearst 
to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in  the  lolling  of  Mc- 
Kinley? 

"After  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  several  men 
and  one  woman  were  hanged  who  had  less  to 
do  with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  than 
Hearst  had  to  do  with  the  killing  of  McKinley, 
if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Roosevdt  says  through 
Mr.  Root,  that  'Hearst  is  not  guiltless  of  the 
killing  of  McKinley.' 

"Again  the  question  presses  itself  forward, 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  attempt  to  bring 
Mr.  Hearst  to  justice,  if  he  believed  then  as 
now,  that  Hearst  had  indted  Czolgoscs  to  his 
crime? 

"The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  believe  then  and  does 
not  believe  now  that  Czolgoscz  received  his 
inspiration  from  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

"We  are  aware  that  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion this  way  we  are  disputing  the  president's 
word,  given  through  Mx.  Root,  but  we  pre- 
fer to  doubt  his  word  rather  than  his  intelli- 
gence or  his  desire  for  justice. 

"For  if  Mr.  Roosevdt  had  believed  that 
Hearst  was  even  indirectly  responsible  for 
Mr.  McKinley's  death,  he  would  not  have 
been  intelligent  if  he  had  not  recognised  his 
duty  to  run  down  the  murderer's  acoomplioe, 
and  he  would  not  have  desired  justice  if  he 
had  ne^^ected  his  duty. 

"The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Re- 
publican party  in  New  York  is  in  desperate 
straits — and  possibly  that  Mr.  Roosevdt  sees 
a  new  leader  springing  up  that  may  imperil 
plans  that  he  is  said  to  entertain  for  his  own 
reSlecticm  for  a  third  tenn. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Root,  who  is  so  ex- 
pert in  weaving  together  all^ped  facts,  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  weave  a  fabric  that 
would  shield  Mr.  Hughes  from  the  charge 
that  every  great  corporation  thief  from  Rocke- 
feller to  Ryan  is  backing  Hughes  and  fitting 
Hearst  in  the  name  of  'good  dtisenship.' 

"That  would  have  been  such  an  interesting 
subject  for  him  to  have  dwdt  upon — yet  he 
never  toudied  it,  much  less  told  why  it  is  so. 
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''Nor  did  he  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the 
situation  that  is  created  by  the  fawning  around 
Roosevelt,  now  that  he  is  fighting  Hearst,  of 
all  the  corporation  hounds  who  used  to  snap 
and  bark  at  Roosevelt — even  jumping  at  .his 
throat — ^when  Roosevelt,  and  not  Hearst, 
was  the  most  prominent  radical  in  the  country. 

"We  fear  it  is  as  we  said  some  time  ago — 
the  country  is  becoming  radical  so  rapidly 
that  the  radical  of  yesterday  is  the  conserv- 
ative of  to-day. 

"We  said  some  months  ago  that  if  Hearst 
were  to  bC  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1908  that  the  trusts  would  try 
to  bring  about  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt; not  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  represents 
them  in  any  sense,  but  on  the  theoiy  that  when 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  more  than  one  of  two 
evils,  it  is  always  wise  to  choose  the  least  of 
them. 

"With  what  Mr.  Hearst  so  aptly  calls  the 
'plunderbund'  rejoicing  in  the  president's 
attack  on  Hearst,  our  speculation  regarding 
the  future  seems  to  be  translating  itself  into 
accomplished  fact.'* 

Elihn  Boot:    A  Word  About  The  Man 
Who  Baselessly  Maligned  Mr.  Hearst. 

Elihu  Root,  since  the  days  when  he  defend- 
ed Boss  Tweed,  has  been  one  one  of  the  most 
valued  lawyers  for  the  criminal  rich  in  the 
metropolis  of  our  nation.  As  far  back  as  the 
days  when  outraged  justice  and  the  plundered 
citizens  of  New  York  were  striving  to  bring 
the  colossal  thief,  William  Tweed,  to  justice, 
young  Elihu  Root's  pernicious  activity  in  be- 
half of  his  client  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  call  forth  a  severe  reprimand  from  Judge 
Noah  Davis  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  this 
occasion  the  high-minded  jurist,  in  speaking 
to  Mr.  Root  and  his  associates,  said: 

"I  ask  you  to  remember  that  good  faith  to 
a  client  never  can  justify  or  require  bad  faith 
to  your  own  consciences,  and  however  good 
a  thing  it  may  be  to  be  known  as  successful 
and  great,  it  is  even  a  better  thing  to  be  known 
as  honest." 

Later  Mr.  Root  was  counsel  for  "Jake" 
Sharp,  but  was  unable  to  save  his  client  from 
Sing  Sing.  In  1892  we  find  him  attorney  for 
the  Whiskey-Trust;  in  1898  he  was  a  master- 
mind in  assisting  at  the  formation  of  the  Watch- 
Trust;  in  1895  he  framed  and  had  introduced 
into  the  legislature  the  Astoria  Light  and 


Heat  malodorous  measure,  in  the  interests 
of  the  colossal  Rogers  Lighting-Trust 

We  pass  over  the  ugly  stories  circulated  in 
1894  at  the  time  of  the  New  York  OMistitu- 
tional  Convention,  and  come  to  the  grave, 
direct  and  cireumstantial  charge  of  a  crimiiuJ 
offense,  made  by  Frederick  D.  Kilbum,  State 
Superintendent  of  Banking  of  the  Empire 
State.  The  serious  offense  charged  by  the 
high  state  official  was  the  arranging  for  tiie 
State  Trust  Company  to  lend  two  millioo 
dollars  to  an  office-boy  acting  as  dunmiy  for 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  his  associates.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  state  officer's  expose  of  tkb 
criminal  offense,  the  New  York  World  of 
March  13,  1900,  thus  briefly  epitomised  the 
facts: 

"  The  Crime— A  director  of  the  Stote  Trust 
Company  arranges  and  permits  to  be  carried 
out  a  plan  whereby  $t, 000,000  cash  is  ad- 
vanced from  the  treasury  of  the  ocHnpany  to 
an  office-boy,  who  acts  as  a  dummy  for  six 
persons,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  directns 
of  the  company. 

"  The  Offender— mhu  Root,  Secretary  of 
War. 

"  The  Accueer—Fredenck  D.  Kilbum,  State 
Superintendent  of  Banking,  who  said  in  his 
official  report  to  Grovemor  Roosevelt: 

"*  Beyond  all  question,  this  loan  was  illegal, 
because  excessive,  and  because,  in  part,  it  wii 
made  indirectly  to  directors  of  the  trust  com- 
pany. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  criminal  rich  with  one 
accord  applaud  Secretary  Root  and  hail  him 
as  "safe  and  sane  ?"  Is  it  strange  that  evenr 
trust  magnate,  every  corporation  higfabinda, 
every  great  WaU-street  gambler  and  u{dK4dtt 
of  predatory  and  privileged  wealth,  and  aD 
their  journals,  are  mutual  in  their  praise  of 
this  Handy  Andy  of  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  like 
among  the  WaU-street  exploiters  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  And  finally,  is  it  strange  that  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  his  friends  of  the  gambling  woM 
of  WaU  street  are  very  well  content  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  President,  so  long  as  he  retains 
£lihu  Root  as  a  chief  councillor  ? 

The  feudalism  of  wealth  has  no  more  effi- 
cient man  among  its  servants  than  Elihu  Root, 
who  since  he  entered  the  practice  of  law  has 
continually  let  his  intellect  to  the  service  of 
criminals  and  to  advance  the  inteiestB  of 
thieving  trusts  and  corporaticms  that  are  fat- 
tening off  of  the  sustenance  of  the  peof^. 
And  this  is  the  person  who  vilifies  the  man 
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who  has  recently  rendered  possible  the  con- 
viction of  the  NewYork  Central  Railroad 
officials  for  criminal  practices;  who  has  haled 
the  coal-trust  into  court;  who  stood  between 
the  people  and  the  rapacity  of  the  ice-trust 


and  the  gas-trust;  who  secured  the  indictment 
of  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  the 
publication  of  his  ''red-light"  column;  and 
who  is  more  dreaded  by  the  criminal  rich 
than  any  other  man  in  the  Empire  State! 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  OP  NATURAL  MONOPOLIES. 


Mayor  Dunne  on  Tlie  Ohieago  Street-Oar 

Situation. 

MAYOR  Edward  F.  Dunne,  the  incor- 
ruptible and  progressive  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  article  on 
Chicago's  municipal-ownership  fight,  pre- 
pared for  the  New  York  Independent,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  municipal-own- 
ership were  steadily  going  forward  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  permitted  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  city  to  take  over  the  street-rail- 
ways. The  companies  have  placed  $78,000,- 
000  excess  valuation  on  the  properties,  which 
of  course  the  friends  of  mimicipal-ownership 
will  not  entertain;  but  Mayor  Dunne  has 
selected  a  commission  of  three  expert  and 
eminent  engineers  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
plants,  and  if  the  city  fails  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  companies,  it  will  offer  to  arbi- 
trate the  matter.  Failing  in  this,  the  dty  will 
proceed  to  issue  certificates  for  a  new  system 
and  place  these  certificates  on  the  market, 
when  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  they  would 
be  readily  taken  up. 

"Upon  the  maturity  of  these  certificates," 
says  the  Mayor,  "all  of  them,  in  my  judgment, 
can  be  paid  in  full,  and  the  people  then  own- 
ing their  plant,  can  proceed  to  reduce  fares  to 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  as  has  been  done  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  Elngland  and  in  many  of 
the  great  cities  of  (rermany,  Austria-Hungaiy, 
Australia  and  Italy." 

Of  the  evils  that  have  become  so  flagrant, 
under  private-ownership,  and  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  consciousness  to  the  menace 
and    absurdity    of   private    control.    Mayor 
Dunne  says: 

"Corruption  of  public  officials,  the  stealing 
of  public  property,  favoritism  in  the  selection 
of  employ^,  strikes,  inefficient  service,  ex- 
orbitant charges  and  insolence  toward  and 
defiance  of  the  public  has  marked  the  history 
of  private  management  of  public  utilities  in 


Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  America.  The 
people  have  called  a  halt.  The  demand  of 
the  people  to  place  a  check  upon  public  cor- 
ruption by  and  with  the  referendum,  at  first 
feeble  and  unheeded,  has  swelled  into  a  roar 
whose  reverberations  are  heard  in  the  council 
chambers  of  the  land,  as  well  as  in  the  temples 
of  finance. 

"In  my  judgment  the  people  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  be  longer  trifled  with;  no  longer  will 
they  be  despoiled  and  flouted  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  the  legislator,  council- 
man or  alderman  who  remains  deaf  to  the 
cry  of  the  people  and  heedless  of  the  popular 
demand  for  munidpal-ownership  under  hon- 
est civil-«ervice  rules  and  the  referendum,  may 
as  well  prepare  for  sepulture  under  a  stone 
upon  which  will  be  written  the  epitaph,  'He 
served  the  corporations — ^not  the  people.*" 

Three  Views  of  The  Railroad  Question. 

Like  Direct-Legislation,  public-ownership 
of  public  utilities  is  bound  to  more  and  more 
engage  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  next 
ten  years.  To-day  ten  people  are  thinking 
and  talking  about  these  questions  where  one 
was  interested  a  decade  ago,  when  The  Arena 
first  took  up  these  issues.  The  rapid  growth 
of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  public-ownership 
has  been  due  vciy  laigely  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  at  last  come  to  see  that  they  can 
expect  little  real  relief  through  the  government 
from  the  extortions  and  corrupt  practices  of 
the  railways,  so  long  as  these  great  arteries  of 
trade  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
They  have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
that  the  railroads  are  persistent,  premeditated 
and  insolent  law-breakers  whenever  they  fail 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  legislation  that  inter- 
feres with  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  rail- 
way magnates.  Moreover,  ihey  have  learned 
that  the  chief  corrupting  influence  in  our  gov- 
ernment has  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
been  the  railroad  influence,    ^ce  the  pub- 
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lication  of  United  States  Senator  La  FoUette's 
speech  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate 
during  the  discussion  of  the  railroad-rate  bill, 
and  especially  since  the  outspoken  stand  of 
Mr.  Bryan  in  favor  of  public-ownership,  the 
railroad  question  has  become  a  paramount 
issue,  and  the  more  thoughtful  people  every- 
where, even  in  spite  of  &e  desperate  efforts 
of  the  controlled  press,  are  beginning  to  realise 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  being  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  railways  and  the  express  companies 
is  for  the  people  to  take  over  these  great  public 
utilities.  Tnie,  even  among  strong  reform- 
ers, there  are  some  who  by  reason  of  their 
extreme  individualism  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  adjusted  short  of  public-owner- 
ship. Thus  recently  two  remedies  have  been 
proposecl,  by  the  Hon.  S.  M.  Owen  and  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Post,  prominent  leaders  of  the  cause 
of  |)rogressive  ^mocracy. 

Hon.  8.  M.  Owen's  Plan. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Owen,  the  editor  of  Farm^  Stock 
and  Home  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  after 
quoting  Mr.  Bryan's  Madison  Square  utter- 
ance on  the  railroad  question,  observes  that 
there  are  two  facts  that  have  recently  been 
impressed  that  will  greatly  influence  thinking 
people. 

**llie  first  was  by  Senator  La  FoUette,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  rate-bill  by  the  last  congress. 
He  was  emphatic  in  voicing  the  opinion  that 
the  law  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit  be- 
cause no  provision  had  been  made  for  deter- 
mining what  a  fair  rate  would  be;  whether 
capitalisation  or  present  value  of  the  proper- 
ties should  be  the  basis  upon  which  to  com- 
pute a  rate  that  would  be  fair  to  all.  The 
second  thought  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Biyan. 
Referring  to  rate-making  by  a  commission  he 
said: 

***If  an  appointive  board  has  the  power  to 
fix  rates  and  €an«  by  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
incftase  or  decrease  bv  hundreds  of  millioiis 
of  dollars  the  annual  revenues  of  the  imifaoads, 
will  not  the  railroads  feel  that  thev  have  a 
large  pecuniair  intrrest  in  the  electioD  of  a 
president  fri^hdhr  to  the  railroads?*** 


Owen  thus  eiaborales  his  plan  mmd 
what  he  beliefs  would  be  gained  by  its  adop- 
tion: 

"^Tbe  pmUknl  appoints  the  boanL  Mr. 
Biyan  explained:   and  it  Bnst  be  conceded 


that  there  is  sufficient  reasonaUeneaB  in 
question  to  arouse  the  fear  it  suggests. 

"There  is  one  certain,  poaitive-nctioned 
method  by  which  the  basis  demanded  by  Sen- 
ator La  FoUette  can  be  created  and  the  con- 
dition suggested  by  Mr.  Bryan  prevented, 
and  that  is  by  govemment-ownership  of  rail- 
roads; not  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
nor  of  any  considerable  percentage  of  them. 
In  fact,  one  trunk  line  government-owned  and 
operated  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
— costing,  if  a  double-track,  less  than  the 
Panama  canal  will  when  completed — ^would 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  pracrtically  what 
railroad  services  can  be  rendered  for  while 
making  a  fair  return  on  actual  capital  invested 
in  the  enterprise. 

"That  vital  point  demonstrated,  the  rest 
will  be  easy,  llie  power  of  public  sentiment 
alone,  buttressed  by  the  demonstrated  truth, 
would  soon  compel  all  roads  to  come  to  the 
same  plane;  or  liP  not,  that  truth  would  make 
possible,  even  easy,  legislation  so  intelligent 
and  just  that  successful  evasion  of  it  would 
be  impossible.  But  at  the  most  it  would  re- 
quire govemment-ownership  of  not  more 
Uian  ten  per  cent,  of  all  our  railroads  to  con- 
stitute a  rail-rate  regulation  system  that  lor 
ease  and  economy  of  operati<m,  positiwnesB 
of  action  and  satisfactory  results  will  never 
be  approached  by  mere  legislative  enactment 
and  ofiidal  administraticm. 

"Such  limited  public-ownership  would 
destroy  railroad  monopoly;  would  *tidDe  rail- 
roads ou^  of  polities';  would  make  debating 
impossible,  for  every  patron  would  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  minimum  and  only  rale:  it 
would  orphan  every  trust;  every  city,  town 
and  individual  would  enjoy  equality  of  op- 
portunity as  to  transportation:  it  woold  stop 
the  further  concentniing  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  the  dangerously  large  fortunes  thai  now 
menace  the  republic:  it  woold  make  laifanadi 
the  gentle,  useful,  burden-bearing  servants 
of  the  people  instead  of  their  tyiannioal  and 
despoiling  tasfcmastrts.  Railroads  woold  no 
longer  constitute  a  *piohleflii«*  and  gowja- 
ment,  stale  and  nation,  woold  btvalbe  a  porer 
air,  freer  from  the  poDution  of 
greed,  than  it  has 
'problem.*  And  porer  than  it 
Ineathe  while  legiJstion  is  inv<oked  to 
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lem/  while  in  the  hist  analysiB  it  will  be  found 
that  tranquility  and  peace,  in  this  regard,  will 
not  abide  with  us  pennanentlj  until  they  can 
dasp  hands  across  the  problem's  corpse." 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Post's  Proposition. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  the  versatile  and  fun- 
damental thinker  who  so  ably  edits  The  Public 
of  Chicago,  finds  much  in  Mi,  Owen's  plan  to 
approve.  He,  however,  believes  that  the 
nation  should  take  over  ail  the  railroads  but 
leave  the  traffic  on  the  roads  open  to  free  com- 
petition.   His  views  are  thus  expressed: 

'*The  only  true  way,  as  we  believe,  of  kiUing 
railway  corruption  and  monopoly,  is  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  governmental  rail-high- 
ways, with  time-table  regulations  which  would 
allow  any  person  to  run  trains  on  equal  terms 
with  every  other  person.  This  would  en- 
courage the  tree  play  of  competition  in  trans- 
portation, and  there  would  be  little  chance  to 
corrupt  train  despatchers." 

Hon.  Ctoorge  Fred.  Williams'  Views. 

Hon.  George  Fred.  Williams,  who  is  justly 
recognised  as  the  ablest  and  most  fundamen- 
tally sound  leading  progressive  Democrat  of 
New  England,  in  the  course  of  a  masterly 
discussion  on  the  railroad  situation  delivered 
in  TVemont  Temple,  Boston,  on  October  27th, 
showed  how  absolutely  futile  had  been  eveiy 
attempt  to  regulate  the  railroads.  He  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion, and,  indeed,  those  of  New  England, 
were  generaUy  regarded  as  models.  Next  he 
proved  most  conclusively  that  these  commis- 
sions were,  the  responsive  tools  of  the  railways 
and  that  the  systematic  discriminations  and 
rebates  had  gone  on  year  in  and  year  out  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  commissioners,  without 
their  taking  any  cognizance  of  the  crimes  that 
were  being  committed.  He  showed  how  the 
railways  had  gained  complete  control  of  po- 
litical parties  and  dominated  the  politics  of 
the  various  states.  Nor  was  this  strange, 
because  the  prize  of  railway  monopoly  and 
the  enormous  advantages  it  offered  for  grjeat 
wealth,  by  secretly  combining  with  certain 
trusts  and  combinations,  were  such  that  cor- 
rupt ownership  of  government  and  consequent 
ineffective  regulation  were  bound  to  prevail 
untfl  the  people  took  over  the  railways  and 
operated  them  as  do  Switzerland,  Germany, 
New  Zealand,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and 
other  lands,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 


not  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  through 
corrupting  the  people's  government.  He 
held  that  nothing  short  of  al^lute  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  raflways  could  solve  the 
question. 

Personally  we  indine  to  this  view.  We 
doubt  whether  any  arrangement  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Owen  would  prove  of  practical 
value  in  the  long  run,  because  the  great  private 
interests  would  soon  as  completely  control 
the  management  of  the  public  road  as  they 
have  controlled  the  government  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  Secondly,  we 
think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment owned  the  railway  tracks  and  left 
the  traffic  free  to  competition  over  those  tracks, 
in  a  short  time  powerful  combinations  would 
be  effected  and  secret  organizations  would 
gain  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  while 
they  would  also  exert  the  same  corrupt  and 
baleful  effect  on  government  that  they  now 
exert,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  marked  degree. 


Leading  Republican  Senators  on  Becord 

as  to  The  Advantage  of  Qovernment 

Ownership  of  Bailways. 

Since  Mr.  Bryan  and  other  leading  pn>- 
gressive  democratic  statesmen  have  advocated 
popular  ownership  of  railways,  the  railway 
magnates  of  Wall  street  have  become  alarmed 
and  their  special-pleaders  in  the  government 
and  the  press  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
uttering  absurd  alarmist  cries  that  have  so 
frequently  been  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the 
toob  of  Uie  interests,  in  lieu  of  appeals  to  rea- 
son. In  former  days,  before  the  people  found 
out  how  systematically  the  feudalism  of  wealth 
had  manned  the  government  with  its  own 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  will  of 
the  people,  these  cries,  when  uttered  by  United 
States  Senators  and  others  in  prominent  gov- 
ernmental positions  served  most  admirably 
the  purpose  of  the  interests.  Now,  however, 
the  day  of  popular  credulity  is  rapidly  passing. 

In  the  recent  Massachusetts  state  cam- 
paign Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  been 
one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  principal  offender 
in  raising  absurd  alarmist  cries  and  seeking 
to  deceive  the  people  by  a  plentiful  use  of 
epithets  in  lieu  of  arguments.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
utter  his  ridiculous  cries  about  governmental- 
ownership  of  railwajTS  imperilling  free  gov- 
ernment, or  to  characterize  this  sane  and 
practical  measure,  which  has  been  success- 
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fully  adopted  bj  the  Republic  of  Switzerland, 
the  Commonwealth  of  New  Zealand,  the 
German  Empire,  Italy,  and  other  prominent 
nations,  as  the  embodiment  of  SociiEdism  and 
something  subversive  in  character.  All  that 
he  has  said  in  regard  to  the  railroads  might 
with  equal  force  be  urged  in  regard  to  the 
post-office  department.  And  now  comes  to 
light  a  report  of  a  committee,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  prominent  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  whose  Chairman  was  Senator  Cullom  of 
Illinois, — a  report  which  was  made  even  be- 
fore Grermany  and  Switzerland  had  taken 
over  the  railways  and  proved  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  good  results  which  far-seeing  states- 
men had  long  predicted  would  follow  from 
public-ownership.  In  this  report,  given  by 
Senator  Cullom 's  committee,  we  find  this 
significant  language: 

"The  time  may  come  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  placing  the  railroads  of  the 
country  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
general  government,  as  the  postal  service  is, 
and  many  believe  the  telegraph  service  should 
be.  This  would  seem  to  be  Uie  surest  method 
of  securing  the  highest  perfection  and  greatest 
efficiency  of  the  railroad  system  in  its  entirety, 
and  the  best  method  of  making  a  harmonious 
whole  in  its  operations  and  of  bringing  about 
that  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  which 


is  the  greatest  need  of  trade  and  commerce." 

That  report  was  made  eighteen  years  ago 
and  eveiy  year  since  has  empfaasised  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  changes  thus  suggested  by  the 
Cullom  committee.  The  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment operating  the  railway  systems  in 
New  Zealand,  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere 
have  clearly  demonstrated  this  double  ad- 
vantage of  public-ownership:  (1)  it  destroys 
ownership  of  government  by  the  railroads,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and 
thus  cuts  off  the  largest  stream  of  comiptioD 
that  for  years  has  been  polluting  national, 
state  and  city  official  life;  while  (2)  it  gives 
aU  the  people  equal  advantages  and  incom- 
parably improves  the  service  over  the  service 
it  has  displaced. 

The  question  of  public-ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  railways  is  up  for  popular  settle- 
ment. It  is  a  dominant  issue  in  the  battle 
between  plutocracy  or  privilege  and  dass- 
rule  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  government, 
civic  purity  and  popular  rights  on  the  other. 
In  the  long  run  the  people  wiU  triumph  as 
surely  as  they  triumphed  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  victory  will  not  be  with- 
out a  long  and  violent  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  people  against  the  entrenched  power  of 
arrogant,  determined  and  conscienceless  {priv- 
ileged wealth,  which  for  so  long  has  been  en- 
riching itself  through  the  perfidy  of  the  peo- 
ple's servants. 


SOUND  MORALITY  VERSUS  MORBID  PRURIENCY. 


Mr.  Oomstock  Not   Desired  at  The 
Mother's  Oongress. 

AN  EVENT  perhaps  even  quite  as  sig- 
Jl\.  nificant  as  that  which  marked  the 
National  Purity  Federation's  meeting,  was 
the  recalling  of  the  invitation  extended  to 
Anthony  Comstock  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Mothers'  Congress.  The  press  dispatches 
published  in  the  Boston  dailies  of  October 
20th  stated  that  "the  invitation  extended  to 
Anthony  Comstock,  the  purity  mentor  of  New 
York,  to  address  the  Pennsylvania  Congress 
of  Mothers  at  Johnstown  on  November  first 
has  been  recalled."  One  of  the  prominent 
members  is  quoted  as  sajdng:  ''I  myself  have 
pictures  and  statuary  in  my  home  which  are 


perfectly  beautiful  and  which  I  know  Bir. 
Comstock  would  destroy  if  he  could/* 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  the  more 
thoughtful  and  healthily  moral  members  of 
the  Mothers'  Association  have  no  aynqwlhy 
with  prurient  imaginations  that  see  impurity 
and  evil  in  things  that  to  a  healthy  or  normal 
mind  suggest  not  only  naught  that  is  low  or 
debasing,  but  that  which  is  beautiful,  pure 
and  fine.  We  well  remember  when  at  sdiool, 
one  of  the  boys  in  our  room  seemed  imabk 
to  see  anything  that  did  not  suggest  something 
low,  vile  or  sensual.  His  mind  seeooed  to  so 
brood  over  vile  and  low  things  that  his  im- 
agination apparently  became  so  aatuimled 
with  sensual  concepts  that  all  things  took  on 
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an  evil  cast,  just  as  one  looking  through  green 
glass  beholds  the  green  sheen  on  eveiy  object 
seen.  On  one  occasion,  when  this  lad  had 
obtruded  one  of  his  coarse  and  suggestive 
remarks  while  some  of  us  were  enjoying  an 
historical  painting  that  to  all  save  the  youth 
in  question  was  tree  from  any  suggestion  of 
sensualism,  a  schoolmate  exclaimed,  "I  think 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose  would  suggest  some- 
thing low  to  Will." 

Now  it  may  not  be  the  case  that  Anthony 
Comstock  has  searched  so  long  for  that  whidi 
is  sensual,  low  or  corrupt  that  his  mind  has 
reached  the  stage  of  the  person  who  looks  at 
the  world  through  green  glass.  It  may  be 
possible  that  he  is  not  in  the  position  where  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  look  at  anything  with- 
out seeing  something  degrading  and  immoral 
in  it;  but  many  of  his  acts  of  late  years  suggest 
the  possibility  of  this  state,  or  else  that  he  is 
of  that  order  of  mind  that  so  fears  the  power 
of  evil  over  good  that  he  believes  that  ignor- 
ance is  the  only  helmet  for  virtue;  that  inno- 
cence bom  of  ignorance  is  a  better  safeguard 
for  our  young  men  and  women  from  the  mul- 
titudinous pitfaUs  of  civilized  life  than  knowl- 
edge imparted  by  high-minded  men  and  women 
with  a  view  to  making  the  young  morally 
strong  and  healthy  through  knowledge  coupled 
with  appeals  to  the  reason  to  think  funda- 
mentally, sanely  and  normally. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  far-away  past  when 
minds  of  this  order,  that  seemed  to  endow 
evil,  and  especially  sensualism,  with  infinite 
potency,  so  distrusted  the  power  of  righteous- 
ness and  virtue  over  their  own  minds  that  they 
fled  to  the  deserts  and  to  retreats,  that  their 
eyes  might  not  even  be  tempted  by  the  sight 
of  women.  Now  for  such  persons  it  may  be 
that  the  retreat  or  the  desert  is  the  healthiest 
place;  but  certainly  men  who  so  exalt  the 
potency  of  evil,  and  especially  of  sensualism, 
that  they  see  grossness  and  vileness  in  the 
breathing  statues  that  represent  some  of  the 
noblest  creations  of  genius  of  the  ages,  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  pose  as  censors  of  morals, 
as  they  would  inevitably  teach  the  immature 
and  unformed  imagination  of  youth  to  look 
for  things  evil  and  degrading  or  sensual  in 
nature  and  art,  instead  of  seeing  beauty, 
nobility  and  purity  which  the  sane,  healthy, 
artistic  and  inibnned  mind  sees  in  the  master- 
creations  of  the  ages. 

To  us  it  seems  that  a  mind  so  keen  to  scent 
out  corruption  and  immorality  where  minds 
like  that  of  Ralph  Waldo  "Bmeimm  would  see 


only  beauty,  and  so  indiscriminate  in  its  at- 
tacks on  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  as  is  Mr. 
Comstock,  is  liable  to  work  a  vast  amount  of 
evil  to  the  young  and  to  the  public  imagina- 
tion as  a  whole,  by  centering  the  attention  of 
the  people  on  evil  rather  than  good,  making 
them  look  for  that  which  is  low,  vile  and  de- 
basing when  they  otherwise  would  see  none 
of  these  things. 

A  recent  issue  of  Life  contained  an  admir- 
able cartoon  which  hits  off  what  many  people 
believe  to  be  Mr.  Comstock's  mental  attitude. 
This  cartoon  represents  Mr.  Comstock  as  an 
angel  flying  to  the  gates  of  Heaven,  but  St. 
Peter  sternly  forbids  his  entrance,  8a3ang, 
"No,  Anthony,  no;  we  may  have  things  here 
you  would  object  to." 

The  National  Parity  Federation  Holds  a 
Bemarkable  Meeting. 

The  National  Purity  Federation  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago  evinced  a  degree 
of  wisdom  in  relation  to  the  great  question  of 
sex  morality  that  has  seldom  if  ever  before 
been  manifested  in  similar  congresses,  in  the 
broad  and  fundamental  manner  in  which  it 
considered  the  question.  Heretofore  usually 
the  tendency  has  been  to  look  on  the  question 
of  morality  in  a  superficial  and  narrow  way, 
but  in  the  recent  convention  the  members 
welcomed  broad,  judicial  and  fundamental 
consideration  of  the  problem,  which  indicates 
that  the  old  ostrich-like  policy,  which  sought 
to  stifle  anything  like  healthy  and  fearless 
consideration  of  grave  questions  absolutely 
essential  to  sound  morality,  is  to  give  place  to 
a  mental  attitude  in  line  with  the  modem  en- 
lightened and  scientific  spirit  of  our  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteble  paper  delivered 
at  the  meeting  was  read  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Schroeder,  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  The 
Arena. 

At  our  request  a  correspondent  in  attend- 
ance has  furnished  us  an  excellent  news-note 
dealing  with  the  significance  of  this  important 
gathering,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

''An  astonishing  thing  happened  in  Chicago 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Purity 
Federation.  Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder,  tlM 
attorney  of  the  Free-Speech  League  of  New 
York,  was  allowed  to  address  that  Conference 
on  the  need  for  more  liberty  of  the  press  in 
the  discussion  of  sex  problems  as  a  condition 
of  moral  progress. 
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"Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  who  is  always 
conspicuous  on  such  occasions,  was  announced 
to  reply  but  failed  to  appear.  The  still  more 
remarkable  thing  was  that  this  organization, 
which  in  the  popular  mind  stands  for  organized 
and  legalized  prudery,  did  unanimously  adopt 
a  resolution  almost  as  broad  as  Mr.  Schroeder's 
contention. 

"In  his  argument  he  reminded  us  that: 
'Only  upon  the  subject  of  sex  do  we  by  statute 
declare  that  artificial  fear  is  a  safer  guide  than 
intelligent  self-reliance,  that  purity  can  thrive 
only  in  concealment  and  ignorance,  and  that 
to  know  all  of  one's  self  is  dangerous  and  im- 
moral.* He  made  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  the  right  of  every  individual  to  know 
for  himself  what  is  nature's  moral  law  of  sex, 
and  to  have  access  to  all  the  evidence  which 
anyone  might  be  willing  to  submit,  if  permitted. 

"Then  he  went  on  to  show  how  under  our 
laws  against  'obscene'  literature  that  right 
to  know  has  been  destro}*ed.  We  thought 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  meant  the  right  to  tell  the  truth 
fh>m  good  motives,  but  all  that  has  disap- 
peared by  the  unauthorised  judicial  amend- 
ment of  our  charter  of  liberties.  Upon  the 
subject  of  sex,  truth  and  good  motive  for  a 
puUication  are  no  longer  a  defense  whai  the 
publisher  is  arrested  as  a  disseminator  of  ob- 
acenitv. 

"Under  the  scientific  absurdities  which 
courts  pronounce  as  the  'tests  of  obscenity,' 
mUhing  can  escape  judicial  condemnation. 
In  a  scientific  paper  before  the  last  Inteina- 
tnmal  Medical  Congress^  Mr.  Schroeder 
showed  that  if  the  judicial  tests  of  obscenity 
w^rr  applied  to  'Unde  Tom's  Cabin '  it  must 
be  adjudged  a  criminaUy  'lewd'  book. 

*'BeKm  the  Purity  FMeration  he  showed 
that  iwce  by  necessair  implioatioD  and  twice 
by  expreft»Ml  judgment  have  the  courts  de- 
cUk^  iHir  Rible  to  be  criminallv  obmne^  and 
hirthermoie*  that  courts  and  juries  of  inelig- 
iotts  men*  H^ng  wboOr  upon  pieoedcnts 
alrNidy  established^  might  destroy  ewrr 
RiKKf  in  the  land«  as  kvU  as  most  of  our  class- 
ical lit^mtunr,  TW  lest  of  obscenitr  |hv^ 
9imbcHi  by  our  cMirti  was  applied  to  the  ten 
\\>mmandn>enh!^  and  it  was  sliown  that  an 
inx^vurtial  enf^^iven^ent  of  the  law*  would  sup- 
piY!:»  them  a$  criminalhr  oKsrene, 

''Thts  extraoidinaxT  statute  makes  no  ex- 
cy^kx)  f»  scietitific  mf%ik«l  boob^  e^YB 
when  <tin:bited  axDon|»  i>ivle:$«;io«ial  tten. 
By  d)chua  <«It«  hat^  t!be  cvxuts  :$ac^  aaMwlni 


tolerated  in  spite  of  the  statute,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  right  under  it.  An  exact  enforce- 
ment of  the  letter  of  our  statutes,  under  the 
present  judicial  tests  of  obscenity  would  ex- 
tirpate all  the  medical  literature  upon  the 
subject  of  sex. 

"Many  suppressed  books  were  described. 
They  came  from  physicians  of  the  hi^iest 
standing  in  their  profession,  and  ftom  the 
most  conventional  and  conservatiTe  moralists. 
Nearly  ail  of  the  criminal  books  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Schroeder's  argument  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  some  clergymen  or  religious  leaders. 
Of  course  many  controversial  books  advo- 
cating unconventional  ideas  have  also  been 
suppressed. 

"  On  the  day  following  this  paper,  the  Purity 
Federation  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
which,  to  the  outsider  at  least,  would  seem 
to  mark  a  new  epoch  among  purity  workers. 
The  following  is  a  salient  paragraph: 

***  Resolved^  that  the  President  be  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  perman^it  conunittee  of 
seven,  of  whom  he  shall  be  one,  who  shall 
seek  to  seciue  such  dianges  in  the  judicial 
tests  of  obscenity  as  will  make  the  law  so  cer- 
tain that  by  reading  it  anyone  may  know  iHiat 
constitutes  its  violation  and  to  secure  'such 
an  interpretation  of  the  law  as  wiD  make  im- 
possible the  suppression  of  any  scientific  and 
educational  purifr  literature.* 

"Another  evidence  of  very  great  progres 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  these  Poritv 
delegates  in  favor  of  sexual 
achocJs. 

"The  New  YoA  Saa, 
dosed  an  editorial  upon  these 
Puirty  conference  with  these  p^r-ted 


IStL 
of  the 


"*The  tnith  b  that  a  new  school  of  pnitf 
has  spnmgup  in  the  world,  and  for  &e  pns- 
ent  Mr.  Comstock  must  be  ciaili  ni  to  pMs  m 
an  oM  fogy,  oot-of-date,  mid-TicftonsM,  jot- 
fashiooable,  or  whatever  tike  ifiiM^u  paitf 
chooses.  Tne  new  school  is  foe  ifiseiyveriBg 
corrapdon:  his  school  was  < 
it.  He  coDceitvd  creduMT  to  he 
pcacdal  slale  of  nuid  than 
always  for  Imfing  aay^ii^  that 
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IN  OTHER  LANDS. 


England's  Revenue  From  Her  Income- 

Tax. 

DURING  the  last  two  yean,  or  for  1905 
and  1906,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  realiased  oyer  $156,478,000  from 
her  income-tax.  Of  this  amount  England 
furnishes  over  $187,115,000;  Scotland,  a 
little  over  $14,440,000;  and  Ireland,  a  little 
over  $4,916,000. 

If  our  Supreme  Court  had  remained  true 
to  .the  uniform  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
up  to  the  time  when  the  feudalism  of  wealth 
gained  mastery  of  our  government,  the  great 
fortimes  swoUen  to  unhealthy  proportions  in 
this  land,  and  which  so  largely  escape  all 
taxation  to-day,  would  be  contributing  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  the  nation's  revenue  that  is 
now  being  largely  levied  on  the  poor  citizens 
who  are  more  honest  than  the  great  tax-dodg- 
ing princes  of  privilege. 

When,  some  years  ago,  our  income-tax  bill 
was  up  for  passage,  the  American  plutocracy, 
not  then  so  powerful  as  now,  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  its  passage  through  Congress. 
Failing  in  this,  it  had  recourse  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  as  the  Supreme  Bench  had  up  to 
that  time  uniformly  sustained  the  income-tax, 
the  great  attorneys  who  prostitute  their  splen- 
did intellectual  abilities  for  gain  and  who  are 
the  paid  retainers  of  privileged  interests, 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  furnish  plausible 
reasons  which  would  enable  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reverse  itself  or  the  decisions  pre- 
viously rendered  by  the  bench.  And  it  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  final  hearing  of 
the  case  before  the  full  bench,  the  plutocracy 
only  won  owing  tp  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Bench,  Justice  Shiras,  who  had  long  been  a 
corporation  attorney  before  his  elevation  to 
the  august  judicial  tribunal,  turning  a  somer- 
sault and  reversing  himself,  so  to  speak,  thus 
killing  the  bill  and  at  me  same  time  greatly 
lowering  the  respect  of  thoughtful  people  for 
the  Supieme  C^ourt  of  the  land. 

Hiere  are  many  indications  that  the  think- 
ing millions  of  America  are  preparing  to  put 
an  end  to  the  acquisition  and  augmentation 
of  great  fortunes  that  are  the  result  of  special 
privileges  and  monopoly  rights,  and  which 
are  not  only  not  earned  by  their  acquirers 
but  are  largely  due  to  direct  and  indirect  rob- 
beiy  of  the  millions  by  various  lawless  acts 
as  well  as  by  monopoly  and  special  privileges. 
So  also  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand 


for  progressive  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
which  shall  serve  to  give  back  to  the  State  a 
small  portion  of  the  wealth  taken  from  the 
people  by  injustice  or  held  back  from  the  gov- 
ernment by  tax-dodging  and  other  methods 
of  evading  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

Olemenceau  Selects  a  Progressive  Demo- 
cratic Cabinet. 

Friends  of  progressive  democracy  and 
social  advance  by  the  step-by-step  method 
are  gratified  with  the  make-up  of  the  new 
French  cabinet  recently  formed  by  Prime 
Minister  Clemenceau.  It  was  feared  by  some 
that  after  the  great  debate  between  Qemen- 
ceau  and  Jaur^,  in  which  the  master  Social- 
istic statesman  criticized  the  action  of  the 
cabinet,  that  a  breach  between  the  Socialists 
and  M.  Clemenceau  might  have  been  made 
so  pronoimced  as  to  cause  the  new  Prime- 
Minister  to  seek  coalitions  that  would  leave 
the  Socialist  group  out  of  consideration  and 
which  could  only  be  made  by  union  with  re- 
actionaiy  elements  that  would  render  impos- 
sible the  steady  tsunying  forward  of  a  rational 
and  radical  democratic  programme.  These 
fears  appear  to  have  been  groundless,  as  the 
new  cabinet  contains  two  independent  Social- 
ists, MM.  Briand  and  Viviani. 

In  addition  to  the  Socialists,  the  cabinet 
contains  six  radicals,  besides  General  Pic- 
quart,  the  daimtless  defender  of  Dreyfus. 
Of  the  other  three  members,  two  belong  to 
the  Democratic  Left  division  and  one  to  the 
Democratic  Unionists.  It  appears  that  at 
least  eight  and  probably  nine  members  of  the 
cabinet,  therefore,  would  be  heartily  in  fanxt 
of  all  social,  economic  and  political  advance 
movements  that  should  be  in  alignment  with 
the  ideals  of  progressive  democracy. 

Though  at  this  writing  the  new  cabinet  has 
not  furnished  its  programme,  it  is  believed  by 
many  leading  statesmen  of  France  that  the 
new  general  programme,  besides  providing 
for  the  canying  out  of  the  law  for  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  wiD  embrace  l^jislation 
establishing  old-age  pensions,  the  purchase 
by  the  state  of  certain  important  railway  lines, 
and  the  creation  of  a  state  monopoly  for  pe- 
troleum and  alcohol. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  Social- 
ist members  are  Ministers  of  Labor  and  of 
Education. 

M.  Cfemenoe&u'a  V»%\^3wsi!^  Vk ^ifsraxco^ 
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ist  have  apparently  convinced  him  of  the  su- 
periority of  journalists  for  important  govern- 
ment positions,  as  six  members  of  the  present 
cabinet  have  been  journalists. 

Germany  is  greatly  displeased  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  Clemenoeau  to  the  Premiership,  partly 
because  of  his  scathing  arraignment  of  Ger- 
many in  the  old  days,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  powerful  of  French  journal- 
ists, but  chiefly  because  she  fears  that  the  new 


Prime  Minister  will  further  cement  the  bcMids 
of  union  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Pope,  it  is  said,  was  greatly  pained  on 
hearing  of  the  composition  of  the  Clemenoeau 
cabinet.  He  appeared  to  be  laboring  under 
the  belief  that  the  recent  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Papal  See  toward  the  French  Republic 
wouldhave  intimidated  the  present  government 
The  effect,  however,  seems  to  have  been  rather 
the  reverse  of  what  the  Vatican  anticipated. 


DR.  BISBEE  ON  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 


WHILE  a  doubtful  battle  has  been  wag- 
ing in  the  economic  field,  while  the 
armies  of  reform  have  been  marching  in  a 
circle  and  though  assuming  various  forma- 
tions have  made  little  advance,  the  church 
has  been  steadily  moving  on  to  greater  free- 
dom, liberality  and  light. 

Since  The  Abena  first  began  its  warfare 
for  truth  and  justice,  we  have  seen  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  rise  and  fall,  the  PopuUst  Party 
threaten  to  sweep  the  nation  and  then  subside 
into  innocuous  desuetude,  the  almost  total 
eclipse  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  the  complete 
capture  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
trusts,  the  reign  of  bribery  and  graft,  the 
spasmodic  uprising  of  the  people  here  and 
there,  a  strange  confusion  of  forces,  making, 
one  scarcely  knows  whither.  Whether  this 
government  is  to  advance  into  a  true  democ- 
racy or  is  to  retrograde  into  an  oligarchy  of 
wealth  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  to 
determine,  but  that  the  church  is  to  move  on 
into  the  light,  and  consequently  into  greater 
power  and  influence,  is  as  sure  as  that  the  sim 
shines.  There  are  no  forces  in  the  church, 
as  there  are  in  the  government,  which  can  be 
organized  to  check  the  onward  march  of  truth. 
Every  day  obstructive  individualities  are  be- 
ing removed  by  death  and  there  are  none  to 
take  their  place.  As  an  instance  of  this  ad- 
vancing thought  we  notice  the  recent  attempts 
at  heresy  trials  in  the  largest  protestant  de- 
nomination in  the  country,  namely,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal.  Three  attempts  have  been 
nutde  to  expel  three  leading  thinkers  in  three 
different  conferences  of  this  church,  and  all 
have  failed.  In  one  case,  that  of  Borden  P. 
Bowne,  LL.D.,  of  the  Boston  University,  trial 
was  brou^t  and  tiie  defendant  acquitted. 
In  the  two  other  cases,  that  of  Rev.  Charles 
Parkhurst,  editor  of  Zicn*$  Herald^  and  that 
ot  Hinckley  6.  Mitchdl»  D.D.,  late  Professor 


in  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  the 
charges  for  heresy  were  dismissed  as  trivial. 
And  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  technical 
sense  all  three  of  the  accused  were  guiltj. 
They  had  all  promised  to  preach  and  main- 
tain the  doctrines  of  their  church,  something 
which  an  intelligent  man  can  hardly  do  in 
this  enlightened  age. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  medieval, 
formulated  in  an  age  when  Grod  was  an  ex- 
ternal being,  the  first  man  was  created  in  a 
minute,  the  earth  was  flat,  and  the  Bible  was 
infallible.  Now  Grod  is  immanent,  man  a 
slow  development,  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and 
the  Bible  the  literature  of  a  growing  people. 
Men  may  say  they  believe  the  old  doctrines, 
or  claim  faith  in  all  the  essentials,  but  literaDj 
and  technically  they  do  not  believe,  and  can- 
not believe,  what  the  fathers  preached  and 
sought  to  maintain;  and  yet  they  can  raielj 
be  convicted  or  even  brought  to  trial  for  hereaj. 

The  church  has  not  yet  sloughed  off  all  the 
dross  of  fanaticism  and  absurdity  of  beM, 
but  it  is  advancing  and  can  never  i«tuni  to 
the  refuge  of  infallibility  or  the  covert  of  special 
spiritual  privilege.  Wherever  to-day  it  at- 
tempts to  set  up  a  monopoly  of  the  way  of 
salvation  it  makes  itself  a  laughing  stock'and 
is  at  once  discredited  by  all  rational  mindt. 
It  is  rapidly  recognizing. the  situation  and  n 
now  turning  from  the  evangelism  of  death  to 
the  evangelism  of  life.  Instead  of  li|ying  the 
chief  stress  on  salvation  from  a  future  heO, 
the  endeavor  is  to  save  men  from  a  life  of 
falsehood  and  selfishness  here. 

We  are  glad  to  note  this  advance  movement 
in  the  thought  of  the  church,  and  while  tbeie 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  advance^  and  irfiik 
there  may  be  occasional  baitings  of  the  van- 
guard, we  predict  a  future  church  of  ndendid 
possibilities. 

BoBKBT  EL  Bnan. 


PORFIRIO  DIAZ:    THE  MAKER  OF  MODERN  MEXICO* 


A  Book-Studt. 


I.      THE  BOOK. 

THIS  Tolume  is  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting and  informing  life  of  the  greatest 
constructive  statesman  of  Mexico  that  has  ap- 
peared. The  author  enjoyed  special  advan- 
tages in  preparing  her  work.  She  had  won 
the  friendship  of  Qie  wife  of  the  President  on 
a  previous  visit  to  the  Republic  when  prepar- 
ing her  work  Mexico  at  I  Saw  It.  At  that 
time  Porfirio  Diaz  had  interested  himself  in 
her  and  had  extended  to  her  special  facilities 
which  enabled  her  to  visit  and  explore  various 
little-frequented  parts  of  this  wonderful  old 
land,  even  sending  her  military  escorts  when 
her  path  lay  through  regions  that  were  not 
considered  perfectly  safe  for  unattended 
travelers  to  explore.  Mexico  as  I  Saw  It 
greatly  pleased  the  President,  and  on  her  return 
to  the  Republic  she  secured  his  reluctant  con- 
sent to  her  writing  a  somewhat  exhaustive 
work  on  his  life  and  achievements.  In  order 
that  the  book  might  be  authoritative  in  char- 
acter, President  Diaz  placed  at  her  conunand 
his  own  Autobiography  and  gave  her  free 
access  to  various  governmental  documents 
and  data  not  generally  accessible.  She  has 
performed  her  work  in  a  very  painstaking 
manner,  interviewing  eminent  citizens  through- 
out the  Republic  and  gleaning  wherever  pos- 
sible facts  bearing  upon  her  subject.  Thus 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  previous  writer  has 
had  an3rthing  like  the  same  opportunities  for 
preparing  an  authoritative  life  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  as  have  been  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Tweedie. 
The  work,  however,  is  seriously  marred 
by  the  author's  extreme  enthusiasm  for  her 
subject,  which  leads  her  at  times  to  become 
fulsome  in  her  praise,  and  this  very  absence 
of  the  judicial  -spirit  tends  to  make  the  reader 
distrust  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  Biog- 
raphers have  two  extremes  to  avoid.  One  is 
the  ultra-judicial  attitude  which  renders  the 
biography  cold,  lifeless  and  uninteresting. 
The  other  is  the  extreme  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  that  obviously  interferes  with  critical 
estimates  and  the  judicial  spirit  without  which 
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a  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  re- 
liable. It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  Mrs. 
Tweedie  did  not  have  some  critical  friend  or 
discriminating  book-reader  at  hand  who  could 
and  would  have  indicated  how,  by  leaving  out 
a  number  of  entirely  unnecessary  exhibitions 
of  personal  admiration  for  the  great  statesman, 
the  work  would  have  greatly  gained  in  value 
and  the  subject  himself  would  have  stood 
forth  in  nobler  proportions ;  because  the  simple 
story  of  an  heroic  life  such  as  is  that  of  Diaz, 
is  far  more  effective  than  the  story  adorned 
by  fulsome  praise.  This  serious  mistake  on 
the  author's  part  and  some  minor  defects  are 
blemishes  in  an  otherwise  veiy  interesting 
and  valuable  work;  but  these  defects  are  smaU 
in  comparison  with  the  general  excellence  of 
the  life-story  as  given  by  Mrs.  Tweedie. 

n.      THE  BOTHOOD   OF  POBFIBIO  DIAZ. 

Porfirio  Diaz  was  bom  in  Oaxaca  in  18S0. 
His  father,  who  was  the  keeper  of  a  small  inn, 
died  when  the  boy  was  but  three  years  of  age. 
The  mother  and  his  god-father,  who  was  the 
bishop  of  Oaxaca,  designed  him  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  the  boy  had  other  aims.  In  vain 
did  the  mother  weep  and  entreat  and  the 
bishop  argue  and  storm;  the  boy  was  obdur- 
rate.  As  a  calling  he  determined  to  follow 
law  for  a  time,  though  he  eariy  secretly  de- 
cided to  become  a  soldier  and  fi^^t  on  the 
side  of  freedom;  for  from  his  eariy  boyhood 
days  bands  of  soldiers  had  from  time  to  time 
camped  in  or  nigh  to  Oaxaca,  and  at  night 
the  boy  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  these 
camps,  where  with  open  mouth  and  staring 
eyes  he  listened  to  the  tales  of  daring  narrated 
by  the  soldiers,  who  with  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  the  Southern  races  failed  not  to  put 
a  double  varnish  on  the  wondrous  feats  of 
their  colonels  in  the  various  frays.  But  these 
soldiers  in  many  instances  had  cau^t  far 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  great  ideals  of  free 
government  based  on  justice  and  human  rights 
toward  which  Mexico  was  even  then  blindly 
stumbling.  At  that  time  the  boy  began  to 
dream  and  to  vaguely  plan  to  some  day  be- 
come a  colonel.    "He  wove  dreams  in  the 
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night,  and  in  imagination  saw  himself  some 
day  a  colonel.  Ah,  but  oould  he,  the  poor 
simple  boy,  ever  rise  step  by  step  in  the  army 
and  some  day  lead  his  regiment,  some  day 
help  in  the  making  of  Mexican  histoiy,  some 
day  be  of  use  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  land 
he  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  as  he  now 
loves  it  with  the  strength  of  maturity  ?  " 

It  was  necessary,  however,  for  him  to  put 
aside  the  dreams  of  a  soldier's  renown  in 
order  to  master  the  profession  which  next  to 
the  priesthood  offered  him  the  surest  means 
of  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He 
entered  school  but  soon  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  number  of  serious  problems.  His 
mother,  toil  hard  as  she  might,  could  not  sup- 
port herself  and  her  two  sons,  and  Porfirio  as 
the  elder  found  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  help  drive  back  the  wolf  of  want.  When 
not  studying,  he  worked  hard  for  small  re- 
turns, and  at  length,  after  he  had  some  time 
been  studying  law,  his  studious  habits  and 
marked  ability  attracted  the  attention  and 
enlisted  in  his  behalf  the  personal  aid  of  Don 
Marco  P^rez,  a  learned  judge  and  a  professor 
in  the  Law  Institute.  He  secured  for  Por- 
firio the  coveted  position  of  librarian,  which 
enabled  the  youth  to  earn  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue his  law  studies  uninterrupted. 

Don  Marco  P^z  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  influenced  Diaz  in  the 
formative  period  of  his  school  life.  He  was  a 
leading  Republican,  a  man  of  great  breadth 
of  thought  and  wide  learning,  and  of  rare  en- 
lightenment for  the  time  and  land.  He  im- 
planted lofty  ideals  in  the  mind  of  the  am- 
bitious youth  and  impressed  deeply  on  his 
plastic  brain  the  fundamental  principles  that 
are  essential  to  free  government.  He  showed 
him  that  peace  and  order  were  necessary  to 
prosperity  and  happiness,  but  that  greater  in 
importance  than  peace  and  order  were  justice 
and  the  rights  of  all  the  people;  that  these 
things  must  all  go  hand  in  hand  ere  Mexico 
could  take  her  place  among  the  sisterhood  of 
enlightened  free  states.  During  his  student 
period  P^z  introduced  Diaz  to  Ju4rez,  the 
great  statesman  who  was  destined  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  modem  Mexico. 

Later  Diaz  was  able  to  richly  repay  the  great 
kindness  shown  him  by  P^z,  and  as  the  in- 
cident illustrates  the  readiness  to  risk  death 
for  a  friend  or  a  principle  that  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
Diaz,  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  1854  P^rez 
was  arrested  by  the  partisans  of  Santa  Anna 


on  the  charge  that  he  was  a  Liberal  conspira- 
tor against  the  despotic  dictator.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison  from  which  it  was  most 
probable  he  would  have  been  shortly  taken 
out  and  executed.  Porfirio  Diaz  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Felix,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  prison,  eluding  the 
sentinels  who  passed  at  short  intervals.  By 
his  brother's  aid  Porfirio  let  himself  down 
until  opposite  the  little  window  of  Perez's 
cell.  Here  he  arranged  with  the  prisoner  a 
plan  by  which  the  great  patriot  effected  hia 
escape. 

in.      THE  MEXICO  OF  THIS    PERIOD. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to-day,  with  Mexico  as 
one  of  the  most  peaceful,  well-governed  and 
prosperous  of  the  New  World  nations,  to  ap- 
preciate the  condition  of  that  distracted  land 
for  generations  before  the  election  of  Diaz  to 
the  presidency.  For  three  hundred  years 
Mexico  had  been  under  Spanish  rule,  the  spofl 
of  as  heartless,  avaricious  and  insatiable  a 
despotism  as  Europe  has  produced.  The 
native  Mexicans  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
own  and  enslaved.  The  full-blooded  Span- 
iards who  remained  in  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  who  mtermarried  with  the  Mexicans, 
were  looked  down  upon  by  the  men  who  came 
from  the  Old  World.  Spain  sent  representa- 
tives of  broken-down  old  aristocratic  families 
to  rule  Mexico  and  drain  her  of  her  wealth 
for  the  Spanish  government.  Incidentally 
these  foreigners  found  the  province  veiy  use- 
ful for  personal  enrichment,  and  they  almost 
invariably  exacted  a  double  dole  of  wealth 
from  the  impoverished  and  enslaved  people. 
Corruption  went  hand  in  hand  with  cnidty. 
A  reign  of  graft  marked  by  appalling  expres- 
sion prevailed.  The  church  had  early  be- 
come all-powerful,  but  unhappily  for  the 
Mexicans,  the  church  and  state  were  locked 
arm  in  arm,  both  fattening  off  of  the  miseries 
of  the  multitude,  and  all  revolts  were  not  only 
frowned  upon  by  the  high  church  authorities, 
but  the  power  of  the  Clericab  was  ever  ex- 
erted to  uphold  foreign  authority  or  reaction- 
aiy  and  despotic  ideals.  Thus  when  Hidalgo, 
a  Creole  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Mexicaa 
priests,  rebelled  and  with  an  army  that  flocked 
to  his  standard,  swept  forward  with  almost 
irresistible  power,  it  was  the  magic  of  the 
church's  authority  more  than  aught  tiat  that 
wrought  his  ruin.  It  is  not  strange,  ttme- 
fore,  that  when  the  burdens  became  too  ter- 
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rible  to  be  borne,  when  load  had  been  laid 
upon  load  on  the  backs  of  the  people,  until 
despair  looked  forth  from  the  faces  of  the 
gaunt-visaged  multitude  and,  mingled  with 
the  hunted  stare,  flashed  deadly  hate,  the 
Clerical  party  as  well  as  Spain  became  an 
object  of  aversion  to  millions  of  Githolic  citi- 
zens; while  after  the  triumph  of  Iturbide  in 
1821,  when  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  Clericals  were  ever  with  the  party 
of  reaction  and  un republican  ideals.  Itur- 
bide, it  will  be  remembered,  demanded  the 
independence  of  Mexico  from  Spanish  rule; 
the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  Mexicans 
with  Spaniards;  and  finally,  the  exclusion  of 
all  religions  but  that  of  Roman  Catholicism 
from  the  state. 

Iturbide  was  soon  deposed  in  a  revolt  led 
by  Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
malign  characters  in  Mexico  during  a  period 
of  sixty  years.  Then  came  a  time  of  disorder 
in  which  several  men  pronounced  themselves 
presidents  or  rulers, — a  period  marked  by 
ever-present  revolutions  in  which  despotism 
and  anarchy  went  hand  in  hand.  At  length 
Santa  Anna  deemed  himself  strong  enough 
to  seize  the  reins  of  power.  "He  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  time  ^hen  Diaz  first  entered 
politics  as  a  rebel  against  his  authority."  Of 
Santa  Anna  our  author  well  observes:  "He 
violated  eveiy  oath  that  he  took,  and  was  disloy- 
al to  eveiy  government  which  employed  him.*' 

He  was  clever, '  rapacious,  imscrupulous, 
crafty  and  cruel.  He  had  long  been  a  strong 
figure  in  Mexican  life,  sometimes  appearing 
as  the  people's  champion,  again  as  their  op- 
pressor; sometimes  hailed  as  a  Liberal,  at 
others  anathematized  as  a  tyrant. 

Mexico,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  presented 
a  pitiful  picture  at  this  time.  Her  people  were 
like  blind  men  who  had  lost  their  way  and 
were  vainly  seeking  the  smooth  highway, 
blindly  groping  their  way  to  the  light  of  true 
freedom  based  on  justice  and  orderly  govern- 
ment. But  as  yet  the  goal  was  far  off.  Still, 
hopeless  as  seenied  the  outlook,  there  were  at 
that  moment  two  men,  bom  and  reared  in 
Oaxaca — one  a  full-blooded  Indian,  the  other 
part  Indian — destined  to  win  and  wear  large 
honors  and  to  carve  for  themselves  hi^ 
niches  in  the  temple  of  statesmanship,  who 
were  already  dreaming  great  things  for  the 
mother-land, — ^Ben)to  Judrez,  the  real  eman- 
cipator and  the  foundation  builder  of  modem 
Mexico,  and  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  master-builder 
of  the  present  Republic. 


IV.      BENITO  JUAREZ,  WHO  LAID  THE  FOUN- 
DATION OF  THE  MODERN  MEXICAN 
REPUBLIC. 

Judrez  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
that  the  New  World  of  the  nineteenth  century 
produced.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  from 
the  once  powerful  and  advanced  Zapotec  In- 
dians. In  his  veins  there  coursed  no  Euro- 
pean blood.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  was 
left  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  an  unde,  also  a 
full-blooded  Indian.  They  lived  in  a  wretched 
little  village  forty-five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Oaxaca.  The  unde  treated  the  boy  very 
brutally  and  one  day  he  ran  away  and  joined 
a  band  of  provision  venders  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Oaxaca.  He  remained  in  the  dty,  but 
as  he  only  knew  the  Indian  language  he  al- 
most starved  before  a  fellow-Zapotec  youth, 
who  was  a  student,  found  him  and  secured 
for  him  a  place  in  a  family  in  the  dty.  The 
head  of  the  family  in  which  he  was  engaged 
became  greatly  attached  to  him  and  through 
his  generosity  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  an 
excellent  schooling.  It  was  the  expectation 
of  his  benefactor  that  he  would  enter  the 
church,  but  like  Diaz,  Ju4rez  felt  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  the  calling  of  the  priesthood  and  on 
the  death  of  his  benefactor  he  became  a  stud- 
ent in  the  Law  Institute.  After  graduating 
from  it  he  became  a  judge,  the  governor  of 
Oaxaca,  and  later  Minister  of  Justice.  He 
was  several  times  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Judrez  was  the  most  fund- 
amental and  far-seeing  statesman  in  the  Mex- 
ico of  his  day.  He  was  the  master-spirit  in 
securing  the  great  measures  known  as  the 
Laws  of  Reform,  which  provided  for: 

"1.  Equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  privileged  courts  for  priests 
and  military  men. 

"2.  Sequestration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  the  dissolution  of  the  Religious  Or- 
ders, and  eventually  dvil  marriages,  dvil 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  etc. 

*'S.  Religious  toleration,  with  certain  priv- 
ileges for  Catholic  worship,  and  full  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.*' 

He  was  also  a  master-spirit  in  advocating 
and  later  in  securing  the  adoption  and  en- 
forcement of  the  great  Liberal  Constitution 
of  1857.  During  some  of  the  darkest  days 
in  Mexico's  history  he  was  the  great  overpow- 
ering spirit  representing  democracy  or  the 
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spirit  of  Jiberal  Republicanism,  and  bj  his 
resolute  detennination,  his  far-seeing  states- 
manship and  his  natural  ability  he  was  able 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  modem  Republic 
and  make  it  possible  for  his  great  successor 
to  cany  forward  the  work  of  national  libera- 
tion. 

y.      DIAZ   BECOMES  A  SOLDIER. 

In  1854  Santa  Anna's  persecution  of  the 
Liberals,  his  retrograde  programme  and  his 
exhibitions  of  despotism  in  his  effort  to  be- 
come supreme  dictator,  led  to  general  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  among  the  Liberals, 
and  finaUy  Don  Juan  Alvarez,  a  full-blooded 
Indian  and  a  man  of  commanding  intellectual 
ability,  promulgated  a  Liberal  programme 
known  as  the  *' Plan  of  Ayutla."  It  demanded 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  association,  the  abolition  of  the  eccle- 
siastic and  military  privileges,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  popular  education. 
This  programme  or  **plan,"  as  all  such  mani- 
festoes of  that  day  were  called,  aroused  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  Liberals,  and  Santa 
Anna,  finding  his  hold  on  the  people  waning, 
ordered  an  election  to  indicate  his  right  to  be 
the  supreme  dictator.  The  election  of  course 
was  a  farce,  as  wherever  there  was  any  fear 
of  Liberal  sentiment  finding  expression, 
soldiers  were  placed  to  awe  the  voters.  Thus 
in  the  Law  Institute  at  Oaxaca  soldiers  were 
stationed  all  around  the  building  and  the 
faculty  were  ordered  to  vote.  Diaz  was  then 
a  professor  of  law  in  the  Institute.  He  braved 
the  wrath  of  Santa  Anna's  men  and  voted  for 
Alvarez.  Orders  were  immediately  given 
for  his  arrest,  but  he  fled  with  a  companion, 
and,  obtaining  guns  and  horses,  the  two  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  from  the  town 
before  the  officers  effected  any  arrest.  From 
this  hour  until  the  end  of  the  long  and  bloody 
stnig^e  that  finally  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  Juarez,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Mexican 
Republic  on  the  broad  and  liberal  foundations 
of  the  Constitution  of  18^7,  Diaz  was  a  tire- 
less soldier  in  the  cause  of  Liberal  government. 
He  rose  through  his  superior  militaiy  genius, 
his  dauntless  courage,  and  skill,  to  the  supreme 
command,  and  at  every  step  he  evinced  mili- 
tary genius  of  a  very  high  order,  never  ap- 
pearing at  such  splendid  advantage  as  when 
in  a  crisis  or  a  desperate  situation  where  only 


a  combination  of  intellectual  a<niteness  and 
dauntless  courage  could  wring  vietoiy  from 
impending  defeat.  To  but  briefly  sommarize 
his  military  career  would  require  a  vcdume. 
A  glance  at  two  or  three  of  his  early  engage- 
ments, however,  wiU  help  us  to  understand 
Diaz  as  a  soldier  while  illustrating  manj 
characteristics  that  have  contributed  laigely 
to  his  success  in  the  rdle  of  nation-builder. 

The  first  noteworthy  engagement  in  whidi 
he  distinguished  himself  after  a]l3ring  himself 
with  the  Republican  forces  was  at  Ixcapt. 
He  was  then  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
a  captain  serving  under  Colonel  Salado.  The 
Liberal  forces  in  this  engagement  numbered 
but  330  men;  they  were  opposed  by  700  weU- 
armed  soldiers.  When  Salado  found  the 
enemy  so  greatly  superior  to  his  own  forces 
he  foolishly  expressed  his  belief  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
soldiers  and  was  preparing  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  when  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had 
flanked  his  forces  and  were  pressing  for  an 
engagement.  The  Liberal  soldiers  were  ter- 
rified and  on  the  brink  of  a  panic,  when  Dias 
turned  to  his  men  and  in  a  brief  but  thrilling 
speech  instilled  into  them  something  of  hia 
own  courage  and  mental  exaltation.  Then 
he  cried,  **Fix  bayonets  and  follow  me!" 
And  he  led  them  forth  against  a  detachment 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own  with 
such  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  the  enemy 
soon  broke  and  ran.  He  then  inunediately 
attacked  another  column  that  was  advancing 
from  a  different  direction.  Waving  his  cap, 
he  shouted  to  the  men  to  follow  him,  and  the 
men,  flushed  with  their  first  triumph,  were 
quick  to  obey.  Unhappily,  before  the  enemy 
was  reached,  a  ball  stmck  Diaz,  broke  a  rib 
and  passed  almost  through  his  body.  He  feD 
to  the  ground  and  for  a  moment  aU  was  black 
before  him.  Then  with  an  almost  super- 
human effort  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  pressed  his 
cap  over  the  woimd  to  staunch  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  rushed  forward  encouraging  his 
men.  Again  the  fury  of  the  onslaught  on 
the  part  of  Diaz's  conunand  resulted  in  the 
rout  of  the  foe.  Now  other  detachments  of 
Colonel  Salado's  force  came  up  and  the  enemy 
was  chased  into  a  stream  near  by  where  boats 
had  been  in  waiting.  Hie  early  comers, 
however,  leaped  into  the  boats,  leaving  their 
comrades  to  swim  the  river,  which  was  liter- 
ally swarming  with  man-eating  alligators. 
So,  what  with  the  shots  of  the  triumphant 
Republicans  and  the  industiy  of  the  hungry 
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hordes  of  alligators,  few  of  the  soldiers  who 
reached  the  river  effected  a  crossing. 

There  was  no  surgeon  with  the  forces  of 
Salado,  and  it  was  several  months  before  the 
bullet  could  be  extracted.  Before  the  wound 
had  healed  the  great  cause  called  so  impera- 
tivelj  that  the  wounded  man  felt  compelled 
to  actively  engage  in  a  strenuous  fight  when 
he  should  have  been  resting  under  skilful 
surgical  care. 

"Oazaca  was  besieged  by  the  Reactionaiy 
Greneral  Jos^  Maria  Cobos.  In  a  desperate 
attempt  to  seize  provisions  from  the  enemy, 
of  which  his  men  were  badly  in  need,  he  [Diaz] 
opened  his  old  wound,  which  had  not  thor- 
oughly healed.  In  spite  of  this  he  maintained 
a  ^Edlant  defense  of  the  quadrants  of  the  city 
entrusted  to  his  command,  and  finally  won  a 
victory.  General  Rosas  Landa,  in  command, 
impressed  by  the  superiority  of  the  besiegers 
in  men  and  material,  had  talked  of  abandon- 
ing the  town  and  cutting  a  way  through  the 
enemy's  lines  to  the  mountains. 

"Diaz  and  other  younger  ofiicers  obtained 
consent  to  a  final  assault  on  Cobos'  troops, 
which  was  delivered  with  such  force  and  effect 
that  after  several  hours'  fighting  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Tehuante- 
pec,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

*' Rarely  has  a  young  ofiicer  at  the  outset 
of  his  military  career  chanced  upon  such  a 
school  of  training  in  actual  warfare  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to  enter  in  detail 
into  all  the  numerous  battles  in  which  he 
participated;  the  victory  against  Cobos  at 
Jalapa  in  Februaiy,  1858,  when  Diaz  was  for 
the  first  time  entrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  an  expeditionaiy  force;  the  night 
march  and  daybreak  assault  upon  Las  Jicaras 
a  few  months  later,  when  Jos^  Conchado, 
the  Reactionary  Greneral,  was  killed,  and 
Captain  Diaz,  for  his  distinguished  services 
on  that  day,  was  promoted  major  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  the  fight  at  Mixtequilla,  in 
June,  1859,  when  the  Clerical  leader.  Colonel 
Espinosa,  was  kiUed;  the  actions  at  Mitfque- 
sado,  Mitla,  and  Ixtepeji." 

In  August,  1860,  a  fierce  conflict  took  place 
at  Oaxaca,  lasting  two  days.  Elarly  in  the 
first  day  Diaz  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg. 
He  remained  in  the  fight,  however,  all  day, 
though  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  inflammation 


that  set  in  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  on  his  horse  long  before  the 
tide  of  battle  turned.  His  conspicuous  brav- 
ely secured  for  him  "the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
permanent  army,  which  was  sent  to  him  from 
Vera  Cruz  by  President  Judrez." 

He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age  and  had 
reached  what  was  the  summit  of  his  boyhood's 
ambition,  but  the  vista  had  greatly  broadened. 
Life  had  come  to  mean  infinitely  more  to  him 
and  the  duty  he  owed  his  counUy  in  her  hour 
of  need  rose  before  him  as  a  sacred  trust.  He 
determined  to  become  a  patriot  priest  of  lib- 
erty and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 
In  reward  for  a  brilliant  military  feat  at  a 
critical  time  in  the  battle  of  Jalatlaco,  he  was 
in  July,  1861,  made  general  of  a  brigade. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  close  of  the  great 
War  of  Reform,  with  the  triumph  of  Judrez 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Liberal  Repub- 
licans; but  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
dawn  seemed  about  to  break  over  the  ex- 
hausted, prostrated  and  distracted  country, 
a  new  calamity  befell  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Aztecs. 

Napoleon  HI.,  not  content  with  betra3ang 
his  Republic  and  enslaving  her  people,  plotted 
to  seize  Mexico  as  the  first  important  move 
in  canying  forward  a  dream  for  foreign  con- 
quest which  he  entertained.  The  United 
States  was  in  the  midst  of  her  terrible  Civil 
war,  else  he  would  have  not  have  attempted 
his  bold  scheme,  even  though  masked  by  false 
pretenses.  Maximilian  was  forced  on  the 
Mexicans,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Clericals 
and  reactionaries;  but  the  friends  of  freedom 
were  nothing  if  not  Spartans  in  bravery  and 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  and  among 
the  great  champions  of  freedom  Ju4rez  the 
President  and  Diaz  the  intrepid  and  brilliant 
general,  kept  the  fires  of  liberty  brightly 
burning  in  the  North  and  South,  long  after 
the  usurpers  were  enthroned  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Montezuma. 

VI.      THE  FRENCH  INVASION  AND  THE  EN- 
THRONEMENT OF  MAXIMILIAN. 

Craftily  and  with  the  deceit  in  which  he 
gloried  and  which  was  his  chief  element  of 
success.  Napoleon  succeeded  in  masking  his 
purposes  from  the  European  powers  inter* 
ested  in  Mexican  bonds  and  claims,  imtil  he 
gained  the  acquiescence  necessary  for  his  im- 
mediate acts.  Then  the  plot  slowly  unfolded 
itself,  and  in  the  end  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
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a  puppet  of  Napoleon,  was  declared  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  and  his  position  it  was  the  purpose 
of  Napoleon  to  uphold  by  French  Imyoncts 
for  French  interests. 

It  was  a  despicable  plot,  worthy  of  its  au- 
thor, but  the  Mexican  Republicans,  though 
poor,  exhausted  and  in  ill  condition  to  defend 
themselves,  stubbornly  contested  the  steady 
advance  of  the  French  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Finally,  however,  in  May,  1868,  Pueblo,  the 
chief  citadel  of  the  Republican  forces  that  lay 
between  the  enemy  and  the  capital  city,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  after  heroic  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  under  General 
Ortega.  Diaz,  together  with  the  other  offi- 
cers, became  a  prisoner.  The  French  com- 
mander offered  to  parole  them  all  it  they  would 
sign  a  pledge  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
Maximilian.  This  the  patriots  refused  to  do, 
and  they  were  thereupon  informed  that  upon 
the  following  day  they  would  be  marched  to 
fever-laden  Vera  Cruz.  That  night,  however, 
Diaz,  who  the  Indians  had  long  declared  held 
a  charmed  life,  effected  his  escape.  He  was 
pursued  but  not  retaken,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  in  his  own  loved  Southland,  ready  to 
again  raise  the  Republican  standard. 

With  the  fall  of  Pueblo,  Judrez  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  Mexico  City.  He  therefore 
removed  the  seat  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment farther  north,  making  his  first  stop  in 
a  series  of  flights  that  were  to  follow  after 
leaving  Mexico  City,  at  San  Luis  Potosi. 
Juarez  now  tendered  Diaz  the  supreme  mili- 
tary conmiand,  but  the  latter  refused  this  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  so  many  older 
generals  who  might  resent  his  promotion  and 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Republicans.  He 
did,  however,  accept  at  Judrez's  earnest  so- 
licitation the  position  of  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  East. 

Maximilian  strove  to  bribe  Diaz  by  an  offer 
of  station  and  honor  if  he  would  come  over 
to  the  imperial  cause,  but  the  patriot  indig- 
nantly spumed  this.  Then  Marshal  Bazaine, 
the  great  militaiy  prop  of  Maximilian,  was 
sent  to  crush  the  dangerous  foe.  With  an 
immensely  superior  force  Bazaine  laid  siege 
to  Oaxaca,  and  after  forty  days  Diaz  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  supplies  and  ammunition  were  exhausted. 
He  was  removed  to  Pueblo,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  for  many  weaiy  months.  At 
length,  however,  he  effected  his  escape  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  French. 

In  September,   1865,  Diaz  commenced  a 


memorable      one-hundred-days'       campaiga 
marked  by  four  victories,  many  deeds  of  dar- 
ing, and  the  organization  of  a  great  Brigade. 
Two  events  of  1865  were  big  with  fate  for 
Mexico  and  the  forlorn  hope  that  was  keeping 
the  fires  of  liberty  burning  throu^out  the 
land.     One  was  the  close  of  our  Civil  war  and 
the   other  the   decree   of  October   3d, — the 
bloody  and  infamous  decree  issued  by  Max- 
imilian but  said  to  have  been  instigated  bj 
Bazaine.     It,  after  alleging  that  the  Republic 
had  ceased  to  exist,  declared  that  thereafter 
all  persons,  wherever  found,  who  resisted  the 
authority  of  Maximilian,  would  be  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  capture.     Had  the 
ill-starred  Maximilian  possessed  the  visicm  of 
a  seer  he  might  have  seen  that  when  he  placed 
his  signature  to  that  savage  and  in^unoiu 
decree  he  sealed  his  own  fate.     After  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  bloody  order  the  whol^ak 
slaughter  of  the  patriots  commenced.     Brave 
and   honorable    officers,    aged    patriots   and 
noble-minded  youths,  all  who  were  captured 
were  remorselessly  shot.     A  thrill  of  honor 
ran  through  Mexico  and  the  civilized  world. 
Our  government,  now  that  the  Civil  war  was 
over,  was  free  to  act,  and  to  her  honor  be  it 
said,  she  acted  promptly.     She  sent  a  firm 
but  diplomatic  protest  to  France,  clearly  giv- 
ing Napoleon  to  understand  that   he  must 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Mexican  sofl,  while 
an  army  of  observation  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Mexican  frontiers.     Napcdeon 
acted  on  the  hint  and  slowly  began  to  with- 
draw his  troops.     But  this  action  resulted  in 
increased  activity  among  the  warring  forces. 
The  foUowers  of  Maximilian  fought  with  the 
fury  of  despair.    They  felt  that   after  the 
bloody  decree  and  its  ruthless  execution,  un- 
less the  Republican  forces  could  be  utterly 
destroyed,    their    own    destruction     awaited 
them;    while  the  Republicans  continued  to 
gain  accessions  and  fought  with  new  spirit 
and    courage.    Stronghold    after    strongj^dd 
3rielded.    Juirez,  with  an  army  augmented 
to  15,000,  advanced  from  the  North.     Diaz 
captured  Oaxaca  and  marched  on   Puebk), 
which  he  carried  by  storm.    Next  he  moved 
on  the  City  of  Mexico  and  laid  siege  to  that 
capital,    ia.  the   meantime   Ju&rez's   forces, 
under  the  conunand  of  General   Escobedo, 
met  and  defeated  Maximilian's  leading  gen- 
eral,  Miramon,   in   a   decisive   engagement 
The  ill-starred  Emperor  retired  to  Quer^taro, 
where  the  fall  of  the  empire  was  sealed  by  the 
capture  of  Maximilian.    He  was  shot.    He 
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could  not  have  expected  other  fate,  in  view 
of  his  merciless  decree  which  had  been  the 
means  of  the  shooting  down  in  cold  blood  of 
hosts  of  the  noblest  sons  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  execution  of  Maximil- 
ian that  the  City  of  Mexico  surrendered  to 
Diaz,  but  on  June  21,  1867,  the  Republican 
forces  entered  the  ancient  capital  in  triimiph. 

Judrez  now  became  the  unchallenged  ruler 
of  the  Republic.  At  the  dection  which  was 
held  Diaz's  friends  urged  him  to  announce 
himself  as  a  candidate,  but  he  positively  re- 
fused and  supported  Juarez,  who  was  unani- 
mously chosen.  Judrez,  however,  was  not 
so  successful  in  the  work  of  reconstructing 
the  state  as  he  had  been  in  promulgating  vital 
principles,  attacking  hoary  wrongs  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  great  nation.  He  was 
sixty-two  years  of  age  at  this  time,  very  set 
and  opinionated,  and  he  had  also  come  some- 
what under  the  conservative  influence  that  is 
characteristic  of  age.  But  few  men,  even 
among  the  great  of  the  earth,  remain  young 
in  spirit  after  they  have  passed  the  meridian 
period  of  life,  and  Judrez  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  He  seemed  to  distrust  his  own 
principles  and  therefore  delayed  executing 
some  of  the  most  radical  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution,  to  the  amazement  and  indigna- 
tion of  many  of  his  staunchest  followers, 
among  whom  was  Diaz.  The  latter  was  also 
further  estranged  from  Judrez  owing  to  the 
President's  removing  some  of  Diaz's  most 
trusted  friends  and  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
great  general's  earnest  entreaties.  Diaz,  how- 
ever, loved  Mexico  too  much  to  attempt  to 
paralyze  Judrez  in  his  work  at  so  critical  a 
time  as  that  through  which  the  young  Repub- 
lic was  now  passing.  He  completely  reor- 
ganized the  army,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Judrez,  after  which  he  declined  all  offices 
under  the  new  government  and  retired  to  his 
farm  near  Oaxaca.  There  he  dwelt  in  peace 
and  happiness  with  his  family,  cultivating  the 
soil  and  studying  the  best  methods  for  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  resources  of  his  region. 

As  time  passed  the  breach  between  the 
Liberal  and  the  Conservative  Republicans 
widened,  and  Diaz  became  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Liberal  party.  Thus  when  in 
1871  it  became  evident  that  the  old  statesman 
proposed  to  have  himself  reelected,  contrary 
to  the  Constitution,  Diaz  announced  himself 
as  a  candidate.  Judrez  was  declared  elected, 
but  under  circumstances  that  Diaz  refused  to 
accept  as  representing  an  honestly  expressed 


verdict  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  took 
the  field,  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  aged 
statesman  through  heart-failure  prevented 
the  country  from  undergoing  the  horrors  of 
another  civil  war,  and  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  became 
President. 

Diaz  then  retired  to  his  home  and  resumed 
his  agrarian  occupations.  Lerdo  was  later 
elected  President  and  served  four  years,  but 
when  he  proposed  to  have  himself  declared 
President  for  a  succeeding  term,  Diaz  again 
headed  an  armed  revolt  which  was  finally 
successful,  and  in  1876  he  became  President 
of  the  Republic;  not,  however,  until  after  he 
had  had  some  thrilling  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes. 

He  now  set  to  work  to  create  a  great  nation 
and  to  transform  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
distracted  and  poverty-stricken  land  into  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  state.  But  at  the 
outset  his  acts  were  often  marked  by  great 
severity  and  not  unfrequently  seemed  ruthless 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  determined  to  stamp 
out  disorder,  lawlessness  and  the  wholesale 
brigandage  and  murder  that  had  become  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Mexico  during  its  alter- 
nate periods  of  despotism  and  anarchy.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  judge  all  of  Diaz's  acts 
during  the  early  days  when  he  was  seeking  to 
lift  Mexico  out  of  the  mire  of  lawlessness,  vio- 
lence, and  corruption,  by  standards  such  as 
we  should  apply  to  an  An^o-Saxon  ruler  in 
an  £nglish-speaking  land;  for  the  conditions 
were  so  manifestly  dissimilar.  Then  again, 
for  three  centuries  Mexico  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  crushing  and  merciless  despotism.  When 
she  had  thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  adven- 
turer after  adventurer  rose,  seizing  the  reins 
of  government  and  beginning  to  play  the  des- 
pot. The  people  had  been  alternately  the 
sport  of  tyranny  and  of  anarchy  so  long  that 
only  a  strong,  resolute  and  masterful  hand 
coidd  have  successfuUy  established  peace, 
order  and  security  based  on  justice.  Men  in 
positions  like  that  of  Diaz  must  be  judged 
largely  by  their  master-motives.  Had  Diaz 
possessed  personal  ambition,  greed  for  power 
or  lust  for  gold,  his  fate  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  all  the  self-seekers 
who  had  preceded  him  and  who  are  to-day 
all  but  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Mexico.  But 
Diaz  was  swayed  by  no  base  motive,  passion 
or  desire.  His  master  or  dominating  thou^ts 
were  the  creation  of  a  great,  free  and  prosper- 
ous state  and  the  conservation  of  the  best  in- 
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terests  of  the  people  which  should  foster  the 
happiness  and  aid  the  development  of  eveiy 
Mexican,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success.  It 
was  this  master-note  in  his  rigid  administra- 
tion, together  with  his  obvious  desire  to  be 
strictly  just  at  all  times,  that  made  the  masses 
throughout  the  land  clamor  for  Diaz  to  con- 
tinue his  rule  when  his  term  of  office  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  This,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  do,  for  at  that  time  the  law  forbade 
a  president  becoming  his  own  successor. 

At  the  succeeding  election  Manuel  Gon- 
zdlez,  a  friend  of  Diaz,  was  elected  President, 
but  in  1884  there  was  a  general  demand  for 
Diaz  to  return  to  power.  Instinctively  the 
nation  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  the  one  man 
who  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  put  down 
lawlessness,  restore  credit,  and,  in  a  word, 
take  the  infant  nation  by  the  hand  and  teach 
it  to  walk  as  wisely  and  well  as  its  sister  Re- 
public on  the  North. 

VII.      THE   STATESMAN  AND   HIS   WORK. 

Diaz  accepted  the  charge  not  without  some 
misgivings,  but  with  the  determination  to 
consecrate  his  life  to  the  nation.  When  he  had 
first  been  elected  his  life  had  been  frequently 
attempted,  both  by  bullet  and  poison,  and  for 
some  time  his  stem  and  rigorous  rule,  espec- 
ially while  stamping  out  brigandage,  made 
him  the  object  of  personal  hate.  But  he  had 
ever  been  a  stranger  to  fear,  and  now  that  he 
had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  work  of  making 
Mexico  a  great  nation  whose  people  should 
be  law-abiding,  prosperous  and  happy,  he 
went  resolutely  forwanl. 

At  that  time  Mexico  literally  thronged  with 
brigands  and  cut-throats.  The  moimtains 
swarmed  with  bands  of  outlaws  who  rende- 
voused  in  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses;  and 
these  were  in  league  with  confederates  in  the 
cities  who  kept  them  posted  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  people  of  means  and  travelers  who 
might  carry  valuables.  Diaz  knew  that  the 
great  resources  of  Mexico  could  not  be  de- 
veloped until  brigandage  was  stamped  out, 
and  he  went  to  work.  The  orders  were  to 
execute  all  brigands,  and  the  President  dis- 
played his  usual  aggressive  determination  in 
the  work,  evincing  much  of  the  spirit  of  Went- 
worth  and  Cromwell.  He  overawed  to  a 
great  extent  the  lawless  population,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  did  not  succeed  in  stamping  out 
brigandage,  as  the  mountains  were  still  fast- 


nesses for  multitudinous  bands.  Then  a 
bright  idea  came  to  him.  Many,  periiaps 
most,  of  these  men  had  lost  aH  they  possessed 
during  the  fierce  wars.  They  had  become 
outlaws — starving  outlaws — ^largely  through 
the  force  of  imtoward  circumstances.  Mi^t 
it  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  offer  these  T*K™*»fa 
of  civilization  the  opportunity  to  regain  their 
foothold  among  law-abiding  citiaiens?  Yihj 
not  give  them  a  chance  ?  Accordingly,  when 
the  brigands  were  caught  they  were  questioned. 
"How  much  money  do  you  obtain  a  week  oo 
the  average  in  your  lawless  and  criminal  life  ?" 
The  prisoners  answered.  Diaz  pondered. 
At  last  he  decided  on  a  daring  progranune. 
He  then  announced  that  he  would  pay  the 
bandits  double  the  amount  which  they  elaimed 
was  the  average  of  their  acquisitions  obtained 
by  thieving.  He  would  enroll  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Mexican  Constabulary  or  Runis, 
an  arm  of  her  army,  and  they  were  to  extend 
this  offer  to  all  the  members  of  the  various 
bands  they  knew;  but  each  man  must  needs 
swear  to  faithfully  obey  all  orders  given  and 
serve  the  state  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and 
if  any  bandits  refused  to  accept  this  offer  tbej 
were  to  be  hunted  down  and  killed  wherever 
found.  And  he  warned  these  one-time  brig- 
ands against  any  laxity  or  failure  in  faithfully 
serving  the  State.  The  idea  was  an  inspira- 
tion of  statesmanlike  genius.  It  worked  ad- 
mirably. Soon  Mexico  was  like  another  land 
and  the  Rurals  became  the  strongest  militaiy 
and  police  arm  of  the  Republic. 

But  while  Diaz  was  giving  much  attention 
to  restoring  law  and  order,  he  was  also  deeply 
engaged  in  other  things,  one  of  the  chkf  of 
which  was  popular  education.  No  subject 
has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  this  states- 
man than  that  of  free  secular  education  for 
his  people.  He  also  has  ever  greatly  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  agrarian  and  mineral 
development  of  Mexico,  has  interested  for- 
eign capital,  and  has  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  every  sane  and  reasonable  proposition 
that  promised  to  increase  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  or  develop  and  educate  his  peo- 
ple. Furthermore,  he  has  been  equally 
watchful  to  guard  them  against  the  spofleis. 
One  striking  example  of  this  character  will 
clearly  illustrate  this  fact,  as  it  is  thorou^^ 
typical. 

The  poor  people  of  Mexico  live  ahnost  en- 
tirely on  Indian  com  or  maize  and  beans. 
What  potatoes  are  to  the  Irish  and  rice  to  the 
Japanese,  these  two  articles  are  to  the  masses 
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of  the  poor  of  Mexico.  A  few  years  ago  the 
com  crop  of  the  Republic  was  a  partial  failure, 
and  a  number  of  sharpers,  seeing  how  the 
millions  of  the  United  States  were  being  vic- 
timized by  various  trusts,  by  comers  and  by 
the  remorseless  exercise  of  monopoly  power  in 
such  a  way  that  untold  miUions  of  dollars 
were  being  wrung  from  the  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple by  a  privileged  few,  decided  to  practice 
the  same  Uiing  on  the  poor  of  Mexico.  They 
accordingly  bought  up  all  the  com  they  could 
obtain  and  when  they  had  a  monopoly  they 
arbitrarily  raised  the  price  to  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive figure,  claiming,  after  the  manner  of 
the  American  trust-magnates  and  their  agents 
and  apologists,  that  the  advance  in  price  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  com  crop.  Now  there 
was  a  high  tariff  wall  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  so  the  new  Mexican  trust 
felt  secure.  But  the  people  cried  to  their 
President  for  relief,  and  Diaz  promptly  sum- 
moned Congress  and  asked  that  the  tariff  on 
com  be  suspended  during  the  scarcity.  This 
was  done,  but  still  the  price  was  so  controlled 
by  the  trust  as  to  remain  at  an  exorbitant  fig- 
ure. The  President  next  asked  Congress  to 
empower  the  government  to  buy  com  and  sell 
it  to  the  people,  even  if  at  a  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  starving  might  obtain  food 
at  or  near  the  ordinaiy  figure.  This  was  done. 
Next  he  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway,  which  was  charging  an  ex- 
tortionate price  for  hauling  the  com  ht>m  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President 
hinted  that  in  this  exigency,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  striving  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  road  to  handle 
the  grain  at  cost.  Moreover,  he  had  previous- 
ly ascertained  what  that  cost  would  be.  The 
railroad  officials  knew  the  character  of  the 
President  too  well  to  adopt  the  tactics  which 
the  plutocracy  has  for  years  employed  in  the 
United  States.  Hence  they  promptly  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  the  machhiations 
of  the  corn-trust,  whose  master-spirits  had 
planned,  like  our  oil,  coal  and  beef-tmsts,  to 
fatten  off  of  the  miseiy  of  the  multitudie,  quick- 
ly came  to  naught.  This  is  a  typical  example 
of  how  Diaz  has  ever  made  the  interests  of 
the  people  his  first  care.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  the  United  States  if  her  states- 
men had  been  equally  solicitous  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  our  people. 

When  Diaz  took  the  helm  of  state  Mexico 
was  in  the  depths.  The  nation  was  not  only 
ajMolutely  exhiausted,  but  it  seemed  hopelessly 


demoralized  by  the  long  reign  of  despotism 
and  anarchy.  The  treasury  was  empty,  the 
Republic  had  no  foreign  credit,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  de- 
plorable outlook  for  a  nation  than  that  which 
confronted  the  resolute  President.  But  he 
has  in  the  less  than  thirty  years  that  he  has 
been  the  master-spirit  of  the  nation  recreated 
Mexico.  No  greater  transformation  is  to  be 
found  in  any  nation.  As  our  author  well 
observes  in  summing  up  the  results  of  Diaz's 
rule: 

"That  terrible  poverty  which  sapped  the 
life's  blood  from  the  country  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  last  century  has  tumed  to  afflu- 
ence. Peace  is  the  outcome  of  Revolution. 
The  land,  jibed  and  jeered  at  abroad,  now 
holds  a  position  among  the  leading  nations. 
Lawlessness  has  given  place  to  wise  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Mexicans  are  better  governed, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  for 
the  benefits  they  receive,  and  are  yet  more 
wealthy.  Instead  of  money  pouring  out  to 
repay  old  debts,  foreign  capital  is  pouring  into 
the  countiy,  so  secure  has  Mexican  credit 
become  in  the  world's  markets.  Manufac- 
tures are  building  up  new  sources  of  internal 
revenue,  and  agriculture,  particularly  the 
growth  of  tropical  products,  is  so  admirably 
encouraged  by  the  State,  that  agriculture 
alone  must  ensure  the  nation's  prosperity, 
even  should  mining  be  destined  at  some  future 
day  to  fail. 

''These  are  the  material  results.  More 
important  still  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  Diaz  has 
taught  the  Mexicans  the  benefit  of  lasting 
peace,  and  has  set  before  them  an  ideal  of 
honest  public  life  consistently  maintained, 
which  has  made  a  return  to  the  old  corrupt 
traditions  almost  impossible.  Diaz  some  day 
will  die,  but  his  example  and  his  system  will 
survive  him." 

A  few  years  ago,  when  we  chanced  to  be  in 
Mexico,  we  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people  toward  Diaz, 
and  on  every  hand,  among  both  poor  and 
wealthy,  all — ^all,  without  a  single  exception, 
expressed  a  love  and  admiration  for  the  Presi- 
dent that  often  strongly  partook  of  the  nature 
of  hero-worship. 

"He  has  made  Mexico  peaceful,  happy  and 
prosperous,"  said  one  veiy  thoughtful  gentle- 
man, "and  he  has  done  it  by  being  just  and 
showing  the  people  that  he  cared  more  for 
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Mexico  and  her  people's  good  than  for  any- 
thing ebe  in  the  world." 

'* There  was  a  time,"  said  another,  "when 
Diaz  was  the  object  of  hatred  by  many.  To- 
day he  is  more  generally  and  more  ardently 
loved,  I  think,  than  any  other  statesman  or 
ruler  in  the  world." 

For  a  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 


Porfirio  Diaz  has  steadflj  grown  in  the  iSk- 
tion  and  love  of  his  people.  There  is  but  ok 
explanation  of  this.  He  has  ever  striwi  to 
be  wise  and  just;  he  has  placed  the  wetl  of 
Mexico  and  the  happiness  of  her  duldn 
above  all  other  considerations;  he  has  o- 
alted  her  State  and  her  people,  and  in  tm 
they  have  exalted  their  master-atateamaD  lad 
perpetual  President. 
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The  Economy  of  Happinew,  By  James  Mac- 
kaye.  Cloth.  Pp.  6SS.  Price,  $2.50  net. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

ANEW  political  economy,  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  social  consciousness 
and  human,  as  well  as  industrial,  need  of  our 
times,  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs,  and  has 
long  been  hoped  for  and  expected.  Such  a 
political  economy,  however,  could  not  be 
created  on  demand,  but  is  necessarily  a  matter 
of  growth  and  broad  collaboration.  The 
most  recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important,  contributions  to  this  work  is  a  book 
which  deals  with  the  ethical  foundations  of 
the  subject  in  a  way  that  is  both  novel  and 
profound.  In  fact  the  book  is  a  revolution  in 
philosophy  and  aims  at  one  in  economics. 
The  author  says: 

"It  is  the  duty,  and  it  should  be  the  delight, 
of  the  economists  of  our  time  to  purge  their 
science  of  the  archaic  dogipas  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  to  found  it  directly  upon  the  foundations  of 
ethics  itself — namely,  utility — ^the  only  sound 
foundation  for  any  applied  science.  In  so 
doing  they  wiU  have  accomplished  for  eco- 
nomics what  Copernicus  accomplished  for 
astronomy — ^they  vnll  have  replaced  the  geo- 
centric system  of  commercialism  with  tlie 
heliocentric  system  of  utilitarianism — ^they 
will  have  fixed  the  center  around  which  re- 
volves the  stupendous  system  of  human  effort 
and  human  interest — ^not  in  the  dead  world 
of  wealth,  but  in  the  living  sun  of  happiness." 

It  is  probably  true  that  neither  the  solid 
groundwork  upon  which  utilitarianism  rests, 
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nor  the  broad  implications  that  grow  out  of  it, 
are  adequately  comprehended  by  efen  ib 
pronounced  friends,  but  this  at  least  cumot 
be  said  of  the  writer  of  this  book.  Here  is  a 
utilitarian  philosophy  that  is  not  only  tlKX^ 
oughly  profound  and  consistent  with  itsdf, 
but  that  is  far  more  than  a  challenge  to  that 
vapid  intuitional  dogmatism  which,  thougfi 
exposed  by  Bentham  more  than  a  oentoiy 
ago,  stiU  holds  the  political  and  phflosophicil 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  mind  in  thrall. 

Mr.  Mackaye  lays  broad  the  foundatioBS 
of  his  argument  upon  the  nether  springs  of 
logic.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  And 
his  logic  is  not  merely  infaUible,  like  all  the 
systems  of  logic  ever  writ,  it  is  scientific  and 
philosophical  logic.  To  once  get  one's  mind 
into  the  grasp  of  it  means  never  to  escape  its 
inexorable  conclusions. 

"Logic  is  the  science  of  sciences.  Ethics 
is  the  art  of  arts.  The  art  of  arts  is  founded 
upon  the  science  of  sciences.  Ethics  is  found- 
ed upon  logic."  And  it  is  worth  a  whole 
volume  of  intensely  dose,  as  well  as  equaO? 
clear,  thinking  to  really  discover  and  know 
forever  that  ''a  right  act  is  an  act  of  Tru^yimmn 
utility — that  act  among  those  at  any  moment 
possible  whose  presumption  of  happiness  is 
a  maximum,"  and  that  ''a  wrong  act  is  any 
alternative  of  a  right  act." 

Happiness  is  the  great  ethical  criterion. 
This,  of  course,  is  maximum  happiness,  qual- 
ity, extensiveness,  duration,  and  evervthing 
else  considered.  The  maximum  output  of 
happiness  is  the  end  of  endeavor.  The  onty 
use  of  wealth  is  to  augment  pleasure  or  to 
diminish  pain. 

The  great  end  and  aim  of  the  world,  then, 
is  happiness^roduction.  This  is  the  justifi- 
cation and  explanation  of  the  universe.     Man- 
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kind  itself  is  to  be  judged  bj  the  happiness- 
production  standard. 

There  are  three  factors  of  happiness.  The 
first  of  these  is  sentient  being,  the  happiness- 
producing  agent-mankind.  What  kind  of 
human  beings  are  best  adapted  to  convert  the 
potentialities  of  happiness  into  happiness  it- 
self? These  must  have  health,  intelligence, 
etc.  We  must  produce  the  best  happiness- 
producing  agent.  The  human  stock  must 
be  improved  with  this  in  view.  Of  the  two 
methods  of  improvement,  inheritance  or  se- 
lection, and  education  or  experience,  the  for- 
mer is  of  greatest  value  to  a  race  and  the  latter 
to  an  individual.  The  opinion  that  acquired 
characters  are  inheritable  in  individuals  is 
entirely  fallacious.  President  Jordan  truly 
says  that,  '*  while  it  is  true  that  the  blood  of  a 
nation  determines  its  history,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  history  of  a  nation  determines  its 
blood."  Because  acquired  characters  are 
not  inheritable,  the  author  feels  himself  en- 
titled to  predict  concerning  the  negro  race, 
for  instance,  that  imless  some  other  means 
than  mere  changed  environment,  including 
education,  is  adopted,  that  race  will  perma- 
nently remain  congenitally  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence and  character.  A  race  can  be  degen- 
erated by  inheritance  most  effectively.  Its 
improvement  is  a  slower  process. 

"The  fearful  mortality  of  the  American 
Civil  war  left  the  Americans  a  poorer  race; 
for  the  best  of  both  sections  were  sacrificed, 
and  for  such  a  loss  no  amount  of  advancement 
in  the  arts  and  education  can  compensate. 
It  means  a  permanent  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
race  which  peoples  North  America  and  in 
their  posterity  forever.'*  And  so  inheritance 
is  to  a  nation  or  society  the  most  potent  for 
good  or  for  evil  of  all  the  determinants  of 
happiness;  while  education,  the  most  power- 
ful method  of  altering  the  individual,  is  pow- 
erless as  a  means  of  altering  a  race.  Useful 
education  is  simply  a  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  individuals  as  agents  for  the  con- 
version of  potential  into  actual  happiness. 

The  study  of  dead  languages  in  secondary 
schools  and  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum in  colleges  is  severely  criticised,  as  also 
is  the  dominance  of  dogma  in  our  educational 
methods.  Scientific  and  technical  education 
should  be  given  the  greater  attention  because 
it  is  of  greater  value  in  the  production  of  hap- 
piness. As  theological  dogma  kept  the  an- 
cient world  in  intellectual  bondage,  so  polit- 
ical dogma  keeps  the  modem  world  in  indus- 


trial bondage.  Both  dogma  and  intuitionism 
are  cast  aside.  They  have  given  us  a  system 
of  morals  which  is  both  unscientific  and  un- 
reasonable. Utilitarianism  is  the  common- 
sense  system  of  morals.  The  morals  of  the 
dogmatist  are  based  upon  history.  They  aie 
habit.  The  dogmatist  looks  with  horror  on 
a  bull-fight,  in  which  a  few  animals  are  made 
to  suffer  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  he  contem- 
plates with  complacence  and  resignation  a 
system,  and  a  preventable  system,  in  which 
millions  of  human  beings  pass  their  lives  in 
toil  and  misery  and  want  in  order  that  the 
few,  in  spending  what  the  many  have  earned, 
may  add  novelty  to  their  indulgence  and  va- 
riety to  their  vice.  The  dogmatic  moralist 
can  do  this  because  his  morals  are  merely  a 
matter  of  custom.  It  is  customaiy  to  con- 
demn the  bull-fight  and  condone  the  system. 
''This  is  enough  for  the  dogmatist.  The  bull- 
fight is  wrong.  The  preventable  perpetua- 
tion of  poverty  is  not." 

Intuitionists  have  taught  us  that  what  we 
approve  is  right  and  what  we  disapprove  is 
wrong,  that  conscience  is  our  guide;  and  yet 
this  consdence  is  the  product  of  dogma  and 
habit,  conditions  of  life,  and  personal  inclina- 
tion. With  such  a  foundation  of  ethics,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  industrial  and  dvic  immor- 
ality and  even  personal  vice  go  hand  in  hand 
with  religion,  civilization  and  culture.  Let 
us  not  make  conscience  our  guide  to  right  and 
wrong.  Let  us  make  right  and  wrong  our 
guide  to  conscience.  We  shall  find  among 
right  acts  some  of  which  we  disapprove  and 
among  wrong  acts  some  of  which  we  approve. 
Their  rightness  and  wrongness  are  fixed  en- 
tirely independent  of  our  intuitional  processes 
or  the  ethical  traditions  of  the  conmiunity  in 
which  we  live.  "Such  gains  as  have  been 
made  in  morals  since  the  Reformation,  and 
they  have  by  no  means  been  inconsiderable, 
have  been  due  to  the  steady  encroachment  of 
the  utilitarian  or  common-sense  code  of  morals 
upon  the  dogmatic;  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  men  point  to  the  moral 
advances  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
Dark  Ages,  they  always  point  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  agencies  whose  tendency  is  to 
increase  the  happiness  and  decrease  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  world.  Were  happiness 
not  the  end  of  morality  such  advancement,  of 
course,  would  be  no  evidence  of  morality." 

"The  old  method  has  given  us  the  politics 
of  commerce — ^the  new  one  will  give  us  the 
politics  of  utility." 
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''The  educative  effect  of  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  dilemma  of  intuitionism  is  great- 
er and  more  broadening  than  that  of  a  college 
education,  since  at  one  stroke  it  abolishes 
preteromania,  pathomania,  and  much  of 
logomania.  The  mind  which  once  ma$ter$ 
it  is  emancipated." 

The  second  factor  of  happiness  is  the  adap- 
tation of  a  man  to  his  environment.  The  vol- 
untary acts  of  a  man  with  reference  to  his 
environment,  so  far  as  they  are  useful,  are 
consumptive  or  productive.  Consumptive 
acts  are  positive  when  they  are  designed  to 
result  in  a  surplus  of  happiness  and  negative 
when  they  result  in  a  surplus  of  unhappiness. 
Productive  acts  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
according  to  their  immediate  effect.  Happi- 
ness is  the  immediate  purpose  in  consumption 
and  the  indirect  or  ultimate  purpose  in  pro- 
duction. There  can  be  a  surplus  of  happiness 
in  an  individual  only  when  he  is  engaged  in 
positive  consumption  or  pleasant  production. 
The  realm  of  pleasant  production  is  compara- 
tively small.  Labor  is  unpleasant.  The 
function  of  production  produces  a  great  bal- 
ance of  unhappiness.  ''No  one  who  clearly 
understands  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  can  indorse  the  morality  of  those  who 
make  of  toil  a  fetish  and  deem  it  an  end  in 
itself." 

The  law  of  fatigue  is  expressed  graphically 
in  mathematical  diagrams  representing  du- 
ration and  intensity  of  labor.  The  surplus 
of  pain  involved  in  labor  makes  labor  literally 
immoral.  The  only  thing  which  makes  pro- 
ductive labor  a  duty  is  the  moral  demand  in 
the  happiness  involved  in  consumption.  Pro- 
duction is  moral  only  because  it  leads  to  con- 
sumption. A  purely  productive  existence 
cannot  be  justified  because  it  involves  an  out- 
put of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Unless  the 
intensity  of  consumption  is  considerable,  it  is 
impossible  in  a  world  in  which  men  devote 
the  majority  of  their  waking  hours  to  pro- 
duction, to  make  their  lives  worth  while.  As 
happiness  is  the  end  of  existence  and  as  the 
immediate  purpose  of  consiunptive  acts  is  to 
produce  happiness,  the  adjustment  and  regu- 
lation of  consumption  so  that  it  shall  result  in 
the  highest  and  greatest  possible  happiness 
becomes  a  question  of  supreme  importance. 

Consumption  may  be  monotonous — ^pro- 
duce satiation.  It  is  not  pleasure  that  palls, 
but  the  consumptive  act  that  fails  after  a 
while  to  reproduce  the  pleasure.  Even  in 
positive  consumption — ^that  which  is  designed 


to  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness — the  Uw 
of  fatigue  soon  operates,  and  the  high  points 
in  happiness-production  are  not  easilj  or  long 
maintained.  There  is  infinite  variation  in 
consumptive  efficiency  and  also  in  consump- 
tive capacity.  $10  may  be  said  to  have  a  ce^ 
tain  amount  of  happiness-producing  poten- 
tiality, but  given  to  a  man  who  has  been  living 
on  $50  a  year,  it  will  unquestionably  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  happiness  than  when 
spent  by  the  man  whose  expenses  run  up  into 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Even  a  second  $10 
will  give  less  happiness  than  the  first  to  the 
$50  man. 

Our  industrial  world  has  gone  production- 
mad.  Its  passion  is  to  make  things  and  too 
little  thought  is  given  as  to  the  use  of  the  things 
that  are  made.  The  function  of  consump- 
tion needs  closer  attention.  The  goal  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  attainment  of  a  iwAirifniini 
standard  of  consumption-efficiency  at  a  min- 
imum expense  in  labor  cost.  And  the  equa- 
tion is  a  social,  not  an  individual  one.  Jus- 
tice requires  some  sort  of  equality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  and  nature,  with  its 
law  of  fatigue  and  its  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns of  happiness,  seeks  to  support  this  de- 
mand of  justice.  The  consumption  of  $1,- 
000,000  worth  of  wealth  in  a  year  wfll  prodnoe 
more  happiness  if  it  be  distributed  among 
100  persons  than  if  it  be  all  consumed  by  one 
person.  But  the  consumption  of  $1,000,000 
worth  of  wealth  in  one  year  distributed  among 
10,000  persons  would  force  the  whole  com- 
munity into  the  zone  of  under-consumptioii, 
and  since  the  output  of  such  a  communitf 
would  be  negative — miseir  instead  of  happi- 
ness— ^it  would  be  worse  than  no  conunumtj 
at  all. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  factor  of  happi- 
ness which  is  the  number  of  sentient  beings 
in  relation  to  their  environment  and  capacity 
for  happiness 

In  the  application  of  this  utilitarian  philoso- 
phy which  he  terms  the  "technology  of  happi- 
ness" (and  no  one  wiU  question  its  techidcal 
quality)  to  the  affairs  of  life,  we  are  brought 
rapidly  and  with  syllogistic  exactness,  to  some 
very  startling  if  not  revolutionary  conclusioDS. 

Competition  is  seen  at  once  to  be  unutilita- 
rian,  and  the  competitive  system  of  industry 
both  unscientific  and  immoral,  violating  the 
principles  of  common-sense  and  producinf 
more  misery  than  happiness.  Our  entiie 
competitive  civilization  comes  under  this  in- 
dictment, and  if  the  indictment  holds,  die 
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soda]  and  economic  world  must  be  a  failure. 
A  test  is  proposed.  The  United  States  is  the 
best  product  of  the  capitalistic  system.  New 
York  City  is  the  best  product  of  the  system 
in  the  United  States.  Now,  is  New  York 
City  producing  more  happiness  or  unhappiness  ? 
The  reader  is  invited  to  apply  two  tests  to  this 
inquiry. 

**  First,  I  invite  him  in  imagination  to  walk 
the  streets  and  visit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  metropolis  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
carefully  to  note  the  evidences  of  pleasure 
and  pain  with  an  impartial  eye.  Let  him  visit 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  and  the 
middle  classes,  and  observe  their  habits  and 
their  means  of  happiness.  Are  they  ever  un- 
happy— if  so,  how  many  hours  a  day  and 
what  is  the  intensity  of  their  unhappiness — 
he  may  be  sure  that  during  their  hours  of 
production  they  are,  on  the  average,  not  happy, 
though  the  intensity  of  pain  during  those  hours 
may  be  but  slight — and  certainly  half  of  their 
waking  life  is  spent  in  production.  Are  they 
ever  happy — ^if  so,  it  is  generally  during  the 
hours  of  consumption,  while  eating,  attend- 
ing entertainments,  driving,  reading,  playing 
some  game,  or  sitting  quietly  at  home  with 
family  or  friends.  How  many  hours  a  day 
are  they  doing  these  things,  and  what  is  the 
average  intensity  during  these  hours?  Is  it 
one,  three,  six,  ten  hedons — it  must  be  of  iome 
average  intensity — we  cannot  determine  what, 
but  let  the  reader  estimate  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. Let  him  repeat  these  observations 
among  the  much  greater  multitude  who  live 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  ranging  from  the 
moderately  poor  to  the  destitute — ^what  is 
their  average  duration  of  consumption,  and 
what  the  intensity  thereof?  Let  him  go 
through  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  million- 
aire, but  let  him  also  visit  the  squalid  tene- 
ment of  the  victim  of  poverty,  outnumbering 
the  first,  five  hundred  to  one.  Let  him  not 
ignore  the  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do,  the  healthy,  the  morally 
wholesome — ^but  neither  let  him  ignore  the 
unhappiness  to  be  found  in  the  tenement 
houses,  the  hospitals,  the  alms-houses,  the 
gutters,  the  jails,  and  the  dives.  Taking  a 
bird's-eye-view  of  these  things,  let  him  can- 
didly ask  himself  this  question:  Would  you, 
or  would  you  not,  be  willing  to  experience  aU 
the  pain  felt  in  New  York  in  a  year,  for  all  the 
pleasure  felt  there  in  the  same  time  ?  This  is 
but  inquiring  whether  the  totality  of  life  in 


New  York  is  self-supporting.  An  affirmative 
answer  means  that  the  total  product  of  the 
dty  is,  at  least,  better  than  nothing.  A  nega- 
tive answer  means  that  it  is  worse  than  noth- 
ing. How  ma^y  men  who  knew  that  they 
would  be  taken  literally  at  their  word,  would 
dare  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ? 

"A  second  test  is  suggestible  which  may 
perhaps  be  more  readily  put  into  practice  than 
this  one.  If,  as  we  have  contended,  the  test 
of  equivalence  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  prefer- 
ence, as  determined  by  memoiy  rather  than 
antidpation,  then  the  test  of  whether  a  given 
period  has  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  pain  or 
pleasure  to  an  individual  is  best  ascertained 
by  determining  whether  that  individual  would 
prefer  living  over  again  that  period,  or  one 
containing  exactly  the  same  quantities  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  to  not  living  it  over  again. 
Let  this  test  be  applied  to  the  average  dtizen 
of  New  York  for  an  average  day  or  an  average 
year — not  to  an  exceptional  citizen  for  an  ex- 
ceptional day  or  an  exceptional  year.  The 
average  man  in  New  York  is  a  laborer;  he 
can  avail  himself  of  no  more,  and  generally  of 
less,  labor  than  that  which  he  himself  supplies. 
The  average  woman  in  New  York  is  a  laborer 
also,  though  not  necessarily  a  wage  laborer. 
Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  average  adult 
dweller  in  New  York  at  the  dose  of  an  average 
day  whether  he  or  she  is  glad  or  sorry  that  the 
day  is  done — ^whether  he  or  she  would  prefer 
living  it  over  again  to  not  living  it  over  again, 
just  as  it  was.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
result  of  such  inquiry  ?  " 

From  such  premises  the  condusion  is  '*that 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  the  modem  competitive  system  in  the 
western  world,  yields  a  less  output  of  happi- 
ness per  acre  per  day  or  year  than  when  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  discovered  its  site — that  it  was 
more  useful  as  an  undiscovered  wilderness 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  contributed  more  to 
that  output  whidi  it  is  the  only  useful  object 
of  sodety  to  produce — happiness.  What 
then  shall  we  think  of  all  the  lucubration 
about  prosperity  and  national  greatness  so 
frequently  heard?  What  relation,  if  any, 
have  these  things  to  utility?  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  height  of  presumption  for  any  nation, 
or  any  representative  of  a  nation,  to  boast  of 
its  success  when  universal  annihilation  would 
result  in  still  greater  success — at  least  a  greater 
success  in  the  production  of  anything  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  produce.'* 
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As  natural  competition  is  a  failure,  so  also 
are  the  efforts  to  induce  artificial  competition 
or  to  regulate  it.  When  the  stage  of  pseudo- 
socialism  is  reached  our  author  finds  it  but  a 
vain  attempt  to  patch  up  the  system  of  capi- 
talism; still  he  accepts  the  moyement  toward 
government-ownership  as  a  step  in  industrial 
evolution  and  preferable  to  private  monopoly. 

His  democracy  is  radical  and  consistent. 
There  are  no  real  democracies  in  existence. 
But  there  are  means  and  devices  already  de- 
veloped making  democracy  possible. 

"Among  the  most  important  of  them  are 
the  iniUaUve  and  referendum,  constituting 
means  whereby  an  approximation  to  direct 
legislation  may  be  secured.  These  devices 
are,  in  reality,  extensions  of  the  town-meeting 
principle,  whereby  the  people  vote  directly 
for  measures,  instead  of  for  men,  and  thus 
legislate  for  themselves  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  readily  deranged  and  corrupted  repre- 
sentative system.  The  details  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  I  shall  not  discuss  here — ^they 
are  capable  of  much  variation  and  have  stood 
the  test  of  long  trial — notably  in  Switzerland. 
Every  democracy  should  adopt  them  as  the 
most  efficient  means  yet  proposed  of  prevent- 
ing lapse  into  oligarchy.  The  referendum 
has  been  occasionally  employed  in  this  coun- 
try by  states  and  municipalities,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  means  prescribed  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution for  securing  amendments  to  that  in- 
strument. No  evils  have  thus  far  developed 
in  its  employment.  The  fact  that  in  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  referendiun  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  have  not  troubled  them- 
selves to  record  their  preferences  has  often 
been  dted  as  a  reason  why  the  opportunity  to 
record  them  should  be  denied  the  people  al- 
together. Such  a  criticism  is  shallow.  Be- 
cause a  majority  does  not  care  to  express  its 
preferences  on  some  matter  in  which  it  is  not 
interested  affords  no  reason  for  believing  that 
it  does  not  care  to  express  them  on  matters 
in  which  it  is  interested.  Whenever  the 
measures  on  which  the  people  are  called  upon 
to  directly  decide  have  an  essential  relation 
to  their  happiness  they  will  take  sufficient 
interest  to  vote  upon  them,  and  the  state  in 
which  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  denied  them 
has  but  an  inferior  claim  to  the  name  of  a 
democracy.  As  a  supplement  to  direct-legis- 
lation, an  indirect  system  is  essential  in  all 
large  conununities,  but  as  the  sole  means  of 
transcribing  the  will  of  the  people  into  law  it 


is  imperfect  and  unsafe.  The  present  ptilj 
system  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  ii 
but  a  bimgling  affair,  and  aelf-seeken  haw 
not  usually  encountered  much  difficulty  ■ 
using  it  to  defeat  the  people's  will.  Despite 
its  defects,  the  democratic  theory  is  the  onlf 
reasonable  one  thus  far  proposed,  since  bo 
other  creates  even  a  moderate  piesomptiai 
that  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  society  vl 
be  in  the  interests  of  Justice.^ 
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It  is  only  in  sodalism,  however,  that  de- 
mocracy can  ever  find  its  realization.  **FBeii- 
do-socialism  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  so- 
cialism, and  most  of  those  of  competitioD, 
without  the  advantage  of  socialism  in  pio- 
moting  the  efficiency  of  consumpti<m,  nor 
that  of  competition  in  promoting  the  effidencj 
of  production."  The  promotion  of  efficxnc^ 
in  consumption  is  the  great  need  of  the  wodd. 
We  have  gone  production-mad.  We  mut 
learn  how  to  consume.  At  present  we  waile. 
Socialism  is  the  way  to  make  consumptioi 
most  effective — ^to  produce  hi4>puiess  in  tiie 
world. 

But  our  author  has  examined  his  socialiflB 
very  carefully  and  pruned  it  somewhat.  Whit 
he  offers  us  is  "a  modification  of  aodalifli 
which  will  presumably  combine  aD  the  ad- 
vantages of  public  monop(^y  with  the  single 
advantage  of  competition*'  (efliciency  of  pio- 
duction).  This  system  which  he  piopom 
he  calls  "Pantocrecy."  It  is  expounded  is 
eight  sections  as  foUows: 

"1.  Public  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. Retention  of  the  wage  system  and 
abolition  of  profit. 

"2.  Organization  of  a  system  of  distiibii- 
tion,  whereby  supply  of,  and  demand  for, 
products  may  be  adjusted. 

**S.  Organization  of  a  national  labor  ex- 
change, whereby  supply  of,  and  demand  for, 
labor  may  be  adjusted. 

"4.  Organization  of  an  inspection  system, 
whereby  the  quality  of  products  may  be  main- 
tained at  a  definite  standard. 

'5.  Application  of  labor  to  production. 
'6.  Organization  of  invention. 
7.  Old-age  insurance. 

"8.  Reform  of  education." 

These  propositions  are  discussed  in  deiil 
and  then  the  author  applies  the  tests  of  Ui 
utilitarian  philosoptiy  to  them.  Tlie  eom- 
petitive  system,  of  course,  can  stand  no  sock 
test,  but  "pantocracy"  can.    ft  would  ib- 
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prove  the  quality  of  the  "happiness-produc- 
ing agent'*;  it  would  permit  more  happiness 
in  work,  it  would  conserve  natural  resources; 
it  would  promote  the  use  of  machinery  in  the 
arts;  it  would  solve  the  labor  problem;  it 
would  provide  substantial  equality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth;  it  would  increase  leisure 
and  wages  at  the  same  time;  it  would  restrict 
both  the  propagation  of  the  race  and  the  death- 
rate  and  produce  a  better  numerical  adjust- 
ment of  the  population  to  its  surroimdings. 
It  would  thus  fulfil  all  the  main  conditions  of 
bappiness-produdng  efficiency. 

Any  restricted  attempt  to  summarize  Mr. 
Mackaye's  argument  cannot  but  fail  to  do  it 
justice.  He  lays  a  deeper  and  safer  founda- 
tion for  his  socialism  than  Marx  laid,  and  he 
undermines  most  thoroughly  the  system  of 
ethics  upon  which  the  political  and  economic 
dogmas  of  competition  and  laiuez  faire  have 
been  based.  Many  of  his  most  sjrmpathetic 
readers,  I  imagine,  will  be  unable  to  agree 
with  his  conclusions  as  to  the  inefficacy  and 
futility  of  what  he  calls  pseudo-socialism,  or 
the  inevitableness  of  full-fledged  socialism, 
but  these  conclusions  are  not  so  important 
nor  so  secure  as  the  premises,  or  at  least  the 
main  premises,  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
While  the  suggestions  made  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  installing  the  new  social  system 
have  their  interest  and  value  and  may  be 
nearer  to  the  realm  of  actual  probabflities 
than  anything  of  the  kind  in  Bellamy  or  Marx, 
they  may  still  be  easily  forgotten  by  many  a 
reader  upon  whom  the  book  itself  makes  an 
indelible  impression. 

Ralph  Albertbon. 


Induttrial  America.  By  J.  Laurence  Lano- 
lin, Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25 
net.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  is  well  indicated 
by  the  six  subjects  treated,  namely:  "Ameri- 
can Competition  With  Europe,"  "Protection- 
ism and  Reciprocity,"  "The  Labor  Problem," 
''The  Railway  Question,"  "The  Banking 
Problem,"  and  "The  Present  Status  of  Eco- 
nomic Thinldng  in  the  United  States." 

On  all  such  topics  the  head  of  a  department 
of  the  great  Chicago  University  is  supposed 
to  speak  with  authority,  and  he  has  given  us 
mudi  of  value.    For  example  there  are  maps 


showing  the  different  railway  systems,  and 
diagrams  showing  the  liabilities  of  banks  and 
the  relative  amount  of  different  kinds  of  money 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
way  important  knowledge  is  conveyed  at  a 
g^ce. 

The  book  also  contains  some  strong  state- 
ments concerning  the  political  situation.  In 
discussing  protectionism  the  author  takes  the 
most  radical  position,  and  shows  up  the  bane- 
ful political  effects  of  the  ultra-protection 
policy.  In  fact  he  admits  the  "treason  of  the 
Senate"  and  states  it  in  strong  general  terms 
as  forcibly  as  David  Graham  Phillips  himself. 
He  says: 

"As  a  lover  of  my  country,  it  is  a  painful 
duty  to  explain  the  operation  of  some  forces 
now  at  work  in  our  political  life;  and  only 
because,  as  a  scientific  student,  I  am  expected 
to  make  a  truthful  report,  could  I  be  obliged 
to  mention  them  here. 

"Never  has  the  upper  house  of  Congress 
been  held  so  cheaply  by  the  citizen  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  traditional  and  honorable  title 
of  senator  now  covers  the  mountebank,  the 
unscrupulous  lumber  or  mining  king,  or  the 
successful  manipulator  of  State  legislators 
throu^  the  use  of  corporation  interests  with- 
in the  States.  The  demagogue  who  bums 
red  lights  before  the  masses  to  cheat  them 
into  the  idea  that  he  is  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  who  is  thereby  voted  into  the  Senate,  is 
a  dean  person  compared  to  the  man  who 
takes  his  seat  in  that  august  body  knowing 
that  he  would  not  be  there  were  he  not  willing 
to  vote  and  act — ^not  as  the  representative  <^ 
all  the  people,  but — as  the  attorney  for  large 
private  interests.  There  are  senators,  it  is 
true,  of  eloquence,  ability,  astute  statesman- 
ship, commanding  leaniing  in  the  law,  and 
hi^  personal  int^^ty;  but  it  is  also  true  at 
this  very  hour  that  a  biU  touching  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sugar-trust,  or  of  many  another 
great  interest  protected  by  the  tariff,  could 
not  possibly  pass  the  Senate.  This  is  an  un- 
mistakable consequence  of  embarking  on  a 
policy  by  which  industries  are  directly  ^ected 
in  their  profit  and  loss  by  legislation.  The 
concerns  of  the  State  as  a  whole  become  thus 
inextricably  entan^^  with  the  pecuniaiy 
gains  of  special  interests  or  of  private  persons. 
This  situation  would  be  Mack  indeed  if  it 
were  supposed  that  all  idio  vote  in  favor  of 
special  interests  do  so  because  they  are  person- 
ally corrupt.    Tins  is  not  true.    V«r|  TfiasK^ 
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senators,  no  doubt»  vote  according  to  the  de- 
clared policy  of  their  party,  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong;  and  others  may  honestly  believe 
that  protectionism  or  favors  to  the  'trusts' 
are  of  advantage  to  the  country. 

*'This  explanation  gives  us  the  clew  as  to 
the  reason  why  enormous  sums  of  money  are 
spent  in  our  political  campaigns.  The  Amer- 
ican electorate  is  not  more  venal  than  that  of 
other  countries — such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  England;  but  a  system  under  which  the 
rise  or  fall  of  great  industries  depends  upon  a 
vote  of  Congress,  puts  an  enormous  premium 
on  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections. 
When  industries  owe  their  existence,  not  to 
exceptional  skill,  situation,  climate,  or  natural 
resources,  but  to  a  slender  majority  in  a  vote 
of  Congress,  the  industrial  situation  must  al- 
ways be  highly  artificial  and  unstable.  The 
questionable  morals  by  which  such  an  arti- 
ficial situation  is  perpetuated  from  decade  to 
decade  cannot  but  leave  its  baleful  influence 
on  our  politics  and  on  the  character  of  many 
of  our  public  men.  But  mark  this:  it  could 
not  in  reason  be  otherwise  when,  in  eveiy 
national  election — or  in  any  election  of  State 
legislators — ^the  prizes  at  stake  are  not  merely 
the  spoils  of  office  (which.  Heaven  knows,  are 
bad  enough!),  but  the  multitudinous  interests 
of  billions  of  invested  capital.  It  may  be  that 
the  material  gains  to  industry  from  the  pro- 
tective system  are  so  great  and  so  highly  val- 
ued that  they  vastly  overbalance  the  moral 
degradation  of  our  political  life;  but,  if  so, 
we  ought  to  know  the  price  we  are  paying, 
and  fully  realise  it. 

"So  acute  a  politician  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  England,  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States.  Once  estab- 
lish protective  duties,  even  at  a  low  level — no 
matter  on  what  grounds,  imperial  or  local — 
and  heavy  campaign  funds  will  inevitably  be 
drawn  to  support  the  candidates  of  the  party 
pledged  to  maintain  the  new  duties.  A  new 
motive  is  introduced;  it  is  not  whether  you 
approve  this  or  that  foreign  policy,  this  or 
that  position  on  the  army,  this  or  that  educa- 
tional scheme — but  whether  your  personal 
pecuniary  interests  will  be  secured  by  the 
election  of  a  certain  man.  There  comes  in 
the  damaging  confusion  between  political 
principles  and  self-interest — which  is  the  very 
essence  of  bribery.  As  a  consequence  there 
arises  a  kind  of  candidate  for  office,  not  be- 
cause he  has  convictions  on  public  questions, 
but  because  he  is  expected  to  vote  for  iron,  or 


for  ale.  There  are  thus  created  oonditiou 
which  lower  both  the  moral  tone  of  the  eJedoB 
and  the  character  of  the  public  officials.  Wat 
is  the  end  in  view  ?  A  group  of  party  msnft* 
gers,  once  in  power,  can  command  unlimited 
money  and  active  support  in  every  test  d 
power  on  the  hustings;  and  as  time  goes  on  I 
can  practically  intrench  itself  in  office  beliiiMl 
the  self-interest  of  industrial  establishments. 
With  the  example  of  America  before  her,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  Great  Britain  shook! 
be  willing  to  exchange  the  present  high  kfel 
of  morals  among  her  members  of  Parliament 
for  a  class  of  men  who  place  private  interats 
above  the  true  Hfe  of  the  state. 

"The  leaders  of  protectionism  are  in  the 
Senate,  and  control  that  body.  Thereby  th^ 
are  able  to  make  their  policy  a  continuing  one, 
without  any  interruptions  due  to  the  eledioi 
of  a  hostile  majority  in  the  lower  house,  or  to 
a  change  in  the  Executive.  Moreover,  tk 
control  of  the  press  by  force  majeure  is  at 
instrument  of  great  influence  with  the  puhlic. 
An  extended  chain  of  newspapers  supports 
all  the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party;  ami 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  policies,  the  psitf 
leaders  easily  determine  not  only  what  should 
be  said  loudly,  but  also  what  should  not  be 
said.  In  fact,  these  men  are  astute  in  pu^ 
veying  to  the  press-agents,  either  a  tentatiTe 
scheme  with  which  to  sound  the  public,  or 
the  constant  iteration  of  a  necessary  idea- 
such  as  that  protection  protects  the  working- 
man,  or  a  careful  suppression  of  discussk* 
on  a  critical  question.'* 

These  words  were  spoken  to  the  students 
of  a  German  university,  for  the  book  is  made 
up  of  lectures  given  in  Europe,  and  express 
the  deliberate  convictions,  painfully  uttered, 
of  the  man  who  holds  a  very  high  position  in 
the  field  of  political  science.  What  more  can 
be  said  to  convince  the  American  pe<^le  that 
"times  are  ripe  and  rotten  ripe  for  change,** 
in  the  upper  house  of  Congress  and  also  in  the 
System  that  creates  and  fosters  the  viUainous 
condition  of  things  ? 

But  while  we  believe  Professor  Laui^blin 
has  not  over-stated  the  facts  concerning  the 
Senate,  we  wonder  at  his  inability  to  reason 
consistently  when  he  attempts  to  discuss  sodm 
other  important  problems.  We  note  again 
that,  according  to  Laug^ilin,  the  kind  of  men 
who  go  to  Congress  is  detenmned  by  fin^inrbl 
inter^ts.  "As  a  consequence,**  he  sayii 
"there  arises  a  kind  of  candidate  for  office, 
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not  because  he  has  convictions  on  public 
questions,  but  because  he  is  expected  to  vote 
for  iron  or  for  ale.  There  are  thus  created 
conditions  that  lower  both  the  moral  tone  of 
the  electors,  and  the  character  of  the  public 
officials." 

Truer  words  than  these  were  never  uttered, 
but  when  he  comes  to  discuss  municipal-own- 
ership the  learned  professor  is  incapable  of 
applying  the  same  course  of  reasoning.  In 
an  attempt  to  explain  American  Socialism  he 
utters  the  following  crudities: 

"Apart  from  the  common  desire  to  abolish 
private  property,  and  the  general  acceptance 
of  some  foim  of  organization,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  tenets  of  American 
Socialism.  They  vary  with  the  conditions  of 
business,  with  the  personal  influence  of  some 
leader,  and  with  geographical  situation.  The 
panacea  of  Socialism  is  urged  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  the  ills  of  society.  Poverty,  lack 
of  employment,  and  the  lack  of  opportimity 
are  charged  upon  the  existing  forms  of  society, 
rather  than  upon  the  usual  characteristics  of 
human  nature.  Since  crime  is  in  the  main 
an  offense  against  property,  since  the  desire 
to  obtain  property  is  the  cause  of  unprincipled 
treatment  of  others,  and  since  the  possession 
of  wealth  gives  enormous  power  which  is  sure 
to  be  abused,  the  Socialist  holds  that  the  abo- 
lition of  property  would  remove  the  main 
incentive  to  wrongdoing  which  now  degrades 
society. 

*'More  recently  this  doctrine  has  lain  be- 
hind the  movement  for  municipal  ownership 
of  various  public,  or  quasi-public,  utilities. 
It  is  in  essence  an  attempt  to  fly  from  ills  we 
know  to  those  we  know  not.  The  abuses  in 
methods  of  granting  franchises  for  gas,  street 
railways,  and  the  Jike,  are  not  denied;  but  it 
is  denied  that  municipalities,  whi.ch  have 
proved  themselves  unfit  to  protect  the  public 
in  making  deals  with  private  companies,  are 
likely  to  be  fit  to  carry  on  a  large  business 
corporation  successfully.  Until  the  spoils  of 
office  are  eliminated  from  municipal  politics, 
as  they  are  in  Grermany — ^and  as  sometime 
they  will  be  in  America — ^it  is  folly  to  propose 
municipal  ownership.  To  settle  the  question 
fairly,  the  results  of  municipal  ownership 
under  honest  and  competent  guidance  should 
be  compared  only  with  the  results  of  private 
management  under  an  intelligent  and  honest 
dty  government." 


fessor  see  that  the  same  influences  that  cor- 
rupt the  United  States  Senate,  corrupt  also 
the  dty  government,  so  that  an  honest  dty 
government  is  a  practical  impossibility  under 
the  present  System?  Why  should  an  honest 
Senate,  requiring  only  two  men  from  a  state, 
be  practically  impossiUe  because  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  a  dty  board  of  aldermen 
with  equally  sinister  influences  at  work,  not 
be  impossible  also  ? 

The  reader  wiU  also  note  that  this  learned, 
consdentious  and  sdentific  professor,  who  is 
so  pained  to  expose  the  Senate,  and  does  it 
simply  as  a  sdentific  duty,  speaks  of  a  common 
desire  on  the  part  of  sodalists  "to  abolish 
private  property."  This  expression  occurs 
several  times.  It  is  used  first  in  the  following 
connection: 

'*  While  each  individual  has  a  more  or  less 
developed  code  of  ethics,  suffident  unto  him- 
self, sometimes  there  arises  a  cult  whose  be- 
liefs, while  differing  widely  in  themselves, 
have  some  common  basis  of  agreement.  A 
loose  union  of  ethical,  political,  and  economic 
tenets,  more  or  less  vaguely  reasoned  out, 
but  animated  by  a  common  feeling  of  discon- 
tent with  the  existing  economic  conditions, 
seems  to  lie  behind  the  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sodalists.  Their  point  of  contact  with 
scientific  economics  is  not  easy  to  define. 
Socialism  with  us  is  not  necesscirily  opposed 
to  individualism;  in  fact,  extreme  individual- 
ism is  the  mother  of  Anarchism,  and  Anar- 
chists are  very  often  only  embryo  Socialists. 
As  a  rule,  our  Sodalists  retain  a  belief  in  some 
organization  of  sodety,  thereby  differing  from 
the  Anarchists;  but  the  common  sodalistic 
tenet  is  the  abolition  of  private  property." 

As  a  majority  of  the  learned  professors  of 
political  economy  have  a  set  of  hair-splitting 
definitions  of  their  own,  we  do  not  Imow  in 
what  sense  Mr.  Laughlin  intends  to  use  the 
word  property^  but  in  the  conmion  sense  used 
by  sodalists  known  to  the  reviewer,  the  aim 
is  not  to  abolish  private  property,  at  all,  but 
private  capital,  and  that  only  so  far  as  said 
capital  is  used  to  develop  monopoly.  Is  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin  a  blunderer,  or  is  he  artfully 
trying  to  prejudice  the  public  against  a  doc- 
trine as  truly  sdentific  as  anything  likely  to 
emanate  from  the  Rockefeller  University  ? 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Why  cannot  this  Chicago  University  pro-    Advanced  Civics.    By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.D. 
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Qoth.    Pp.  441.    New  York:    The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

Thib  book  is  a  timely  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  literature  of  the  day. 
In  the  contest  sure  to  be  upon  us,  between  the 
forces  of  privilege  and  reaction  on  the  one 
ride  and  of  progress  and  democraqr  on  the 
other,  the  imparting  of  sound  notions  of  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  the 
diffusing  of  correct  information  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  government,  national,  state  and  local, 
and  the  inculcation  of  a  just  sense  of  the  bene- 
fits and  obligations  of  citizenship,  present  a 
task  of  the  highest  importance.  A  work, 
such  as  Dr.  Forman  has  given  us,  which  will 
make  easy  the  instruction  of  intelligent  youth 
and  whidi  can  be  very  profitably^  studied  by 
the  average  adult  is,  therefore,  to  be  wel- 
comed as  one  of  the  forces  which  are  con- 
spiring to  bring  about  a  better  civic  life.  The 
demand  implied  in  the  production  of  the  book 
is  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  dealing 
respectively  with  the  principles  which  under- 
lie our  governmental  system,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  governmental  machine  and  the 
practical  working  of  that  machine  with  some 
of  the  practical  problems  connected  with  that 
work.  The  arrangement  of  chapters  and 
their  subdivision  are  such  that  it  is  well  adap- 
ted to  use  as  a  text-book  in  high  schoob  and 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  fact, 
the  author  states  that  the  plan  adopted  is  the 
outgrowth  of  classroom  experience.  The 
subjects  are,  as  becomes  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, treated  concisely,  yet  not  obscurely. 
Each  paragraph  embraces  matter  whidi 
could  without  prolixity,  be  lengthened  to  a 
chapter,  and  each  chapter  could  be  extended 
to  an  essay,  and  yet  one  who  will  thoughtfully 
read  the  text  just  as  it  is,  will  obtain  what 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
constitutional  government.  It  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  merits  of  the  work  if  one  feeb 
that  one  can  detect  a  few  inaccuracies  of 
statement  or  errors  in  conclusion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  views  expressed  are  "safe  and 
sane,''  and  fair  and  just  as  well. 

The  average  dtisen  of  mature  years,  would 
be  much  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  our 
state  and  national  constitutions  and  the  rela- 
tions between  them,  by  a  perusal  of  this  work. 
Much  that  is  vague  in  hb  ideas  as  to  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  dual  governments  under 
which  he  lives  would  be  clarified.    In  treat- 


ing of  the  "spirit  of  federal  expansion,''  the 
author  says:  "The  federal  government  has 
not  gone  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  bring  states 
into  the  Union  by  force"  and  that  ''Expan- 
sion has  always  meant  an  extension  of  popu- 
lar and  constitutional  government  and  an 
increased  enjoyment  of  civil  liber^."  In  a 
qualified  sense  thb  b  true,  but  to  accept  it  as 
literally  exact  one  must  first  forget  certain 
facts  of  the  last  decade,  and  must  ignore 
certain  "dependencies"  now. 

In  treating  of  political  parties  Dr.  Fonnan 
says  the  "Republican  party  b  descended 
from  the  Federalists,  and  b  the  party  of  loose 
construction."  That  the  Republican  party 
under  its  present  leadership  b  inclined  to  a 
free-and-easy  interpretation  of  the  Federd 
Constitution  may  well  be  conceded,  but  that 
it  was  in  the  beginning  a  descendant  of  the 
old  Federalist  party,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  ha^e 
stoutly  denied,  as  would  multitudes  of  "Jef- 
fersonian  Democrats"  like  TrumbuU,  Ham- 
lin and  Chase,  who  shared  in  its  creation. 
The  author  pronounces  a  healthy  doctrine, 
however,  when  he  declares  that  when  party 
loyalty  leads  a  man  into  voting  for  dangerous 
measures  and  for  dbhonest  men  "he  b  not  a 
free  citizen  but  b  the  victim  of  a  despotism." 
It  b  thb  willing  submission  to  thb  "  despotism" 
that  makes  possible  that  degree  of  corruptioo 
in  our  cities  in  which  consbts  the  chief  menace 
to  our  institutions.  It  b  on  thb  self-imposed 
"despotism"  that  the  "boss"  counts,  and  on 
the  almost  certainty  of  its  continued  force  he 
bases  hb  plans. 

The  chapter  on  "Civil  Liberty"  condenses 
much  mighty  hbtory  into  trifling  space,  hi 
referring  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  author  briefly  but  deariy 
points  out  what  a  surprisingly  large  numbtf 
of  intelligent  people  fail  to 'comprehend,  that 
it  b  to  our  State  and  not  to  our  National  Con- 
stitution that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  safe- 
guarding of  our  personal  liberty.  The  rights 
declared  in  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  do  not,  the  author  makes 
dear,  belong  to  the  American  citizen  unless 
hb  State  Constitution  likewise  guarantees 
them  to  him.  " The  Federal  Government  can- 
not deprive  a  citizen  of  any  of  these  ri^ts, 
but  the  state  can.  For  example.  Congress 
cannot  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  but 
a  state  legislature  can  do  so  if  the  State  Con- 
stitution does  not  forbid.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  guarantee  the  rights  whidi 
the  Constitution  forbids  it  to  infringe.     It  is 
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to  the  State  Constitution  that  we  must  look 
for  most  of  the  positive  guarantees  of  our  dvil 
liberty."  At  a  time  when  the  National  gov- 
ernment is  being  looked  to  for  aid  in  so  many 
directions  it  is  well  that  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  states  in  our  governmental 
order  be  held  boldly  before  the  public  eye. 
The  author  well  observes:  "The  Constitu- 
tions, however,  do  not  create  civil  liberty. 
Liberty  is  not  an  artificial  creation  of  a  con- 
vention. It  is  a  divine  gift  bestowed  only 
upon  those  wiio  make  themselves  worthy  of 
it.  ...  All  the  Constitution  can  do  is  to  give 
liberty  a  voice." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  author,  unfortunately  (and,  no 
doubt,  unwittingly)  falls  into  what  appears 
to  be  a  recognition  as  legitimate  exercise  of 
power,  what  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
only  executive  bribery  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives He  states,  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent, that  "through  his  influence  as  a  party 
leader  and  as  a  distributor  of  patronage,  he 
can  often  cause  Congress  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  his  messages."  It  is 
hard  to  see  the  moral  distinction  between  a 
President  as  "a  distributor  of  patronage" 
for  the  votes  of  Congressmen  and  the  state  or 
municipal  "boss"  as  "a  distributor  of  jobs^' 
or  other  desirable  things,  for  votes  of  legis- 
lators or  coundlmen.  A  severe  blow  at  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  nation  will  have  been 
struck  when  the  people  come  to  regard  as  a 
proper  exercise  of  executive  power  the  be- 
stowal of  patronage  by  the  President  to  secure 
votes  of  representatives  for  his  pet  measures, 
however  wise  and  beneficial  they  nuty  be. 

One  inaccuracy  to  be  noted,  lest  the  stu- 
dent be  misled,  is  the  statement  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  "fills  vacancies  occurring 
among  the  state's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress." Another  error  of  statement  is  under 
the  head  of  the  judiciary  where  the  author 
says  that  if  the  case  before  the  court  is  novel, 
and  there  is  no  law,  "either  customary  or 
written,  which  will  fit  the  case,  the  judge  may 
nevertheless  render  a  decision,"  and  that  thus 
grow  up  "case  laws"  as  distinguished  from 
legislative  enactments.  It  is  true  that  courts 
sometimes  do  act  as  the  author  suggests,  but 
such  action  is  always  a  usurpation  known  as 
"judicial  legislation."  If  it  were  permissible 
under  our  system  the  judiciary  would  not  be 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government,  but 
would  be  a  legislative  power  with  no  consti- 
tutional   restraint.    The    author    doubtless 


was  led  into  this  obvious  fallacy  by  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  term  "case  law."  The  sole 
function  of  the  court  in  a  given  case  is  to  in- 
terpret the  statute,  if  any,  or  if  not,  to  apply 
the  "customary"  or  oonunon  law  as  it  finds 
it,  to  the  case  in  hand. 

The  importance  of  local  government  is 
wisely  emphasized  and  the  habit  of  so  many 
citizens  of  attaching  importance  to  the  affairs 
of  the  state  and  nation  while  overlooking 
small  local  politics  is  well  described  as  "one 
of  the  most  dangerous  errors  of  citizenship." 
The  questions  of  taxation  and  public  debts 
are  treated  in  an  intelligent  manner.  The 
importance,  locally,  of  these  matters  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  "the  combined  municipal 
debt  in  our  country  is  three  times  as  laige  as 
the  combined  debts  of  the  states." 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  money,  but  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "the  paper-money  issued 
by  the  colonies  invariably  depreciated  in 
value,"  there  should  be  correction  in  the  in- 
terest of  historical  truth  and  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  early  rulers  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  colony  had  the  honorable  distinction 
of  having  managed  the  issue  of  its  paper  cur^ 
rency  so  conservatively  and  honestly  that  it 
never  fell  below  par. 

Transportation  is  recognized  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  domestic  commerce,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  transportation  begins, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  a  "common  high- 
way," but  the  auUior  might  with  advantage 
at  this  time  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
railroads,  of  which  he  treats,  are  in  their  re- 
lations tothat  conmieroe  but  the  continuation 
of  conunon  highways. 

The  labor  problem  is  treated  sjrmpathetic- 
ally,  and  the  proper  aims  and  ambitions  of 
labor  organizations  are  fully  set  forth,  but 
the  ugly  fact  is  faced  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tion may  raise  for  the  government  the  identi- 
cal problem  presented  by  the  so-called 
"trusts,"  ins.,  how  to  maintain  the  right  of 
men  to  unite  for  their  oonmion  benefit,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  "There  is  no  freedom  if  any  or- 
ganization outside  of  Government  itself  can 
go  to  the  individual  and  enforce  its  rules  upon 
him;  Government,  and  Government  only,  can 
coerce  an  American  citizen." 

An  appendix  containing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
the  early  Connecticut  Charter,  suggested  pro- 
visions for  home-rule  of  cities  and  laws  for 
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the   prevention   of  briberj,  with  an   index, 
makes  a  fitting  ending  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  admirable  in  conception  and 
treatment  and  its  tone  is  hig^y  patriotic.  Its 
inaccuracies  are  few,  its  exoeQencies  many. 
If  the  civic  lessons  it  teaches  could  become  a 
part  of  the  character  of  our  citizens,  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  national  transformation. 

Linton  Satterthwait. 


The  Spirit  of  Democracy,  By  Charles  F. 
Dole.  Cloth.  Pp.  4S5.  Price,  $1.25  net. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  democratic 
progress.  It  is  very  judicial  in  spirit  and  for 
the  most  part  broad-visioned,  just  and  true  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  Occasionally  the 
author  disappoints  us  by  a  partial  and  very 
inadequate  presentation  of  an  important 
question.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  Majority-Rule.  Here 
we  naturally  expected  to  find  a  cogent  expo- 
sition of  legislation  by  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  would  be  expressed,  in  contrast  to 
the  present  legislation  by  bosses  and  party 
machines  for  Uie  interests  of  the  privileged 
few.  At  the  present  time  when  the  words 
Majority-Rule  are  employed  one  naturally 
thinks  of  Direct-Legislation  through  the  In- 
itiative and  Referendum,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  introduced  in  Switzerland,  Ore- 
gon and  elsewhere;  but  the  chapter  deals 
with  the  peril  of  Majority-Rule,  by  citing  cases 
of  religious  intolerance  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Such  exhibitions  we  think  Mr.  Dole 
would  admit  are  very  rare  and  would  not  stand 
before  a  systematic  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
right  addressed  to  all  the  people,  provided  the 
fundamental  demands  of  democracy — ^a  hte 
press  and  free  speech — ^were  guaided;  for 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  heart  of  the 
people  is  just  and  sound.  It  may  yield  tem- 
porarily to  appeals  of  prejudice,  but  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  prejudice  gives  way  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  before  well-considered  and  wisely 
carried  forward  campaigns  of  education  in 
which  the  appeal  is  made  directly  to  reason 
and  the  sense  of  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  practical  defeat  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  by  the  present  re- 
actionary and  corporation-ruled  party  politics 
is  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  people  while 
systematiodly  undermining  and  seeking  to 
destroy  the  ideals  and  vital  principles  of  the 


I>ec]arati<m  of  Independeiuse.  Sud  super- 
ficial handling  of  important  questions  as  ii 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Majoiitj-Rule  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  in  a  time  like  the  pieieBt 
and  in  a  work  which  on  the  whole  is  so  ad- 
mirable as  is  this  volume.  As  a  rule,  howefcr, 
the  author  is  conspicuously  broad  and  ju- 
dicial. This  is  very  marked  in  his  chapter  on 
"Anarchy  and  Socialism,'*  a  discusmon  thit 
deserves  to  be  widely  read,  especially  by  news- 
paper men  who  so  S3rstematically  misrepre- 
sent and  confuse  these  great  o^^posiiig  polit- 
ical philosophies. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thir^>two  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  following  subje^  are  treat- 
ed: "The  Teaching  of  History."  "New  Ideas 
in  Politics,*'  "Democracy  as  a  Social  Force," 
"Good  WiU:  A  Motive  Principle.**  "Idealism 
and  the  Facts,"  "Democracy  and  Sovereign^: 
New  Meanings,"  "What  is  Government?" 
"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  "The  Ex- 
tension of  Democracy,"  "Practical  Problems: 
The  Suffrage,"  "The  Laws:  The  Legitimate 
Use  of  Force,"  "The  Treatment  of  Crime," 
"The  Problem  of  Pauperism,"  "Majority- 
Rule,"  "Representative  Grovemment,**  "De- 
mocracy and  the  Eixecutive,**  "The  Party 
System,"  "The  Rule  of  the  Cities.**  "TV 
Problem  of  War,"  "Democracy  and  Imperial- 
ism," "The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden 
Rule,"  "The  United  SUtes  as  a  World  Pow- 
er," "Popular  Taxation,"  "Democratic  Forms 
of  Taxation,"  "Local  Democracy.**  "TV 
New  Lnmigration,"  "The  Labor  Unions," 
"Democracy  and  the  Family,"  "The  Educa- 
tion for  a  I>emocracy,"  "Anarchy  and  Social- 
ism," "The  Religion  in  Democracy.**  and 
"The  Prospects  of  Democracy.** 

Though  the  book  is  full  of  suggestive  and 
helpful  Uioughts  and  on  the  whole  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  social  progress,  it  is  far  inferior, 
we  think,  to  Mr.  Heniy  George's  latest  work. 
The  Menace  of  Privilege,  in  which  democracy 
is  treated  in  a  far  more  fundamental  and  able 
manner. 


The  Confeeaione  of  a  Monopoliet.  By  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  Ph. I).  Qoth.  Pp.170.  Price, 
$1.00  net,  postage  8  cents.  Qiicago:  The 
Public  Publishing  Company. 

This  story  of  the  life  of  a  typical  modem 
monopolist  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biography. It  is  a  frank  confession  that 
might  be  made  by  any  one  of  a  score  or  more 
of  American   politico-conunerdal   magnates. 
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It  is  written  in  so  simple,  frank  and  entertain- 
ing a  manner  that  it  wiD  instantly  arrest  the 
reader's  attenticm  and  hold  his  interest  to  the 
end;  and  all  the  while  it  will  be  revealing  to 
him  the  secrets  that  have  so  puzzled  the  hon- 
est-minded and  slow-thinking  millions,  as  to 
how  some  men  suddenly  acquire  great  wealth, 
how  in  business  and  in  politics  certain  ones 
march  forward  with  uninterrupted  tread 
doubling  wealth  at  every  turn  and  augmenting 
political  power  at  every  step. 

Never  before  has  a  work  appeared  in  which 
the  methods  of  the  high  financiers  and  polit- 
ical bosses  have  been  more  deariy  exposed. 
Here  the  reader  is  made  to  see  how  certain 
feats  that  appear  from  before  the  footlights 
as  little  short  of  miraculous  are  performed. 
Here  he  sees  how  by  learning  the  rules  of  the 
game  a  modem  high  financier  is  able  to  divert 
the  wealth  of  thousands  into  the  till  of  the 
crafty  monopolists;  how,  in  short,  the  thou- 
sands are  made  to  labor  for  the  few  just  as 
actually  as  in  the  days  of  the  feudal  lords  the 
serfs  slaved  for  the  barons.  And  here  he  sees 
how  politics  are  made  the  handmaid  of  the 
modem  plutocracy  in  its  attempt  to  enslave 
labor  while  destroying  the  soul  of  democracy. 

While  the  author  is  very  explicit  in  explain- 
ing that  he  does  not  write  of  any  single  mono- 
polist, no  reader  can,  we  think,  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  late 
Senator  Hanna  fomaed  very  much  of  the  ma- 
terial that  enters  into  the  web  and  woof  of  the 
Confeuions.  Nor  is  this  strange.  Mr.  Howe 
is  one  of  the  strongest,  ablest  and  clearest- 
visioned  among  the  younger  statesmen  of 
Ohio.  He  has  long  lived  in  Cleveland  and 
was  necessarily  perfectly  cognizant  of  Mr. 
Hanna's  life.  Moreover,  the  late  United 
States  Senator  was  a  thoroughly  typical  char- 
acter. He  was  the  modem  politico-commer- 
cial magnate  par  excdlence  and  admirably 
represented  the  present-day  plutocracy;  while 
his  onward  march  illustrates  in  a  startling 
manner  how  the  feudalism  of  privilege  is 
destrojring  democratic  govemment  in  the 
interests  of  predatory  wealth.  This  book  is 
perhaps  the  most  compelling  picture  of  the 
life-and-death  struggle  now  in  progress  be- 
tween plutocracy  and  democracy  that  has 
been  written  in  recent  years. 

Beginning  with  early  boyhood,  the  hero  ex- 
plains how  through  a  special  privilege  he  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  newspaper  trade  of 
his  town;  how  through  this  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  set  others  to  work  while  he  lived 


off  the  earnings  of  his  poorly-paid  dependents. 
Next  he  enters  college,  where  he  fiuiher  de- 
velops ways  and  means  for  enjoying  life  at 
the  expense  of  others'  toil  and  gains  an  in- 
come by  securing  monopoly  rights.  Be  en- 
ters the  practice  of  law,  but  from  that  he  finds 
short  cuts  to  affluence  and  power.  In  politics 
he  discovers  great  possibilities  for  personal 
enrichment.  Grold  mines,  as  it  were,  await 
him  under  his  feet.  Politics  becomes  his  btisi- 
ness  and  a  dty  is  the  first  object  of  his  cupidity, 
and  he  describes  the  methods  by  which  a 
mayor  is  dethroned  and  a  franchise  obtained. 
Next  he  reaches  out  for  greater  things.  Coal 
and  iron  mines  and  railways  come  under  his 
power.  Flushed  with  victory  he  enters  Wall 
street,  to  his  sorrow;  but  after  he  has  learned 
his  lesson  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
confidence  gaijie  being  carried  forward  on  so 
colossal  a  scale  in  Wall  street,  he  returns  to 
this  great  American  gambling-hell  to  aid  in 
robbing  the  dupes.  He  becomes  a  state  boss 
and  has  himself  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

At  every  step  the  reader  is  shown  exactly 
how  the  great  fortimes  of  the  age  are. acquired 
in  America.  He  is  taken  behind  the  scenes 
where  he  becomes  a  spectator  of  the  most 
amazing  and  extensive  exhibition  of  moral 
turpitude  known  to  civilization.  Here  he  sees 
the  men  who  pose  as  the  representatives  of  the 
great  business  interests  of  America — as  the 
"safe  and  sane  "  leaders  of  the  business  world 
— ^prating  in  print  and  in  public  about  national 
honor  and  purity  in  govemment,  while  they 
control  representatives  in  general  and  own 
bosses  in  particular  and  through  their  hired 
attorneys  of  the  lobby  are  ceaselessly  at  work 
filching  from  the  people  their  rights,  exploit- 
ing the  millions  for  the  privileged  few,  and 
securing  class  legislation  and  special  laws  that 
will  protect  the  favored  and  rapacious  ones 
in  their  efforts  to  amass  millions  of  wealth 
earned  by  others  or  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
great  Mother  to  society  or  to  all  her  children. 

The  Confesaums  of  a  Monopdiat  holds  the 
mirror  up  before  political  and  business  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  exist  and  reveals  the 
picture  so  clearly  and  convincingly  that  the 
slowest-thinking  patriot  cannot  fail  to  see  and 
feel  the  truth  of  the  portrayal.  It  is  romance 
that  is  truer  than  history,  for  history  concerns 
itself  with  the  doings  of  certain  units.  Here 
is  a  composite  or  typical  picture  that  embodies 
the  dominant  political  influence  of  the  hour. 
It  is  far  and  away  the  finest  political  satire  on 
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present-day  American  politics, — a  book  that 
every  thinking   patriotic  citizen  should  read. 


Ring  in  the  New.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
Cloth.  Pp.S48.  Price  $1US0.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

This  is  the  most  important  romance  of  re- 
cent months  dealing  with  social  progress.  It 
is  another  strong,  vital  message  from  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  nobler  manhood 
of  our  time  and  addressed  to  the  great  multi- 
tude of  Anglo-Saxons  who  are  beginning  to 
awaken  from  the  soul-destrojring  lethargy 
into  which  greed,  selfishness  and  self-absorp- 
tion have  thrown  them. 

To  us  nothing  is  more  astounding  than  the 
persistent  blindness  of  the  great  daily  press 
to  the  trend  and  sweep  of  social  forces  at  the 
present  time.  The  democratic  epoch  that 
soimded  the  marching  orders  for  civilized 
government  in  America  over  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  when  the  embattled  fanners  at 
Concord  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world, 
promulgated  certain  great  basic  truths  that 
implied  radical  changes  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical oiganisms,  and  until  they  are  realized 
the  mission  of  democracy  will  not  be  fulfiUed. 
Equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights,  lib- 
erty, justice  and  fraternity, — ^these  things 
demand  social  and  political  adjustments  that 
are  the  essentials  of  a  truly  democratic  state. 
They  render  necessary  a  new  realization  and 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  the  pub- 
lic consciousness — ^the  recognition  of  the  sol- 
idarity of  life,  and  they  call  for  the  translation 
of  the  Grolden  Rule  into  the  organic  life  of 
society.  And  it  is  interesting  indeed  to  note 
how  the  literature  of  protest  and  progress,  the 
message  of  social  advance  and  civic  righteous- 
ness, has  steadily  sounded  with  increasing 
deamess  the  ideal  of  solidarity  or  social  unity 
since  the  dawn  of  the  democratic  era.  Victor 
Hugo,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  Charles  Kingsley 
and  Frederidc  D.  Maurice  in  the  meridian 
period  of  the  last  century  gave  the  marching 
orders  for  civilization,  under  the  banner  of 
democracy — ^marching  orders  which  Massey 
well  epitomized  in  the  words:  "Humanity  is 
one.  The  Eternal  intends  to  show  us  that 
humanity  is  one.  And  the  family  is  more 
than  the  individual  member,  the  Nation  is 
more  than  the  family,  and  the  human  race  is 
more  than  the  nation.  And  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cept the  revelation  lovin^y,  do  not  take  to 
the  fact  kindly,  why  then  't  is  flashed  upon  us 


terribly,  by  lightning  of  hell,  if  we  will  not 
have  it  by  light  of  heaven." 

Edward  Bellamy,  William  Morris,  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  and  scores  of  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  conscience  among  our 
leading  writers  have  voiced  the  same  message 
in  story,  song  and  essay;  and  in  his  new  novd. 
Ring  in  the  New^  the  scholarly  author  Ridiard 
Whiteing  has  made  an  important  oontributiaD 
to  the  cause  of  social  progress. 

In  this  romance.  Prudence  Meryon,  a  young 
orphan  girl,  unskiUed  in  any  practical  trade 
or  work  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
great  Christian  world  of  our  day,  sudd^ily 
finds  herself  thrown  into  the  seething,  strug- 
gling sea  of  hiunan  bread-winners  in  London, 
She  must  work  or  starve.  But  how  can  she 
obtain  work  without  any  skill  in  any  diree- 
tion  ?  The  struggle  of  this  fine^natured,  pure- 
minded  English  girl  in  the  various  worla  she 
essays;  how  she  schoob  herself  in  shorthand 
at  night  while  working  in  a  show-window 
during  the  day  for  a  pittance  barely  sufficient 
to  prevent  her  from  starving;  how  she  steadily 
passes  down  the  dark  stairway  which  kads 
to  despair;  how  the  gospel  of  hope,  a  message 
from  the  New  World,  becomes  a  rainbow  aidi 
spanning  the  slough  of  despond;  how  the 
protecting  hand  of  a  high-minded  worker  in 
the  under-world  of  London  life,  who  is  also 
the  editor  of  a  Socialist  paper,  is  stretdied 
out  to  her  at  a  moment  of  extreme  peril;  how, 
unknown  to  the  girl,  the  same  man  secures 
her  a  position  wiUi  steady  work;  how  other 
girb  all  around  Prudence  are  struggling,  emik 
living  her  little  narrow  life  as  beat  she  may 
and  striving  to  get  a  little  simshine,  a  littk 
happiness,  out  of  the  fleeting  hours,  while  aD 
the  time  there  floats  before  her  during  waking 
hotu^  the  awful  specter  of  a  portentous  future 
in  which,  shelterless  and  companioned  hj 
starvation,  the  unfortunate  may  find  hendf 
one  of  the  mighty  army  of  London's  flotsam 
and  jetsam, — ^these  things — all  these  things— 
the  author  pictures  with  a  vividness  and  power 
that  cannot  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  heart- 
strings of  those  who  are  not  spiritually  dead. 
And  with  equal  power,  yet  with  no  o^ensiw 
preaching  or  moralizing,  he  makes  the  reader 
see  and  feel  that  the  great  moral  crime,  the  an 
of  our  civilization, — of,  indeed,  everyone  id 
Christendom, — is  the  attempt  to  detadi  one's 
self  from  the  great  body  of  life,  the  attempt 
to  dose  the  eyes  to  the  fact  that  no  one  lira 
unto  himself,  that  we  can  rise  only  as  we  lifl 
others.    The  spirit  of  this  book  embodies 
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the  spirit  of  the  life  and  ethical  teachings  of 
Jesus.  The  moral  responsibility  of  each  one 
to  help  all,  the  oneness  of  life,  and  the  duties 
that  this  great  law  imposes  are  luminously 
emphasized. 

The  author  is  a  finished  writer,  a  scholar 
skilful  with  the  use  of  words  and  endowed  with 
the  imaginative  power  that  enables  him  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  multitudi- 
nous struggling  bread-winners  whose  cause 
he  is  pleading.  The  recent  Socialist  and 
Labor  triumph  in  England  is  taken  by  the 
author  to  mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  day — a  day 
that  shall  usher  in  a  juster  government  and 
a  truer  civilization  than  this  old  world  has  yet 
enjoyed. 

This  is  a  work  that  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend to  all  lovers  of  human  progress  and 
social  advance. 


In  the  Days  of  the  Comet.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Cloth.  Pp.878.  Price,  $1.60.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Comet  is  far  more  than  an 
interesting  romance  written  in  the  fine  literary 
style  that  marks  the  works  of  this  popular  im- 
aginative novelist.  Indeed,  perhaps  its  chief 
value  lies  in  its  suggestiveness  as  a  social 
vision,  while  many  readers  will  be  especially 
interested  in  the  fine  psychological  study  of  a 
phase  of  life  which  is  fi^quently  found  at  the 
present  time  when  grinding  poverty  produces 
chronic  discontent  that  is  finally  rendered 
acute  by  crushing  disappointment. 

As  a  story  the  volume  fails  in  convincing 
quality  at  the  outset  by  its  manifest  impossi- 
bility. For  many  readers  the  element  of  prob- 
ability, or  at  least  of  possibility,  must  be 
present  if  a  story  as  a  romance  is  to  hold  their 
interest.  For  such  persons  this  novel  will 
prove  disappointing,  but  for  the  less  exacting 
readers  and  for  those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  social  and  economic  changes  that  wiU  in- 
sure the  well-being  of  all  who  faithfully  labor 
and  strive  to  succeed.  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet 
will  be  a  novel  of  real  interest  and  value. 

The  story  opens  before  the  great  comet  came 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  earth  and 
asph3rxiated  for  the  time  being  the  inhabitants. 
It  describes  En^and  to-day  and  the  struggles/ 
the  discontent  and  the  bitterness  of  the  very 
poor  with  great  vividness  and  power.  The 
hero  has  worked  himself  into  that  unhappy 
state  of  mind  where  everything  arouses  feel- 
ings of  bitterness  and  hate.  He  is  against 
society;  his  thoughts  are  bitter;  and  when  his 


sweetheart  jilts  him  and  runs  off  with  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  woman,  his  reason  becomes  up- 
set. He  purchases  a  revolver  and  sets  out  to 
slay  the  seducer  of  his  one-time  sweetheart. 
As  he  is  in  the  act  of  shooting,  the  comet 
strikes  the  atmosphere  of  earth  and  everyone 
is  rendered  unconscious  for  a  time;  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  when  they  awaken  the 
divine  elements  of  their  natures  have  been 
quickened  and  the  baser  passions  and  desires 
have  been  subordinated.  Instincts  of  greed, 
avarice,  rapacity,  selfishness,  envy  and  hate 
have  given  place  to  good  will  and  the  spirit  of 
altruism.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  trans- 
formation of  society,  and  with  this  transfor- 
mation and  how  it  was  brought  about  the  last 
half  of  the  volume  is  concerned. 


The  Charlatans,  By  Bert  Leston  Taylor. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.892.  Price,  $1.50 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  bright,  entertaining  novel  that 
will  appeal  to  the  general  reader  as  a  pleasing 
story  of  present-day  life.  There  is  something 
whimsical  at  times  in  the  author's  mood, 
though  the  romance  for  the  most  part  is  con- 
ventional in  treatment  and  pleasingly  natural  , 
in  its  portrayal  of  life  among  musical  students 
in  a  modem  dty. 

The  story  opens  with  the  heroine,  Hope 
Winston,  lost  in  day-dreams.  Her  little  sister 
Alice,  a  lover  of  fairy  tales,  has  heard  of  the 
beautiful  Princess  and  the  coming  of  the 
Prince.  To  her  Hope  is  that  Princess,  and 
she  confidently  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
some  day  of  the  glorious  Prince.  Hope  mean- 
while is  longing  for  a  musical  education.  She 
has  learned  what  the  local  teachers  could  im- 
part, and  by  accident  she  has  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  woman  of  true  culture  and  fine 
musical  education  from  the  dty,  and  this  lady 
has  shown  her  that  the  little  music  she  has 
learned  is  of  small  value.  She  has  also  played 
from  the  masters  herself  and  has  so  overpow- 
ered the  sensitive  girl  with  the  splendor  of  the 
great  composers'  works  that  she  has  com- 
pletely broken  down  after  hearing  some  of  the 
grand  productions  weU  rendered  by  the  vis- 
itor. Later,  after  the  musical  friend  has  re- 
turned to  the  dty,  Hope  recdves  a  number  of 
pieces  of  great  music  with  instructions  as  to 
how  to  practice.  In  the  course  of  time  op- 
portunities are  opened  by  which  the  heroine 
can  go  to  the  dty,  and  having  received  a  cata- 
logue from  a  very  pretentious  musical  insti- 
tution she  matriculates.    The   Colossus,  as 
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the  school  is  called  is  a  typical  quack  insti- 
tution, which  through  grossly  misleading  ad- 
vertisements and  a  liberal  amount  of  self- 
pushing,  attracts  numbers  of  pupils  from  the 
country  districts.  The  principal  is  not  only 
wanting  in  musical  knowledge,  but  is  also  a 
moral  leper, — one  of  those  men  who  are  at 
once  the  greatest  peril  and  the  greatest  curse 
of  society.  The  experiences  of  Hope  in  this 
large  school  and  among  the  many  friends  she 
meets  in  and  out  of  the  school,  are  described 
in  a  series  of  bright,  well-worded^  chapters. 
Among  her  friends  is  a  strong  fine  man  of 
broad  and  ripe  culture,  a  musical  critic  and 
a  writer  of  distinction.  He  becomes  the 
Prince  Charming  of  the  story;  but  long  be- 
fore the  happy  conclusion  of  the  romance 
many  incidents  occur  in  which  light  and  shad- 
ow, tragedy  and  comedy,  are  interwoven  as 
threads  of  gold  and  sable,  and  in  which  the 
human  quality  is  so  strong  that  the  reader 
will  find  his  interest  growing  as  the  story 
rapidly  moves  to  its  dimaz. 


Stories  and  Piehires.  By  Isaac  Loeb  Perez. 
Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  Helena 
Prank.  Cloth.  Pp.  450.  Prici^,  $1.50. 
Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety of  America. 

This  is  the  first  translation  into  English  of 
the  stories  of  Perez,  the  gifted  Russian  Jew, 
who  through  the  medium  of  the  Yiddish 
language  has  given  the  world  some  of  the 
most  faithful  and  telling  pictures  of  Jewish 
life  that  have  appeared. 

Inevitably,  perhaps,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  tiie  down-trod- 
den, all  these  sketches  are  depressing,  and 
some  of  them  are  tragic  to  the  point  of  grim- 
ness.  The  author,  however,  possesses  the 
master-power  which  enables  hhn  to  impart 
to  commonplace  fuid  even  sordid  happenings 
that  deep  human  interest  which  lifts  his  work 
above  the  plane  of  mediocrity  to  that  of  genius. 
The  stories  give  realistic  pictures  of  Jewish 
life  and  customs  in  the  Old  World,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  and  un- 
derstand the  obscure  psychological  influences 
at  work  among  these  persecuted  and  devoted 
adherents  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  faith. 

Among  the  more  notable  tales  in  these 
Storiea  <md  Pictures  are  "The  Seven  Candles 
of  Blessing,"  "What  is  the  Soul?"  "In  the 
Dead  Town,"  and  "The  Messenger." 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


The  Incubator  Baby.  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler, 
niustrated.  Ooth.  Pp.  112.  Price,  75 
cents.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  finest  satires 
of  the  year.  Satire  that  is  free  from  all  sug- 
gestion of  grossness  and  the  poisoned  sting  of 
bitterness  is  rare  in  literature,  and  periiaps 
never  so  rare  as  at  the  present  time;  but  here 
we  have  gentle  satire  at  its  best.  Certain 
present-day  extremes  in  the  scientific  theories 
of  rearing  infants,  and  the  popular  idea  that 
motherhood  does  not  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  functions — 
does  not,  indeed,  demand  that  the  mother  be 
a  real  mother  to  her  offspring,  are  here  charm- 
ingly taken  off  in  a  manner  so  droll  and  amus- 
ing as  to  delight  all  readers  who  enjoy  that 
which  is  truly  humorous;  while  the  book  does 
not  contain  a  particle  of  wormwood  nor  any 
evidence  of  the  biting  satire  that  arouses  an- 
tagonism. 

The  Incubator  Baby  deals  with  the  life  of  a 
wee  little  mite  that  is  turned  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  incubator  and  that  later  becomes 
the  victim  of  a  scientific  committee  that  seeks 
to  rear  it  according  to  theoretically  perfect 
scientific  rules.  The  rebellion  of  the  child 
and  its  final  victory,  which  is  achieved  when 
the  old  family-doctor  tears  up  the  rules  and 
demands  that  the  baby  be  turned  over  to  its 
grandmother,  brings  the  tale  to  a  happy  and 
sensible  ending.  It  is  a  delightful  story  and 
will  be  enjoyed  by  old  as  well  as  young,  though 
it  will  be  especially  pleasing  to  the  little  people. 


The  Story  of  ScraggUe,  By  George  Wharton 
James.  Illustrated  from  drawings  and 
photographs.  Cloth.  Pp.  88.  Prioe»  $1.00. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

This  is  an  exquisite  littie  story  written  about 
the  little  song-sparrow,  Scraggles,  to  which 
Mr.  James  dedicated  In  and  Out  of  the  Old 
Mieeions  of  California.  Scraggles  was  a  little 
crippled  bird  that  Mr.  James  rescued  and 
cared  for  in  a  tender  and  loving  manner.  Hie 
little  creature  returned  the  affection  and  show- 
ed in  a  thousand  ways  how  dear  were  her  bene- 
factor, his  wife  and  daughter.  The  tale  ap- 
pears as  if  written  by  the  littie  bird  herself  in 
autobiographical  form,  until  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work,  when  Mr.  James  describes 
her  untimely  death,  her  burial  and  the  grief 
which  all  the  family  felt  for  littie  Scraggles. 
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The  book  is  written  in  the  fascinating  style 
of  this  wizard  with  words.  It  is  deeply  in- 
teresting and  at  the  same  time  it  possesses 
special  value  in  teaching  the  reader  to  love 
his  feathered  friends  and  to  remember  that 
all  life  proceeds  from  the  same  great  Fountain 
of  being  and  possesses  something  of  Divinity. 
It  will  tend  to  check  the  wanton  taking  of  the 
lives  of  birds,  especially  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless  ones.  This  little  work  would 
make  an  ideal  holiday  or  birthday  gift  for  a 
boy  or  girl  who  loves  animal  life. 

Tannhduser.  Wagner's  Music-Drama  re-told 
in  English,  by  Oliver  Huckel.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  80.  Price,  75  cents  net,  post- 
age 8  cents.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company. 

Wb  know  of  no  writer  who  has  better  suc- 
ceeded in  interpreting  the  spiritual  message 
of  Richard  Wagner  as  foimd  in  his  great 
music-dramas  of  "Parsifal,"  "Lohengrin" 
and  "Tannhauser,"  than  has  Mr.  Huckel. 
The  present  work  is  a  companion  to  the  pre- 
ceding works  in  which  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Parsifal"  were  retold  in  English,  preceded 
by  luminous  spiritual  interpretations;  and 
like  these  works,  this  volume  also  contains  a 
similar  foreword  which  is  a  thoughtful  essay 
on  the  music-drama,  in  which  the  author  while 
treating  of  the  poem  in  a  critical  and  inform- 
ing manner  points  out  its  great  ethical  lesson. 
This  essay  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price 
of  the  work  to  lovers  of  the  greatest  musical 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  story 
of  Tannhftuser  as  told  by  Wagner  is  here  re- 
told in  noble,  smoothly-flowing  verse.  Some 
lines  possess  rare  beauty  and  will  linger  in  the 
memory  as  the  sweet  strains  of  a  fine  instru- 
ment. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  being 
tastefully  boimd  in  lavender  cloth  stamped 
in  white  and  gold. 


Svnnbume*9  Poems.  Selected  and  edited  by 
Arthur  Beatty,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  272. 
Price,  S5  cents.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company. 

This  admirable  little  volume  brings  the 
cream  of  Swinburne's  poems  within  easy  reach 
of  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  in  a  handy-sized 
volume.  The  work  contains  about  four-score 
poems»  odes,  sonnets,  metrical  imitations  and 
parodies.  The  selections  are  most  admirable^ 
embracing  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 


best  lines.  We  are  glad  to  find  here  his  noble 
tribute  to  Victor  Hugo;  also  his  lines  on  the 
monument  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini  and  other  of 
his  fine  personal  tributes.  The  poems  are 
prefaced  by  an  excellent  introductory  chapter 
in  which  we  have  a  brief  but  critical  discus- 
sion of  Swinburne's  poems. 


The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income.  By 
Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale  University. 
Cloth.  Pp.  427.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

This  large  octavo  of  427  pages  has  value 
for  students,  accountants  and  promoters,  but 
is  of  little  interest  to  the  average  citizen.  It 
enters  into  the  details  of  questions  concerning 
the  nature  and  source  of  capital  and  income, 
touches  upon  insurance  problems,  and  deals 
in  a  supposedly  scientific  way  with  terms  used 
in  political  economy.  We  take  space  for  a 
single  illustration  of  the  author's  method.  He 
defines  capital  as  a  stock  of  wealth  existing 
at  an  instant  of  time.  In  other  words,  in  the 
mind  of  this  author,  all  wealth  is  capital. 
This  differs  from  the  definition  of  Henry 
Greoige,  who  affirms  that  capital  is  wealth 
in  course  of  exchange, — ^that  is,  capital  is  that 
portion  of  wealth  which  is  used  to  produce 
more  wealth.  For  example,  according  to 
Fisher,  the  house  in  whidi  a  manufacturer 
himself  lives,  is  capital;  according  to  George, 
it  is  not. 

Now  these  questions  of  themselves  are  of 
little  importance.  Provided  an  author  uses 
his  terms  consistently  with  his  own  definition 
we  care  little  about  what  that  definition  is, 
but  when  he  is  not  careful  to  do  this,  and  when 
in  addition  we  have  a  variety  of  definitions  by 
many  different  authors,  we  are  led  in  our  dis- 
cussions into  endless  confusion.  For  our- 
selves, we  prefer  the  simple  and  exact  defini- 
tion of  Henry  Greoige  and  his  division  of  the 
factors  of  production  into  labor,  land  and  capi- 
tal. We  believe  this  work  of  Professor 
Fisher's  wiU  tend  only  to  add  to  the  general 
confusion  in*  political  science. 

ROBEBT  E.  BiSBEB. 


The  Modem  Pulpit.  By  Lewis  O.  Brastow, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Yale 
University.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50  net.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Db.  Bbastow,  always  calm,  rational,  deep- 
sighted  and  analytical,  is  especially  so  in  tlus 
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yolume.  No  one  can  read  it  without  recog- 
nizing the  influence  of  the  pulpit  and  coming 
into  a  wanner  appreciation  of  the  difficulties, 
duties  and  greatness  of  tho  protestant  preach- 
ing of  the  day.  With  all  its  shortcomings, 
its  silence  on  vital  issues,  its  toadyism  to  pow- 
er, its  failures  at  times  to  grasp  fundamentals, 
its  tenacious  clingings  to  worn-out  creeds,  the 
pulpit  has  nevertheless  brought  life,  hope  and 
peace  to  many  millions,  raised  the  standard 
of  morals,  quickened  the  conscience,  and 
paved  the  way  for  many  reforms.  It  has 
kindled  the  fire  which  has  consumed  many  of 
its  own  sins. 

In  Ths  Modem  Pulpit  Dr.  Brastow  takes 
a  very  broad  and  comprehensive  view.  He 
takes  up  the  preparative  influences  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  discusses  also  the  promi- 
nent influences  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
then  brings  into  view  the  Grerman,  Anglican, 
Scottish  and  American  pulpits  with  many  con* 
crete  examples  selected  from  different  denom- 
inations. Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Miierhre,  By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  80.  Price,  40  cents.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalb  Company. 

This  is  a  charming  little  story  of  music  and 
music-lovers,  written  by  one  who  evidently 
has  a  deep  appreciation  of  and  love  for  the 
art.  The  story  is  unique  in  theme  and  is  de- 
lightfully told,  with  many  delicate  touches; 
but  it  is  pitched  in  a  minor  key  throughout. 
It  is  one  of  the  popular  Hour-Glass  Series  of 
tales  with  which  to  while  away  an  idle  half 
hour,  issued  by  Messrs*  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


The  Dragon  Painter,  By  Mary  McNeO 
FenoUosa.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  262. 
Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

With  the  publication  of  The  Dragon  Paint- 
er the  identity  of  Sidney  McCall  becoines 
known,  the  author  being  Mrs.  Mary  McNeil 
Fenollosa,  a  Southern  lady  who  has  spent 
much  time  in  Japan  and  has  for  years  resided 
in  Boston. 

Truth  Dexter,  Mrs.  Fenollosa's  first  ro- 
mance, revealed  intimate  knowledge  of  South- 
em  life  and  of  society  life  in  Boston  to-day; 
and  the  author's  second  work.  The  Breath  of 
the  Oode,  showed  equally  intimate  knowledge 


of  Washington  society  life  and  thorou^^  famil- 
iarity with  the  thought,  habits,  customs  and 
mental  outlook  of  Japanese  dvilication. 

The  present  volume  is  a  further  study  of 
Japanese  life.  In  our  judgment  The  Dragon 
Painter  is  far  inferior  as  a  novel  to  either  Truth 
Dexter  or  The  Breath  of  the  Oode.  Truth 
Dexter  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
romances  of  Ajnerican  life  of  recent  decades, 
— a  beautiful  love-story  charmin^y  depicting 
the  true  outlook  on  life  of  two  entirely  difier- 
ent  worlds:  that  of  the  old  aristocratic  South- 
em  families,  and  that  of  modem  society-life 
in  Boston.  The  heroine  of  this  work  is  one 
of  the  finest  creations  by  a  modem  American 
novelist.  The  Breath  of  the  Oode  is  a  powerful 
novel,  far  ^greater  in  dramatic  intensity  than 
Truth  Dexter.  It  gives  vivid  pen-pictures  of 
present-day  diplomatic  life  in  Washington 
and  Tokyo,  and  equally  accurate  pictures  of 
high  life  in  Japan ;  but  it  is  so  tragic,  so  gloomy 
and  almost  gruesome  in  its  outcome,  in  so  far 
as  the  heroine  is  concemed,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  prove  as  popular  as  Truth  Dexter, 

The  Dragon  Painter  is  a  finished  piece  of 
writing.  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  the  author's 
most  artistic  literary  creation;  yet  it  is  not  a 
particularly  pleasing  story,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  central  figures  are  reunited  in 
the  end.  And,  what  is  a  more  serious  fault, 
the  book  lacks  the  convincing  element,  at 
least  f6r  Occidental  minds.  One  cannot  fed 
that  the  characters  are  real  flesh  and  blood 
personalities  or  that  the  adventures  described 
actually  took  place.  This  is  not  necessarily^ 
sajring  that  sudi  things  never  occurred  or  that 
such  characters  never  lived  or  acted  as  did 
those  here  described;  but  the  element  of  un- 
reality, for  Western  minds  at  least,  is  so  strong- 
that  the  reader  feels  throughout  much  as  he 
feels  in  reading  The  Arabian  Nights  or  AKce 
in  Wonderland,  The  hero,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
a  thoroughly  impossible  character  in  whidk 
the  thin  partition  between  genius  and  insanity 
seems  to  be  completely  broken  down  most  ci 
the  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  enthuse  ov«r 
such  a  hero;  while  the  other  characters  ate 
fantastic  and  unreal  in  much  that  they  do. 
The  story  may  be  tme  to  certain  phases  of 
Japanese  life.  It  mity  have  been  on  the  whole 
a  romance  that  was  actually  woven  into  reality, 
and  yet  it  is  not  handled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  convincing.  There  is  much  in  the  life 
of  the  Japanese,  and  especially  in  the  hi^- 
life  of  those  who  ding  to  the  ideals  of  old 
Japan,  that  is  very  difficult  for  Americans  to  • 
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understand  and  appreciate.  Hence  it  re- 
quires a  writer  of  almost  transcendent  genius 
to  create  characters  that  shall  reflect  this 
strange  life  and  its  outlook  so  vividly  and 
hiunanly  as  to  make  the  reader  feel  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  real  human  beings.  This  we 
think  Mrs.  Fenollosa  has  faile'd  to  do  in  The 
Dragon  Painter, 

Jewd  Weed,  By  Alice  Ames  Winter.  lUus- 
trated.  Cloth.  Pp.  484.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  novel  is  far  stronger  and  finer  a  ro- 
mance than  the  author's  former  work,  Ths 
Prisse  to  the  Hardy,  The  really  well-drawn 
characters  are  more  numerous,  truer  and 
more  typical,  and  there  is  a  fine  ethical  pur- 
pose dominating  the  romance  throughout. 
It  also  presents  an  excellent  glimpse  of  the 
great  municipal  struggle  now  going  on  in  many 
American  cities,  where  the  electorate  is  slowly 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  its  moral  re- 
sponsibili^  and  is  uniting  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  corporation-owned  bosses.  In  this 
stoiy  the  author  shows  how  the  public-service 
corporations  have  their  feelers  and  tentacles 
reaching  throughout  the  dty  and  how  in  one 
way  or  another  they  are  able  to  bring  many 
intentionaUy  honest  men  who  become  popular 
representatives,  into  their  toils. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  romance  lies 
in  the  dual  love-stoiy  that  runs  like  a  cord  of 
gold  and  a  thread  of  tinsel  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  romance,  and  in  which  we 
have  really  masterly  studies  of  two  typical 
young  women  of  the  day:  the  high-minded 
and  consdence-guided  woman  of  feeling,  and 
the  beautiful  but  shallow  butterfly  nature — 
the  body  without  a  soul.  Here  are  the  real 
and  the  counterfeit  coins;  the  nature  domi- 
nated by  altruism  and  moral  idealism,  and  the 
life  wrapped  up  in  self  or  egoism — ^the  sordid, 
materialistic  existence  whose  self-absorption 
closes  the  eye  and  ear  to  the  divine  symphonies 
and  the  glories  of  the  moral  order  and  the  un- 
alloyed pleasure  that  comes  to  those  who 
recognise  the  obligations,  duties  and  noble 
responsibilities  that  life  imposes  on  all  her 
children.  Though  not  a  great  novel,  this 
is  an  excellent  love-story  written  in  a  bright 
and  pleasing  style  and  very  rich  in  human  in- 
terest. More  than  this,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
true  to  the  life  it  depicts. 


Cloth.    Pp.  808.    Price,  $1.50.    New  York 
and  London:  John  Lane  Company. 

In  qutte  a  different  vein  from  any  of  Mr. 
Locke's  former  noveb  is  this  latest  romance 
from  his  pen. 

The  Bdoved  Vagabond  is  the  story  of  a  bril- 
liant but  erratic  man  of  genius,  half  French 
and  half  Irish,  who  gives  up  his  sweetheart  in 
order  to  save  her  father  from  prison.  The 
girl,  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  reason  of  his 
desertion  and  believing  him  dead,  marries  a 
wealthy  French  count  and  drags  out  a  miser- 
able existence,  after  finding  out  from  her  hus- 
band that  her  lover  is  still  alive. 

In  the  meantime  Paragot,  as  her  lover  calls 
himself,  although  his  true  name  is  Gaston  de 
Nerac,  wanders  about  the  wo^ld,  mingling 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  working 
at  times,  then  going  off  wherever  his  fancy 
may  lead  him,  but  ever  falling  lower  in  the 
social  scale.  He  is  always  welcome  among 
a  certain  class  of  Bohemians  because  of  his 
ready  wit  and  keen  intellect,  but  he  has  allowed 
his  fine  native  gifts  to  be  choked  out  by  his 
mode  of  life. 

At  the  time  the  story  opens  he  has  adopted 
a  little  London  gutter-snipe  whom  he  whim- 
sically renames  Asticot,  which  means  the  little 
grey  worms  which  French  fishermen  call 
"gentles,"  Together  they  roam,  over  half 
Europe,  and  their  adventures  as  related  by 
Asticot  make  up  most  of  the  stoiy. 

In  time  the  French  count  dies,  and  Paragot 
is  given  the  opportunity  once  more  to  reinstate 
himself  in  his  former  place  in  society.  For  a 
time  he  and  the  countess  imagine  that  they 
still  love  each  other  as  in  the  old  days,  but  the 
time  comes  when  they  realize  that  what  they 
love  is  their  memory  of  the  past.  The  out- 
come of  the  story  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

'     AiffT  C.  Rich. 


The  Bdoved  Vagabond,    By  William  J.  Locke. 


Bieh  Men*9  Children,  By  Geraldine  Bonner. 
Blustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.492  .Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  novel  by  the  gifted  author  of  To^mcr' 
row*e  Tangle  is  one  of  the  strongest  romances 
of  the  year.  It  chiefly  concerns  the  fate  of 
the  children  of  two  of  California's  multimil- 
lionaires. The  parents  of  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine were  poor  day-workers  in  the  old  mining 
days,  but  they  discovered  some  of  nature's 
hoarded  wealth  imprisoned  in  the  Sierras, 
which  made  them  millionaires. 
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Dominick  Ryan,  the  hero  and  son  of  one 
of  these  rich  men,  falls  a  victim  to  the  wiles 
of  an  adventuress,  but  not  suspecting  the  early 
history  of  his  wife,  remains  true  to  her,  though 
exiled  from  his  family  and  while  his  wife 
makes  a  hell  on  earth  for  the  husband.  Fi- 
nally in  despair  he  runs  away  from  home, 
goes  up  the  mountains  and  is  snow-bound  in 
a  hotel  with  several  other  travelers,  among 
whom  are  Bill  Cannon  the  bonanza  king  and 
his  beautiful  daughter.  Rose.  The  young 
people  are  necessarily  thrown  together,  till 
each  falls  in  love  with  the  other;  but  the  giri, 
though  under  the  spell  of  love,  has  too  much 
of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  to  be  willing  for  Dom- 
inick to  seek  to  gain  a  divorce,  seeming  to 
think  it  better  for  him  and  his  wife  to  spend 
a  life  of  hate  and  discord  together  than  for 
them  to  be  separated,  even  though  Dominick's 
mother  is  ready  to  pay  the  adventuress  wife 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  if  she  will  ac- 
quiesce in  a  divorce.  At  the  moment  when 
iJl  seems  darkest  for  Rose  Cannon  and  Domi- 
nick Ryan,  the  former  husband  of  Dominick's 
wife  appears  on  the  scene  and  thus  the  bar- 
riers are  swept  away  that  separated  the  young 
lovers. 


In  Clivers  Command.  By  Herbert  Strang. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.450.  Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriU  Company. 

This  is  the  best  boys'  story  we  have  read 
in  months.  The  publishers  announce  in 
sending  out  the  book,  that  Mr.  Strang  is  a 
successor  to  G.  A.  Henty.  This  we  think  is 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  author  of  In  Olive's 
Command^  as  Mr.  Strang's  book  is  as  far 
superior  to  Henty's  as  are  the  noveb  of  Dick- 
ens, Scott  and  Bulwer  superior  to  the  stories 
of  Mary  J.  Holmes. or  Laura  Jean  Libbey. 
Mr.  Strang  has  imagination  of  a  high  order, 
which  was  singularly  absent  in  Henty's  stories. 
He  has  been  true  to  the  historic  demands 
while  writing  a  story  that  palpitates  with 
action  and  whose  characters  are  real,  live 
personalities,  and  not  manikins,  such  as  were 


Henty's.  The  latter  author  seemed  to  us  to 
take  some  great  historic  passage  and  then  in- 
troduce one  or  two  boys.  The  history  was 
told  in  a  fairly  accurate  manner,  but  without 
that  imaginative  power  that  invests  histray 
with  realism,  ^ot  so  with  Mr.  Strang.  In 
the  present  book  he  has  given  us  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  real  life  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  boys, 
while  their  interest  will  be  so  quickened  in  the 
history  of  Clive  and  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments that  the  more  thoughtful  ones  will  not 
rest  content  until  they  have  learned  of  the 
great  campaigns  from  the  histories.  A  pret^ 
love  romance  runs  through  the  tale,  adding 
to  its  interest,  while  it  abounds  in  exciting 
and  dramatic  situations. 


Romance  Idand,  By  Zona  Gale.  Hlustiated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  894.  Price,  $1.50.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Romance  Idand  is  well  named.  Those  who 
have  enjoyed  Miss  Gale's  quaint  and  thor- 
oughly delightful  stories. of  PeUeas  and  £t- 
tarre  which  have  appeared  in  T?ie  OvUook 
and  other  magazines  during  the  past  year, 
will,  I  fear,  be  disappointed  in  the  present 
volume,  jrhich  is  as  wildly  improbable  a  tale 
of  mystery  and  adventure  as  even  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton  could  produce.  It  deals  with  the 
adventures  of  some  New  York  newspaper 
men  who  become  involved  in  the  search  for 
the  missing  American  king  of  a  mysterious 
island  located  somewhere  in  the  Southern 
Pacific, — an  island  which  lies  in  the  fourth 
dimension  and  whose  people  possess  all  the 
lost  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
and  have  solved  the  vexed  problems  of  aerial 
navigation  and  eternal  youth.  The  story  is 
thrillingly  exciting  from  cover  to  cover  and 
there  is  a  delightful  love  romance  running 
through  it  which  terminates  most  happily. 
Those  readers  who  do  not  demand  the  element 
of  probability,  or  even  of  possibility,  in  their 
novels,  will  enjoy  Romance  Idand. 

AifT  C.  Rich. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION  IN  "THE 
ARENA**:  Next  to  Dtrect-Legislatioii 
there  is  no  great  vital  question  before  the  ^^erican 
people  more  important  to  pure  ^vemment  and 
popular  rule,  that  is  pressing  for  mmtiediate  solu- 
tion, than  the  raiLroad  question.  For  the  past  thirty 
years  the  railways  have  been  the  most  smister  in- 
fluence in  our  national  life,  the  chief  source  of  gov- 
ernmental corruption  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
robber  trusts  and  monopolies.  The  Arena  for 
the  ciMuing  year  will  make  this  over^adowing 
question  the  subject  of  special  examination.  The 
series  of  papers  on  the  railways  in  foreim  lands, 
prepared  ei^ressly  for  this  journal  by  Professor 
FRiiNK  Pabsonb,  will,  we  beheve,  be  the  most  im- 
portant discussions  of  this  character  that  will  appear 
m  any  review.  Those  who  wish  a  fuller  and  more 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  same  subject  should 
not  fail  to  procure  Dr.  Pabsons'  latest  and  ereatest 
work.  The  HaUways^  the  TrtuU  and  the  Peo]^,  pub- 
lished bv  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  of  1520  Chestnut  street, 
niiladeiphia.  The  paper  which  we  present  this 
month  epitomises  the  facts  amplified  m  this  work 
and  treats  than  in  a  popular  manner  suitable  to  a 
magazine  article.  This  paper  also  emlwaces  the 
observations  of  Professor  Parsons  on  the  railways 
of  Switzerland  as  he  found  them  from  his  personal 
investigations  made  in  Switzerland  during  the  past 
summer.  Besides  this  discussion  of  the  railways 
of  Switzerland,  the  present  issue  of  T^E  Arena 
contains  an  extremdy  valuable  contribution  bv 
Messrs.  Gruhl  and  Robinson,  entitled  h  RmL 
toad  RaU-ReguLatUm  a  Step  to  OovemmenMnmer' 
Mpf  It  embraces  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 
our  leading  statesmen,  educators,  lawyers  and  rail- 
way managers  on  the  question,  among  whom  are 
Mr.  Brtan,  President  Rooseveut,  Senator  La 
FoLLETTB,  Governor  Cuiiminb,  Richard  Olnet, 
Firesident  Hadlet  and  Professor  Elt.  This  con- 
tribution represents  a  vast  amount  of  careful  labor 
and  painstaking  research  and  is  one  of  the  papers 
that  thinking  men  after  reading  will  wish  to  file 
away  for  future  reference. 


Chvernor  Folk  of  Miseouri:  In  our  series  of  papers 
on  leading  representative  statesmen  of  progressive 
democracy  we  this  month  prenent  an  admirable 
paper  by  the  (g(ted  writer  and  able  statesman  and 
lawyer,  Hon.  Thomas  Speed  Mosbt,  Pardon- At- 
torney for  the  State  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mosbt 
knows  Governor  Folk  intimately  and  has  presented 
a  fine  pen-pioture  of  the  man  and  his  ideals  and 
purposes. 

ChildrLabor:  This  contribution  bv  Elinor  H. 
Stot  is  of  special  excellence  and  should  be  carefully 
read  by  every  parent  in  the  land.  A  great  sin  is 
being  committed,  a  crime  against  democracy, 
against  the  state  of  to-day  and  the  nation  of  to-mor- 


row, and  the  victims  of  this  crime  arte  the  hd[4esi 
little  ones  that  it  is  the  sacred  function  of  the  Re- 

Eublic  to  ffuard,  protect  and  in  every  wav  possible 
elp  to  eaucate  and  to  develop,  body.  Drain  and 
soul,  in  order  that  they  may  live  die  life  the  Creator 
intended  they  should  live  and  that  the  state  mav  be 
great  in  the  coming  days  through  her  wealtn  of 
robust,  dean-soulM,  stronf-mmded  men  and 
women.  Our  author  treats  uie  subject  with  great 
ability  and  the  paper  is  a  mine  of  information 
lighted  up  with  that  monl  idealism  that  vitalizes 
the  really  strong  work  of  civilization  and  progress. 


The  Emeraon  Soddy  of  Boston:  We  take  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  who  dwell  in 
New  England  to  the  announcements  of  the  Emerson 
Society  of  Boston  for  the  coming  winter.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  lectiue-room  of  tbe 
Public  library,  Copley  Sauare,  Boston,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  at  three  o  dock,  bennninff  with  the 
first  Wednesday  in  Deoember,  1M6.  The  inter- 
pretations of  Emerson  will  usually  be  made  l^  Mr. 
Charles  Mallot  of  Waltham,  so  weU  known  to 
readers  of  The  Arena  on  account  of  his  extrem^ 
able  interpretations  of  Emerson's  poetry  that  have 
appeared  in  this  review.  Other  speakers  will  oc- 
casionally be  heard.  Mr.  Frank  B.' Sanborn  of 
Concord  will  give  several  papers  during  the  winter, 
one  on  Emenon  and  Whibnan^  another  on  Thareau 
and  Emereon^  baaed  on  the  recent  publication  of  the 
journals  of  Thoreau,  and  a  third  on  Emenon  and 
aia  Concord  Neighbon.  Members  are  at  liborty 
to  join  the  society  at  any  time  and  can  do  so  ^ 

S'ving  their  names  to  the  secretanr.  Bliss  £.  L. 
lOKERsoN,  Riverbank  Court,  CamDri^ge,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  membership-fee  is  one  dollar  a  year 
and  there  is  no  admission-iee  to  the  lectures  at  the 
Library. 

Our  Vamthing  Liberty  of  the  Pre$$:  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  more  important  paper  in  this 
issue  of  The  Arena  than  the  deeply  thoughtful 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Shcroeder,  one  of  our  associate  editors,  on  Our 
Vanishing  Liberty  ofthePreee.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  nation  has  free  government  more  urgently 
called  for  strong,  dear-visioned  thinkers  who  possess 
the  power  to  reason  dosdy  and  logically;  who  are 
endowed  with  that  daritv  of  intellectual  vision  that 
enables  one  to  distinguisn  between  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  and  the  superficial  aspects  of 
the  issue,  and  with  that  supreme  courage  whidi 
unhesitatingly  takes  a  stand  with  right  against,  if 
needs  be,  the  whole  world.^  And  perhaps  the  most 
inspiring  sign  of  the  hour  is  the  increasing  number 
of  strong,  virile  and  fundamental  thinkers  in  our 
midst  who  are  awakening  the  nation  from  the  Styg- 
ian slumber  into  which  reaction,  prejudice  and 
privilege  have  lulled  it.    In  Theodore  Schroeder 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


America  has  a  fine  type  of  this  new  acliool  of  thinkers 
who  are  calling  the  nation  back  to  the  old  highway 
of  freedom  marked  out  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Broad  AapedU  of  RaceSuudde:  Not  since  the 
recent  general  discussion  of  race-suicide  was  in- 
augurated, largely  by  virtue  of  President  Roobe- 
velt's  stand  on  tne  question,  has  so  deeply  thou^t- 
ful  or  broadly  philosophic  and  statesmanlike  a 
paper  appeared  on  this  question  as  that  which  we 
present  m  this  issue  of  The  Abena  from  the  pen 
of  Fbank  T.  Cabl/ton.  This  discussion  is  so 
deeply  thou^tful,  so  rich  in  suggestive  facts  and 
so  mstinct  with  truths  that  every  thou^tful  man 
and  woman  should  ponder  over,  that  it  merits  the 
widest  possible  drciuation. 


Profesior  Noa  on  WilUam  WheekmgfU:  The 
life  OS  Mr.  Wheelwright  more  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  great  master-builders  of  South  America* 
holds  interest  for  American  readers,  as  Wheel- 
WBiQHT  was  a  Massachusetts  lad  who  went  to  South 
America  and  bv  his  eenius,  pluck  and  peneverence 
became  the  fatner  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  Latin  Republics  with  which  he 
was  associated.  Our  readers  who  have  for  months 
enjoyed  IVofessor  Noa'b  pleasinj^  and  instructive 
napers  on  the  great  men  and  historical  events  of 
Latin  America  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
talented  writer  and  scholar  has  just  aoo^ted  an 
important  editorial  position  on  the  staff  of  the  two 
important  and  beautifully  gotten-up  iUustrated 
magazines,  Latin  America  and  Lai  RepiMeas 
AmericanoM,    These  periodicals,  one  of  which  is 

Sublished  in  English  and  the  other  in  Spanish, 
^  eal  with  Latin  America  in  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  manner.  Thqr  are  handsomdy  illus- 
trated and  published  at  two  dollars  a  year  net  for 
either  magaane. 

Our  Stofiei:  This  month  we  publish  two  de^^t- 
ful  short  stories.  One  entitled  The  Bishop's  (Mi- 
nation,  by  Gibela  Dittrick  BRrrr,  will,  we  are 
sure,  appeal  to  all  our  readers;  while  Nude  Lipe 
is  one  of  Mr.  Gasman's  most  clever  little  stories, 
mildly  satirical  in  character  and  hitting  off  in  an 
admirable  manner  the  exaggerated  pruaery  of  Mr. 


GoMBTOCX  and  like  would-be  censora  of  public 
morals,  who  seem  to  find  evfl  where  most  persons 
see  only  beauty. 

WilUam  Morris  and  Esthetic  Socialism:  In  Mr. 
Dickinbon's  paper  on  William  Morris  and  Esthetic 
Socialism  we  have  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
thoughtful  and  unhackneyed  views  of  the  Socialistic 
ideaC  that  has  i^peared  in  recent  magazine  Uten- 
ture.  To  the  student  of  social  and  economic  ad- 
vance nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  number  of 
noble  minds,  from  before  the  days  of  Sir  THOifAS 
MoBE,  that  have  been  strongly  <uawn  to  the  idesb 
of  a  Socialistic  state, — a  state  in  which  the  masto^ 
ideal  should  be  brotherhood  and  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  each  should  be  the  master-concern  of  afl. 
As  Marx  and  Liebknecxtt  approached  the  sub- 
ject as  philosophers  and  scientists*  we  find  KnfOSLET, 
Frederick  Maurice  and  other  noble  Ghristisn 
scholars  advocating  the  SodaUstic  ideals  from  tiie 
view-point  of  the  great  Prophet  of  Gralilee.    They 

S pealed  to  Victor  Hugo's  sense  of  justice  no  lesi 
ui  to  his  esthetic  and  idealistic  impulses;  while 
to  William  Morris  the  artistic  ideal  seemed  to 
exert  the  master-spell.  Mr.  Digximbon'b  paper 
will  Appeal  to  all  tnou^tful  men  and  women  who 
are  sumdentiy  broad  to  desire  to  understand  sU 
view-points  of  the  great  living  issues  of  the  hour. 


Church  and  State  in  France:  In  Mr.  Romieux's 
papa  on  Church  and  State  m  France  vre  have  a 
timely  historical  survev  of  this  question  which  st 
the  present  time  is,  and  doubtiess  for  Bome  months 
if  not  years  to  come  will  be,  a  leading  issue  in  FVench 
politiod  life. 

Nde:  Because  of  the  miscarriage  of  a  packsge 
sent  from  our  publication  office  to  an  enmving 
house  in  New  York  Gity,  by  the  Adams  Eiqpren 
Gompany,  we  are  prevented  this  month  horn  giving 
our  usual  department  "Politics,  Hie  People  aaq 
Tlie  Trusts  as  Seen  by  Gartoonists."  We  are  un- 
able to  ascertain  just  why  this  miscarriage  should 
have  happened,  because  the  Adams  Ei^ess 
Gompamr  nas  not  seen  fit,  up  to  this  writing— 
sixteen  Jays  after  shipment  was  made — to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  our  vigorous  complaints— ex- 
cept to  tell  us  orally  that  ihtj  "would  look  into  it** 
and  that  "no  trace  of  the  package  could  be  found.** 
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"The  Brandt  Books' 


"One of  the  most  beantiftal  spiritoal  vMona  of 
mil  agM." — Botlon  Tnmieript. 

"The  lansuage  ia  clear  and  strong,  the  Btirie 
vigoroas  and  rhTthmical,  the  tboogbt  uplifting."— 
BrooUyn  Eagle. 

"  It  is  full  of  manjr  beautiftal  thonghla." — PhSa- 
delphia  Jn^ui 


"A  proM-PMin  coatainmg  a  meaaage  to  the  com- 
ing man,  which  teacbea  that  upon  the  apiiitual 
dependa  the  riae  of  man  to  ontnmmeled  develop- 
ment"— Chicago  InltT'Ocean. 

"The  author  haa  impreaaed  upon  the  work  mach 
of  hia  poetical  apirit  .  .  .  charming  in  iu  lofty 
aentimentB." — PhUaddphia  Rteord. 

"A.  parahle  on  human  yearnings  and  weaknessea. 
It  ia  told  in  proae,  in  ator^  form,  in 
language  that  ia  quaintlj  tender,  ain- 
cerely  atrong.  .  .  .  The  aetting  of  the 
book  ia  atrictly  a  modern  one ;  the 
people  in  it  are  rery  '  up-to-date '  in 
their  enTironmenta,  at  leaat,  and  they 
have  Twentieth  Century  prublema  to 
conbont.  Only  the  thought  in  the 
book  ie  imbued  with  an  old-time 
aweetneaa,  a  meltowneaa  which  hoa 
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riched  the  earth  with  this  new  book 
of  hia."— ifmuton  Poit. 

"In  form  thia  work  ia  a  romance 
smbodying  the  author'a  viaiona  of  the 
city  of  God  that  ie  to  be,  for  the  realisation  of 
which  Jew  and  Ghriatdan  join  heart  and  hand. 
In  aabetance  it  is  a  sketch  of  the  aocial  Utopia 
which  in  the  coming  age  will  be  baaed  on  Jeaue' 
fonndationa,  ae  given  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Bermon  on  the  Mount.  .  .  .  The  spiritualiied 
affection  of  a  noble  man  for  the  nobleat  of  women. 
,  .  .  rana  through  the  whole, and 'the  City  Beau- 
tiM'  at  laat  appeata  in  form  aa  tranecendently 
ideal  aa  that  in  the  Apocalypae.  Taken  aa  a  whole, 
thia  work,  whoae  chapters,  are  each  introduced  by 
an  appropriate  poem,  is  a  prose-pnem  on  the  evil 
that  la  and  the  good  that  is  to  come.— 77i«  Outlook. 

"  In  thia  etory  there  are  many  fine  pasaagea,  and. 
at  the  heads  of  chapters,  an  abundance  of  splendid 
verses.  ...  In  the  total  effect  of  it,  this  book  ia  a 
thing  of  beauty  which  will  be  a  joy  forever." — 
San  FranoKO  Argonaut. 

"The  etory  aa  a  whole  poaaeaaes  originality, 
beauty  of  thought,  of  imagery,  of  literary  expree- 
aion  and  a  fascinating  power.  .  .  .  Aa  a  highly 
flniahed  prose-poem  this  book  is  a  contribution  to 
American  literature  worthy  of  gratefhl  recogni- 
tion.— Chioago  Evening  Poit. 
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THE  HI8T0BI0AL  BASES  OF  BEU- 
GI0N8— Primitive,  Babylonian  and  Jew- 
ish. 

By  HIRAM  CHELLIS  BROWN.  la  ma.,  cMA,  p.m 
ntt :  postag*^  MM.  A  comprehenaive  nimmary  of  the  rMuIu 
of  modem  scholarship  and  niiiher  criticitm.  Traces  the  evo- 
lution of  the  religious  sense  from  primitive  races  to  Christian- 
ity and  shows  under  what  conditions  the  Old  Testament  was 
compiled.    A  volume  approved  hy  competent  critics. 

THE  80IENTIFI0  BASIS  OF  SABBATH 
AND  SUNDAY. 

By  Rev.  ROBERT  JOHN  FLOODY,  M.S.,  S.T.B.. 
with  introduction l^G,  STANLEY  HALL,  LL.D..  Prtt.  of 
Clark  University,  i2  mo.,  cloth,  f-St>  ^*:  postarc,  12c.  The 
author  covers  the  whole  suhject  of  the  Seventh  Uay  from  its 
dim  beginning  in  Moon-worship,  through  the  Semitic  Period, 
the  Jewish,  memorial,  worship,  and  Sabbath  phases  to  the 
early  Christian  "  Lord's  Day  and  on  through  its  changes  to 
the  present  day. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ELIZABETHAN  VEBSE. 

Choten  and  edited  by  WILLIAM  STANLEY  BRAITH- 
WAITE.  introduction  by  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIG- 
GINSON,  t2  mo  ,800  paget,  thin  paptr,  cloth,  $»  net:  full 
limp  morocco^  tS  net ;  postage,  I2c.  The  first  comprehensive 
anthology  of  the  greatest  period  of  English  poetry.  Contains 
over  700  selections  from  134  authors.  A  beautiful  book  to  see, 
to  read,  to  own,  and  to  give. 
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PSTOHIOAL  RESEABOH 

By  IVof.  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  Ph.  D.,  LL,  D.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  for  Pfeychiod  Research.  Each  vol- 
ume p.yo  net:  Pmrtage,  lac  extra. 

BOBDEBLAND     OF    PSTOHIOAL    BE- 
SEABOH. 

Treau  of  the  abnormal,  such  as  the  subconscious  self.  Multiple 
Personality,  Mental  Therapeutics,  Hypnotism,  etc. 

ENIGMAS  OF  PSTOHIOAL  BESEABOH. 

1  rests  of  the  Supernormal,  such  as  Apparitiops,  Qairvoyance, 
Telepathy,  etc. 

SOIENOE  AND  A  FUTUBE  LIFE. 

Treau  of  the  scientific  investigations  for  over  twenty-five 
years  of  mediumistlc  utterances,  by  some  of  the  worid's  most 
renowned  scientists. 

PBOOFS  OF  LIFE  AFTEB  DEATH. 

By  ROBERT  J.  THOMPSON.  A.P.R..*  w.,  cloth,3t>S 
pages,  tr.90  net:  12c pottage.  A  collation  of  opinions  as  to  a 
future  life  bv  the  worid's  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  con- 
futation of  the  materialistic  school  of  thought. 

GBEEK  AND  BOMAN  STOIOISM. 

By  CHARLES  H.  STANLEY  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
12 mo.,  cloth,  ^.^  net :  Postage, /2c.  A  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  teachings  and  the  development  of  Ureek  philoso- 
phies and  their  evolution  into  stoicism  as  the  highest  expreuion 
of  eariy  philosophy. 
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Captain  Jinks,  Hero 

By  ERNEST  CROSBY 

A  Keen  Satire  on  Our  Recent  Wars, 

and 

An  Admirable  Ardi-MilUary  Christmas  Present 

for  Boys  or  their  Elders, 

Profusely  Dlustrated  by  Dan.  Beard. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  book." 
— South  African  News^  Cape  Town. 

''The  author  has  added  to  our  Uterature  a 
notable  work  of  satire,  which,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  must  appeal  to  all  endowed  with 
the  national  sense  of  humor." — ^New  York 
Mail  and  Express. 

12mo.,  cloth,  400  pages,  $1.50,  postpaid 
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Mastery 


The  latest  book  by 

O.S.MARDEN 

Editor    of    Success 


It  is  the  sort  of  book 
that  grips  one  by  its 
truths  in  relation  to  the 
inner  self  and  its  possi- 
bilities— that  one  wants 
to  give  to  a  friend  after  reading. 

A  millionaire,  head  of  rne  of  the  great- 
est shoe  houses  in  the  world,  writes : 
"Under  the  doctor's  advice  I  spent  the 
last  three  days  at  home,  and  put  in  the 
time  reading  *  Every  Man  a  King.'  It  did 
me  a  great  good,  and  has  changed  me  so 
that  I  am  anxious  to  give  a  good  word  to 
everybody  in  the  future." 

Si.oo  net.     By  tnaily  $i,io. 
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A  Fiction  Magazine  of  Translations 

The  DECEMBER  Number  contains  a  complete  novel- 
the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  of  Spanish  writers — 

ARMANDO  PALACIO  VALDEZ, 


"Tristan.the  Pessimist, 


JJ 


and  a  score  of  short  stories  from  nearly  every  Europeon  language,  including  many 
quaint 

CHRISTMAS    STORIES 

Before  the  publication  of  TRANSATLANTIC  TALES  in  its  present  form  there 
was  no  way  for  cultured  American  readers,  unless  they  could  read  all  languages,  and 
should  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  keep  in  touch  with  European  literature. 

This  magazine  gives  you  the  translations  of  the  best  novels  recently  published  in 
Europe,  besides  a  number  of  the  choicest  short  stories  appearing  in  the  leading  for- 
eign periodicals.  Compare  the  Subscription  price,  $2«50  PER  YEAR^  for  which 
you  receive  TWELVE  (12)  COMPLETE  NOVELS  by  leading  European  writ- 
ers,  with  what  you  pay  for  one  single  novel  published  in  book  form. 


At  aU  Newsstands  25  CENTS. 


Subscription  per  year  $2.50 


Any  newsdealer  will  gladly  forward  your  subscription. 
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Do  You  Reco£(nize  These  Men? 


You  ARE    PROBABLY  FAMILIAR  WITH   THEIR   NAMES  AND  THEIR 
WORKS!     They  are  well-known  wriieis,  who  oriuity  prominent   places  in  the 
history  of  English  literature,     A  full  account  of  thein,  as  well  as  of  alt    other 
writers,  English  and  American,  who  have  attained  prominence  in  English  literature,  will 
be  found  in  Ihe  NEW  EDITION  of 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature 

This  is  a  work  of  the  highest  vahie  lo  every  jierson  inierested  in  ihe  literature  of 
the  English  language.  It  gives,  in  three  volumes,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  not  only  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature,  but  extracts  from  the  liest  work  of  the  writer=,  and  also  numer- 
ous facsimiles,  and  about  three  hundred  authentic  portraits  of  the  most  prominent  writers. 
Tbe Cheapest  Authoritative  Reference  Work  of  Similar  Scope  Now  in  Print 
The  new  edition  has  been  prepared  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  I.L.D.,  and  an  able 
staff,  whose  work  has  been  supplemented  by  special  contributions  from  such  writers  of 
authority  as : 

Canon  Alnger  Mr.   Edmund  Odsm 

Rev,  Stopford  Brooke  Proiesmor  W.  P.  Ker 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 

Mr.  Austin  Dotison  Mr.  Sidnej'  Lee 

Professor  Dowden  Rev,  W.  Robertson  NIcoll 

Mr.  S.  R.  Qardlner  Miss  Ruth  Putnam 

The  work  is  complete  in  three  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  about  8=;d  [Mges  ( 
with  gilt  tops,  and  stoutly  bound  in  green  cloth  stamped  in  gold. 

SPECIAL  OFFE'R 


Prolessor  Raleigh 

Pnrfessor  Saintsbury 

Dr.  J.  (1.  Schurman 

Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 

Professor  0.  E.  Woodberty 


Vc  will  send  you  the  com 
volumes,  eipross  char)(cs  p 
receipt  of  ti-t».  Ifyoudonotli 
them  back  to  us  at  out  eip 
will  return  your  Ii  00.  If  you 
send  us  in  addition  St.oo  cact 
months,  until  tlie  sum  of  f  i 
paid.  Or,  if  vou  pMer.  wr 
dc'icriptive  circular,  with  spec 
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Row  England  Jlvemd 
Revolution  of  force 


Historioal  Survey  of  the  Leading  Politloal  and  Soolal 
in  the  Bnffland  of.  the  ThirtieB  and  Forties 
of  the  Last  Oentury. 


By  B.  0*  Tlowen 

Author  of  The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  The  New  Titne^  etc. 


Tolume»  which  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  fiction,  gives  a  vivid  survej  of  an 
epoch  in  many  respects  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  modem  Ekigland, 
and  certainly  the  one  which  holds  the  deepest  interest  for  friends  of  democra- 
tic government,  as  it  is  coD'^med  with  the  events  which  mark  the  change  from 
a  personal  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  rise  and  triumph  of  democmtic 
ideals,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  liberalism — the  ftx>nting  of  England  toward 
the  sunrise  of  freedom. 

Here  the  struggles  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  are  briefly  but 
graphically  outlined.  The  leading  causes  that  produced  the  era  of  unrest  that  culmin- 
ated in  the  birth  of  English  democracy  are  analysed  and  described  with  a  brilliant 
marshalling  of  events  that  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Here,  too,  are 
indicated  Uie  causes  leading  up  to  the  great  revolutions  in  science,  religion,  education 
and  economics  that  made  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century  forever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

The  birth,  rise  and  result  of  Chartism  are  given  in  as  full  and  ludd  a  manner  as  can 
be  found  in  a  similar  compass  in  history.  The  great  Anti-Com-Law  and  Free-Trade 
battle  is  described  in  a  thrillingly  e£Pective  manner,  while  the  chapter  given  to  the  rise 
of  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  period,  containing  as  it  does  graphic  pen-pictures  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Hood,  Massey,  Mackay,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Mazsini, 
and  others,  is  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  it  is  informing.  The  chapter  on  **  Lessons 
for  the  Present"  is  of  special  interest  and  value  to  friends  of  democratic  progress  in 
America  at  the  present  time.  The  Appendix  contains  a  choice  collection  of  the  leading 
songs  of  freedom  and  poems  of  protest  of  the  period,  embracing  some  of  the  best  work 


of  Massey,  Mackey,  Elliott,  Kingsley  and  Hood. 


Price,  $1.25  net.     Postage,  10  cents 
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By     ALFRED     WESLEY     WISHART 

SOBIETIME   FELLOW   IN   CHURCH    HISTOBT   IN   THE   TTNIVBBSITT   OF   CHICAGO 


THIS  WORK,  as  the  Boston  Globe  savs,  gives  a  better  Idea  tliaii 
before  presented  between  a  sin^e  pair  of  coTers  what  a  strong  part  mooasti- 
cism  has  performed  in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  Wishait  brings  the  advan- 
tages of  a  trained  mind  and  the  scholarly  instinct  to  this  work.  Hermita*  beggars* 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  professors,  missionaries,  ponti£fs,  asoetk  oiganiaatioiis  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  eloquently  portrayed.  He  has  sifted  his  antfaorities 
so  carefully,  says  the  Philadelphia  Time$t  that  the  book  has  the  stamp  of  troth  in 
every  statement  placed  there,  however  so  deftly,  that  the  literary  grace  of  the  woric  » 
fully  preserved.  It  is  a  captivating  theme,  says  the  New  York  Ttmet,  and  the  pic- 
tures the  work  presents  are  vivid  and  dear.  His  list  of  authorities  and  excellent  notes 
will  be  found  helpful  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  It  onphatically  ought  to 
take  rank  among  the  favorite  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  students  of  the  middle  ages, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Hie  original  edition  of  this  work  will  give  pleasure  to  those  vdio  love  a  book  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  paper  is  a  noble  quality  of  ** dose-wire**  laid  ** f eatber-wc^t **  with  deckle-«d^e8» 
and  was  printed  while  wet — a  process  fatal  to  pi^wn  made  from  substitnteB  for  cotton  and 
linen  fibos.  Tht  margins  are  liberally  broad.  The  types — generous  aiae — are  the  old- 
style  Dutch  face,  cut  originally  by  Caslon,  of  London*  about  1725,  after  the  Elnvir  models. 
The  lines  are  well  opened,  and  the  ink  is  a  deep,  fuI14x>died  bhnsh-black.  The  sise  is  royal 
octavo.  Ihe  work  is  thoroui^hly  indexed  and  contains  454  pages,  besides  four  troe  photo- 
gravure  plates.    The  price  is  $S.50  net;  by  mail,  $8.68. 

A  new  (12mo.)  edition  of  this  work,  without  the  iDustratioDS,  has  been  isBued  in  rrs|wjinw  to 
a  demand  for  a  popular  cheaper  edition,  containing  in  the  a|^)endix  an  extended  note  ****^™g 
with  the  Philippine  friars.    The  price  is  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.6i. 
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Do  you  want  to  read  tfee  clearest  exposhloii  of  the  Aothredte  C«al  Mooopofj'  aod 
he  deannfls  whli  both  miner*  eod  custemers?    Ihee  buy 

DAN.  BEARD'S 

MOONBLIGHT 

&  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE 


.  y  Mr.  Louis  F.  Poet,  the 
eaiior  of  The  Public  of  C3iicuD,  and  an  appen- 
dix by  the  aathor  giving  a  bold  and  fesrleM 
marahalling  of  factH  aod  nnescapable  concla- 
sions  baaed  on  the  moat  authdritatiTe  data. 

"Dan.  Beard  can  fit  text  and  iUustration  in 
the  moat  striking  manner.  Every  citizen  sbonld 
know  '  the  fiuA  of  the  matter,'  as  here  written, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  ei^ov  reporta  and 
statistics,  yet  desire  to  be  posted,  the  book  is 
for  them  an  opportunity  to  '  see  things  as  thsy 
really  are.'  .  .  .  How  tli«  book  and  the  mine  of 
the  story  came  to  be  named  '  Moonblight'  is  a 
fbacinating  bit  of  narrative.  Howtbismanwho 
went  to  'tlie  atruKglinp,  dirty  mining  town  of 
Pennsylvania'  tolookaftertheinterestof  biro- 
■elf  and  other  mine  owners;  how  he  could  not 

Kt  away  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  and  at 
it  how  he  dared,  with  the  coni&ge  of  bia  con- 
victioDS,  to  intereat  himself,  humanely,  in  the 
&te  of  the  sooty  army  of  loiters  and  their  fkiniliei,  is  more  convincing  than  any- 
thing you  will  find  in  official  reports."— &in  Awictwo  Star. 

"A  romance  that  sets  forth  daringly  the  inequalities  between  the  lot  of  a  man  of 
•legant  leisore  and  the  man  of  leisureleBe  drudgerv.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  us  rub  our 
eyes,  at  being  made  to  see  vividly  some  of  the  absurdity  and  aaiuinity,  not  to  aay 
crimiiiality,ofeiistingconditioDa  that  we  blindly  accept  as  the  divine  order  of  things. 
.  .  .  All  whose  tbougbt  aqnares  with  justice  will  appreciate  the  ethics  of  this  story. 
It  is  simply,  yet  dramatically  written,  and  charmingly  and  forcefully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Beard's  own  graphic  pencil."— £iiu>in  Martham. 

"  The  humor,  aound  sense  and  philosophy  of  this  book  make  it  well  worth  your 
reading.  Such  books  lift  to  our  view  pictures  of  actual  labor  conditions  and  possible 
solutions  of  difiicult  problems  that  tend  to  broaden  our  sympathies  andmake  us 
think."— OratU  WaUaee,  in  ike  San  Franeitco  BvtUtin. 


DAH.   BEASD. 


Order  a  copy  now  from  your  bookseller,  or  from  tiie  publisher. 
Price.    .    .    .$1.25  net;       by  mail  .    .    .$1.36. 
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THE  JANUARY  «  ARENA ''  WILL  BE  RENDERED  NOTABLE 
by  a  number  of  strong  and  highly-interesting  papers  which  cannot 
fail  to  appeal  to  men  and  women  who  think.    The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  contributions  that  we  expect  to  present  in  this  issue  and  which 
will  help  to  make  the  January  number  one  of  the  strongest  issues  of  The 
Arena  that  has  appeared: 

The  Railways  of  The  Nation  and 

How  The  People  Can  Obtain 

Possession  of  Them 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE 


•««a«v 


In  place  of  Professor  Frank  Parsons*  second  paper  on  the  railways  of  Europe,  the  Janiuuy 
Arena  will  contain  a  notable  contribution  prepared  expressly  for  this  review  by  the  eminent  scientist 
and  social  philosopher,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  dealing  with  how  the  people  can  gain  possession 
of  the  railways  in  America  in  accordance  with  Herbert  Spencer's  law  of  social  justice.  The  civilised 
nations  are  rapidly  taking  over  their  railway  systems.  Democratic  Switzerland  and  New  Zealands 
autocratic  and  imperialistic  Germany  and  monarchal  Italy  have  so  demonstrated  the  practicality  and 
advantages  of  popular  ownership  that  other  nations  are  rapidly  following  in  their  lead.  But  it  is 
important  that  when  this  is  done  in  America,  we  shall  not  be  loaded  down  with  a  debt  represented 
by  water  that  has  been  injected  into  the  railway  secimties  by  the  criminal  rich  who  have  so  debauched 
our  government  and  plundered  our  people.  Dr.  Wallace's  paper  will  command  general  notice,  no 
only  because  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  last  of  the  group  of  great  nineteenth -century  philosophers  who 
discovered  and  elucidated  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  because  Dr.  Wallace  has  long  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  progressive  and  fundamental  social  and  economic  philosophers  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  but  also  because  of  the  radical  manner  in  which  he  advocates  the  people  taking  possession 
of  the  great  natural  utilities.  This  writer  is  nothing  if  not  fundamental  in  his  reasoning.  This  is  a 
paper  that  all  thinking  Americans  should  read. 


for  January 


IMNMtHMI 
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n.  THE  TBTITH  AT  THE  HEART  OF  CAPITALISM  AND  OF  SOCIALISM. 
By  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 

This  is  a  paper  of  special  interest  which  will  be  widely  read  and  discussed.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  discriminating  authors  among  our  leading  economists  and  his 
discussion  of  this  very  important  theme  is  marked  by  a  breadth  of  vision  and  a  fine  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  subject  worthy  of  a  twentieth-century  philosopher. 

m.  THE  RECENT  SENSATIONAL  ATTACK  ON  THE  FOUNDER  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE,  WITH  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE 
MOVEMENT,  ITS  IDEALS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS.  By  the  Editor  of ''  The 
Arena."  Superbly  illustrated  with  a  number  of  half-tone  views  of  the 
leading  churches  of  the  denomination. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Flower  explains  that,  though  he  is  not  a  Christian  Scientist,  in  the  interests 
of  justice  and  fair  play  he  opposes  the  sensational  and  baseless  attacks  which  have  recently  been 
made  on  the  founder  of  Christian  Science.  He  also  believes  that  the  new  religious  theory,  which 
already  numbers  a  large  constituency  of  earnest,  inteUigent  and  sincere  people,  should  receive  just 
and  fair  treatment;  that  it  is  entitled  to  have  its  aims,  ideals  and  achievements  presented  in  a  serious 
and  dignified  manner,  to  the  end  that  intelligent  people  may  form  a  just  conception  of  the  view-point 
of  those  who  believe  that  in  Christian  Science  there  is  a  helpful  religious  message  for  the  twentieth 
century. 

IV.  OUR  raSULT  TO  JAPAN  AND  THE  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  IT  INVOLVES. 

By  0.  Vey  Holman,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Maine. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Holman  shows  very  clearly  how  the  recent  insult  offered  to  Japan  by  the 
citizens  of  San  FVancisco  promises  to  form  one  of  the  most  serious  diplomatic  questions  of  the  hour. 
The  paper  embraces  a  clear  setting  forth  of  the  critical  situation  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  our  states- 
men and  people  to  exercise  that  true  statesmanship  that  is  based  on  wisdom  and  justice. 

V.  nUNIOrPAL  ART  IN  AMERICAN   CITIES.      I.— SPRINGFIELD,  MASSA- 

CHUSETTS.    By  Oeorge  Wharton  James. 

This  issue  will  also  contain  the  opening  article  of  a  very  important  series  of  contributions 
being  prepared  expressly  for  The  Arena  by  Uie  distinguished  author,  George  Wharton  James,  on 
*' Municipal  Art  in  American  Cities."  The  first  paper  deals  with  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
will  be  magnificently  illustrated. 

VI.  OUR   VAMPIRE   MILLIONAIRES.    By  Henry  Frank. 

A  graphic  and  thought-stimulating  criticism  of  disgraceful  present-day  conditions  in  our 
metropolitan  centers. 

VII.  HENRT  GEORGE,  JR.,  AND  HIS  P0WERFX7L  ROMANCE  OF  PRESENT- 
DAT  METROPOLITAN  LIFE.    A  Book  Study  by  the  Editor  of  "  The  Arena." 

In  this  paper,  Mr.  Flower  gives  an  extended  and  critical  notice  of  Mr.  (Jeorge's  new  and 
brilliant  novel  of  love  and  politics,  entitled  The  Romance  of  John  Bainhridge. 
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I  HEWS  OF  THE  ARENA  CLUBS  AND  OTHER  MOVE- 
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HflgNTS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  FUN- 
DAMENTAL DEMOCRACY 


t 


DIBEOTOBT  OF  ABEKA  OLUBS. 


The  Hew  Orleans  Arena  Olnb. 

FrttUmL  Un.  J.  M.  FnoUBOK. 
WtoiVfifatotf,  Un.  Hbbman  J.  SurERTH. 

f,  Uim  Maboabr  C.  Haksom. 

r,  Un.  Waltsb  W.  Janim. 


HiliClabwMfomMdiii  Jaoe,  1882.  ^  ^ 

Th%  club  meets  eyery  Monday  eTenlng.  except  daring  tbe 

fBbne  nimmer  montbe,  at  its  loome,  1686  Clio  itreet,  New 

Ortaeni,  La.  

First  Arena  Olnb  of  Denver. 

Hon.  J.  Wabnkb  Miua 
Dr.  a  T.  McDSBKiTH. 
\  Un.  Y.  D.  Hydb-Vogl. 


Tlie  dab  meet!  the  flnt  and  third  Monday  of  each  month, 
1 712  Kittredge  BoUding,  DenTer,  CoL 


The  Arena  Olnh  of  01athe»  Oolorado. 

I^rmtdmt,  Tabob  O.  Hbbsum. 
.  ateretary,  F.  S.  Aahbubm. 

The  Clab  meeti  the  flnt,  third  and  fifth  Monday  eyeningi 
of  each  month.  

The  Arena  Olnb  of  Oswego,  Kansas. 

JVwIdwl,  John  B.  Cook. 

'      f,  JOHH  &  CLABKB. 

%  C.  D.  Cabbbll. 


Tbe  Club  meet!  (he  flrrt  and  third  Wednesday  evening!  of 
month  in  the  City  Library  Boildlng. 


The  Arena  Olnb  of  The  State  Normal  School, 

Valley  Oity,  K.  D. 

M^mUmU  Siwnbv  Nbbtbo8t. 

r,  FBIDA  GHBI8TIAM80N. 


dnb  meets  once  a  month  daring  tbe  school-year. 


The  Arena  (Hnb  of  Medina,  Ohio. 


Hon.  A.  MuMSON. 
VhB'PrtddaU.  O.  K.  Hbwbs. 
If,  R.  Calybbt. 
r,  H.  W.  Adaxb. 


The  Arena  Olnb  of  Dnbois,  Pa. 

J^retJOtni,  J.  B.  Bbowk. 

VkB-Prnidmt,  Fbbd.  D.  Thomas. 

flsewtey,  William  Lockybb,  518  Maple  avenae. 

gVeammr,  Thomas  Hkpbubit. 

TbaClnb  meetaat  Sparks  Hall,  West  Long  avenue. 


The  Arena  Olnb  of  Pond  Oreek,  Oklahoma. 

'I^rmtdmt,  F.  G.  Walling. 
fib^PmUknU  P.  W.  Zbiglbb. 
Oterdanf  omd  SVeosurer,  J.  A.  Aldbbson. 


The  Clab  meets  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  until 
sptam 
asonth. 


lay 
»r,  and  then  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 

Plaea  of  meeting,  Court  Boom  of  Court  House. 


The  Arena  (Hnb  of  Ohicago,  Illinois. 

PnMmd^  Labnbd  B.  Mbacham. 
Vies- JWiitf wit.  Miss  L.  L.  Kilbxjbn. 
atordmy,  Bmil  W.  RmBB. 
gVsasMTsr;  Jab.  P.  Cadman. 


THE  NEW  0BLEAN8  ABEKA  OLUB. 

THE  NEW  OrieanB  Arena  Club  is  doing  a  splendid 
work  this  autumn  in  discussing  not  only  live 
problems  rdatin^  to  dyic  righteousness  and  general 
progress,  but  abo  m  considering  vital  and  strong  fiterary 
won».  It  would  be  diflScult  to  overestimate  uie  value 
to  individuals  and  to  the  communibr  at  large  of  such 
a  club  as  this  organization,  composed  as  it  is  of  earnest, 
hi^-minded  and  public-spiritea  meipbers. 

We  regret  to  state  that  owing  to  illness  Mis.  L.  C. 
Ferrell  was  compelled  to  resi^  as  treasurer  of  the  duh, 
but  her  phice  has  been  taken  dv  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Janin, 
who  will  doubtless  prove  equally  efficient. 

Something  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  work 
beinff  carried  forward  by  this  club  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  account  of  a  recent  meeting,  taken  from 
the  New  Orfeans  Ttmes-Democrat: 

"The  papers  submitted  to  and  discussed  by  the  Arena 
Club  at  the  meeting  held  Monday  were  particulariy 
interesting.  The  study  of  the  evening  was  a  chapter 
from  Louis  F.  Post's  Eihia  of  Democraeu  on  'Public 
Debts,'  and  the  discussion  on  this  was  made  venr  inter- 
esting by  the  views  submitted  by  a  clever  young  lawyer, 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  dub.  The  second  pi^>cr, 
read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Beath,  was  a  dear  presentation  by 
a  resident  of  Mexico  of  the  attempt  by  the  commercial 
American  interests  seddng  a  foothold  therein  to  stir 
up  disturbances  there,  and  thus  bring  on  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  people  from  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  privfleged  interests  of  America  in 
the  coming  presidential  campaign.  Tlie  thml  paper, 
read  by  mm.  E.  M.  Cahn,  was  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  causes  of  fatigue,  and  the  reason  that  constant, 
proper  use  of  one's  rody  gives  it  greater  resisting  power 
and  equal  power  for  speed;f  rest  and  recuperation.  An 
evening  spnent  with  the  Arena  Club  always  proves  in- 
teresting and  beneficial." 

In  referring  to  another  recent  meeting  the  Times' 
Democrat,  after  commenting  on  the  dub's  work  and 
the  general  programme  for  autumn,  said : 

"Monday  night  the  educational  exerdsa  consisted 
of  written  views  of,  and  animated  discussion  by,  the 
members  on  Edith  Wharton's  book.  The  Houee  of 
Mirth.  It  was  ^e  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  criti- 
cism and  intemretation  submitted  by  the  Arena's  sec- 
retary. Miss  M.  C.  Hanson,  was  the  'gem  of  the  even- 
ing.' Among  others  that  were  pronounced  *good,* 
was  the  one  by  Miss  Tinette  Licfatoistein." 


THE  OLATHE,  OOLOBADO,  ABEHA  OLUB. 

The  Arena  Gub  of  Olathe,  Coloiado,  opened  its 
meetings  early  in  October  and  mapped  out  a  oompre- 
•hensive  campugn  of  education  and  entertainment  for 
the  winter  whioi  will  necessarily  greatly  broaden  the 
culture  and  goieral  education  of  the  members  whDe 
Quickening  their  interest  in  dvic  life.  The  dub  will 
doubtless  prove  a  most  hdpful  influence  to  the  com- 
munity. The  president  for  the  ensin'ng  year  is  Mr. 
Tabor  G.  Hersum,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  £. 
Ashbum. 


The  News  of   The  Arena  Clvbs  and  Other  Movements. 


THE  OHIOAOO  ABEKA  OLUB'S   PROPA- 
GANDA WOBK. 

The  Chicago  Arena  Gub  is  doinff  an  excdlent  work 
of  positive  eaucational  value  in  publishing  and  circu- 
lating an  abstract  of  Mr.  John  Z.  White's  most  admir- 
able address  on  Direct-Lesislation.  So  clear  and 
simple  is  th^  presentation  of  this  all-important  issue 
as  foimd  in  this  address,  and  so  important  is  it  that  all 
members  of  the  Arena  Clubs  should  have  the  question 
clearly  before  their  minds  in  order  that  thev  may  in- 
telligently present  it  to  their  friends,  that  this  month 
we  give  practicallv  the  whole  of  the  abstract  of  this 
address  by  Mr.  White  as  published  in  leaflet  form  bv 
the  Chicago  Arena  Qub,  and  we  would  urge  that  eacn 
0^  the  clubs  have  this  address  read  at  some  evening's 
gathering: 


S 


c< 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION. 


c< 


By  John  Z.  WnrrE. 


'*The  referendum  seems  to  be  generally  misunder- 
stood. People  apparently  believe  it  to  be  something 
strange — a  new  device,  whose  merits  and  demerits  are 
va£;ue  and  uncertain.  In  truth  it  is  a  plan  universally 
followed  in  all  parliamentarv  bodies.  Without  it 
parliamentary  law  is  impossible.  Its  absence  from 
legislative  assemblies  is  possible  onlj  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  meanest  and  most  irritating  of  all  tyr- 
annies, the  rule  of  the  gavel. 

"The  referendum,  together  with  the  initiative  and 
recall,  are  the  means  by  which  self-government  is  se- 
ciured  by  any  group  of  men,  under  an^  conditions  what- 
soever. Intenerence  with  these  is  just  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  the  fact  of  self-government. 

"In  dehberative  bodies  a  chairman  is  selected  to 
preside.  His  duty  is  to  enforce  the  rules  that  may  be 
adopted.  If  any  decision  rendered  by  him  is  thought 
to  be  in  violation  of  these  rules  any  member  so  beheving 
may  ap{>eal  from  such  decision  to  the  whole  body. 
This  is  the  referendum.  In  the  absence  of  this  rignt 
of  appeal,  the  presiding  oflicer  practicaUy  can  do  what 
he  pleases. 

If  a  member  wishes  action  on  any  matter,  he  makes 
a  motion  to  that  effect,  and  this,  on  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  a  second  member,  is  plaoed  before  the  body  for 
consideration  and  adoption  or  rejection.  This  is  the 
initiative.  In  the  absence  of  this  right  to  'move,' 
members  are  without  power  to  act. 

"If  an  oflicer  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce,  or  commits  acts  in  violation  of  those  duties,  the 
body  may  remove  him  from  oflice.  This  is  the  recall. 
In  the  absence  of  this  power,  the  oflicers  may  whoUy 
defeat  the  will  of  the  body,  or  may  even  carry  out  an 
opposing  policy. 

If  the  people  of  a  dty,  state  or  the  nation,  are  to  be 
in  truth  self -governing  it  seems  inevitably  to  follow  that 
they  must  have  at  hand  the  means  of  making  the  gov- 
ernment do  their  bidding.  The  people  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  for  instance,  voted  in  favor  of  public^  owner- 
ship m  their  street-car  system,  but  their  board  of  alder- 
men were  long  able  to  thwart  the  popular  desire.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia^  and  many  other  places,  have 
r^>eatedly  foimd  theniselves  unable  to  achieve  their 
wish.  To  many,  self-government  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  iridescent  dream. 

"This  pessimistic  view  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  possessed  of  but  part  of  the  necessary  machinery 
of  sdf-govemment.  We  are  like  an  engineer  who  has 
all  essentials  save  the  governor.  His  engine  will  'go,' 
but  its  action  is  beyona  orderly  control. 

"The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  taken  to- 
gether, are  called  direct-legislation.    That  is,  just  as 


in  any  deliberative  body,  if  the  usual  machir 
not  produce  desired  results,  the  body  may 
So,  if  our  dty,  or  other  government,  does 
the  body  of  tne  people,  when  possessed  c 
of  direct-legislation,  may  act,  or  le. 
Without  this  power  they  are  not  really 

"It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  give  to  «. 
centage  of  the  qualified  voters  in  any  politic 
power  to  prepare  and  present  a  petition  undet  woich 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  voters 
the  proposal  that  may  be  indicated  by  the  petitioD. 
This  is  the  exact  equii^ent  of  a  motion  in  any  dub  or 
sodety,  save  that  a  considerable  number  <rf  'seconds' 
are  required.  That  is,  each  signer  of  the  petition  really 
'seconds'  the  motion  to  adopt  the  matter  piroposed  in 
the  petition.  Sudi  action,  as  I  have  stated,  is  the  initia- 
tive. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  people  need  only  to 
elect  oflSdals  favorable  to  such  action,  and  that  thereby 
all  need  for  the  device  known  as  the  initiative  will  van- 
ish. The  fallacy  in  this  position  comes  from  the  fact 
that  our  oflSdals  have  many  duties.  An  officer  mav 
be  highly  esteemed  and  very  satisfactory  in  nearly  afi 
relations,  but  at  the  same  time  be  ouite  at  variance  with 
the  people  on  some  q|uestion  held  by  them  to  be  im- 
portant. At  an  dection  one  candidate  may  be  per- 
sonally desirable,  yet  not  in  accord  with  the  popular 
will  on  a  given  matter.  Why  shall  we  maintain  a  sys- 
tem by  which  we  are  dther  deprived  of  the  ^dent 
oflScer,  or  of  a  measure  that  we  beheve  to  be  expedient  ? 

"In  one  of  the  dections  in  Chicago  a  man  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  although  he  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  a  policy  which  at  the  same  election  the 
same  constituency  favored  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 
The  opposing  candidate,  meanwhile,  had  declared  in 
favor  of  this  policy.  The  explanation  is  sinmle.  Other 
issues  were,  m  the  opinion  ol  the  voters,  sumcienthr  im- 
portant to  force  this  matter  into  the  background.  If 
possessed  of  the  power  to  initiate  legislation,  the  voters 
could  have  enjoyed  the  services  of  the  officer  they  de- 
sired, and  also  secured  the  adoption  ol  the  pc^icy  thqr 
preferred.    They  were,  in  fact,  but  partly  sdl^veming. 

"  It  \s  also  propcMsed  that  the  people  shall  have  power, 
expressed  by  petition,  as  explamed  in  the  above  refer- 
ence to  the  initiative,  to  promptly  propose  the  defeat 
of  acts  of  legislation  deemed  by  them  to  be  unwiae.  If 
a  measure  has  been  enacted  by  the  legislature,  or  other 
legislative  body,  a  petition  may  be  prepared  withm  a 
stated  time  (perhaps  60  or  90  days)  ana  aisned  by  the 
given  percentage  of  qualified  voters  m  tne  terntoiy 
affectea  by  the  legislation,  whereupon  it  ahali  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  peop'e  for  adoption  or  rejection.  This 
is  exactly  eqmvalent  to  'an  appeal  from  the  diair.' 
The  matter  may  be  placed  before  the  peof^e  at  a  spedal 
election  or  at  the  next  regular  dection. 

"It  is  sometimes  urged  that  under  such  a  |^an  the 
people  would  be  voting  all  the  time  and  on  all  manner 
of  questions.  In  fact,  the  referendum,  where  adopted, 
is  seldom  resorted  to.  Legislators  are  careful  when 
they  know  the  people  can  easily  reverse  their  doin^; 
and,  very  much  more  important,  lobbyists  are  not  m- 
dined  to  use  their  peculiar  powers  of  persuasion  on 
members  of  le;^islative  bodies  when  they  know  tiiere 
are  watchful  citizens  intent  upon  the  defeat  of  thdr 
nefarious  schemes,  and  with  full  power  to  defeat  thorn 
if  the  people  so  will.  The  referendum  wftj  not  onfj 
cure  legislative  rasodity,  but  in  even  ffreater  degree 
operates  as  a  preventive.  Would  a  rauroad  corpOTt- 
tion  bribe  a  legislative  body  to  enact  injurious  monopoly 
laws  if  it  knew  the  people  would  in  all  probarab'^ 
rescind  such  act  withm  a  few  weeks  or  months?  It 
would  not  pay.  They  would  merdy  lose  the  money 
spent  to  secure  legislative  privileges. 


The  News  of    The  Arena  Clvhs  and  Other  Movements. 
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,^  proposed  that,  upon  proper  petition  as 

f  .fted,  public  officers  may  be  removed  from 

•  *a  tne  recall.    We  nave  recently  been 

'^  accounts  of  many  groups  of  citizens 

.    iTisitiDg  their  representatives  and  urging 

.,^  the  side  of  the  people  and  to  oppose  the 

:  ( j^vorable  to  official  corruption .    Do  ousiness 

•uge'  their  representatives,  or   do   they  *  order' 

rect-legislation  is  merely  the  application  to  our 
affairs  of  those  methods  that  experience  has 

best  suited  to  attain  the  end  desired.  That 
Mlf-^vemment.  Do  we  want  self-government  ? 
edmes  seems  problematical.  Capable  men  who 
:  direct-leoslauon  can  explain  theu*  attitude  only 
ground  uiat  the  people,  in  their  judgment,  are 
3able  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  Such  men 
ies.  They  have  no  proper  place  in  the  American 
i  of  government. 

it  be  held  that  we  have  in  fact  conducted  this 
mcnt  for  above  a  century  without  direct-legis- 
and  that  we  may  safely  continue  'in  the  path 
thers  trod,'  we  would  caU  attention  to  the  fact 
I  nothinff  else  are  we  satisfied  with  the  ways  of 
thers.  They  used  the  ox-cart — we  do  n't.  Just 
have  improved  on  our  father's  mechanical  ap- 
ss,  without  violence  to  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
lay  be  possiUe  to  improve  on  governmental  ma- 
jT  without  in  any  way  altering  the  correct  prin- 
of  government  with  which  we  were  dowered, 
le  principle  of  the  first  locomotive  is  idei&tical 
hat  of  Uie  last.  The  changes  have  all  been  m 
mination  of  defective  methods  in  detail,  to  the 
at  the  essential  principle  involved  might  be  more 
ealised.  Why  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
Ue  like  defective  details  in  the  machinery  of  our 
iment? 

fBin,  when  we  remember  that  for  the  first  time  in 
f  sdf-govemment  on  a  large  scale  is  attempted 
icfka,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  machinery 
istalled  is  defective  in  detail  ?  Would  it  not  be 
indly  astonishing  if  that  machinery  were  not 
Ive? 

theory  we  possess  popular  self-government. 
fact  the  hindrances  to  its  realization  are  so  many 
auise  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  voters  to 
r.  Capable  men,  who  are  earnest  in  their  studies 
1  their  efforts  to  improve  existing  conditions,  are 
to  dedare  that  representative  government  has 
1  a  failure.  That  tnese  men  are  hasty  in  so  de- 
i;  is  no  doubt  true;  but,  onithe  other  hand,  the 
tce  of  seemingly  almost  fatal  defects  in  our  gov- 
ntal  machinery  is  overwhelming. 
hf  was  it  necessary  to  battle  so  many  years  in 
)htical  arena  in  order  to  secure  the  Interstate 
icroe  Commission  ?  Wliy  is  it  now  necessary  to 
the  oolargement  of  that  commission's  powers? 
lot  because  the  people  have  no  means  by  which 
m  directly  express  themselves  on  that  one  question  ? 
yeopHe  must  express  themselves  through  repre- 
ives,  and  these  nave  many  duties,  other  than  the  * 
r  of  interstate  commerce,  to  engage  their  attention. 
iie  resulting  situation  is  that  the  representatives 
>t  under  positive  command  to  do  any  one  par. 
•  tL  ig^are  not  even  certain  as  to  the  desires  o£ 
respective  constituencies.  These  conditions  ij. 
ly  give  to  the  different  political  machines  a  iw^^ 


trolling  power,  that,  among  a  truly  self-governing  peo- 
ple, should  reside  with  the  voters  alone.  We  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  despair  of  popular  self-government 
untfl  it  shall  first  have  had  full  and  adequate  trial  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  or  in  conditions 
^ving  the  people  every  opportunity,  when  in  their 
judgment  the  need  arises,  to  completely  control  gov- 
ernmental action. 

"The  intent  of  our  governmental  structure  is  right 
Its  theory  is  sound.  Its  defects  are  wholly  in  the  de- 
tails of  administration.  These  are  not  of  uncertain 
or  indefinite  character,  but  easily  perceived,  and  as 
easily  understood.  So  long  as  city  or  state  legislative 
bodies  may  grant  a  privilege  in  highways — commonly 
known  as  a  right-of-way — ^and  the  courts  continue  to 
caU  such  grant  a  contract,  thus  placing  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  sovereign  states,  the  people  are  ndpless,  unless 
we  secure  possession  of  the  machinery  for  direct-leg- 
islation. 

"Why  should  any  man  who  beheves  in  popular  self- 
eovemment  hesitate  to  claim  the  right  to  review  legis- 
lative action  ?  Does  he  not  know  what  he  desires  the 
legislature  or  the  dty  council  to  do  ?  If  he  does  not, 
why  does  he  vote  ? 

Let  us  then  recognize  the  very  evident  fact  that 
the  machinery  originally  installed  for  the  realization 
of  popular  seu-govemment  is  in  some  resp>ects  insuffi- 
cient for  the  intended  purpose.  Let  us  observe  that 
this  insufficiency  has  been  luUy  overcome  by  the  com- 
monly known  and  plainly  correct  methods  of  customary 
parliamentary  law. 

"Having  arrived  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  par- 
alyzing difficulty  and  its  simple  remedy,  let  us  demand 
that  it  be  applied — and  at  once.  We  demand  the  in- 
itiative, that  we  may  carry  our  will  into  effect  when 
legislative  bodies  fail  or  refuse  to  act.  We  demand 
the  referendum,  that  we  may  resist  leapslative  action 
when  contrary  to  the  popular  will.  We  demand  the 
recall,  that  we  may  remove  public  servants  who  violate 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  those  whom  they  represent 
— or,  more  correctly,  misrepresent. 

"In  other  words,  we  demand  the  continuance  of 
representative  government  with  optional  direct-legis- 
lation. We  want  representative  government  as  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience — but  demand  direct-legis- 
lation as  our  natural  and  inaUenable  right. 

"Again,  such  a  step  is  in  accord  with  previous  action^ 
The  Sectoral  college  was  originally  designed  as  a  r^ 
resentative  body,  vmose  duty  was  the  naming  of  a  c^ef 
executive  from  among  certain  selected  citizens.  This 
body  was  soon  reduced  to  a  merely  clerical  position, 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  matter  of  selectuijg  their 
chief  executive,  the  people  now  possess  the  imtiative. 
If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  desire  a  particular 
man  to  act  as  president,  no  one  may  say  tnem  nay. 
Would  any  considerable  number  of  our  people  favor 
curtailing  popular  power  in  this  direction?  On  the 
contrary,  is  there  not  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote  ? 

"Tories  everywhere  oppose  the  rule  of  the  plain 
people.  The  claim  is  set  up  that  they  ai^  incompetent. 
So  said  Charles  I.,  so  said  Louis  XVI.  So  say  all  tories 
to-day.  And  yet  the  world's  history  bluntly  tells  the 
story  of  meanness,  misery  and  fraud  wherever  power 
\^  been  placed  with  the  few,  while  peace,  «x>d  will 

and  y^l  ""^^^  ^^^^  aUended  those  peoples  whose  gov- 

•^^^enVs  Tiere  equaXiy  participated  m  by  all." 


A  Seasonable  Suggestion 

The    problem     of   a    OhliBtmas    gift     for   your     father,    brother. 

r  friend    is  euily  solved  if   he  is  a  Smoker.      The  , 

Oonnoisseiir  Olgars  by  reuon    of  their  fnignnt 

^  aroma  and  nut-like  flavor,  lead  all   others  ^ 

and  soItc  the  problem 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


They  are  made  from  the 
choicest  Selected  tobaccos.    A  legu- 
l-cent  ~^^-  u^jajpsjised  in  quality 
Sent  jj  Vul  or  Express  direct  from  the 
Manufacturer  to  aP"   ,  ^JpesB  on  receipt  of  W.80  for  100 

f***'       !*  rrence.  Mediants  Nat.  Bank,  Syracuse. 

GI6KR  mfixi,  "s^°sr;.r- 


^/>e   HARP 


Tbis  tOfo}  instrument  is  growing  wonderfuUy  in  favor  with 
botii  the  -worlds  of  music  and  of  society.  The  harp  is  prr- 
eminenUy  the  instninient  Cor  women,  an  it  Dot  on)}' offers  tlie  moil 
proDounced  opporlunitip*  'or  the  displa;  of  personal  grace,  but 
reallj  enforces  the  ^iVatlin  of  pleasing  movements  and  poae. 

GEO.  W.  CLARK 

Music"„,|House 

Eilabllihcl.  1860 

4.6  South  s.iin.5t..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

We  arrange  easy  tcnns  for  payment 


GEO. 
OP  FINE 


Date.-. 


■  IM 


CLARK.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

an  thiukiiig  of  purchasing  a  harp.    Heaae  send  me  free  capj  <d  your  NEW  CATALOGUE 


Town  and  State^- 


If  not  ready  to  purchase  a  harp  Idndly  endose  three  twtwicnt  stamps  to  pay  postage. 


THE     ARENA.      ADVERTISE  R     .. 

''THE   ARENA"   FOR   1907 

1  ARLY  in  the  nineties  The  Arena,  then  under  its  present  edi- 
torial management,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Republic  was 
in  a  life-or-^eath  struggle;  that  privil^ed  wealth  and  corpora- 
tion interests  were  banding  together  in  a  systematic  attempt 
to  gain  complete  control  of  government,  so  that,  precisely  as  the 
di  Medici  family  secured  domination  over  the  so-called  Republic 
of  Florence  until  it  ruled  with  absolute  power  for  its  own  enrich- 
ment, though  without  disturbing  in  any  particular  the  republican  machin^y 
of  the  government,  the  great  commercial  and  monetary  interests  were  uniting 
for  a  similar  rule,  under  which  the  millions  would  be  exploited  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few;  and  that  to  attain  this  end  government  and  the  public 
opinion-forming  agencies  were  being  necessarily  debauched  and  corrupted. 
At  that  time  our  position  was  savagely  assailed,  some  critics  regarding  it  as 
absurd,  but  to-day  few  thoughtfid  citizens^.nnier  deny  the  facts  which  were 
clearly  discerned  by  reformers  fifteen  years,!., /•  Moreover,  to-day  the  op- 
posing forces  have  advanced  to  such  a  stage  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
facts  involved,  for  all  thinking  men  and  women  must  now  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  democracy  or  plutocracy,  under  the  banner  of  free  institutions  or 
that  of  reaction  and  priv^eged  wealth.  In  this  great  stru^le  The  Abena 
will  ever  be  found  among  the  foremost  educational  influences  that  appeal  to 
the  brain  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  As  it  has  battled  in  the  past,  so  will 
it  be  found  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  pure  and  true  democracy, — ^the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity. 

But  the  supremely  important  world-struggle  for  political  and  economic 
emancipation  is  but  one  aspecioi-^vhe  general  moral  and  intellectual  awakening 
of  civilization.  In  religion, 'n  education,  in  physical  science,  in  psychology, 
in  sociology  and  in  ethics  n<&  ?e  "is  to-day  a  stru^le  between  the  growing, 
virile,  progressive  new  thoi'tght  and  the  old  which  is  bulwarked  by  conven- 
tionalism, conservatism  ar  i  the  prejudice  of  generations.  This  many-sided 
moral  and  intellectual  renaissance  will  be  splendidly  voiced  in  the  pages  of 
The  Abena  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  also  give  the 
older  ideals  and  thoughts  a  hearing,  believing  it  is  right  tiiat  each  side  should 
be  heard.  We  recognize,  however,  that  there  are  multitudinous  agencies  on 
every  hand  ready  to  present  fully  the  old  thought,  while  comparatively  few 
avenues  are  open  to  the  really  vital  new  messages.  Hence  we  shall  give  more 
space  to  the  new  progressive  and  advanced  thought  than  to  the  old  ideals, 
and  it  will  be  our  purpose  at  all  times  to  see  that  the  papers  presented  are 
46  ablest,  strongest  and  most  convincing  that  can  be  procured. 
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OUR  PBOGRAMHE  OF  PB00RE8S. 

From  every  quarter  we  are  receiving  enthusiastic  letters  from  our  rea 
saying  that  never  before  has  The  Abena  been  so  fine,  so  inspiring  ai 
hdpf ul  as  during  the  past  year.  **  I  have  read  The  Abena  from  its  ea 
days/'  says  one  friend,  '"  and  it  was  very  fine  in  the  old  time,  but  it  is 
virile  and  instinct  with  the  true  spirit  of  progress  than  ever."  And  s 
upon  scores  of  letters  received  in  recent  months  express  similar  views. 

From  our  arrangements  already  perfected  we  believe  we  are  warn 
in  promising  that  during  1907  The  Arena  will  be  stronger  and  more  4 
lutely  indispensible  to  progressive,  thoughtful  and  high-minded  pal 
who  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  ideal  of  justic 
all  the  people  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  In  the  nature  of  the  C4 
magazine  dealing  with  vital  problems  of  the  hour  cannot  announce  its 
gramme  a  year  in  advance,  and  even  if  that  were  possible,  for  obvious  rei 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  hint  at  a  few  o 
good  things  which  are  in  store  for  our  readers. 

The  Arena  has  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  some  papers  and  s 
of  papers  that  will  be  bound,  we  believe,  to  create  a  sensation  and  pro\ 
small  factor  in  further  awakening  the  nation  to  the  peril  of  the  pr< 
domination  of  privilege  and  the  indefensible  drifting  policy  that  shoves  4 
i .  moral  considerations  at  the  call  of  material  commercialism.    And  we 

have  some  papers  of  a  fundamental  and  constructive  character  that  wi 
of  inestimable  value  to  students  in  the  domains  of  economics,  ethics,  ed 
literature,  sociology  and  religion. 


DISTIN0TTI8HED  AND  ATITHOBITATIVE  FOREIGN  OONTBIBTITORS. 

Several  very  notable  papers  in  TheiAijena  for  1907  will  be  prep 
expressly  for  this  review  by  foremost  thiiliy  '  "^f  other  lands.  Among  t 
we  mention  at  the  present  time:  a  ^     .ir^-*  .. 

I.    THE  TELEORAPH  GABLES  OP  THE  WORLD.  \j  This  series  \vxl^' 

Heaton,  Member  of  Parliament.  ^.Vrras. 

^ ..  . , 

Two  papers  in  whidi  this  greatest  of  all  postal  authorities  of  Grreat  Britain  and  the  moi 
champion  of  popular  or  cheap  postal  service,  will  vigorously  attack  the  cable  companies  as  enei 
the  people.  The  cables  are  now,"  writes  Mr.  Heaton,  to  me  Editor  of  Tbb  Abkna,  *'for  the  n 
aires  instead  of  for  the  millions.*'  These  papers  will  doubtless  call  forth  wide  notice,  as  Mr.  H< 
former  papers  in  The  Arena  were  among  the  most  widely-copied  ccmtributions  of  the  past  year,  fa 
this  side  ox  the  Atlantic  and  in  Europe. 

n.    NOTABLE  PAPERS  BT  EDWARD  TREOEAR,  Secretary  for  Labor  foi 
Commonwealth  of  New  Zealand. 

Other  important  contributions  to  Tbb  Aerna  for  1907  will  be  bv  Edward  Tresear,  whose  i 
paper  in  this  magazine  was  very  widely  copied.  Mr.  Tregear  is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  one 
most  influential  of  the  great  humanitarian  statesmen  of  Australasia,  and  his  papcn  in  Tbb  Arei 
be  very  timely  contributions  to  the  vital  literature  of  progressive  democracy.  The  first  of  these  p 
which  will  appear  in  an  early  issue,  is  entitled  "  The  Progressive  Attitude  of  New  Zealand." 


/ 
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OOS  SfEOIAL  OOSBESFOHDENTB  OT  FOSEIQH  LAUDS. 

Another  feature  of  THiAKENAffv  the  mnungvaumU  be  (HIT  speadcarnapcmdaDce  bom  fonagn 


land*,  <iriudiwill  diacuaoKet  Kxu],eooiioink!aiideciucatioiMl  lul^ectf  that  are  atttscting  tL 

lion  4rf  other  peoples.  SbyiiaKl  Butler,  The  Asbu'b  ifieciBl  Berlin  coneqxmdent,  who  cxntribated 
dw  opsUDg  papal  of  a  TD7  important  Bene*  to  the  October  aad  Norcmbs  Abmhu,  will  furnUi  a  niini- 
berolp^tataiu  this  seriea  that  will  be  hi^d;  iutructha  and  valuable^ 

a  GREAT  BATTLE  07  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  PRIVILEGED  0LA88E8. 
Several  series  of  papers  will  appear  in  The  Arena  during  the  ensuing 
ar  from  the  most  authoritative  thinkers,  on  various  phases  of  the  great 
u^le  for  the  restoration  of  govenmient  to  the  people,  the  purification  of 
nerican  politics,  the  reinstatement  of  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
dependence,  and  the  furtherance  of  a  progressive  democratic  programme 
at  will  insure  to  all  the  people  the  rights  and  blessings  contemplated  by 
je  democracy  or  a  truly  popular  government. 

FB0FE880B  FRANK  PARSONS  ON  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  EUROPE, 

Since  Mr.  Biyui  came  out  tor  popular  owiienhip  and  operation  of  the  railweTa  thi*  great  quatkn' 
baa  become  an  overthadowing  iwue.  Ilie  alarm  which  Mr.  Bryan'a  uttenncce  oa,ve  cauied  the  f^tat 
Wall-stieet  Kamblcrs  and  the  law-d^yii^  and  goronment-coirupting  railwaj  magnate!  ia  strilaiig^ 
reflected  b  tbe  almost  h]>sterieal  aMBUtta  made  on  Mr.  Btjvn  and  nil  propoealapjr  the  great  oorporatioa- 
owned  and  controlled  journals  anl  tbe  United  States  Sewitora  and  Re(H«aeDtatii«a  i^ioImU 
nilwaji.  The  people,  howisver,  are  not  onljr  with  Mr.  Bnan,  but  Ibej  are  DOW  so  arouaed  to  the  imparl 
anceM  thi*  quemon  that  tfameagerij  call  fw  the  latest  andmoat  authoritative  facta  tdatiiw  to  gofenmient 
uwuenliip  and  operation.  To  meet  thiadonandwe  have  arranged  with  IVofessor  FVank  ArsMks,  un- 
dwhtedly  the  ablert  railway  authori^  in  the  Enf^iih-epcaldng  wi^d  and  the  author  (rf  rAfitmhstyi,  the 
TnuU  and  tilt  PtopU  and  Tlu  Heart  of  lh»  RaOroad  Problem,  the  two  moit  important  railway  w^s 
id  the  present  year,  to  prepare  for  The  Abena  in  a  compact  yet  ^eaaii^  aatf  readable  toaa  p^ien 
mving  autboritatiTe  accounts  of  the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  the  railways  of  fore^n  lands,  hofessor 
Parsons  visited  Europe  two  years  ago  and  gptat  several  months  coUedmg  data  from  all  authoritative 
Bouroe*  for  his  great  railway  worio.  He  abo  recently  revisited  Eunqw  as  a  member  of  the  investi^ting 
committee  i^>piMuted  In  the  Gvic  Federation  to  invceti^le  public  ownenhip  of  municipal  momqxiliea 
in  Great  Bntan.  Whueon  the  otbtr  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  determined  to  make  further  investi^tiinis 
of  the  railways,  so  a*  to  find  out  «*aeUy  thor  pceaait  statu*.  After  condudins  sudi  eawminatums  aa 
he  desired  in  Ei^;laud,  he  crossed  the  Oiannel,  risiled  Switseriand,  Germany,  nance  and  other  lands. 
Tlie  [w«sent  series  of  papen  will  embody  an  epitome  of  the  fruits  of  both  bis  visits  touduns  the  point- 
in  which  the  pec^le  are  most  concerned.  Tleopening  paper  of  theseries  wilt  bee)it)tIed"'nieNations 
ahsationof  theBaQwaysof  Swilierlii"''"  and  will  papear  as  one  of  the  strongest  featurei  of  our  De- 
cember ianie.  It  will  befollowediJ  :i  ^lenon  the  railway*  of  Gomany,  France,  England,  Italy,  New 
Zealand,  etc.  lAc."' 

DR.  ALFRED  Jgnii  a  ^:  iiLLAOE  ON  THE  RAILWAYS  AND  HOW   THE 
.a|S?2SuketheTHT    -^  THEM. 

rrhov  mnrnl  \fiTxr-  -  **"  Public  ownersbip  of  natural  monopolies  will  be  prepared  by  many  of  the  lead- 
^uvr  uivioi  1^.5;  (ijg  ,TOrld.    The  openmg  paper  of  this  aeries  appear*  in  the  January  number  and  is 
I1D       -    '       (Mi  "The  Railwa;^  of  the  Nation.       It  has  been  orepared  eiprauly  tor  Thb  Asena  by  the 
eminent  evolutionary  scientist  and  social  philosopber.  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  deals  in  an  exhaus- 
tive manner  with  how  the  people  can  take  over  the  railway*  in  accordance  with  Herbert  ^nco's 
law  of  social  justice. 

:.    OTHER  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  DEAUNQ  WITH  FUNDAMENTAL  ISSUES 

Other  series  of  paper*  dealing  with  furvdainen^  issues  in  the  battle  <A  the  people  against  [dutoc- 
raty,  by  able  and  authoritative  writers  wiIIwI^Lodk  ieabircs  of  The  Aben^  dunng  the  craning  year. 
Some  of  these  vrill  uncover  the  traitor  iDfl\,^  '^iW.  tiic  •appins  the  foundations  ot  popular  rule  for 
Aeadvancement  of  privil»edor  cliiss-intcr^^C^.Mbc"^'^  deal  with  gieatpractkal  and  constructive 

work beingcarried  forward  in  the  interest^  ^5\o  --V.i-n 

in  the  November  Arena  with  the  hundaor-  '^^        '* 

Nelson,  Practical  Cooperntior.  and  The  C 

dealing  with  the  splendid  coSperalive  "Cki^.^V*  iVfinC  -rtW™""""  "'  "~,6V 

Other  paper*,  equally  interesting  and  '^,  V^  \'l'^(^' e((«ataMcfi\««M»' 

present  time  witf  maw  many  issues  of  T^'l^iW\t  .  "* 


^\KS^- 


Another  series  of  papers  of  interest  to  friends  of  democracy  will  contain 
personal  studies  and  biographical  sketches  of  various  leaders  and  upholders 
of  genuine  democratic  government.  The  Arena  has  already  published  a 
sketch  of  Senator  La  FoUette  who  has  so  splendidly  fought  for  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  people  and  against  the  encroachments  of  corporations 
and  class-interests.  In  this  number  another  paper  in  this  series  is  devoted 
to  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri.  It  has  been  prepared  for  The  Arena  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  Pardon  Attorney  for  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Social,  economic  and  political  problems  that  vitally  concern  good  citizen- 
ship will  be  discussed  by  special  writers, — such  questions,  for  example,  as  child 
labor,  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the  world-movement  for  international  peace. 

LITEBATnBE  AND  ART. 

A  number  of  very  important  papers  under  these  general  headings  will 
be  striking  features  of  The  Arena  for  the  ensuing  year.  Among  these  we 
'mention  a  series  of  critical  contributions  being  prepared  for  The  Arena  by 
Professor  Archibald  Henderson  whose  popular  papers  have  been  so  widely 
copied  and  conunented  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the 
ensuing  year  we  shall  publish  four  papers  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hender- 
son, which  will  consist  of  critical  studies  and  estimates  of  the  work  of  the 
great  Uving  dramatists.  The  opening  paper  of  this  series  wUl  be  entitled 
"The  Philosophical  Aspect  of  Bernard  Shaw's  Plays.*' 

Another  series  of  papers  of  special  interest  will  deal  with  **  Municipal 
Art  in  America  "  and  will  be  magnificently  illustrated.  These  papers  will 
be  prepared  for  The  Arena  by  the  brilliant  and  gifted  writer,  George 
Wharton  James  and  will  deal  with  the  work  that  has  already  been  achieved 
and  that  is  in  process  of  construction  in  a  number  of  prominent  American 
cities  that  are  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  and  civilizing  labor.  The 
opening  paper  will  deal  with  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  The  Arena  will  be  a  series  of  conve^ 
sations  with  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  day.  This  series  will  open 
with  a  conversation  with  Joaquin  Miller,  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras. 

STORIES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Finely-executed  illustrations  printed  on  smooth  paper  will  be  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  The  Arena  for  this  year  and  wiU  add  greatly  to  its  pop- 
ularity. It  is  our  purpose  to  print  two  forms  of  smooth  paper  in  each  issue, 
thus  enabling  us  to  publish  a  number  of  pictures  in  addition  to  the  full-page 
portraits  that  have  given  such  general  satisfaction  during  the  past  year. 

In  recent  months  we  have  given  considerable  space  to  well-written 
short  stories  of  American  life,  and  this  feature  will  be  a  marked  character- 
istic of  The  Arena  during  the  coming  year,  as  we  desire  to  give  such  varie^ 


and  interest  to  the  content-matter  of  the  magazine  as  to  make  its  monthly 
visits  eagerly  anticipated  by  all  members  of  the  home  circle. 

Another  popular  feature  will  be  fascinating  biographical  sketches, 
handsomely  illustrated,  dealing  with  the  lives,  thought  and  work  of  the 
really  great  men  and  women  of  the  past  and  present.  One  of  the  first 
papers  of  this  series  will  be  Professor  Noa's  contribution  on  "William 
Wheelwright:  The  Yankee  Pioneer  of  Modem  Industry  in  South  America," 
which  will  be  handsomely  illustratied  and  appear  in  two  parts. 

0HABA0TEB-8KET0HES  AND  BOOK-BTUDIEB. 

Mr.  Flower  will  continue  his  extremely  popular  character-sketches  of 
prominent  individuals,  including  artists,  sculptors,  cartoonists,  reformers 
and  others  who  are  conscientiously  laboring  to  forward  the  interests  of  all 
the  people.  His  extended  critical  Book-Studies  will  also  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  strong  and  popular  features  of  The  Arena. 

THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

"In  the  Mirror  of  the  Present,"  which  has  become,  judging  from  the 
great  number  of  letters  which  we  are  constantly  receiving,  the  most  popular 
feature  of  the  magazine,  will  continue  to  reflect  the  vital  happenings  of  the 
world  in  a  clear-cut,  frank,  fearless  and  discriminating  manner.  Mr. 
Flower  will  continue  to  contribute  most  of  this  editorial  comment,  but  by 
special  arrangements  he  will  be  reinforced  by  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Mr. 
Allan  L.  Benson  and  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee,  whose  work  will  appear  over  their 
own  signatures. 

The  Book-Review  department  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  feature  of 
the  magazine.     In  this  department  Mr.  Flower  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Albertson,  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  Miss  Amy  C.  Rich  and  other  ^ 
writers  who  possess  the  rare  power  of  preparing  brief  descriptive  character- 
izations, notes  and  reviews  of  books  that  are  worth  the  reading. 

We  are  living  in  a  great  but  critical  time.  The  present  demands  a 
magazine  like  the  The  Arena,  bold,  fearless,  and  true  to  the  demands  of  the 
higher  moral  law ;  and  we  appeal  to  all  our  readers  who  appreciate  the  work 
this  review  is  carrying  forward  and  who  realize  how  much  its  increased 
influence  means  to  the  cause  of  popular,  free,  just  and  pure  government, 
to  use  their  best  efiPorts  in  interesting  friends  and  pointing  out  our  special 
features  each  month. 

The  Arena  is  not  yet  what  we  propose  to  make  it,  and  no  pains  will 
be  spared  in  our  efforts  to  improve  \Ua  magazine  and  make  it  the  leading 
progressive  review  of  opinion  in  tb.^  .^^Wshi-spealdng  world,  reflecting  the 
best  aspirations  and  ideals  of  twet^l^x  ^  /•etA^^  cvvWizalion.  We  shall  aim 
to  give  our  readers  a  magazine  ri^Y  \v  ot^^  ^^  doWaia  wYiile  maintaining 
the  present  subscription  price  of  %^x\\    v 
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Aiv  Unusual  Opportunity! 

J.  B.  Ltpplncott  Co.,  in  coDaet^tion  with  Messrs.  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  published  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Works  that  ranka  among  the  best  iu  existence.  They  are 
offering  it  at  a  price  oDiy  abont  half  what  such  a  work  usually  sells  for, 
and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  many  to  obtain  it  who  could  not  ordi- 
narily afford  a  work  of  the  kind.  As  the  offer  is  an  nnnsnal  one,  and  as  s 
large  part  of  the  Ameri(»n  edition  is  already  sold,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  at  once. 

The  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare 

IB  superbly  illuatrated  in  colore  Irom  original  drawings  by  gome  of  the  moet 
t  aa  L.  Leelie  Brooke,  Byain  Sbaw,  Henry  J. 
Ellen,  Estelle  Nathan,  Eleanor  F.  Brickdale, 
Fatten  Wiloon,  Robert  Sauber,  John  D. 
Batten,  Gerald  Moira,  and  Frank  C. 
Cowper.  There  are  also  title-pwes  in 
colorB  anii  end-papere  designed  by 
Lewis  F.  Day. 

The  type  ie  large  enongh  to  be  read 
with  comfort  by  all.  The  lines  are 
numbered  for  convenience  of  reference. 
The  text  baa  been  carefully  edited  from 
the  original  editions,  aiMl  follows  aa 
nearly  as  poosible  that  of  the  Folio  of 
1623.      A    glowaiy    accompanies    each 

Slay.    There    is    also     an     index     ot 
bakcepeare'B  characters. 
Tiie  edition   is   complete    in   twenty 
bandy  octavo  vol uniee,  each  volume  con- 
taining  two   plavH.      The   volumes  are 
K'lntea   on  antique  wove  pttper,   and 
und    in    handsome    dark -red    cloth, 
gilt  back,  gilt  top,  with  bookmarker. 

Oar  Special  Offer 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  get  of 
20  vriliimes,  express  charges  prepuid, 
upon  receipt  of  {1.00.  If  you  do  not  tike' 
them,  send  them  back  to  ua  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  fl.OO. 
If  von  do  like  them,  send  us  iii  addition 
t2.'00  each  month  for  7  montbg,  until 
the  sum  of  f  15.00  has  been  paid.  Cut 
out  the  accompanying  coupon  and 
send  It  TODAY. 
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GncliMFd  find  M.DO,  (or  vhic^h  Hiid  me.  enpnm  chuna 
nrcpald.  the  compleie  setol  Tho  llluMratcd  edition  of  TlM 
Works  of  wnilaoi  Shakespeare.  If  ntlifsGlory,  1  agree  to 
Kiid  you  12.110  B  moiiUi  lor  7  months  kfler  the  iwKlptollbe 
linoks.  If  tiot  ntlitmctary,  I  ainve  lo  return  ihem  tn  vnn 
within  Sdai^ot  their  receipt,  at  your  expen».  you 
mylLUO-  Tb^  books  above  menttntifd  remain  Oe  p 
J.  B.  Lippincolt  Companv  unfU  mlirtli/ paid  for. 
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NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

The  Gold  Supply  and  Prosperit) 

A  consideration  of  the  steadily  increasing  production 
of  gold  and  its  effect  upon  prices,  wages,  rents,  in- 
terest, industry,  securities,  business-ethics,  politics 
and  society.  By  Horace  White,  Irving  Fisher,  John  B. 
Clark,  Maurice  L.  Muhleman,  Walter  S.  Logan,  Ellis 
H.  Roberts,  John  DeWitt  Warner,  Robert  Goodbody 
and  others.  Edited  by  Byron  W.  Holt,  Editor  Moody's 
Magazine.     Illustrated  writh  portraits,  charts,  etc.,  etc. 

Gold  is  the  standard  of  value  of  the  civilized 
world.  Finance  and  commerce  think  and  live 
in  terms  of  gold ;  its  value  is  therefore  funda- 
mental. The  rapidly  increasing  output  and 
supply  is  depreciating  the  value  of  gold  and 
increasing  prices  of  all  tangible  property.  The 
effect  on  wages  and  labor,  on  debtors  and 
creditors,  on  speculation  and  industry,  and  even 
on  politics  and  society,  is  undeniable  and  far- 
reaching.  Many  of  these  problems  are  new  and 
unsolved ;  others  are  solved  or  elucidated  by  the 
experts  who  have  contributed  to  this  Symposium. 

Cloth,  200  pp.     $1.00  Net.     Postage,  10  Cents. 
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[nice,  write  me  your  roquirementa.  I  can  aave  you 
time  and  money. 
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Wliafllie  word  "Sterling"  j„KtS 

^riicn  impriDted  on  alnrwara,  tbe  name  "Brandt^ 
It  coming  to  ngnify  when  found  on  the  title-page 
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both  in  aubttance  and  matts.— SFVoy  Timi. 
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^^The  Magazine  of  the   West"" 


^Is  a  western  magazine  in  heart  and  spirit,  ^et  cosmopolitan 
in  scope  and  make-up.  It  is  the  only  magazine  Dublisned  in 
the  West  which  in  reality  covers  the  West.  Other  maga- 
zines are  devoted  to  States  or  sections.  Each  month  it  ac- 
quaints the  world  with  the  new  opportunities  of  this  wonder- 
ful country,  from  the  far-awav  gold-fields  of  Alaska  to  the 
orange-groves  of  California  and  from  the  prairies  of  Nebraska 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Contains  Articles  \yy  Prom* 
inent  l¥riters 

By  a  careful  and  authentic  portrayal  of  the  leading  events 
of  western  life  it  keeps  the  public  eye  focused  upon  the  west- 
em  country.  It  equals  in  literary  character  any  magazine 
published  anywhere,  and  prints  more  short  stories  in  each  is- 
sue than  almost  any  other  popular  magazine.  Stories  of  the 
mountains  and  plains  full  of  the  spice  and  romance  of  west- 
em  life. 

Beautiful  Illustrations 
in  Colors 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  beautiful  color  and  half- 
tone reproductions  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  West.  From 
an  artistic  standpoint  The  Pacific  Monthly  has  no  equal.  As 
a  magazine  for  tne  home  it  is  unsurpassed,  supplying  whole- 
some reading  for  all,  and  providing  tne  student  with  an  inter- 
esting and  complete  modem  history  of  the  West,  beautifully 
illustrated. 

Bright  l¥estern 
Stories 

If  you  enjoy  short  snappy  stories,  or  if  you  are  a  lover  of 
nature  and  all  things  beautiful  you  will  be  more  than  pleased. 
If  you  are  interested  financially  or  commercially  in  the  West, 
The  Pacific  Monthly  will  prove  invaluable  to  you  as  a  guide 
on  popular  matters  pertaining  to  these  subjects.  If  you  are 
looking  to  the  West  as  a  future  home,  you  of  all  others  need 
The  Pacific  Monthly  for  it  will  tell  you  The  Truth  about 
the  country,  its  opportunities  and  its  people. 

LOO  per  xear.  25  cents  3  mos*        lO  cents  per 

^hQ    PACIFIC    MONTHLY    PUB.   CO. 

POR.TI,AND.   ORXGON 
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Th8  Vitals  of  Monopoly  Laid  Bare 

The  narrative  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  entitled  "  The  Confessions  of 
a  Monopolist,"  tells  the  story  of  an 
American  business  man  who  exploits 
special  privilege  and  makes  society 
work  for  him,  and  so  gains  great 
power  and  becomes  a  United  States 
Senator.  This  story  draws  strong 
statements  from  the  press.  It  is  ^^  the 
deadliest  text-book  of  practical  poli- 
tics that  ever  was  printed  ";  **a  mas- 
terpiece of  cold-blooded  satire  " ;  "the 
condensation  of  all  the  recent  muck- 
raking " ;  "as  racy  as  any  romance  " ; 
etc. 

m  HVESSiOK  OF  H  WMNllin' 

By  Hon.  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 


lamo.,  cloth,  170  pagea,  ^.00  (postage  8  cents.) 
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rHE  PUBLIC  PUBUSHma  GO. 

First  Hatlonal  Bank  BuUding.  OHIOAOO 


UNITY 

A  PAPER  WITH  A  MESSAGE 

AMD  A 

CHARACTER,  A  HISTORY  AND  A  DESTINY 
Official  Oigan  of  Um  CongNH  qf  Rd^km. 

The  GUli  of  the  Parliameit  of  loliKiois 

■BHIOB  BDITOB.  JEVKIKS  LLOTD  J0NS8. 

Contributiiig  Editors  include  more  than  a 

score  of  college  and  uniTeraitj  leaders 

and  ministers  of  atytm  different 

denominations. 

A  WEEKLY  FORTH-TELUNG  OF 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  THINKING 

Send  postal  for  Free  Sample  Copy — ^There  ii 

no  journal  just  like  it.    If  .00  per  year. 

For   months   on    trial 

only  50  cents. 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

LINOOUI  OBHTBB.  OmOAOO. 


A  Most  Valuable  Work  on  Public  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities,  Direct 

Municipal  Home  Rule. 
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THE  CITY  FOR  THE 

PEOPLE 

BY 

Prof.  FranK  Parsons,  Ph.D. 

This  work  will  be  foimd  indispensable  by  students  of  municipal  questions  and  should  be 
added  to  their  libraries  at  once. 

"This  volume  is  an  arsenal  of  facts  for  social  refonners,  and  an  arsenal  so  well  ordered 
that  to  find  the  right  weapon  never  requires  more  than  a  moment's  search." — Ths  OvUook, 

'*In  this  volume  Professor  Parsons  deals  with  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of 
public  ultilities  in  an  exceptionally  thorough  manner.  Professor  Parsons  has  for  years 
g^ven  special  attention  to  the  facts  connected  with  municipal  experiments  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  On  all  controverted  questions  the  author  makes  numerous  references  to 
leading  authorities,  and  throughout  his  book  the  sources  of  information  are  fully  stated.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  book  which  no  one  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  government  in  the  United 

States  can  well  do  without." — Review  of  Reviews. 

Oloth  bonnd.    704  pages.    Fully  indexed.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.26. 
Send  Orders  to  ''  The  Arena"  Magazine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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EXTRA  SPECIAL! 

THE  PHILISTINE  Magazine  one  year 
LITTLE  JOURNEYS  one  year  — J907 
One  DE  LUXE  ROYCROFT  BOOK 
TWO    DOLLARS    FOR    ALL! 

IF    SUBSCRIPTION    IS    SENT    TO    US     SOON 

SEND  us  your  8ul>scription  within  two  weeks  after  you  receive  this  offer, 
and  we  will  present  you  gratis*  a  leather-bound,  silk-lined  De  Luxe 
Roycroft  book.  This  yolume  is  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  from  a 
new  font  of  antique  type,  in  two  colors.  The  initials,  title  page  and  orna- 
ments were  specially  designed  by  our  own  artists.  As  an  example  of  fine  book- 
making  it  will  appear  to  tiie  bibliophile  as  one  of  the  best  books  ever  made  in 
America. 

Take  your  choice,  one  of  these  beautiful  books,  with  every  subscription  for 
The  Philfstfiie  Magfazine  and  Little  Jotsmcys. 

The  Man  of  Sorrows  ....  Elbert  Hubbard 

Rip  Van  Winkle  ....  Wa$hingUm  Irving 

Thomas  Jefferson        .....      Lentz  and  Hubbard 

The  Rubaiyat        -  -  -  -  -  Omar  Khayyam 

Respectability  .....  Elbert  Hubbard 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  ......      Ouida 

The  Law  of  Love        ....  William  Marion  Reedy 

The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  ....  Oecar  Wilde 

Nature  .....  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Self-Reliance         .....       Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Love,  Life  and  Work  ....  Elbert  Hubbard 

Justinian  and  Theodora     ...  Elbert  and  Alice  Hubbard 

Crimes  Against  Criminals        ....       Robert  O,  IngersoU 

ELBERT  HUBBARD'S  lAtOe  Journeys  are  now  used  as  text-books  in 
many  schools.  They  contain  a  wealth  of  historical  information  with- 
out encyclopedic  dryness^  The  series  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 
will  be  the  Homes  of  Great  Ref ormefS*  Subjects  as  follows,  with  frontispiece 
portrait : 

JOHN  WESLEY  JOHN  BRIGHT 

HENRY  GEORGE  BRADLAUGH 

GARIBALDI  WYOJFF         

RICHARD  COBDEN  OLIVER  CROMWELL 

THOMAS  PAINE  ANN  HUTCHINSON 

JOHN  KNOX  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU 


The  Philistinb,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  Two  Dollars,  and  1  request  70a  to  send  me  Tkt  Philittm*  magaxine  for  one  year,  sind  LittU 
Journeys  for  1907,  also  the  gratis  De  Luxe  Roycroft  Book,  all  as  per  your  special  offer. 
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Sn  Tfaiure's  S^eaim 


CAaries  C.  J^ibeii,  91^.0. 

AvUwr  c/  "Upland  and  Meadow,"  "Notes  of  the  Ni(^** 
"Outings  at  Odd  Times."  etc 


**sWitli  k  photognvure  buntupMoe  uid  oiiietj  Jitwiuy. 
Rojt]  octsTO,  huid-RcwMl,  broail  nur^iu,  all'fag  duIl-Nrf«Gml 
paper,  deckle  edges,  gilt  top,  and  picCHn-Oimr  in  three  linli 
Mid  gold;  SOB  pp..  tboroughlf  indexed,    nict^  tUOiMf;  fagr 


"  It  shows  us  the  charm  of  the  field  and  wood 

end  sky  when  regarded  with  a  loving  eye;  the 

^quisite  gnidstions  of  color  in  the  humblest  as 

well  as  the  most  gorgeous  thing  that  grows;  the 

delicate  veining  of  the  leaves  and  the  wonderful 

adaptation   of    everything  to   its   conditions.    "In 

Nature's  Realm  "  is  made  up  of  sixteen  sketches  of 

outdoor  life,   charmingly   written,  and  beaatifuUy 

illustrated   by   Oliver  Kemp,  who   seems  to  have 

thorou  ghly 

caught  the  spirit 

•  and  sentiment  of 

the  author."— 

Botton  Tran- 

«mpL 
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'THZ  GREAT  BOOK  OT  THX  CENTURY.** 

The  Gate 
Beautiful 

Being  Principles  &  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Educxdon 

JOHN   WARD    STIMSON 

Hedaled  gnduate  of  the  FMqcIi  Aeadaaj  of 
Fine  Arta  and  t<Hig  Director  of  Art  EducalioD  at 
the  New  York  Metr(^K>litBii  Muaeum  <^  Art,  TIm 
Aitut-Artinn  Iiutitutc,  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 


PROF.  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON. 


Some  idea  of  the  wide  scope  and  importance  of  thii  work  may  be  pined  from  the  fiJknriDg 
extracts  from  renews  b^  the  foremost  critics,  thinken  and  educates: 

"'Th*  G*»  Bcutlfur  U  Mr.  Stlnuon'i  atnraliii  casit,  Ihdwll  gf  ■  lUcdma  af  laadiutlgn,  DbKmtlon,  wndr 

fovctt  which  nuke  for  beau^,  rnith,  and  focKlDeb.  H«  not  oaJy  Aoq  aad  luvWntiivU  tb«  mm  Baat«n  of  nil  fefb^boL 
UGslMly  Dure  ibu  ihli.  h>  ■«  wbii  the  grwl  mMWn  hw,  umI  uiidvBaiidi  whii  ibij  Ml.  '  Tb>  Gaw  Bccnliftil '  U 
■B  Aitfimpi  u>  iupirt  lh«  world  wjib  (he  vma  woadniiu  tUdii.  .  .  .  Pnitnot  Stlmtoa  !•  ptrfonnlnc  a  c«imia«  httIc* 
am  only  I*  the  an  uudul,  but  w  mukind  in  (mcral,  "—£*!<«■  Tnuutrifl. 

"Aa  exmnidy  vaJnabLc  co&InUiiiDD  lo  tho  art^houht  and  art^altim  of  oax  ttnaary,  »  .  ,  That  av  bbck 
llunf  hi  co<i>d  be  auurwad  by  Knrcoa  ao  appannity  npcrfiiu]  aa  lino  uid  color,  will  aman]  to  lv|a  pumban,  wh«  bAV* 

hurried  way,  luni  «vtr  lb«  paa:o  of  the  book  wiibotit  abtaln^  an  anliirnd  cooctpvloo  of  Iha  laponavce,  Iba  dinlir.  and 
Iba  compretuniiTeiien  of  iha  meaufa  of  an  fsc  th«  (h(ia|htAi]  BUii." — Gttrgw  Lmnig  KafmnU,  Prf/iHtr  ^Stllulilt, 
Primtlm  UntBtTiilj. 

"  I(  la  to  Amaricaii  an  what  Rtukhi'a  ■  Hodeni  Palnttn '  waa  to  Iba  an  of  EaalaBiL  II  I*  Bot  naniT  tha  patalar 
Ib  lUi  n^a  voek,  bat  lb*  clofymaB,  (ba  iBcbar,  Iha  Utso^nfiil  awa  and  waiuB  In  afwr  UiH 
ba  led  iDtD  tha  Intarpnter'a  Hooae  ukd  aaa  tha  Inar  maanlng  of  Ibbi^  It  Li  a  book  to  ba  raad 
~~  i~~ww  >-  ,|.i»v  uinin  of  daepaat  Ibauthl,  vbaa  tba  aool  mold  wotiUp."— JEn.  JI.  HtJtrKtwfu,  D.D, 

"The  moat  orifiul,  the  noil  richly  aiit(iadTa.  tha  nuat  >—-[— fc«-»i—  Jt.>rf,.i...riin  book  arar  nUahod,  di«l- 
Ingvith  tbeiubjeu  Dfiirt  (docwiDB.  .  .  .  It  will  richly  npay  iba  rcada  who  la  arilUBC  Is  taad,  maik  and  iBvardl* 
digaai."— /V«^  Hntry  T^nuT  amUtj,  DirttUr  ^f  Art  EdmiMtn,  Mmtt.  SfUSdi—U. 

"  It  l>  far  nmn  ihui  the  frtaleai  uni-book  Bitant  OD  Bit  and  daalfn :  ll  la  a  book  of  th<  BoUaal  phnoaophv  el  Ufa, 
ambodyJIlA  rjlal  baaic  prindplea  of  belll|.  It  will  bacDoia  a  daaalc,  becauae  II  ia  a  book  la  tnm  tba  fa(tia,  frapfi^.  po^ 
poaolHt  aiieiHcc  of  an  uofoundod  aludat  lDtoBc]aar-vUloiiad,purpoaafi]l,buplrt<ljCopioiuprodiictlaB." — Grmmi  IVmU 


wk,  (i>iai  deiailed  IbTdcb 


CopiauaJy  illuitntcd  with  ihouaanda  of  otirHial  and  blitoilc  drawlop  and  halpAi]  chana,  npraductloiia  of 

Cloth  Edition .-^Royal  ouano,  alUrBg  paper.  bn>ad  marylaBp  (old  top,  botuid  in  bnc^na,  '  ''* 
■afllp;  hand-iewed,  jaepaget     Price.  j|^,jo  hit;  by  null.  J;.g5. 

by  man,  (3.76. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR  THE  PUBLISHER. 


Price,  t^fi  itBT! 
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TTie  Brandt  Books 


Really  Worth  Reading  and  Reading  Again. 

— Saturday  Evenkig  Pot 


CONTENTS. 

7%B  song  of  The  Sea, 
TkeWtiid^taimg, 
*'  The  Eveidm*  Hfmi," 
The  Meadow  Road. 
The  BuUJrog  Seteitade, 
SmidM  Aflernoomi. 
The  Ota  Dofftmrtoiifpet, 
The  Sett  Spare  Room, 

Ute  Old  CarrpaO. 

Ow  Fbrtt  Fbre-CroAfm. 

Whem  Hdthan  Lei  The  Choir. 

HeKdttah'tAti.  ' 

The  Sundatf-SaiOol  PtemU, 

**  AuiU  Mandtf," 

The  Storf-Book  Bott. 

The  Sehool-Oomniiatm-Mam, 

Watted  Eneny. 

Whea  The  Mmitter  Oomet  to  1\n. 

"  Yam," 

ThekktUter't  W^ 

The  VlttageOraek. 

The  TbupBddler. 

'*  Airy  Ewma't  Photyffngpht." 

When  Popa't  Sick. 

The  Bailad  q[  MeOarti^t  Tnmbomt. 

AcMii  Van  Jmten, 


Theiyv  WardXIniDdbaie, 

Bit  New  Brother. 

CMePa^. 

Sermon  Ivne. 

**  TkMn'  Boardert." 

A  OOOege  TYaMng. 

A  OruthedHero. 

A  Thanttffhftng  Dream, 

aBemy't  BahhOoat 

The  F^ffukw  somg. 

The  Cudooo  Ctock, 

MaUUVtBean. 

*' Sma't  Bed  FOer," 

"The  WUUIer  Clark,*' 

FHdqt  BoewM  MeOMt. 

Tkt  Iwton't  Daiuahler, 

Mf  Old  Qro^  Nag. 

Throagh  TheFtg. 

The  Ballade  itf  The  Dream-Ship, 

Lifer  tPatht. 

The  Manflower, 

May  Memorlet. 

BMTt-Netting  Time, 

The  Old  Sword  on  The  Watt, 

Ninety-eight  in  The  Shade, 

Summer  Nlghtt  at  Orandpa't. 

Qrandffather't "  Stumner  Sweett," 

MIdtmnmer, 

"  September  Mortntn't," 

November' t  Come. 

The  WbUer  NltMt  at  Home. 

'*  The  LUOe  FOier't  Stocking," 

The  Ant  and  The  Oratthapper. 

The  Croaker. 

The  Old-FatMoned  Oatden, 

The  Ught-Keeper. 

The  iMie  Old  Bbute  by  The  Shore, 

When  The  TldeOoetOuL 

The  Watehert, 

**  The  Reg'lar  Army  Man." 

Firemen  CfRaffetty. 

A  RabKyDoiy, 

The  Hand-Organ  Batt, 

"Jim." 

In  Mother^  t  Boom, 

Sun-Set  Land. 

The  Suff  Along  The  Shore, 

At  Eventide. 


Joe  Lincoln's 

Cape  Cod  Ballads 

AND    OTHER    VERSE 


Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble 

Tht  New  York  Indgpendeni  Wjfi :  "  The  scenes  and  the  people  des- 
cribed  are  the  genaine  prodact  of  Gape  Cod.  We  read  with  an- 
feigned  pleasure  these  ballads,  half  humorous  and  half  regretftil,  of 
the  cod-Usher^  old  daguerreotyi)ee,  the  school-committee  man,  the 
tin  peddler,  winter  nishts  at  home,  and  other  things  that  go  to  inake 
up  the  New  England  life  that  is  just  passing  away.'' 

jThe  Boston  Ulobe  9Qyi:  **  Everjr  one  of  its  two  hundred  paoes 
makes  the  owner  of  the  book  delighted  with  the  linooln-Kemble- 
Brandt  combination." 

The  WoTcaUr  (Mau,)  Spy  iay$:  "The  Terse  is  of  the  hixest  type. 
Theru  is  nothing  in  current  literature  dealing  with  Yankee  char^ 
acteristics  that  is  better  than  this,  and  in  the  variety  of  subjects,  the 
sentiment,  the  pathos,  the  humor,  reminiscence,  and  description, 
the  author  shows  a  wonderful  versatility." 

The  New  Bedford  (M<U8,)  Standard  iays:  "His  verse  excels  in 
poetic  grace,  in  strength  of  diction,  and  in  the  depth  of  fe<^ng. 
Whether  humorous  or  grave,  and  he  can  be  either  with  equal  suc- 
cess, he  is  never  shallow.  He  touches  a  heart  interest  always,  and 
so  wins  reponse  from  the  hearts  of  his  readers." 

The  Buffalo  Sunday  News  iays :  "  The  lilt  and  spontaneous  swing 
of  Field  and  Riley.  .  .  .  The  melody  of  hi^  lines  is  as  catchy  as  a 
boy's  whistle." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says :  '*  Mr.  Lincoln  can  paint  pictures  in 
verse,  and  he  can  make  us  see  them.  For  the  rest,  he  has  caught 
and  fixed  the  Yankee  wit  and  shrewd  philosophy." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says :  "  His  lines  seem  to  swing  into  place 
of  their  own  accord." 

The  Troy  Press  says: "  Lincoln's  poems  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the 
mulitude,  who  like  the  homely  rhymes  of  nature  and  the  hearth- 
stone." 

The  Springfield  (Mass,)  Republican  says :  "  There  is  a  deal  of  human 
nature  in  this  book  of  near  200  pasres,  and  very  well  expressed." 

7 he  Chicago  Standard  says :  This  little  volume  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  tired  man  affected  with  the  blues." 


With  twenty-three  drawings  in  line.  Decorative  cover  in  gold 
and  brown,  by  Mira  Burr  Edson.  12mo.,  toned  dull-sufaced  all-rag 
paper,  hand-sewed,  198  pp.,  with  index  of  first  lines. 

$1.25  net;    by  mail  $1.33 
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^^^^      NEW  BOOKS      V^^ 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Bound 
and  Especially  Suitable  for 

HOUDAY  GIFTS 


THE  ONE  WAY  OUT. 
By  Bettina  von  Hutten. 


A  WARNING  TO  LOVERS. 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
Aothorof  "JANICE  MBRRDIT»."    IlluitnlFd  in 

colorabyHtnryHutl.Svo.  cloth  -    $l.m 

ProenUlion  edition  io  Kmp  ted  lolhcr       nrt  (3.0O 

A  bright,  brtayitory  in  beauliful  kolidey /arm. 


THE  CHASE  OP  THE  QOLDEN  PLATE. 
By  Jacques  Putielle. 

Author  of  THBTHIKKINGMACHlNESTOklBS." 
Illiulralcd  by  Will  GnSt.  Mugiaal  dccotatloni, 
iimo.clolh  -  ■  .  -      I1.3B 

JOOGIN'  BRLONQ. 

By  Paul  Lautence  Dunbar. 
Author  of  "1,11,  CAI,.'-    IllBBlrated    trtaa  pliato- 
gnph>,    Deconlcd  margins,  8n>,  cbilh      nfll.m 
A  volumt  qf  »tgn  gialea  pnems. 


THE  SWARM. 


A  cfutrmiMg  book/or  admxrerj  of  Mttfterlinck. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  AMERICA, 
Described  by  Great  Writers. 

By  Estber  Singleion. 
Author  o[  "GREAT  PICTURES.'' ftt     Uluslratid, 
Svo,  cloth     -  fl'/ft.M 


tIl>UtT«l«dSvO, 

ntl   ft  .60 


THE  HEART  OP  MUSIC. 

By  Anns  Alice  Chapin. 
Aolhoror  '-MAETERS  OF  MUSIC. " 

cloth 

The xtory of i/u violin  byomewhohn^ 


VERSAILLES  AND  THE   TRIANONS. 
By  Pierre  de  NohUc,  Keeper  of  Ver- 

60  full  page  illnitrBtioiuincoIonby  R.  Btoct. 

'a  beanlifnliooli  alamodrrafipri. 
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